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THE LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Object and Ortjanization. 

I. The object of the Association is to aid the development of 
Social Science. 

II. The Association comprises Four Departments: the first, for 
J urisprudence and Amoiidment of the Law ; the second, for Educa- 
tion; tlic third, for Health; and the fourth, for Economy and T^-ade. 

III. The Association consists of Ordinary JMeinbers, Corporate 
Members, Foreign Corrcspoi^ing Members, and Associates, 

«» Terms of Membership. 

IV. Any person who pays an Annual SubsCiiption of One Guinea, 
or a Life Subscription of Ten Guineas, to the Funds of the Associa- 
tion, is an Ordinary Member. 

V. Any Tiiblic Body paying to the funds of the A.sso<;iation an 
Anniird Subscription of Two Guineas is a Corporate Member. 

VL Foreign Corresponding Members are elected by the Council, 
the number of sucli Members being limited by Byo-law. Foreign 
Corresponding Members are exempt fi'>m payment. 

VH. Any person wdio pays Teu Shillings to the Funds of the 
Association is an Associate for the Annual Meeting for which such 
payment is made. 

VIII. The Annual Subscription is payable in advance on the first 
day of August in each year. 

Officers and Government 

IX. The Association has a President, Vice-Presidents, Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of Departments, a General Secretary, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer or Treasurers, a Foreign Secretary, and Secretaries 
of Departments, who are aU annually elected, and hold office until 
the appointments of the following year are made. 
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X. The Association is governed by a Council, and by an Execu- 
tive Committee, subject to the directions of the Council. 

XI. The Council consists of the following persons: — 

1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
oi* Departments, General Secretary, Secretary, Treasurers, Foreign 
Secretary, and Secretaries of Departments. 

2. Every Member who lias filled the office of President, or Presi- 
dent of a Do]^nrtment, or who has filled for two years the office of 
General Secretary, Secretary, Treasurer, Foreign Secretary, or 
Secretary pf Department. 

3. Every Member who, up to the 31st of July, 1862, had served 
• for three years as a Mcmiiier of Council. 

4. Every Meinher of (*it]ier House of Parliament who is also a 

Menuher ol‘ the As«ociation. ^ 

o. Such Members, not exceeding fifteen in cacli Dejiartment, as 
shall be annually nominated ]>y the Standing Commitiecwof each 
De])artmcnt. 

6. Such Representatives of any Branch or Local Association, not 
cxcce<ling two. may be nominated from time to lime by such 
Brandi or Local A'^sociatioii. 

7. Such Jh^prcscntalive of any Society existing in connection with 
the Association as may be nominated from time to time by such 
Society. 

8. Such Keprcreiitativc of miy hairiicd Society, or Chamber of 
Commerce, being a Corporate Member of the Association, as may 
from time to time be nominated by such Corporate Member. 

9. Such iVIembcrs as may be nominated by Iho Association, 

the rccominendatiou of the Council, for special services to the 
Association* • 

XII. The Executive Committee consists of the General Secretary, 
the Secretary, the Treasurers, the Foreign Secretary, one Secretary 
from each Department, nominated by the Council, and Twelve 
Members elected aimiially by the Council. 

XIII. The Council meets at the time of the Annual Meeting of 
the Associ{ttioD, at three other times during the year, and also when 
specially summoned by the Executive Commit lee. 
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Lawn of the Associatioiu 


Anuuul and other Meethuju^ 

XIV. An Annual Meeting for the reception of the Address of 
the President, and of the Reports of the Council and Standing Com- 
mittees, and for the reading and discussion of papers, is held in sucli 
place, and at such time, as may be appointed by the Council. 

XV. A Business ^Meeting of the ^lombers is held in each year at 
the Oftlce of the Association, at such time as may be appointed by 
the Council, to receive a Report from the Council on the financial 
and other business of the Association, to elect the OtUcers and 
Standing Committees for the ci«uing year, and to enact such Laws 
as may from lime to time be recpiired. 

XVI. The Council has the power of summoning a General 
Meeting of ^lembers, on fourteen days’ notice, for such* purpose ami 
at such time and place as it thinks fit. 

XVir. The General Seci’etary, on receiving a requisition signed 
by twenty Members, summons, at such tim|^ being within thirty 
days, and at such place as lie thinks tit, a General Meeting of the 
Membeis, for the purposes stated in such requisition. 

XVIII. Special Meetings are held in London, under tlic* regulation 
of the Executive Committee, for reading papers, and for discussion, 
on specific que'^tions. 

Rifjhts and Fiivilet/es of Members, 

XIX. Every Ordinary Member ha,s the rights of attending and 
voting at the Annual Meeting, the Business Meeting of Members, and 
all other General Meetings of the Association, of being eligible to 
any of its offices, and of receiving gratuitously its Transactions, 

XX. Any Ordinary Member, whose name has been submitted for 
tli^ purpose to and approved by the Executive Committee, and wlio 
pays an additional annual subscription of One Guinea, or an addi- 
tional life subscription of Ten Guineas, has the privileges of 
attending and voting at the Special Meetings mentioned in Law 
XVIIL, of receiving all publications issued in connection with such 
Meetings, and of the using of the Library at the Office of the Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI. Every Corporate Member receives gratuitously a copy of 
the Transactions, and may nominate two representatives to attend 
the Meetings of the Association, 
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XXII, Every Foreign Corresponding Member has all the rights 
of an Ordinary Meinl^er, except that of eligibility to the Council, 
XXIII. Every Associate has the right of attending and voting at 
tlie Annual Meeting, held under Law XIV, 


Standing and other Committees, 

XXIV. A Standing Committee for each Department is annually 
(‘Iccted ut tlie Business Meeting of ^Members. A Standing Com- 
mittee lias the power of appointing Sub-committees. 

XXV. Special Committees are appointed by the Association or 
by the Council, to consider and report on .specific subjects of 
Inference. ' 

XXVI. The General Secretary, the Secretary, and the Foreign 
Se cretary arc, ex ojfkw^ ^Tembers (ft every CV^inmittee and Sub- 
roinmittee. The Secfctary of each Department is, ex ojjich* a Mem- 
ber of every C'ommittee and Sub-committee of such Department. 

« 

Coiiiilitiition and Condnrt of Meetincia. 

4KXVII. For GciKual Meetings of the Association twenty 
Members, for Meetings of the Council seven Members, for those of 
tho Executivt‘ (’mnmitteo live Members, and fur those of other 
Committees an<l Sub-committees three Members, form a quorum. 

XXVIII. At all the aforesa/d Meetings the Chairman has a vote ; 
if the vote.s be eipial he has also a easting vote. 

XXIX, No original motion of wJiieh previous notice has not been 
given is put from the Chair at any Meeting of the Association l^ld 
under Laws XIV., XV., or XVI. 


Finances, 

XXX, The funds of the Association are kept in its name at a 
Bank. All sums received on account of the Association are paid 
into the Bank ; and all cheques on the Bank are drawn by order of 
the Council or of the Executive Committee, signed by the Trea- 
surer, and'eountersigned by tlic General Secretary. 
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XXXL At the Business Meeting of Members two Auditors, not 
being Members of the Council, are appointed on motion, by show of 
hands, to audit the accounts for the ensuing year. 

XXXTI. The accounts of the Association are made up to the end* 
of eTuly in each year ; and, after being duly audited, are appended to 
the Annual Report of the Council. 

Vifcancks in Offices, 

XXXIII. The Council fills up any vacancy occurring during the 
year in any of the offices named in Law IX. 


REGULATIONS Fot^ BRANCH AND LOCAL 
* ASSOCIATIONS. * 

The Association recognises two classes of.Provinciul Associations. 

I. Branch Associations^ of which the conditions are — 

Their Members to be ^fembers of tlic General Association, and to 
subscribe £1 1.9. annually, or £10 lOs, as a life payment. • 

All the subscriptions to be paid to the Central Office, but a part 
to be allowed by the Council toward^ the expenses of the Branch, 
in addition to any special grants that may be made. 

The Branch Association to elect itSV>wii President, Secretary, and 
other Officers. 

The Branch Association to elect annually not more than two 
members of the General Council. 

JI. Local Ai<sociations^ of which the conditions are— 

That the LoCtil A.ssociation .shall regulate the anmunt of its own 
.subscriptions, but that every Member on wlio.se behalf 10.-?. shall be 
paid yearly into the general ruiKl.s of the As.sociation sUull have the 

privilege at his option — 

1. Of a copy of the Transactions, 

2. Of attending the Annual Meeting of the Association, and of pro- 
curing a copy of the Transactiomjit a reduced price, to be annually 
fixed by the Council. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tiik Tenth Annual Congress was opened at Manchester on 
Wcdncs,(lay* the 3r(l of October, 1866, with a service in 
the Cathedral and a sermon preached by the Rev. Canon 
Richson, one of the original members of the Association. On 
the evening of tliat day the customary Address was deli- 
vered in the Free Trade Hall by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.O., who for the second time hlled the ollico of I’resident. 
A vote of thanks to his Lordshij) was mn^cd by Lord 
Brougham, seconded by Mr. Edward .lames, M.P. 'for Man- 
chester, supported by Sir .lames Bardslcy, and carried by 
acclamation. .V resolution conveying to Lord Brougham the 
thanks of the Association loi* his services as I’re.ddent during 
the past year, and lor his uuremittiug support of Its public 
objccl.', was proposed by the lliglit Hon. .Joseph Eapier, 
seconded by i\Ir. Ilazicy, .JLP. for .Manchester, and also car- 
ried by acclamation. 

The address of Lord Brougham, us President of the Council, 
was delivered next morning in the Ni.d Prins Coyrt, where the 
Presidents of Departments also addres.sed the Association, as 
tisuid, on successii c mornings before the daily business of the 
Dt'partments commenced. On the Friday morning ilr. David 
Dudley Field, the (Miairmnn of the International Section, 
read, at the rcciuest of the Council, to the whole body of 
members and associates, the address on an International Code, 
which ho Iiad originally prepared for his section. This arrange- 
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ment was made by the Council, not merely as a mark ol 
respect to a distinguished American jurist, but from a convic- 
tion of the importance of the subject thus brought to the noticp 
of the Congress. 

On the evening of Friday, the 5th, a Working AlenV 
iWeeting was held in the Free Trade Hall, when the thousands 
who crowded the building in every part were addressed by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Brougham, and other members of 
the Association. 

A soiree was held in llic central hall of the Assize Courts on 
two evenings during the meeting ; and on each occasion the 
opportunity was taken for the discussion in the adjoining rooms 
of some topics of qjcciul interest. Mr. I). D. Field explained 
in the JSisi Prius Court the nature of the New York Codes, 
and the method by which they had been framed, in wliieh he 
iiinK>clf' bore so prominent a part. On the same evening coni- 
parativc c/eser/pt/ons of the rise and progress of the reformatory 
system in Scotland, Ireland, and Xesv York were given in the 
Cvuuiual Court by Mr. Sherifi* Watson, Dr. Xeilson nam‘oc‘k, 
and the llcv. W, Van Meter. A discussion on the bo^t 
mode of preventing bribery and corruption in parliamentary 
elections, took place on the second evening, and Mr. Henry 
Ashworth also read a paper, which has since been published, 
on ‘‘The Progress of Laugashirc/ containing a most interesting 
record of the ri.se of the cotton manufacture, and the history of 
Lancashire industry. 

A Conference of inaster.s and matrons of Reformatory 
Schools was also held during the Congrc.'='s, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Robert llanbury, M.P., whose sudden loss 
the Association has since had to deplore; and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided over a meeting to promote the formation 
in Manchester of a Society for the Employment of Women, 
similar to those existing in London and Dublin. 

A banquet took place in the central hall of the Assize 
Courts, on the evening of Tuesday the 9th, the Earl of 
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Shaftesbury in the Chair, whicli was attended by upwards of 
200 ineinlx rs and associates. 

• Tlic work of the Departments was conducted by tlie Secre- 
taries with their customary ability and zeal, and the results 
•were suniined up in the following lieport from the Council 
which was presented to the concluding Meeting on Wednes* 
day, the 10th. 

“The (,V)uiicil have much pleasure in coupjratulating the Association 
on the success of the Tenth Annual Meeting. 

“ The number of members and a.saociates present has been 1 'I'lic 
pii])ei*s and (lisens'^jiojis have been more than ordinarily valuable and 
interesting; and the noble edifice in which we arc assembled has 
• afforded [X'giliar facilities for the accommodation of -inciTibors, and 
the tran^acti(ni of business. 

“'riif* (^iiNJcil desire to record their gratitude to the citizens ofMan- 
ehc>tej* for the hos]utalitv and kindnc>.s with Avliich they have received 
tlie Association: to llic magistrates of the Hundreds of Salford for 
the U'*<i of the A'si/c Courts: to the Kcv. (.'anon Richson foi* his 
s<*riiion at the Cathedral : to tl)o local ])ress for the publicity^wliicli it 
has gi\<‘U to the |)i occf’ding*' : to the Railways for the facilities tlicy 
ha\e albu’dcd : to i1h‘ Local Odiecr.'' and (’ommiltees for tlie strenuou.- 
o:vcrtioii- wju di ji.r/r hd 'd -ucli smcc( >sful r(‘SiilTs. 

“ d'lu' \ avion nos f ine‘ have thnaigliont bo*'ii ’'.ell aftcuded. andthe 
biisiiiC'S, an\jnirtMl h\ the ( 'onnnillM''s of ! )o|};;rIincni^, has hecji 
sati-factorily emu hided. Thet'ouncil allude with peculiar p]<M,'nM' 
to the great gathering ot working men on Friday evening hmt, di^-- 
tingui‘dic<l by iT orderly (dial acicr and the intvU’e^t maiiib'sted in tlie 
proei'cding Si.eb nnu't ing> e;ni hnvdl\ fall to be ]n’oduclivc oT gnod, 
b(‘e;mse thev tend to iiiciej^'e the .''MU]x\tby between ditfcreiil classes*, 
and to (jiiiekm ilie iiiter» 't of ific A-'-or iation in those (jud^lion.- an hich 
more pj’oubardy aifect the condition c>f tlie greiu bulk of our j*opu- 
lalign. d'h(‘ (’onmil will :il\va^s hear such <|ucstious in niind : the\ 
nisli to s(M‘ them imparl lally and di''passiouatcly con''idei’od. Avitli due 
Aveight giM’ii to the ojiinions of the class most nearlA’ into»*ested in 
thei: r solution ; and to this end they hoj)C to adopt at future meetings 
some plan bs* Aviiicdi Avorking men may ibe admitted in greater nunibor.s 
to the discussions of the Congress. They take this opj)ortnnity of 
expressing lledr Iiopi- tliat the existing Jaw for enforcing contracts 
betAAcen master and servant may be so modilieil by P^irliamcut. as to 
remove tbo imputation of harshness and injustice from our legislalurc 
on this head. 'Fliis (pur-iiou Avill be brought Ix'fore the Association hy 
Mr. Edgar, one of the soerc'taries of the Economical Dejiartment. at an 
early iieriod in the apjU’oaching session, 

“ The Association has liad tlie advantage on this occasion of the 
jircscnco of a distinguished American InAvver. Avho has conferred on 
his oAvn State the signal bonelit of a philosopbical Code of Latv. 
Mr. David Dudley Field, in the address Avbieb he delit’ered as Chair- 
man of tho International Section of our Jurisprudence Department, 
advocated .in eloquent terms, tho promulgation of an International 
Code, for the scttloincnt of any disputes whicli may arise between 
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civilised States; and he suggested th|it this Association might 
make a commencement of this great work. The Council, after due 
consideration, have resolved to accede to Mr. Field’s proposal, and 
they have this day appointed a Committee, charged with the prepara- 
tion of the outline of an International (’ode, wlio will report to the 
Association at its next Annual Meeting* 

.irRTSPKrDEXCE AND AMEND>rENT OP THE LAW. 

“ 111 .Section A (International Law) of this I)oj)artment, the valuabh' 
paper of Mr. Anthony Trolloja?, on Intcrnatioiinl Copyright, led to an 
instructive discussion, during whicli the ( 'hairni.in (Mr. llavid Dudley 
Field), expressed his opinion that if the nuiftei* wore properly hr ought 
before the jieoplc and the legishiturc of the ruiled States, the ffucstion 
would be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Tn the same Section the duty of the Mother C-’ountry towards inferior 
races in the Colonics was considered, and a strong opinion was exju-essed 
that judicial appointments in all our dependencies, inhabited by mixed 
races, should be placed in the hand-- of the lm])orial (Toyernment, in ■ 
order to secure that fir^treipiisiie for the duo administration of justice, 
an impartial an independent bench. 

** In another debate in the same Section, the weight of opinion was 
in favour of a system of international extradition for non-political 
offences, guarded l)y the provision that the jirisoner so given up .should 
be within a certain time put on his trial before the tril>unal of his 
own country for tlie offence alleged against him at the time of lii.« 
extradition and for no other, and that failing the fulfilment of tbese 
conditions, tlic state that had givmi Idm np should have the right 
to reclaim him. I t was furtlier suggested that a high officer of stati* 
might be constituted, before whom the evidence of guilt 

in such cases might be laid, for hi.-i opinion whether the charge wa.s 
}>nnd ffdp made or fabricated for the piirp()«e of getting pos.'-ession 
of the alleged criminal, and tliat the decisions of such an (►fficer, 
under the oxiiress provi>ions of an Intermitional Code, would ho iiivokeil 
with as much good faith ami received with as great confidence by 
foreign nations as those of Prize Courts. 

In Section B (Municipal Law) of the same 1 )cpartmcnt, the ncce.^siiy 
for an entire change in the existing law of Bankruptcy, and the 
adoption of the principle that the creditors of an insolvent debtor 
are entitled to the exclusive control o or his estate, were urged witli 
much force. This princijilc it was thought would bo most effectually 
carried out — 

**(1) By abolishing tlio existing . (‘ourts and machinery of 
bankruptcy. 

“ (2) Py enabling the creditors, as a liody corporate and extni- 
Judicially, to j)osse.«'K thcmselve.s of and realize the estate 
of their insolvent debtor, and to grant hini acrpiittaiice 
from any future liability in any way they should decide 
upon. 

“ (3) By leaving the ordinary criminal courts to deal with such 
acts of the debtor as are of a penal nature ; and — 

“ (4) By leaving all litigation relating to the winding-up to the 
ordinai’y civil courts, superior and local. 

“ It was unanimously agreed that the Committee of the Department 
be recommended to prepare a full report on the papers and ^discussion, 
and submit the same to an early meeting of the Department in London. 
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**Th6*disoadgsiou;»as to t)ie best method of reducing the law of 
England to a comjpendioud form was preceded by an evening address 
from Mr. Davia Dudley Field, one of the three Commissioners 
entrusted with the work of codifying the Law of the State of New 
York, In popular and lucid language he described to a large audience 
the origin of this great undertaking, and explained the method by 
which the code was compiled, corrected with infinite pains, and finally 
^mpletcd. On that occasion and on the following, morning Mr. Field 
met all the main practical difficulties attending the work ; showed how 
they had been dealt with and disposed of by himself and his colleagues, 
ana recommended in the most emphatic manner the adoption by this 
country of a plan substantially in accordance with that which they 
had successfully tried. The able and convincing statement of Mr. 
Field made a very stinking imprc'^sion. Tlie discussion indicated a 
strong feeling on the part of the Sociion that there should be no longer 
delay in beginning the work, and in accordance with this opinion the 
Council have to-day rc.s»dved that they will urge upon the Government 
either the immediate appointriKoit of a Iloyal Commission, or such 
other step as^ma}' be bc.*<t cahnilatod to lead to the early adoption of 
the most •practical and efficient method for reducing the law of 
England to a compendious form. 

“ The subject of bribery at elections was brought before the notice of 
the Association. Yariou.s remedies were propo.sed, all, or most of 
which arc deserving of con.sideration ; but the Council lean to the 
opinion that the eriiue of (deetoral corruption should be the siibject of 
some measure of penal l(‘gi.slation which would affi.x to the offence, 
especially as agaiirst the per.y>n corrupting, the social degradation it 
deserves. • 

“ Mr. Haro’s paper led to a careful and clo.sely-reasonod discussion 
on his proposed arrangvmenj: for giving full expres.sion to the thought 
and intellect of the consditueneics. 

“ Section 0 (Repression of (’rime). The mode in which life sentences 
should be cari'ied out to the utmost was fully discussed, and the 
following re.solution.s, on the motion of the Kt. lion. Joseph Napier, 
were unanimously ado])ted ; — • 

** ‘ Ist. That the altered circumstances of this country with regard to Transpor- 
tation renders it necessary that tiio treatment of ‘ Lite Sentenced Convicts* should 
he revKed,ttnd that such st'^ps he tak^i for the protection of Society as will cause 
their liberation to be the oxeeplion, and not; as heretofore*, the rule.’ 

*• * 2nd. That the opinion of those qualified to judge induces the c mclusion that 
the retention of this class of prisoners under the oircuin.stances, in the Ordinary 
Convict Prisons would be attended with danger to those Establishments and be 
detrimental to the prisoners ; and that it thcicfore appcaivsto be absolutely neces- 
sary to institute a Special Prison for the purpose, if pos.sible on some Island near 
our own shores, in wliich a special tixiaUiieut could be carried on suitable to the 
peculiar po.sitlon of the in males.* ** • 

** On tho question of Infanticide the necessity of further legislative 
action was insiatod on, so as to east tho burden of illegitimate children 
on both parents according to their means. It was also agreed on all 
hands that capital punishment for this crime should bo abolished, and 
that the modification of the law proposed in the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
clauses of tho lloport of the Comniissiou on Capital Bunishment Ought 
to bo t^optod 

** With regard to tho special question proposed relative to Coroners* 
inouesU, it was the general opinion in the Section that they should be 
held compulsorily in workhouses, relorjuatones, and lunatic asylums, 
as they now are in gaols. It was at the same time urged that Coroners' 
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courts^ as at present constitutod, need much improvement if th«\> arc 
to fulfil adequately the ends of justice. 

“The Council learn with much satisfaction from the proceeding's in 
this Section that the exertions recently made for the reformation and 
futitre employment of female convicts have met with much succesis 
through the operations of “ The Carlisle Memorial Kefuge,” and other 
Refuges of a similar nature."’ 

EDUCATION. 

“The discussion in the Second Department on tlio host means of 
removing the impediments to education in the manual-labour class 
brought out a strong (though not unanimous) expression of opinion in 
favour both of legally obligatory education, and of an education rate. 
It was evidently not the wish of the Department that such measures 
should lead to the abandonment of the present denominational system ; 
and a deej^-^eated repugnance to the surrender of religious teaching 
manifestly prevailed. Provided the parents had a free choice of 
aehodis such a surrender, it; was thought, might, in large towns at any , 
ram, be avoided ; and the experience of the Manchester tfdticaiion Aid 
Society had evidently a great indnonce in leading the mee^g to this 
conclusion. 

**It would be impossible to epitomize here Sir Jamesf Kay 
ShuttlewortVs masterly paper on the administration of educational 
endowments. It can hardly fail to exercise, when published in our 
Trangaclions, a considerable influence on the decision of Parliament in 
ibis matter. In this paper he has renewed a proposal for the formation 
of a Department of Public Charities in , connection with the Privy 
Council, and acting in harmony with the Executive Comidittee. This 
proposal obtained the approbation of influential members of Lord 
Aberdoen*^{ Government in 1853, and waa^ in many of its details, the 
basis on which the present Charity Commission was constituted. That 
Commission might have its powers extended, and its relations so 
altered as to occupy the place which it did in the original scheme. 

“ On the Religious Difficulty the resultant opinion of tho Department 
seemed to be that it was of jiaramount importance to secure the exemp- 
tion of children in state-aided schools from teaching out of harmony 
with the convictions of their parents. ^ Whether this was to be effected 
on the principle of tho Conscience Clause; or by the adoption of a 
eecular system^ was a point on which the meeting seemod to be about 
equally dirided, though the feeling was strong that if the former plan 
omappily proved to be inadequate, then a secular scheme must be 
adopted. Ibere was a unanimous expression of opinion, in which the 
President concurred, that the matter was ripe for immediate parlia- 
mentary treatment. 

“The conditions on which pecuniaiy assistance by the Btate should 
be extended so as to reach classes of schools hitherto either inade- 
auately or completely unaided formed the subject ^ of a lengthy 
discussion. Against the lightening of the conditions it was argued 
that to lower, in any case, the standard on which grants might be 
given was to infnnge on the main purpose of the present system, which 
was the extensipn of pcmular education so long as it did noil fall below 
a certain standard of efficiency ; that it would be very difficult to grant 
assistance on different terms to schools standing side by side ; and it 
was better to wait for some thorough scheme of education, rather than 
adopt make-shift alleviations in the interval. But the fdbling of the 
Department inclined towards the belief that the necessities of the 
classes shut out from the present i^stem were so urgent as to outweigh 
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such consideral 10118, ‘and the following resolutions were accordingly 
aclopted : — 

’ “ * Tliut this Drpartment, while stronpjly aflirminjc that complete provision for 
national (‘(lucation must be made by Act of Parliament, are nevertheless con- 
vinced that iniK'h lui^ht be done in the meantime by relaxinf!^ in some points 
the Privy Council rules, and therefore earnestly request the Council of the 
As‘Ociation to jm*-? on the Committee of Council on Education the neccissity 
lor modilyini? the Ihivised Code in the following particulars in the case of 
elcmciitaiy schools, where the average attendance is below 70, or where the 
school fees do not r each one-sixth of the total annual expenses : 

“ ‘ 1. That a c(‘i tiflcated teacircr be»iiot necessarily required. 

“ ‘ 2. That the age at which children present at the inspection become entitled 
to the grant of Os. Od., without individual examination, be raised from six to 
eight years, 

‘ 3. That supplementary rules 8 and 9, which flx the standard higher than 
the schools in view can attain be not enforced. 

** ^ 4 . That where an additiouivl expense is Incurred by industrial teaching a. 
grant in aid be given. 

** ^ 5 . That when the schools are held in rented premises no reduction be made 
ft>r endowmentt^nnless to the extent of the excess (if any) of the endowment 
over the tei^t.” * 

** A disctisaioifbn Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s paper on The Half-time 
System, brought out the expression of a vexy strong feeling in farour 
or the extension of that system to all branches of labour.” 

hea.lt H. 

** In the Department of Health the suggestion of the Standing 
Committee that a Royal CommiHsion ought to be issued to frame a 
measure for the consolidatioR and bettor administration of tbe laws 
relating to tlfb public health, was unanimously approved. It was the 
general feeling that in any such revision of legislation, many sanitary^ 
enactments which are now permissive, should be made compulsory ; 
and that the area of sanitary administration should be extended so as 
to embrace considerable population. 

” The evil effects of smoke onu health, vegetation, and on certain 
manufactured goods, as well as on the spirits and comfort of the 
people, were insisted on in another paper by Dr. Angus "Smith. It, 
was considered that small, certain, and cumulative fines would be 
more effectual for the provontiqp of this nuisance than heavy fines, 
which are seldom imposed and are therefore inoperative. It was 
thought* that the duty of inspection and of enforcing penalties should 
be in the hands of Government, rather than of parties locally in- 
terested. Cases in Cornwall were cited of the prevention of smoke 
for nearly 50 years past by the careful use of coal, and with great 
saving of fuel ; and it was the predominant opinion that smoke could 
be consumed, and that tneasuros ought at onco to be taken to secure 
this most desirable end. 

*‘In the debate on the pollution of rivers, opened by Dr. StevensoU 
Macadam, the following resolution was unanimously adopted on the 
motion of Lord Bobert Montagu : — 

• That while *it is necessary to remove, as speedily as possible, excreta and 
refuse flrom houses, It is advisable to procure eveatnally eompulsory legislation 
against tbe pollution of rivmby the sewage Of towns, andAhat the Council be 
requested to petition Parliament to compel towns and manSfiieteKes to use all 
practicable means for arresting such poihitioa/ 

*VOii ^e question of the adulteration of fo^, it was cotmdested that 
the present Act reqniires ametiidmeiit. It was eugg6sted‘ that the law 
should be in some degree assimilated to that rewing to weights and 

c 2 
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measure3» and that the penalties for offences should be chiefly in the 
nature of publication and exposure. 

“ The subject of volunteer nurses was dealt with in an able p:.pcr 
by Miss Garrett, and her opinion that the best pei uiaiicnt security for 
obtaining good nursing is to give a higher status and more liberal \>tfy 
to those empkn’od, met with the approbation of the audience. 

“The excellent water supply of Manchester was noticed more than 
once in the Department with hearty commendation, and a valuable 
paper on the health of the city was contributed by Mr. Kansome and 
Mr. Koyston. 

“A suggestion was made to the Department, which seemed to meet 
with i^eneral approval, that the relations of Dr. Snow would be flitting 
reoi'piexits of a pension in the civil list in requital of the service 
rendered to humanity by His discovery of the mode of the propaga* 
tion of cholera by imptire water.*’ ♦ 

ECONOMY AND TBABE. 

“ In Section A of the Department of Economy and Trade a resolu- 
tion was passed, after a long discussion, affirming that the necessities* 
of the country call loudly upon the Legislature to.pass a general 
measure to amond the law regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors ; 
and requesting the Council to memorialize the Government for the 
enactment of such a measure, and for the iu^ertion therein of clauses 
enabling the inhabitants of townships and parishes entirely to 
prohibii the granting or renewing licences whenever a large majority 
80 desire. 

“ On the subject of the dwellings of ^tho labouring classes an im- 
portant discussion took place, the general result of wlikh seemed to 
be rather in favour of bu\ing up blocks of old buildings, and putting 
them in a' condition suitable for human habitation, than of attempting 
much at present in the way' of new c^t'ections. A strong feeling was 
expressed in favor of Parliament praniing compulsory powers for 
obtaining posses,sion of such buildings. 

The .subject of Co-operation was also fully discussed. Much 
valuable information was obtained,«and while the difficulties which 
lie in the way were stated by various 8j>eakers, there was a general 
agreement iu the hope of final success. 

“ In Section B or the same Dep&nmont the question of Taxation 
was discussed, and a general opinif^n was expressed that the number 
of articles subject to duties of custom and excise should be further 
diminished, in the social interests of a people still heavily burdened 
with imposts, whose industrial resources and bodily comforts have 
multiplied so marvellously under successive reductions of indirect 
taxes, and seem to promise an almost unlimited expansion under a 
wise fiscal policy. 

“ The question of the Bank Charter Act and of the reduction of the 
National Debt also occupied the attention of the Section. 

“ The important questions alluded to above, and others which have 
occupied the Congress, will receive the earnest attention of the 
Council and the Afferent Committees during the ensuing session; 
while the forthcoming volume of Transactions, which will be as usual 
supplied gratuitously to each guinea-member, will contain an accurate 
and permanent record of the papers and discussions at this Manchester 
Meeting. 

“ The Council have only further to add that they have accepted, on 
behalf of the Association, an invitation from the Town Council of 
Belfast to hold the Eleventh Annual Meeting in that city in the 
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month of Septc'inber, 1867. They trust that they may be then able 
to congratulaU* the members on a Congress as successful and instruc- 
tive as that \vhii‘h is now about to close/' 

• The thank.« of the Association are expressed in the foregoing 
Report for the hospitality and kindness shewn by the Local 
•Committee, and the inhabitants of Manchester ; but it may be 
mentioned that the princifial manufactories, and a number of 
public institutions were thrown open to the members and asso- 
ciates> and that the accommodation supplied to ail the ofBcers 
pf the Association, was unusually liberal* For the highly 
successful arrangements of the Congress, we were especially 
indebted to the Local Secretaries, Mr. J. W. Maclure, Mr. 
Herbert Philips, and the Rev. A. S. Steinthal. The total 
proceeds of the tickets sold at the Meeting, amounting to 
the sum of £1,072 10s. were transmitted to the Association 
by the Local Treasurer, Mr. Oliver Hey wood, on the 29th 
day of November last, and were acknowledged by a resolution 
of that date expressing tlie cordial thanks of the Council, for 
the success of the Manchester Congress. 


* r* 

Since the [luhlicatioii of the Sheffield volume of Transactions 
the Council received from .Lord Brougham an intimation that 
he could not again undertake to fill the office of President of 
the Association ; and therefore the following resolution, moved 
by Sir James Kay Shut tie f>orth, was unanimously adopted : — 

“'rbat this Council have heard with great regret the announcement 
made by Lord liroughain, that he feels it indispensable to decline to 
preside at the ensuing Annual Meeting at Manchester; and they 
oaniiob receive this announcement without putiing on record their 
grateful sense of the groat sorvices whioli his Lordship has rendered 
to the Association as its President from its comyieuceinent, and 
by his presence and addresses at every Annual Meeting, as well as 
by the exertions of his personal influence to promote the success of all 
the objects which the Association has had in view/* 

With respect to resolutions passed by the Departments at 
Manchester, an inquiry addressed to the Government elicited 
the information that her Majesty had been advised to issue a 
Boyal Qommission on the expediency of forming a Code or 
Digest of the Law of England ; and under these circumstances 
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the Council did not think it necessary to send another deputa- 
tion to the Premier on this subject.* This Commission has 
recently made its first report, proposing that some portions of 
a Digest should be made tentatively, a recommendation whicli 
unforti^ately falls far short of the hopes entertained by the ^ 
Association. 

The Council determined to leave the resolutions concerning 
the treatment of life-sentenced convicts in the hands of Sir 
Walter Crofton, who has been consulted by the Home Office 
on the subject. 

The following Memorial was presented by a deputation to 
the Duke of Buckingham, then President of the Privy Council, , 
on the 15th of January last. • 


“ The Council of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science desires to submit to your Grace the propriety of some- 
what relaying the requirements of the Ke vised Code in the case of 
urban Schools intended for very poor children. They propose to define 
these schools as “town schools in which the fees in the aggregate do 
not amount to more than one-ninth of the total annua^ expenses. 
This definition would keep down the payments to an average of about 
Id. a week. 

“ Much evidence has been accnmula^d which proves that a very 
large proportion of the children now absent from the schools aided by 
the State are shut out by the inability of their parents to pay the 
school fees. • 

’ “ It is vain to expect that schools this class of children can be 
permanently maintained by benevolent persons, for the burden is too 
heavy. In other elementary schools, the subscribers have to provide 
only about one-third of the annual income, the children's fees and the 
Government grants furnishing the rest ; but in these tho fees range 
h’om nothing to about one-ninth of the total cost, while experience has 
shown that schools frequented by the children of poverty-stricken 
parents, even if the conditions of tho Eevised Code were complied 
with, must always fall below the average standard, and consequently 
obtain, on the present terms, very small assistance from Government. 

“ The Council therefore earnestly beg yonr favourable consideration 
• for a relaxation of the Code in the case of these schools, in the three 

teacher be not necessarily required. The 
existing requirement places j)oor schools at a great aisadvantage. It 
iswell Joiown that the more efficient certificate-holdws will not take 
charge of a school for destitute children in a. squalid Ueighhourhood, 
unless induced to do so by a high salary. The managers therefore 
have to accept the alternative of unusual expense^ or comparatively 
inefficient teaching. Were they left free in fiieir oboice, however, 


^ See p. XXXV of the Introducfioii to the 


following particulars i — 

“ I. Inat a certificated 
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they could procure masters and mistresses more suitable for such 
schools, at a moderate salary, than the lower grade of those who hold 
certificates are likely to prove, their training not having given the 
latter any special qualification for the management of children of the 
destitute class. 

“ II. That Supplementary Rule 9 be not enforced ; that the grant 
for average attendance be raised (except in infant schools) fronf 4s. to 
^8. ; and the grant after examination from 8s. to 9s. By thus slightly 
lowering the standard, and at the same time increasing the grant for 
attaining it, the Council believe that the schools in question would 
obtain as much, or nearly as much, assistance as others do. For more 
they do not ask. 

** III. That wherever additional expense be incurred for industrial 
teaching a grant in aid be given. For this concession the Council 
submit that there are two adequate reasons. However desirable in- 
dustrial teaching may be in other elementary schools, in those for 
* neglected and destitute children * it is almost a necessity ; partly 
•because fronj their habits they arc unfit to bear long mental exertion, 
and partW because they have to bo taught in school to earn their 
livelihooa. 

** The Council are convinced that these relaxations might be made 
without danger of abuse. The condition that the fees, which usually * 
reach one-third, shall not exceed one-ninth of the annual cost, would 
render these schools so burdensome to their supporters as effectually 
to prevent their establishment where no real necessity exists.*^ 


In pursifance of a resolution passed by the Health Depart- 
inent in favour of a revision and consolidation of/the laws 
relating to Public Health, the following Memorial was pre- 
sented by a deputation to the* Duke of Marlborough, President 
of the Privy Council, on the 2nd of April last,^ when an 
undertaking was given by his Grace, that the attention of 
the Government should be •at once directed to the subject. 


“The Council of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science desires to submit to your Grace the following oonsidera- 
tion.s respecting an^ amendment and consolidation of the laws relating 
to Public Heaa.— 

“ Those lawa are numerous and diverse; and, as different subjects 
of legislative interferehbe arise from year to year, become more com* 
plex and more difficult to interpret ana apply. 

^^ome of the enactments are general, some local. The provisions 
of the latter are often of universal value and applicability, and mighf 
b^eficitidly be introduced into the former. In other instances there 
are different enactments relating to tho same caseS) with different 

g enaUies for the tamh oSehoesr* ror instance, sec. 68 of * The Pubtic 
[ealtb Act, 1648,* and see, 2 Of ^ The I^Uisanees Betnova\ Amendment 
Ao^’ 26and 27 Yiot* c. 117, intended to prevent the sale o£ dieeast^ 
meat, md. eollateral in their op^Ni^ion, impose a pmialty, the one of 
£10, the other of :£20, in preoisety^siiidtiw of jaeoeemtli 

leads to confusions ; : ' . " ' 
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“ Some important enaotmeuta are permiasive j indeed this Driiioiole 
yerj extensively perradea smitary acta of tho greatest importancefMd 
oonseMcntiy they are seldom acted upon, lor mtauM, sec. 22 of 
The Nuisances Removal Act, 1855.’ where, when ditches, etc., are a 
^ ‘ t**® opinion of the local authority ’ to decide 

uhateniont; and secs. 
fcaiHtiiJy Acc. WHO,' relating rcspeetircly to tbo 
provision of means for diMiiU'rtion and of caiTin<ros for the convoy-'' 

am e of peK'iuiis tsick of in/eftioiis dj>oi'cJer>» ; .soc. of tho sntno Act 
and sec. ol of * The Public llvuhh Act, coneornin^ the establish* 

ment of places for tlio reception of dead bodies; and sec. 52 of ‘The 
Public Health Act, 18 k>,' with reference to compelling a proper pro- 
Tiaion of closets in factories, are all permissive. 

“ The bodies appointed to administer Health Laws are not always 
identical, as it is evidently ex])edient that they should be. There are 
natural connections which ought not to be disregarded — c.^., the supply 
of water with tho removal of Tvasto , the large with the small means 
of drainage. These are under diverse authorities. Without bodies of 
more general and uniform powers, wider di.^tricts, and highly qualified* 
Officers of Health precliuled from ])rivate practice, Heafth Laws 
cannot be made fully successful in their operation. ‘The Sanitary 
‘Act, 1861,’ constitutes sewer authorities, ditfering, in .some re.specU, 
from local authorities under other statutes. ’J'be Common Lodging 
Houses are committed to the management of the police in the 
metropolis, to Local Boards of Health, to Town Commissioners and 
Justices in other places. Tho appointment of analyst.s rests wdth the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in countie.s, an/1 with the Town Council in 
boroughs having a separate juri.'sdiction, in-stcad of witjli tbo usual 
authorities for sanitary purposes. Further, this most important 
appointraeKl; is seldom made, us the law merely gives a permission to 
appoint. 

“ The local authorities are more or le^^s unlearned, and for that 


reason require plain and specific dir,/E*ction8. They are intorc.stod in 
diminising the rates, unmindful of the probable costliness of thoir 
parsimony and they are, tberefore,* fi ecpicntly unwilling to act in 
sanitary matters, except under compuLion. They are often ignorant 
of the importance of sanitary precautions, and indifferent to flagrant 
nuisances, and to the sei’iou.s consequences ari.sing therefrom to indi- 
viduals, to others beyond the offending district, and to society at large. 
Hence the need of a special and central department to stimulate an 
unwilling or inefficient local authority, to ac.t as a Court of Appeal, to 
diffuse to all the knowlege obtained from districts that have no con- 
nection with each other, to protect individuals and minoritie.s against 
injustice, and being possc.^sed of the highest practical knowledge, to 
construct or sanction bye-laws and local regulations. 

“ The Building Acts, which should at lea.st contain sound rules for 
insuring due attention to health in The erection of habitations, are 
ery deficient indeed in this point of primary importance. In ^me 
few places byc-law.s are even now made to serve the purpose. It is 
undeniable that without some very uniform and strihgent additions 
and alterations to Building Acts (such a.s that which is now being 
promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works), the construction of 
healthy dwellings, especially for the poorer classes, acknowledged 
to be required on a very large scale indeed, will most deplorably fkil ; 
and the new tenements will doubtless be as bad as the or even 
worse. 



Ritro^ction. xli 

•jTha sale of unwholesome and adulterated food calls for ver}^ * 
serious attention, and for a much more efficient law. The present 
law is full of difficulties and defects, is much complained of, and is 
almost moperative. 

** While, therefore, the Acts remain so complicated and multifarious, 
as are thoso now in force, it is impossible to hope for an efficient 
t sanitary administration; especially as the principles underlying all 
true sanitary law are the same, more or less applicable in the same 
way in all places. 

‘'On the. JO grounds the Council earnestly submit, for the favourable 
consideration of the Government — 

“ 1. That the laws of Public Health require to bo revised 
and consolidated with ]))ain and specific enactments 
on sanitary mattei*s. 

“*2. That permissive enaotments arc generally taken to 
bo j)ermission‘< not to act, and that therefore the 
most nsefnl provisions should bo made peremptory. 

“ 3. That the constitution of sanitary authorities should 
be more uniform ; their area.s of administration more 
extensive ; ihoir powers and functions more com- 
])rohcnsive ; and that some provision be made for the' 
addition of member.^ possessing other and highei* 
rjiinlificationM those now required. 

1. 'Phai I bo iuc*nicioncv in iIk* ndmi^ri^^ratu)n of the 
ileaiih Laws by the local authoritie.s is in part due to 
the ab.^oi'ce oIt u central power, which could 1)0 
appealed to without reference to the courts of law, 
and could hy means of judicious advice, and. if 
necessary, by legal compulsion, cans*/ the local 
authorities to do thoii* duty/' 


lu Section A of the Economy and Trade Department, the 
following resolution w^as passed at Manchester, and was re- 
ferred by the Council to the Standing Committee of that 
Department, to consider and report thereon ; 

** That in the opinion of this Department the interests of the country 
call loudly upon the Legislature to a pas.s a general measure amending 
the laws regulating to the sale of intoxicating liquor.s, and would there- 
fore respectfully request the Council of the Association to consider 
the propriety of memorialising Government to insert •clauses in any 
measure amending the licence laws, enabling the, inhabitants of town- 
ships and parishes entirely to prohibit the granting or renewing of 
licences Whenever a largo majority so desire.’* 

The OominUtce, after several discussious, prepared a memo- 
mi embodying substantially tbo recommendation con|ainod in 
thfs molu{ion, and pre^nted the same to the Council for ap- 
proval; buj^ the idtroduotioh into the House of Cuuimoiiaof 
the measure commonly kpown ae the Livmpool Bill, as well as 
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' tKe difiference of opinion apparent in the Coundl on the question 
induced the subsequent withdrawal of the memoiiaL^ 

On the 2l8t of March the Council appointed a Special Corn** 
niittee to inquire into the principles and working of the system 
of Jury Trial, and the best mode of removing and defects* 
therein and securing its efficiency. This Committee has 
already collected a considerable amount of valuable information 
by the examination of witnesses specially conversant with the 
subject, and has coinniuuicated the results of its inquiries 
(through Its Chairiuan, Serjeant Pulling) to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons recently appointed to 
investigate some points bearing on this vital question of * 
constitutional law. 

In the autumn of last year Miss Mary Carpenter, one of the 
most esteemed and eminent of our members visited India with 
a view to inquire into the social condition of its inhabitants ; 
and on her return to England in this ^ring she communicated 
the information she had acquired respecting the state *of Female 
EducatioiJ, and of the Gaols in Indvi, to two evening meetings 
of the members at the office of the Association, On the 
second occasion Major Hutchinson, Inspector of Police in the 
Punjaub, also gave the result of his official experience on the 
state of prison discipline in that province. The Committee of 
the Reformatory Section thereupon resolved to present the 
subjoined Memorial to Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of 
State for India. 


“ SiK, — The Committee of the Reformatory Seotiou of the 
Association fo^- the Promotion of Social Science, and of the Law 
Amendment Society, bejj's respectfully to .solicit your attention to the 
state of the Gaols and of Prison Discipline in Jiidia, 

“You are, Sir, aware that the question of the due treatment of 
criminals, with a view to the reformation of the offender and the future 
prevention of crime, has long occupied tlic attention of the Societies 

* I roust take the opportunity of correcting an Inacuracy in the Journal of the 

Association, wherein it was stated that the feeling of the Council was unanimous 
in favor of withdrawing this memorial. Though quite ready to concur in the 
mtinion that it might not l)e expedient to press the subject on the attention of the 
Home Omw at that particular moment, I spoke strdu^y In favor of adopting the 
memorial, in order that action might be taken upon U on the first favourable 
opportunity. Certainly tliere were several members of the CnncifVho agreed iu 
that ideir Of the matter. G.W.H. 



rajpreitt^d hj tibii OommiUefO. It lias ako been treqnandy conaidared 
by Parliiuneni and has bean rworted bti by Boval Commissions and 
Committees or both Houses. By these means the true principles of 
Prison Disoipline have been fully elucidated; a system founded upon 
those principles has for some time past !)een in successful operation in 
the convict prisons of Ireland ; while a similar system has been to a 
considerable extent adopted throughout the United Kingdom. 

* “The establishment in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire of a system of 
Prison Discipline founded on the same sound praiciples, is the object 
which the Committee has in view in thus addressing you. Of the 
existing evils in the Gaols of India, evils great and even terrible, the 
Committee can have no doubt, after hearing the information detailed 
to it by oye-witnesses who have recently quitted that country. This 
evidence is, moreover, corroborated by the facts stated in printed 
o/Hcial reports. 

“ For example, it must be conceded that the separation of criminals 
at night is an essential element of sound prison discipline. Now the 
•Committee learns that throughout the Gaols of India there are but few 
separate sleeping cells, sometimes as many as forty or fifty prisoners 
being locked up together, generally for twelve hours, and that without 
light. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that the prison 
officers find it impossible to jirovont grievous moral contaminations, 
and oven heinous crime. 

The Committee also learns that hardly any i)rovision exist# for, the 
ills! ruction of the prisoners, either by the appointment of suitablo 
Hchoolmastcrs, or in any other way. It is obvious that religious 
teaching cannot be given tc Native prisoners ; but this makes it the 
more impoi^aut that thev should have the benefit of moral training, 
and of the elements of cducafion. 

“The case of the fomale j)riiioners seems to be even moi:/aeplorable 
than that of the males ; since they not only suffer the same evils, but 
have the additional disadvantage of being left without any warders of 
their own sex, and in a great measure without care or help in their 
wretchedness. . 

“ The Committee is informed that in many gaols there is enormous 
crowding, and other evils incident to the unsuitable condition of the 
buildings, which frequently have been erected for other purposes than 
that for which they are employed. There is consequently a very high 
mortality. The Gaol Beport of the Madras Presidency gives a death 
rate of 12*944 per cent, per annum. 

“ Hardly any provision seems to have been made for the reformatory 
treatment of young offenders in India ; yet the contaminating nature 
of the gaols, and the known increase of juvenile crime, make the 
establishment of reformatory schools an urgent necejisity. To you. 
Sir, the Oomraittco need not quote the beneficial results which have 
followed the institution of reformatorios in this kingtiom, for you have 
been one of the most consistent, as you were one of the earfiest sup* 
porters of that system. 

“ The Committee is aware that the evils above described have 16ng 
been the subject of anxious consideration by the Government of India, 
and that some ameliorations have been at various times effected ; but 
the difficulties in the way of improvement seem to be too great to be 
surmounted by tlie means hitherto employed. The principles of con- 
vict treatmept which have been adopted m this kingdom do not. seem 
to have found their wie^ into Inma. At this moment several new 
gaols ‘ are contemplated, and cepla'al prisons lor long-sentenced 
prisoners ere in course of erection; yet even in these the provision 
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of so])arate slt'opinc: colN fi)i;nll tlio ])ris()i\ers does not. form ])nrt of 
the aiTangomeiits, nor is the Committee aware that tlio gaols gf'iiornlly 
are being constructed in a mauner suited to ilio adoption of a- sound 
sy.-teni of di'^cijdino. Tinmodiate notion seems, theroforo, to bo urgently 
icipiired to ]>revcnt the expciiditnre of puldic money in a. way which 
may iiOT'oafLCr be dec])ly regretted. Witli tins ol)jeet in \ ievr, the 
Committee ventures to suggest that a Commission, constituted of some, 
person or ]>ei\'^oiis thoroughly versed in the improved treatment of 
convict^, he .-'Otit to India (o eo-nperate with the (iovernmeiit there in 
the establishment of a prc»per system of pri-nii discipline. 

“Tim (’ommittoc need not point out tli.n a alurary trt'ut ment of 
prisoners lead.', iiecessarily to the prevcni'o.j of criju ■ ;in I C(n)'-o- 
i^ iently to an economical saving both to the Covernmont and to ih(' 
whole community. On this ground alone the (’oTiimittoe might b(» 
jiHriiied in calling your attention to tin* subject; but there are Idgluu* 
considm’aT ioii'! than this; those of tlu‘ welfare of (he iTn?nense jjopiila- 
liom of India, and of the moial (bn\ wl'ieh de\’<)lvo'' on our nation lo 
(‘arc fo]‘ the interest', of (iur Indian fellow snbjeets. 'riieso, Sir, have* 
impelled the CoiuTnittec to addros- you thus earnc'.tly, in tho«fnll con- 
viction that Its represeniarioris will receive from yo»i a favonraljh} 
hearing.'* 

The fleputatlon wlio presented this .Memorial on the 5th 
June ]&st were* luo.^t favourably received by Sir Stafford 
Xortlioote; and it is hoped that some active stops rpay be soon 
taken by the la !ia Offic? to rennulynlv' cviL's conyjiained (vf. 
It is probable that the xVs.sociatIoii will resolve to address its 
attention more closely than it has Jiithcrto clone to the social 
condition of our Indian fellow-subjects ; and it will doubtless 
manifest its desire to co-operate with the Association recently 
founded in Bengal for objects similar to its own, and on a basis 
carefully modelled after its example. 

The Rev. Walter L, Clay, having obtained ecclesiastical 
preferment, has resigned the office of Secretary, to which he 
was appointed in May, 186C, on the retirement (J Miss Isa 
Craig. The office has been thereupon abolished by the 
Council. 

The loss sustained by the death of Mr. Jtobert Culling 
Hanbury, M.P., Chairman of the Reformatory Section, ha.s 
been already noticed. Sir Charles Hastings, who was Prosiflent 
of .the Health Department at the Tork OongreSvS, Sir Villieis 
Surtee 85 and Mr. Serjeant Manning have also died within the 
twelvemonth past. 

The Eleventh Congress will be o]>eiied at Belfast on the 
18th of September next, under the presidency of Lord 
Dtifibrin. 

GEORGE WOODY ATT HASTINGS. 
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RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 

PEESIDENT OP THE AS80CUTION. 


H aving already fulfilled the respective offices of a Vice- 
president and President at two of the meetings of this 
Institution, if I be asked a reason of my re-appearance on tlie 
present occasion, the answer thereto will be very simple. 

First, Lord Stanley, who had been appointed to the distin- 
guished honour, was called away to exercise his high talents in 
discharge o? the duties of Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department;' and, 

Secondly, Lord Brougham, who has so often and so power- 
fully occupied this chair, pleaded in refusal, the increase of age 
and infirmities, desiring some little repose after bis brilliant 
and laborious services. Howover deep our regret, the appeal 
was irresistible ; and.the committee, — though sure that it was 
difficult to find a successor, and impossible to find a substitute; 
and while convipced, moreover, that the noble lord, differing 
from so many men, who at times are able but not ready, 
and at others ready but not able, would here be, as usual, both 
ready and able in afty eflPort of science and intellect, — gave waj 
upon the point, and followed his judgment rather than their 
own. . ♦ 

By this time the session was verv far advanced; most persons 
of note had quitted London — the eWee was necessarily limited ; 
and the request was addressed to myself, with which I 
complied, because, although weary from lalmur and other 
causes, and in many respects unfit, I wished to show that 
I hod not forgotten, and mat I never could forget, the people 
of Lancashire. 

We are npw about to celebrate our tenth anniversary, and 
we mav be summoned to show cause why our existence should 
be prolonge^we may hmr that the questions are exhausted. 
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and the perpciiinl repetition of the same details is wcavi nme 
aiivl useless. Ihit let it he ohservtMl, tiiai tiu' repotiti(»n o’ tin' 
same <lotails is not in the same ])laees and before the ann‘ 
aiidiciiees; and, even if it won' so, tlieia' steps in the la!\e*e !i?e 
c>f the Apostle, to write the s:ime tliiii<'s to yon, to me, 
in h^ed, is not o'rievoiis, h\\\ for you it is snn':*’ ~-afe, Ix'ean-ii 
we sj^cak of whieh come home to every man's life, and 

almost tc> evi'ry man's l>i)soni — thiip^’s whieh (‘an not he 
iie'i.'lected, if i^en-'nintly, nitlionl dati'^-er, and, if wilfully, 
'without hoth danger and eriuie. 

It is true, no doubt, that w*e have given to the world several 
volumes of Tra fisacfioifs^ ahowmVmg hi most valuahle re])orts of 
our discussions and proceedings. They arc rich in argument 
and facts on all the suhjects embraced in our programme ; and 
were the curious and the sympathising disposed to study thenf 
wc miglit l)e spared, for some time at least, any fiirthCr ettorts 
in this direction. But such is not the case, and we must trace 
it to a spirit at all periods strong, hut p(^culiarly so in our own 
g-eneratiim— a love of things actually or apparently new. An 
old tliifught, ail old fact, an old inference, dressed up in a new 
garment and ju’csented in a fresh light, has all the charm of 
novelty, even to minds well convcrsiuit with the subject: and 
liundreds, no douh't, who would shrink from the dull and 
solitary pursuit of facts difFu^cd through numerous and bulky 
octavos, a^e fa-cinaied hv the hitman voice in the delivery 
of eloquent addresses, or in the lively, vigorous, and prolitahlo 
discussions that follow so freejuefuly on the close of the several 
papers, . 

But, though wo have old suhjcids, see how constantly wo 
are aided by new men — and heroin lies one gi’eat advantage of 
our system. Latent science, latent zeal, latent energy, latent 
intellect, latent, through diffidence, want of opportunity, nr 
subject-matter, are brouglit to the light of <lay before your 
assembled congress. Each one wlio has contributed an essay, 
or taken pari in the didiherations, rcturiKS to Ins home, and 
becomes re^’ogni.scd as a centre of influence and practical 
knowdedge. Thus the spirit and power of active service arc 
wddely difFuscd, silentlyv/orking in times of health, but prompt 
and loud in times of disease ; au<l I cannot but attribute, under 
( rod’s good providence, the suppression of the, late epidemic, 
in no small measure, to the larger views, the readier knowledge, 
the greater capacity for imposing discipline, or submitting to 
it, and to the faculty, so recently and so advantagooiiHly ex- 
hibited, for immediate and efFoctive co-operation among func- 
tionaries and volunteefs, professional and unprofessional per- 
sons — all which issues have sprung from the exhortations wc 
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liavo uitevcMl, the losons we have given, tlie facts w^e have 
adrhieed, t]ie j>n>ofs we have, instituted, and the liealthy and 
(‘iiliglitciiirig (‘ireiiit, as it were, of om* Judges of Assize, who 
tortli, ye.ir l)y year, to set at liberty a legion of physical 
:ni<I moral (rnilw, long and hopelessly despised or imprisoned 
J)y tlie ignoraiuv^ or indifierence of our forefathers. 

It i ' said in many ([uarters, ‘Ulie Congress has exhausted tiic 
sii])j(‘(‘t, biif ueverllieless it lias devised no cures.” Tlie 
s(‘eond pan of the senteiiee thus refutes the tirst, for the 
wliole thing then remains to he done. So far from having 
exhausted tlie subject, we have barely penetrated the outer 
crust, nor will our real ditticulties diminish, as in the physical 
sciences, witli improvements of knowledge. It is impossible 
for us to lay down our formula?, as in chemistry, astronomy, 
•and geology, to be obeyed and relished the moment they are 
reduced to actual demonstration. In our pursuits the moral 
and physical elements are closely, intricately, and inseparably 
combined. We shall jirobahly break up, this very session, 
liaving established to our hearts’ content, and that of all think- 
ing jieople, the necessity and praeticubillty of many things 
essential to the bodily and mental welfare, nay, safety, of 
millions, all to be set aside or ignored, as the phrase is, with 
some honotirablc cxco[)tions, by vestries, boards of guardians, 
and every form, pressure, and liind of single or associated 
jnoprietors. 

To jianse, however, in our career, would, on the part of 
science, be a pusillaiuinoiis confession of defeat ; but on the 
}).art of humanitv and morals it would bo a resolution no less 
perilous than disgraceful. 

JS'evcrthelcss, some care is required in the opposite direction. 
I may he wrong, yet 1 cannot hut suggest a little hesitation 
before we embark on questions that arc simply political or 
imperial. 1 have been urged to lay before the congress, irri- 
gation in India, bribery at elections, treaties with foreign 
nations, and many other points of a similar character. But, 
first, 1 have no wish to see oiir gatherings converted into 
])arlianieuts ; and secondly, w'O have enough on hand to 
demand, and to occupy, the.activity of at least two-thirds of a 
generation. 

The President of the day is, I conclude, expected to say a 
few words, in the nature of a charge to the jury, on the 
several subjects to bo handled hi the various sections. For my 
own part 1 approach not a few of them with fear and trembling, 
feeling, in jny ignorance, that the ‘^safest clo<iuencc concerning 
them is my silence;” and that in matters of law, the first 
here on the list, we uiiprofessioufJ persons arc tempted some- 

B 2 
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times to take a common-sense view of the question; and llicn 
we are sure to bo wrong. So, leaving the important principles 
and graver details to the enlightened and distinguished men 
appointed to this department, I will simply notice one or two 
heads that have fallen occasionally under my own observation. 

A great and startling problem is proposed, “ What ar<^ tlio , 
best means of preventing Infanticide V* I am glad tliat the 
subject is introduced, and that the congress scouts the asser- 
tion made, I regret to say, not very long ago, by two cinint nt 
persons, that to institute such an inquiry, was to institute a 
libel against the women of England. The crime has attained 
to formidable proportions, and may not, in decency, be dis- 
regarded. We have not yet sufficiently examined and 
methodised the many, various, and complicated causes that 
lead to the perpetration of it by interested agents, or the * 
palliation of it before juries. My own opinion is, if* I may 
venture to say so, that, in a state of the population, where 
infant-life is not, as in vigorous and growing colonies, of high 
marketable value, the law will do but little. The Bill of last 
session, »which did not pass into an Act, offered one excellent 
provision ; and a strict registration of all reputed to be still- 
born, might give us some farther secupty. But we must not 
rely upon statutes. The nostrums of some reformed are unfit 
to be discussed ; and I hope that, without much weiglitier 
arguments, we shall place very small confidence in Foundling 
Hospitals. 

The coroner’s court is a most valuable and ancient institu- 
tion; and every one will acknowledge how many admirable 
men we number among its officers. J3ut still, wo may ask, 
whether the proceedings are not oftentimes slurred over to the 
miacnrrkge oi public justice, particularly in eases where no 
public excitement has preceded the inriuiry. We may ask, 
too, whether the substitution of a fixed salary for a fee, does 
not, in many instances, virtually prevent the establishment of 
an inquiry at all 1 

Are we right, I put the question with diffidence before men 
so skilled in jurisprudence, to exhibit such extreme, and 
almost inviting, lenity towards crime and violence, in some 
instances, simpljr because the parties are young? Is it wise, 
is it just, to encode property with such severity of protection, 
and visit offences against the person with comparative indif- 
ference ? It may be so ; but the public would be glad to hear 
the reasons from high and competent authority. 

The subject of education will bo so well handled by our 
liberal and enlightened friend, Mr.*Bruce, and bis coadjutors, 
that comment of mine on its principles and practice would, 
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certainly, Ix' superfluous, and might, besides, be considered 
arrogant. JiUt 1 cannot refrain from a few words of gratitude 
and Joy, wli< n, by the blessing of God, I review the past, and 
oojnpare tlK‘ state of the infantile poi)ulation in factories, col- 
lieries, mines, and other trades, with that which shocked our 
^03’es, and grieved our hearts,” some five and thirty years ago. 

Tlianks 10 a merciful and Almiglity Providence, wc have 
. learned, and learned by happy experience, tliat labour, manual 
labour, the lot which lie has, in His wisdom, assigned to the 
vast iiiajority of our race, is not incompatible with the highest 
moral dignity of man. Thousands, nay tens of thousands, 
under the limitation of the hours of toil, are receiving a sound 
and eft*ecti\o education ; the young by frequenting the schools, 
the adults, both male and female, by the improvement of their 
• opportunities to advance iu moral, domestic, and literary 
acquirements. 

The alternation of work and study, in due succession and 
relief, the half-time ^stem, as it has been called, is alike 
healthy and fruitful. The mind is not depressed by the labour, 
but the labour is invigorated by the refreshment of the mind. 
Do w'e not all feel the principle of it in ourselves ? Its 
practical and most blessed effects we see in all the mercantile 
occupatioifs governed by the provisions of the Factory Acts. 
We see it in numberless industrial schools in Loudon and else- 
where. If^you doubt the assertion, study the Reports of 
Messrs. Baker and Redgrave, and their cfficieiit officers, the 
sub-inspectors ; study^ it iu the Reports of Messrs. Chadwick 
and Tufncll, in their* accounts of the metropolitan scholastic 
cstablishmonts. 

A short time back the excellence of the system came before 
my eyes in a veiy prominent way. I visited the Potteries in 
comj)any with JVfr. Inspector Baker, to whom we owe so much, 
so very much, of this successful issue. I need not describe to 
you the bodily and mental degradation, in former days, of that 
neglected district, the state of the places of work, the dust, 
the insupportable heat, the prolongation of toil through the 
day and through the night, the utter ignorance, the gross 
immorality, with all the evils that attend^^ou a defiance of the 
material and spiritual laws of nature. They arc all set fortli 
at largo in that true bill of iudictment against the English 
nation, the five Reports of the Childrens Employment Commis- 
eioners. But how is it now ? Though the test has, as yet^ 
been only jmrtially ai)pUed, the scene is changed. Two thou- 
sand children are at school on the half-time system ; and two 
thousand children arc thus exhibiting the results of luei’cy- 
consideration, and love. The evidence of the teachers who 
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knew them before, and who know them now, is wonderful and 
heart-stirrinp. 

The half-timers arc e([ual, nay, oftentimes superior, to the 
whole-timers, that is to say, those who study and work, sin pa^*^ 
those who study, and do not work at all. Of this we had a 
forcible proof in the past year, when the half-timers oi llu; 
several schools distcancod the wliole-timers, in tlie ra<*(‘ ot* 
competition; and, in almost every instance, (‘arried o(i‘ tin', 
prizes. TJio reason is td)vious: tlie cluiraeter of their toil 
demands accuracy, preei-iou, eonstniit, unw in t rin;^’ altentimi, 
and prompt ohedienee; ami everythim;’ must he >eized at the 
moment, hccause nothing can be recovered. Uiihroken, un- 
wearied after moderate toll, they bring thedr ha]>its with them 
to the school ; and the discipline of pots and pans, humble as 
it may appear, is found to be nobly instrumental to the acqui-. 
sition of letters and learning. , 

I was opposed to the measm*e,” said one of the intelligent 
schoolmasters, but a few months have given me a totally 
different view. Fomerly as I went through the streets, I 
heard nothing but oaths and cursing, blasphemies and obscenity, 
from children of the tenderest years. But now I hear nothing 
of the kind ; the boys touch their caps ; and the girls drop 
their curtsies, and all try to exhibit aftection and redtj)ect.” 

This I can confirm by personal observation. When I went 
into the schools, and talked to them of their books, of the 
course they had begun, of the hope.s they entcrtauicd, and of 
the thraldom from which they had been delivered, 1 heir eyes 
sparkled with confideuce, freedom, and joy ; and 1 blessed 
God — who could lielp it? and I b*le>scd the legislature, and 1 
blessed the employers, and I blcs.sed tlie schoolmasters, and in 
my satiahetioDf I blessed everybody for the glorious siglit 1 
Lad been permitted to witness- 

All, however, is not achieved. There is much land yet 
be won. “ Let not him that putteth on his armour, boast him- 
self like him that putteth it oil.” I appeal to you on the behalf 
of fourteen hundred tlnmsand children, women, and young 
persons, still under the slavery of cruel and opiwcssive trade, 
who are, to this homr, without the pale of legislative pro- 
tection. 

But while I leave the remainder, I must dwell for a moment 
on the abominations of the brickfields. Let the hardest heart 
that can be found in England visit those sjiots, and if he be 
not moved, he must at least be ashamed of hi.s sex and of his 
country. There tlie female seems to be brought to the lowest 
point of servile ignorance and degradation. llutulit)d.s of little 
girls, from 8 to 11 years of age, half-naked, and so besmeared 
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with dirt, j» ' to 1)0 burcly distliipfulf-lialde from tlic soil they 
htaiul OH, an put to work In tlic.se aboclcH of 0|)]jrcssioH. Hear- 
ing IS burdens of clay on tlielr lieads, and in their 

:ij*nis, they i otter, to and fro, during many liours of toil. 
U iicn I sp oke to tliein, they citlnir remained agliast willi 
asionl^lmnnii , or ran away screaming, as thongli some evil 
*.-|>lrit had appeared to them. 1 conl<l not resti'aiu my indig- 
nation, nor ••an 1 now, at tliis wicked scoj*ii of fennale rights, 
this ANicked ^\as^e of female exccdlence and virtue. ^Mothers and 
wiv('> tljcy can never be in the high ainl holy sense of those 
N\onls; ami y(‘t, \vere tliey trained to do(‘eney and truth, migl)t 
lliere not be biund some to eciual the priceless heroism of Jrady 
Haker, or the Christian Intcdlcct oi Mrs. Stowe? 

Is it possible in Manehesier, (^Manchester so high and ]>vond 
.that slie professes to have a school of lier own,) to pass, with- 
out notice and rebuke, another terrible pliase of human 
suft’ering? The law has already denounced the crime and 
cruelty of the system of climbing-boys. Why then is it still 
found in so many cities and places boastful of their wealth and 
civilization ? Which of all our national sins is more atrocious, 
more degrading, Jiiid so little justified by the plea of necessity ? 
The evidence cannot be stated here, it is recorded at large in 
the Coinnwssioners’ lloports. But tliis fact I will adduce for 
your consideration. When England, a few years ago, took a 
high and noblo tone in denouncing American Slavery, an 
accom[)lishcd and zealous lady, of the Suiuhern Slates, allud- 
ing, in a talc called/^ Tit for Tat,'" to the wrotcliod chimiiey- 
swccj>crs, uj)briuded us with our hypocrisy that, while wo ba l 
so much sympathy with the blacks, we had none wJiatover for 
our own wlutAi children. America, God be i>raised, has jmrgod 
lierself of that foul stain. Eet us be as forward and as true ; 
and let not the young I{e])ublic put the ancient ^Monarchy to 
shame and confusitm. 

The subject of the cducglion of cbildren la the agricultural 
districts, is one of more diiliculty, not in reference to the 
j)rinci[)le, but iu respect of the nietliod and details. The 
want of the agricultural children is not so mueh a better edu- 
cation as that a longer period should be devoted toil. Many 
persons of oxperieuee liave known cliildren very well taught 
up to 7 or 8 years of age, then called away to daily labour, 
autl, iu con8C(iueucc, so unmindful of their former studios as, 
by the time they arc Bi or 17, to have wholly forgotten almc^st 
the very letters of the alphi>bct. The iutroduciion hero of the 
half time eystem is nyithcr necessary nor j)racticabl(' ; it is not 
necessary ‘in the sense of overtoil, unhealthy oecuj)ation, or 
danger to life or limb ; and it is not practicable, for the 
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children do not work, as in manufactures, congregated in large 
masses — they are separated in twos and throes at considerable 
distances from each other, the places of labour are far remote 
from their school and their dwellings, so that the whole day 
would be expended in effecting the exchange of the stia louts 
and the workers. The evening classes, with some except itms, 
are hardly a supplement to this defect, for during the find 
months the lads prefer the open air, and when tlie wintoi' bus 
set in, the heavy rains, the bad roads, the long distance.-, and 
the dark nights, and where a separation cannot be effected, tlic 
dislike of the adults to be found with the youths in the miiiiq. 

i )lace of study, all back up and aid the general indifference' to 
looks and learning. 

Yet the question must be wrought out. I have myself a 
plan which, I admit, will require trouble, will cost a little 
money, and may, after all, prove a failure. I may be exposed 
to severe criticism, but it is worth a triiU. I should propose 
two sets of lads each to work and study on alternate days. 1 
propose it simply os a principle, to be subjected to many modi* 
ncations in practice. At any rate, while we keep this class in 
view, let lis go forward with the other, and not listen to the 
resolution, as illogical as it is cruel, that nothing shall be done 
to relieve the miseries of the children^in trades, because there 
is a defective education for the children in agriculture. 

Essential, and indeed, indispensable as is the section pn 
public healtfl in any meeting of our congress, it need not be 
dwelt upon in an opening address. The subject has excited a 
deep and general interest. Almost all the causes of mischief 
have been dived into, and brought to the surface; and remedies 
of various kinds have been suggested for their cure. The 
legislature too, by the Act of last? session, has declared that a 
wider activity must be exeiciscd by the Government, and 
larger powers be confided to it. J3ut there are yet two points 
on which the executive is nearly impotent, and those of the 
greatest consequence to the labouring poor — the wretched 
supply of water, and in the widest sense that can be given to 
the term, the adulteration of food. Let us hope, ana let us 
work, in this very congress, that another year majr not elapse 
without an effectual abatement of these monstrous inflictions. 

Jhit the master evil which nullifies every effort for the 
benefit of the working people, which leaves us no rest, and on 
which let us take go<^ care that the public also has no rest ; 
the evil that embraces and inionsifies all the others ; the hot- 
bed of pauperism, immorality, disease, and drunkenness — 
drunkenness alternately the cause and consequence 'of disease 
-^thc evil that is negative in preventing every improvement. 
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and positive in maturing every mischief; that lies at the root 
of nineteen-twentieths of the corruptions that beset our social 
state, and forms the crowning abomination of the whole, is the 
domiciliary condition of many thousands of our people. But 
wc must look not only to the pestilential character of the 
actual dwellings, but to the unvcntilated, fever-breeding 
localities in which they stand; the dark, damp, and narrow 
alleys never visited by a ray of the sun, or a breath of frcsli 
air. To describe these things is impossible. They must be 
seen, smelt, tasted, in person. Dirt and disrepair, such as 
ordinary folks can form no notion of; darkness that may be 
felt; odours that may be handled; faintness that can hardly 
be resisted, hold des{>otic rule in these dens of despair. There 
are liundreds where there should be tens ; and thousands where 
there should be hundreds. The overcrowding is frightful, it 
disgusts every physical and moral sense ; and the more so 
when wc see it as a growing, not a declining, evil. The num- 
berless displacements, past, present, and to come, fill the poor 
j>eople, and us too, with terror and perplexitjr. And, as though 
this were not enough, the countless hosts in London <ijectcd 
from their homes, and endearouring to find shelter in dwellings 
already occupied, and abounding with life far beyond eveiy 
limit of de<»ency, health, and comfort, are encountered by some 
40,000 immigrants annually, who are seeking the same accom- 
modation, and contribute, along with other causes, to heap 
family upon family in these bursting tenements, to lower the 
rate of wage, and yet raise the rate of rent, for the great mass 
of the unskilled labourers. 

Is there no remedy for this? None that I can sec, except a 
new fire of London to sweep away all these filthy regions that 
must be destroyed to bo improved, and then a' vast and liberal 
contribution from all sorts and sizes of men, to erect flic city 
on a basis of liealth and humanity. Pour-and-twenty years of 
experience in the matter have led me to no practical conclu- 
sions on a large scale. We have built model lodging houses, 
and, so far as they go, they arc a blessing to the people. But 
wiiat are they among^ so many ?” They yield every return 
that a mere philanthopist can desire, but, financially, nothing 
that could tempt the large capitalists, who seek a remunerative 
investment for their money. The price, too, of land is rising 
mightily; and the great increase of w«ngcs among carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers, is a very heavy addition to the cost of 
building, and, by consequence, to the am<nint of the rents, 
llouses are springing up around the cities, it is true, but they 
are altogotlier for workmen of large weekly receipts. Subur- 
ban villages are proposed with penny trains, but the objections 
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made to them are eiulloss, priiieipally hy the women, who 
assign to me very sound and business-like reasons for rei using 
to (jiilt their ordinary abodes: mnl, indeei!, w<M’e lliey to do so, 
tlm ])ub]ie weal would bo litlle sc‘r\ed lliereby, for llio lillJiy 
tenements (unless a wholesome system pri'vailed to pull down 
in proportion as you build up) W'ould instanlly be selzecl by a 
herd of oceupants, and all the mischiefs be porj^etuated, and 
probably increased. It is necessary, moreover, that m;niy 
classes of skilled workmen should have their dwellings within 
hourly reach of their [)rineipal and of each other. 'J'o tlu ,-e 
the suburban village and the penny train are of small use ; nor, 
in truth, to any but those who have fixed hours, fixed places of 
work, and good and certain wages. To the labourer who lives 
from hand to mouth, hunting around for a job, hanging about the 
docks, the yards, the sho})s, the courts, ahvays uncertain of the 
amount of his gains, and sometimes uncertam of any receipt at 
all, rising early and late taking rest,” the railways and the 
residenctis are utterly worthless ; and yet these classes arc the 
vast majority of the ill-housed population. For these, our 
model ^buildings have dune nothing, and can do nothing ; no 
one of the sc/jcrnes hithovto j)ropouiidod, no one of the Uills 
tfuhmitted to parliament^ holds out even the shadow of a pro- 
in/se. Suppose it he ordained^ that tenements shail be built, 
it follows, of course, that they must Iw constructed witli ov< ry- 
t\nug that health and decency requires. But who of this cta-s 
of the people w ill be able to meet even the lowest rate of tlio 
new weekly payments tor famil y.houscs ? And if constructed 
on a plan of .'^ingle rooms, the utinpst that these casual labtmrers 
arc able to aflbrd, wc shall perpetuate, bylaw, a system of life, 
subversive of every moral and phybical obligation. 

I will refer to btit one mode a*mong the many which have 
been dcvi.scd for the amelioration of this state of things. A 
society, of which I am president, has executed .scv(*Tal works 
in the way of the adaptation and conversion of existing tene- 
ments, Single houses or entire courts and alleys have been 
repaired, wdiite-washcd, and ventilated — drains have hcon 
fitted to thii main sewers, ])avemcnts laid down, ami a due 
supply of water provided. The accommodation, no doubt, is 
not equal to that which i.s given by new buildings, but many 
of the happy issues are obtained by it, and the benefits arc 
cfiected at about one-seventh of the cost of fresh constructions. 
This plan, though qualified to effect improvements on a large 
scale and at a clieap rate, has not, I am sorry to say, found many 
imitators : but hear the result in a single locality. I had long 
coveted a court in a sad part of London, because T knew it to 
be a hotbed of fever, violence, and immorality. One house 
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alone laid ]>r<«luce(l twentv-two cases of fever in twelve 
jnonihs. At last, by the liberality of a widow-lady, I 

oijfaincd ‘s^ioIl of it. The society 'went to work, and 

achieved its jMirpose — turbulence and disease were banish^l. 
Tlu‘ incdicai man of llie di.^trict writes, fever is unknown 
in this once pestilential court;’' the police oiiieers assure us 
tliat, ^\hcl•ca- in fonner days the constables never dared to 
enter il but in twos or threes, they now i*arely lind it 

luaa^ssarv to ^o there at all. And the whole of this has 

))een doiui in such a way that the inmates enjoy a vastly 
increased accojninodali<m with no increase of rent, and the 
society receives iy)on its outlay a return of at least nine per 
cent. 

Such, amidst abundant advantages and blessings, is the 
social state in things material of many of our fellow subjects. 
AVc need not, bowever, dwell longer on these details, 

“ Quis aul Knrystlica durum, 

Aut illiuidati uescit Bui-ividis nrasV” 

But may wc not lift up our eyes a little above the Ipvcl of 
laws and regulations, codes, and edicts, and see whether there 
exist not motives of action, motives of universal impulse, of 
greater po\%er, and more adapted to the wdlful individuality of 
the present times ? Is there notliing in tlic human heart, in 
the human iuteliigenee, in the human constdousness, to wdiieh 
W'e may appeal, to heget i\ higher and happier public oinnioii, 
ill wd)ieh w'o miglit, as it w’cre^ live and move and have our 
being;" not as a substitute for statutv^s and enactments, but 
to inspire, direct, and govern that, wdiich statutes and enact- 
ments can never reach? Is it vain to liopc that common 
sense may, hcreafl(*r, exer<*isl% not an absolute, j)crhaps, but a 
wid(*r, intlueuce among civilised peoples, atul teach them that, 
nationally and interuationally, men ilo not dwell securely, and 
thrive, by the misery and degnulation, but by the w’cifare and 
honour of each other? It may he vain ; but it is not vain, in 
gatherings sucli as thcsse, to proclaim the truth, to discuss its 
practical charaetm*, to cherish and tlesire it. Aftd yet 1 am 
ugliast, wlien I observe that, in all the exliibitlons at home and 
abroad, compounded of the ju'oducts oi the various regions of 
the earth, rides and cannons, svvords and torpedoes, with the 
manifold munitions of war, occupy a broad space in the temples 
professedly dev oled to art and science. I ventured a similar 
remark at the Statistical Congress of 18G2 ; and the same 
thought has been stated in the present year by that eminent 
cimineer, Mr. Ilawksley, who seems to think that the great 
bulk of the inventive and mechanical faculty is, for the 
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moment, directed, almost exclusively, to refine and jicrfect 
every instrument of destruction. 1 do not say this in any 
craven spirit of submission to foreign nations, or that wc .'■lioiild 
nj|>kc ourselves naked before our enemies — out upon suc^i a 
notion ! but simply to express a wish that they would listen to 
our appeal, and entertain thoughts as far remote, as our own, 
from insolence or aggression. 

Does the Atlantic cable teach us nothing? Has a iiKTciful 
Providence established an intercourse between two nations of 
the same race, with kindred institutions and common interests, 
only that we may hear of “ wars and rmnonrs of wars,"’ give 
or receive orders for every military service, hurl dcliance at 
each other, and pervert that which was intended for our peace 
into an occasion of falling ? This mighty result of intellci'- 
tnal and moral power has begun its career with mutual words 
of congratulation, friendship, thankfulness, and joy.* May no 
other sj^irit ever pass along its wires, and may “ it lead the 
rest of its life according to this beginning 1 ” 

But turn to contemplations more purely national. Why 
are our c<4onial fellow-subjects, when they visit our shores 
nearly strangers in the land, and find not hospitality at every 
corner? Do we despise their loyalty, depreciate tlieir affec- 
tion, or shut our ej'es to their mighty future ? Vfery far from 
it. Our neglect is the result of ignorance; and we lose, by 
listlcssness. and inattention, the happy means of binding 
together all regions under Her Majesty’s rule, with a rcci- 
^irocal esteem and regard, conducive alike to the dignity and 
freedom of the children, and to tjho honour and benefit of the 
mother country. 

But this is applicable,' with no Jess force, to our feUow 
subjects from the East. India is making prodigious strides, 
not only in material but moral jirogress. Her sons come hither 
from every presidency and every province ; they enter our 
coWeges, inna oi court, and ediools of science, in preparation 
for proicisionid career in ihcir own country. They dash boldly 
into competitive examination with the Euroiiean, and not unfre- 
quently carry the day. In sense, justice, policy, in the spirit of 
Christianity, are these men to be overlooked? Attentions 
shown to them in England strike a chord tiiat thrills through 
the whole of Ilindostan. Their manners and conversation arc 
graceful, their thoughts high, and their views^ of the blessings 
of the British rule sagacious and solid. It is from this rule 
that they forscc the welfare of their fellow-millions. “ Abolish 
« polygamy,” said a number, as they stood around ^me ; “ cdu- 
cate our women, raise them in the scale of life, and make 
<‘thein what all women should be.” I ask you, was not this 
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Social Science?” Have we announced, ehall we announce, 
the Gospel alone excepted, a greater truth for the comfort and 
civilisation of mankind ? 

Surely wc may have a larger sympathy, a demeanour leis 
cold and formal, expressions more genial and cheering, with 
lyoro of our common nature, towards those who live in our 
si^rvice, or Avhosc labour wc employ, or whom among the 
j)oorcr classes wc may visit at their homes, or meet along the 
road. AVe read in the book of Ruth, that Boaz said to his 
reapers, Tlui Lord be Avith you;” and they answered him, 
“ The Lord bless thee!” The sentiment may ever be in our 
li(‘arts, though the practice of it must be regulated by opportu- 
nity. 

To enunciate, diffuse, and enforce such vicAvs, we must look 
to the aid of the most portentous engine that ever existed, the 
j)ublic press, an engine Avith such unprecedented capacities for 
good or evil, that it can hardly be regarded as a simply human 
power. It is idle, I think, to assert that its influence is less 
than in former days. The influence of the press, in all its 
various forms and ramifleations, of journals, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, has increased, is increasing,^ and can never be 
diminished. Doubtless Special Science has some business here ; 
hoAV we mtty act I cannot say ; but what Ave should desire is 
to sec the jiress entrusted to the stoutest intellects, the highest 
morals, and the truest hearts in the country. The spring-tide 
of sclf-contidcut democracy is nownigh at hand; and I see no other 
hope save this (and it is a feeble one) for national and individual 
liberty, for external and internal peace, and for the grand, though 
home^, issue, of Live and let live.” But the editors of the 
British Journals (and let me, include those niarv^ellous men, 
the body of reporters) have never been deaf to the claims of 
humanity and justice, to cries such as those which are sent 
forth from these halls — nor Avill they* be so now, when Ave 
appeal to them to do that which no statutes, no edicts of Privy 
Council, nor Acts of Parliament can achieve, to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all vigour and perseverance. Public 
opinion may lead to good laivs, or supersede the necessity for 
them, and so avoid the abundant variety, and complication, of 
cuactincnts AA’hIch eventually break down, or fall into disuse 
by tlieir minuteness and extent. Is it not a frightful condition 
of things that, here in the nineteenth century, Ave are com- 
pelled by disclosures Avhich astonish and sluxdv: the innu'st 
conscience, to demand, year by year, of ‘the legislature, 
jirotection fgr tens of thousands of women and cliildrcn of the 
tenderest ago, against n system of pliysicjil and moral siiftcriug 
and degradation, such as reduces all past “ Jiistory to an old 
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almanac!'’ And is it not frightful when wo consider lh: t the 
vast proportion of tlicse iiitolorahle tribulations, to wlnob tlio 
children are subjeeted, are In all eas(“s permit and in many 
eases inilieted, by the parents themselves ! The law has 
stepped in and rcsciie<l many; the law will again step in :uid 
reseue many more; but I tremble, 1 eonl\“'S, tor the etli(‘ieney 
arid ])ennanency of any maehinery, that is ‘•cabined, eriblud, 
eonfinod/' by the union of money-interests, pervertial natures, 
and the mereenary belief that as godliness is gain, tlna-efoia' 
gain must be godliness. Turn your thoughts to the numerous 
females, some 000,000, engaged in the various departments <.f 
dress, from the royal milliner to the most abject sempstre>s. 
Their sufFerings have oftentimes excited the deepest emotion, 
licstrictions and regulations arc demanded. Butin this matter 
who can invent them ? And, if invented, wlio can enforce 
them \ A more considerate spirit, a more enlarged sympathy, 
and a profounder and more jiractieal apj>rceiation of ^‘do as 
you would be done by,’' would stay the cries of these unhaj»py 
victims, and leave our legislator.^ but little to do. 

Turn your tliouglits also to this fact, and weigh it well. 
These terrible sorrows, to a great extent, do not spring from 
the necessities, but from the luxuries of man ; tlie luxuries, 
not of the rich alone, but oi every class, from tbo'^prer to the 
labourer. Head the tales of woe of those wJio toil on the 
apparel ot the wealthier ciieles, jior omit the records of the 
needlewomen and the sh>])>lu>])s ; read the almost incredible 
narratives of all tin; dl-'case andulentb that taste and the love 
oi show inflict on ehiUlren and foinaloa in the manufeacturc of 
lace, in straw-plaiting, in cheap jcwelh*ry, in artificial flowers, 
in button -making, and a hundrcf| other callings. The mass of 
the people at large, and not a eclect few, maintain the demand 
for these adjuncts and embellishmciits of liimian life. 

I do not say this iif a vain hope, or evci! witli a wish to 
restrict the tendencies of the age. and introduce a now science 
of political c<-onomy. 1 only implore you, in your meditative 
inoincnfs, to reflect liow far such things arc necessary, and 
whether by thoughtful and convenient arrangements, while 
the enjoyments of the consumer will not be stinted, the 
happiness of the producer may not be very greatly advanced. 

It is now time to conclude. But there are some, I fear, 
who will reply that I have entered on a high fliglit of specula- 
tion, and have h;ft terrestrial difficulties too far bclow^ 
Keverthcless, ‘‘ it is good for us to be here.” It is good for 
murmuring man to sec how much of the misery that he suffers 
or inflict.s is due to himself, and how little to tfle decrees of a 
incrcifiJ Ci'cator. It is good for him to see how the principle 
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oT s(;lf-c‘()ntrt)l is tlic f^rand princijdc of all social aiul mdivldual 
fi‘<‘ 0 (l()in ; the sense of re.-poiisibility to God and his 

f(‘l low-man, whether it he tin* soverei;:>*n on the throne, or the 
lalToiirer at tie* |)loii<j»'li, is th(^ source of all that is virtuous and 
(liLCnitlcMl, .and considerate and true. 

• Neither there any ho|)e of attaining.;* excellence unless 
oiir aims he <!ireet<^d hy tin* hiyhe.-t standard. J5e yc, there- 
fori', perfe. t, even as your Father which is in Inaxyeu is 
perfect,*' Surely tin’s was said hy our Messed J^ord rather to 
clev.atc tlie ell’orts and the prayers tlian to (h’clarc the actual 
])ower3 of fidleii man. And have w^e no o-uide ? When at* 
nij^ht we lift up our eyes and contemplate the peace and splen- 
dour of the lio.st of Ilcavcn, liow each one is conforming to 
the law of its nature, and, as it were, rejoicing to subserve the 
ifnivorsal order, we recognise an omnipotent yet gentle 
principle* that demands and receives a willing and exact 
obedience. When we turn our thoughts to the globe on 
wliich we dwell, wc see, in all the works of’ the Great First 
(\iuso, the .same invan<il)lc ])rinoi[)le. It ruled at the creation, 
has prevailed tliroughout Jill time, and will Mess jhe e(Kintless 
ages of eternity. It is tlie law' of kindness and of love, the 

law that — . 

#• 

kivc^s thro’ nil life, extend < thi’o’ all oxtent, ' 

Spread' midi vi* led, operates mi^pont.” 

• 

Here, then, is the law for our ardent l>ut lnim])i(‘ imitation. 
It is rich In promise, joyous ia operation, and certain as truth 
itself. Of such a law how can ayc speak but in the noblest 
language that ever fell from the ])on of uninspired man, Of 
this law there can he no less acknowledged than that her 
scat is tlic bosom of God,* her voice the harmony of the 
\vorld: all things in licaveu and cartli do her homage — the 
very least a.s feeling her care, and the greatest as r.ot 
exempted from lier power : both angels and men, and crea- 
tures of what condition soever, though each in difVerent sort 
niul manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her ns 
the mother of tlieir ])caee and joy.^'^ 


Hooker’s Eccle.‘^. Pol., Book 1 
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I lHE painful duty once more devolves upon me of opening 
the address of the Council with a notice of our losses 
vsince the fast Congress. Of these, the latest is also a severe 
one, in^Sir Charles Hastings, who, beside his relation to our 
W’orthy secr^ary, was one of our most eminent colleagues. 
His great position, his distinguished fame in the medical 
w'orjd, and his rare kindness and huihanity in the ^exercise of 
his profession, are lost in the service he rendered the medical 
bod^ by founding and conducting, the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, which has placed medical and surgical practitioners in 
their just position, and given, rise to the most important 
provJsioDa tor the extinction jof irregular and pernicious 
pmctice. But Im hbourn in the investigation at physical 
science, and his foundation of the Natural History Society of 
Worcestershire, showed how little his stiulies were confined 
to the profession of which be waa so distinguished an orna- 
ment. The world, and social science especially, has sustained 
a great loss in the death, though at an advanced age, last 
April, of Lord Glencig. After an intimate acc|uaintancc of 
sixty-five years, I can truly say I never knew a better man. and 
very few abler. He was a most accomplished scholar, a learned 
man in all respects, a distinguished orator, a minister, whose 
sound views and most able administration were thankfully 
acknowledged, even by the colleagues whose treatment of him 
was so unjust, and to themselves so disgraceful. Above all, 
he was a man of spotless inte^ity, both in his public and 
private capacity, of deep and well-considered religious opinions 
and strong religious feelings, but never for an instant sharing 
the intolerance of others towards those with whom he difiered 
most widely, and firmly resisting all the aggressions of bigotry, 
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Avlictlior or ]>olitifal. IHh |)iil)li(3 ^irtuGS and the 

(‘iitin* of liis nature were strikingly dij^playcd 

'wlnni dlsini- <‘d from liigh oilioe in a manner as inexcusable as 
w.is Lord Pliuiket’s and Lord Wellesley’s, by being suddenly 
1()ld fliat hi^ place was wanted for some other arrangement; he 
yet nev(‘r showed his just resentment by a single vote, or by 
any iHnnark, but perse vered to tlie last in his honest course, 
nor ever ntiercd a word against those colleagues by whom he 
had been ])raised, and tliankcd, and betrayed. lie departed 
from ns in extreme old age, with all the powers of his mind 
entire; and of him it may be truly said: — Non viribus ant 
celeritate corpornni^ niafjnoe res geruntur^sed con silioy auctoritate^ 
sententidy quibus non modo non orbari sed etiam augeri senectus 
solrf^ Wc had, the last time I saw him, been discussing a 
fful)ject that had often before occupied our attention, the 
greater pleasure which arises from a recollection of the past, 
its persons, and events, and scenes, wdicther gratifying or 
not at the time, than in the prospect of the unknown future, 
and on which I had, many yeai's ago, urged the greatest 
of our living poets (Crabbe) to turn his matchless desoriptive 
song. 

It gives me great pleesurc to announce the publication of 
that great (trator and lawyer, Lord Plunketts speeches, which 
we have so long been expecting. Ilis grandson, of the Irish 
])ar, Inns now, as far as was possible, completed his task of col- 
lecting and preparing them for the press, and I am happy to 
add he attends the Congress. • The introduction has been fur- 
nished by me, ns was that to Lord Erskine’s sneeches. But it 
must be observed, that there is this difference oetween the two 
groat ornaments of the bar, that Loixl Plunket, like ]VP. 
Berrver, was j^reaterin the senate than even in his professional 
character. 1 o all friends of the law, as well as of social 
reform, this publication is an event of singular interest, and 
our obligation to Mr. Plunket is great. 

The last session has certainly been most unfruitful in mea- 
sures of law amendment, and, indeed, has been in all respects 
most disappointing to the friends of social science. This was 
no doubt chiefly owing to the lengthy <lebates on reform, which 
led to no measure ; and it is to be x*egrctted that attention was 
not given to the acceptance by the Whigs, at the prh^ate 
meeting in December,* 1S29, of the proposed household suffrage 
with a year’s residence, which might have been extended to all 
inhabitants of each house, and occasioned the admission to the 
suffrage of tjie better class of working men, as well as the 
middle clai*s*oa. The reform debates ended in the dissolution 
of the Liberal ministry, whose resignation was wholly une#- 
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pcctcil, ami miitft be aduilttcd to have been (piiic uniior< 

It however, nuiuifei<t, that as long as there is no j.uiieial 
department^ nothing eircctual will ever be uiulertaken b-r tlie 
gTCut matter of law amciicInienL. What is everybody’ bn^i- 
ness is proverbially nobody’s business; and the head*< ni ihe 
law are (piite enough occupied in administering it as at ] resent 
constituted, besides that they are, iiufortunately, for Ow luo i 
part averse to iuiy change. Many years have now ( .i}> ^ <1 
since our eminent colleague, Mr. "Xapier, before he b, eaiae 
Chancellor of Ireland, carried in the 1 louse of Coiunn-i.s :ui 
address for the establishment of a judicial dc|)artnient, \\ 
received a favourable answer from the Crown ; and, il the pro- 
mises then given had b(‘en }>erforined, the institution w ouhi, 
besides many other advaniagcs (among the rest, the atlonling 
an elHciont council to the lloiue Secretary, in tlie discliaige 
his most delic<4|;e and ditKcult duty of advioing the Crown on 
the^ remission of punishment), have assured the luuler- 
taking of the needful improvements in our legal system. Our 
learned and excellent coUeagtie, Sir Eardley Wilmot, bus 
prrepavod a plan for a Law Amendment Department, the par- 
ticulars of which it is to be hoped he will transmit, should 
his judicial duties unfortunately prevent his attendance at the 
Congress. ** • 

The same negative which applies to the formation of a judicial 
department must unhappily be given as to almost all otlier 
law amendments. Among others the important subject of 
Eeconcilement has been once more passed over, although an 
admirable plan was suggested, and its details proposed by Mr. 
Kerr, the able and learned 8heritt*’s Court J udge, and so framed 
tis to meet the principal objections by jiroviding that iu all 
CHses reconcilement should he optional to the parties. Tlui 
f^veat success of Conciliiition M other countries, esj)ecially in 
Denmark and the Danish colonies, renders this repeated post- 
j>onemcnt truly vexatious. The prevention of aud in 

many instances op[»re8sive, litigation has been truly remarkable 
in those countries — ^as many as 29, <>00 out of 30,000 suits com- 
menced were in Denmark thus settled without being brought 
to trial. 

The report of the Commission for Incpiiry into the great 
su\>ject of capital punishment has been printed, and is ujost 
important from the great body of information which it contains 
both on this and other countries, and it is much to be regretted 
that the material recommendation of the report against public 
executions, though sanctioned by the Upper House alter a 
somewhat warm opposition, has not been adopted by Parlia- 
ment. The more this subject is considered, the expediency of 
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llic cliaiipje thus introduced into the execution of the criminal 
huv will he more fully admitted. 

The j^reat defects in the law of evidence so often pointed out 
still* remain not only without remedy, but without any real 
di feiKU'. The exclusion of parties in cases before the 
l^ivorce Court, after the impressive argument of its learned 
and enlightened judge, still continues. Their exclusion in 
Mitdi ca'fcs was a provision forced upon me in passing the great 
u\ct for the examination of imrtics in all suits, and this was 
repeatedly slated on my authority by the present Chief Baron, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, when a member of the House of Commons. 
The other provision which he strenuously urged of the right to 
a jury of all parties in suits for divorce and for legitimation 
also, was not perhaps sanctioned by the same judicial approval, 
Ijirt was most ably maintained by him. Another most impor- 
tant extension of my Evidence Act has met with repeated 
discussion and postponement, notwithstanding the modificatiou 
adopted of confining it, at least in the first instance, to cases of 
misdemeanour. It was the main ground of Mr. Bentham's 
charge against our law of evidence that we excluded the per- 
sons who know most of the facts. That grievons defect no 
longer exists in civil suits, but in criminal cases we still shut 
out one part^ while we hear the other party, and the evil must 
continue while our criminal procedure remains without a public 
prosecutor, one of the greatest defects in our system. 

The consequences of excluding the accused party have been 
often shown, and petitions to Parliament have strongly expressed 
them. A person is charged with an offence when he .could at 
once explain all the circumstances and show his entire inno- 
cence, and that the whole prosecution is a malicious proceeding, 
but his mouth is shut while his accuser is heard. Then he has 
tbc choice cither of an action or an indictment; of course he 


prefers the latter when he will be heard and fais accuser’s mouth 
shut. Nothing can be more absurd than such a state of the law. 
The French course of proceeding in this respect is carefully to be 
avoided, being one of the worst parts of their very b^d criminal 
procedure, the examination of parties accused by the judges 
at their trial, and their exposure to the moral torture of this 
judicial examination. But it was always proposed that with us 
the examination of the person accused should^ only bo taken 
upon his voluntarily tendering himself, and being^ willing and 
desirous to iindcrgo the sifting of a cross-examination. It must 
be added, that each renewal of this proposition has shown a 
considerably ipci’cascd inclination towards its adoption, more 
especially on the modification suggested of confining it for 
present to cases of misdemeanour. The great amendment in 
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the law of evidence, by my Act for examining parties, would 
thus be rendered complete, if also extended to cases in the 
Divorce Court. 

Of the inany deficiencies of the late session, one was the not 
passing an Act to amend the optional clause in the County 
Courts Act. The importance of the jurisdiction of these coijrts 
has long been admitted even by those who were at first adverse 
to them. The number of suits which they determine is 
prodigious, and so far they are a relief to the Superior Courts, 
a)ul a most valuable benefit to the suitors. The numbers have 
increased since their foundation. In 1S63, they had increased 
since 18oo, in the jwojmrtion of three to two, the number of 
plaints being above 800,000 for above £2,000,000. The last 
return makes tlic number of plaints for I860, no less than 
782,849, and for sums of £1,847,000. Now the optional clause 
is so framed^s to require the previous consent of both parties ; 
and as the one would refuse Avhat the otiicr proposed, merely 
because he proposed it, the clause has had very little if any 
effect in extending the jurisdiction to other cases in kind and in 
amo3int ; whereas, if tlie suitor could begin for a larger amount 
and for otlier objects, it is certain that the great facilities 
afforded by the local courts would induce the defendant to 
acquiesce, A very material increase is thus withheld from 
that most valuable jurisdiction by the delay to make this 
obvious improvement. 

But lamentably unfruitful of measures as the last session has 
been, the Commons have is&ued important commissions for 
inquirj' into the scandalous scenes of corruption which too 
many of the late elections have displayed; and without 
entering into the details, we arc bound, on the mass of 
evidence collected, to conclude that iu several considerable 
borough-s the grossest bribery has prevailed, and the inquiry, 
it is to be feared, has not been without showing the accompani- 
ment of flagrant perjury. It is quite clear that in some places 
the right of voting is considered almost only of value a.H the 
means of ^obtaining money for votes. No question can be 
raised, although we see this attempted, as to the gro.ss 
criminality of the parties, both the candidates and their agents 
and the voters; nor is there the least common sense in the 
allegation that the voters cannot be made to regard selling a 
trust— which a vote is — for money as criminal. They must be 
made to regard it as such by the infliction of severe punish- 
iriont, and the candidates and their agents must also he 
puni.shcd. It is certain that bribery can only bo 8toj)pcd by 
sending tliose who give and those who receive bribes to the 
trcadjiiiJJ, like other offenders. *11x0 desire of liaviixg a seat in 
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Parliament is strong enough to make men despise all pecuniary 
penalties, but it is not so strong as to make them run the 
iininincnt risk of the treadmill; and this fear, though much less 
effectually, will also tend to deter the voter. So was when 
in JBll my Act making slave trade punishable as felony, 
extinguished that execrable crime, which all pecuniary 
penalties and the loss of ship and cargo had not effected, for 
as the gains of one adventure covered -the other losses, the 
traders willingly ran the risk : but men would not risk their 
condemnation as felons. I well remember the year after at 
the Ijivcrpool q^ection I was strenuously opposed by slave 
traders, of whom I had said that when this abominable traffic 
was ended, they could turn their Iiaiid to highway robbery. 
If the Commons are really in earnest and wish to destroy 
bribery, as we must suppose they do, their course is clear, 
and we cannot therefore doubt tliat they will pursue it. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the working of the 
Act passed under the sanction of Lord Carnarvoirs Com-* 
mittec,#and the continued triumph of the Irish, or Sir Walter 
Croftoifs, system in this country. To the late improveufents 
in our county and borough gaols it is reasonable to attribute 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the diminution of crime 
during the Jitfet half year. The employment of Sir Walter 
Crofton by the Home Office in carrying the Act into operation 
has been most beneficial. The result of this Act should 
encourage the legislature to pass other useful laws. But 
grievous as have been the failuises of measures or their post- 
])onemeiit, there is one partial (Excuse for Parliament, at least 
for the Commons, in the amount of private bill business, 
and the exhausting and harasgiing effect of this upon the 
members; and that there is a most substantial measure 
vc(juircd to i*elievc them, needs hardly be again stated. 
With regard to that j)lan, I do not claim nearly the wholo 
merit, but divide it with my illustrious friend the great Duke ; 
and it ought ever to be recorded in liis praise, as a signal proof 
that, with all his known aversion to rash changes in pur insti- 
tutions, yet when there was an admitted evil and a reasonably 
safe remedy, no one was more ready to adopt it, and even to 
urge it upon PaHiamcut. When the question was of the new 
standing orders for the House of Lords, and they were referred 
to a committee, Why not try our great plan,'’ sai<l he ; and 
oil my answering that we never could carry it, Wc can but 
be defeated,” he replied, and then we cah retreat upon 
your less effectual orders.” The great plan was that which 
wc liad devised together, and in which the joint committee of 
both Houses to examine the wflblo Bill was to report, the report 
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being conclusive on tlic facts, having not only examined tlic 
whole, but acted with the assistance of a judicial clniirman. 
In considering the composition of the committee, the Duke 
had at first been for an equality in the numbers from the 4 wo 
Houses, but he ended by considering that there should bc^ a 
majority of the Commons, so little did he suffer his preiudices 
to interfere. There is now no conceivable reason wliy this 
])Ian should not bo adopted; and it would be the greatest 
})OssibIe improvement, not only in saving time and labour to 
the members of the two Houses, but in reducing incalculably 
the expenses of parties and lessening the risks of perjury in the 
evidence adduced. 

But the friends of Social Science have reason to congratulate 
the public on the great achievement of the conductors of the 
Atlantic cable. They hav<e — beyond the hopes of all, and 
against the prejudices of many — ^finally succeeded; after the 
failure of last year, in this extraordinary and most important 
undertaking. The Atlantic no longer offers an obstacle to 
direct and instantaneous communication with the ^Xestern 
world, and in a few hours accounts can come from New York 
to London and Paris. A most fit occasion was taken by our 
Sovereign to congratulate the American President on this 
noble achievement of British art facilitating the intercourse of 
the two continents, and to express, in dignified terms, the 
sense justly entertained of hi3 conduct to those wretched 
agitators who have attempted to disturb the peace in Canada 
and in Ireland. It must be observed that the great use of 
steam in facilitating not only communication of persons and 
papers, but intelligence, has Jaj*geiy and usefully altered tlio 
Duman condition. Every operation of peace and of war is 
affected by it, and it may truly be said that life is lengthened, 
and one object of the philosophers stone accomplished, when 
men can both travel so much more rapidly, and communicate 
with each other so much more quickly. In both respects time 
is saved, and life really made longer to all intents and purposes. 

Wc are now in Manchester, the head-quarters of the great 
Alliance movement, and, next to Rochdale, of the co-operative 
pyetem, which indeed owes its continued existence to this place. 
As to the evils of intemperance, and the iipportant Bcrvices 
rendered by the Alliance to the good cause, there can be no 
doubt. But whatever difficulties we may have, or affect to 
have, on the licensing plan, and its excuse (of which excuse I 
can speak from having in the village close by me half a dozen 
public-houses, and not more than twenty or twenty-five others) 
on one matter no dispute can arise, and no doubt be enter- 
tained. One secs with astonishfhent and indignation, in cases 
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l)cforo inapri traic- in the coiinhy, intoxication iir^ed in 
oxtoniiation of oflences, whereas it is a i^ross agf»'ravation. 
No nnipjislra e is ontitlecl to siifier one such word to he uttered 
Idiii >11 the part of tlie accused. Any mae;istrate is 
l>oun(! to stop the party or his advocate the Instant lie begins 
oil this, and to toll him that if intoxicated he must suffer a 
puni>!ijnont more severe, and the magistrate is further bound 
1 o rahe it in< ) his consideration when the prosecutor has stated 
it in explaining the circumstances of the case. It is undeniable 
lliat a most wholesome olfcct would be produced by the general 
imjircssioii being made tliat drunkenness, though by law it may 
be not liable to [luuishment. oxcejd by small pecuniary penalty, 
yet makes offences to which it has given vise, more severely 
punishable. 

• The progress of co-operation has been most satisfactory. In 
1862, 332 societies did a business of £2,331,650. In 1865 
403 societies did a business of £3,373,847. Wliereas, in 1857, 
there was only a business of £165,770. The lecturing esta- 
blished by Mr. Pitman has had a great effect in giving this 
great increase. It must further be stated, that the great body 
of traders have joined in giving those under them the incalcu- 
lable benefits of reduced hours of work. In all the great towns, 
as well as •London, the half-time rule seems established on 
Saturdays, to the great benefit of the men, both physically and 
morally. 

(.'o-operation, with its mighty benefit, is due to the people, 
and not to the government /)r the legislature. So are the 
institutions fuimded and ccnducted by private individuals, 
though licensed by government, for the retuge of female con- 
victs. afibrding a stage between the prison restraints and tlic 
return to free intercourse with the world. It may be hoped 
that the one established at Ilamiuersmith by the Dowager 
^Marchioness of Lothian, l^ady (Icorgiana Fullerton, and others, 
will succeed. The Carlisle Memorial Ilefuge in Queen’s Square, 
Bloomslmry, under Miss Benneft, after the pattern of which it 
was foimded, has undoubtedly flourished. That great pliilan- 
Ihropist, onr n\uch-respccted colleague, Mr. Comnnssioncr Hill, 
is highly satisfied with the proceedings in both institutions. 

The formation of a Socioty for the Improvement of the In- 
firmaries of lioudon ^Vorkiiouses has had important consc- 
(picnces. The papers read at more than one of our congresses, 
by Misses Twining, Cobbe, Elliot, and others, led to this 
society, and its recommendations have been received with great 
kiucliioss, both by Mr. Gathornc Hardy and his predecessor in 
ollico ; so that the matter will ba brought before parliament, and 
must lead to the removal of the abuses so justly coii)])hihie(l of. 
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If 80 great have been the disappointraents at home, liavc we 
anything to console us when we turn our eyes abroad ? 

The accounts are so conflicting that we cannot pronounce 
anything with certainty on the state of the continent, as ‘‘to 
what may be the distribution of dominion or the continuance 
of peace. Let us, however, hope that the error will not be 
committed of giving a preference to one, even the best, es- 
pecially to Hungary. The great body of the Germans must 
be considered, and the weight of Austria, both by land and sea, 
must never be forgotten, and the united powers of Gcrinuiiy 
in all its departments be fully recognised. On the whole, there 
can be no doubt that the cause of progress is in a hopeful con- 
dition. There is a general tendency towards free institutions; 
and the states of Germany are in confident expectation of 
legislation more or less within the direct influence of the people. 
It should seem tliat the Protestant interest has gained con- 
siderably; and certainly against the great evils of Austria’s 
defeats must be set their unquestionable tendciu^y to lessen the 
papal power and to hasten the departure of the French from 
Koine, c as well as their securing the liberation of Venice, at 
which all our friends must rejoice on account of the Venetians, 
and by no means because the kingdom of Italy had the least 
right to obtain this extension of its teh-itories. • 

In France, there is so strong an opposition to the Imperial 
Government, and so general a desire of material pros])erIty, 
that there seems good ground for a belief in greater freedom 
of discussion being given to public bodies, and even in some 
relaxation of the laws respectingtthe })res8 also. This, too, is 
unquestionable, that great sacrifices liave been made somewliat 
unexpectedly for the termination of hostilities, that the 
Emperor’s conduct to prevent theiV continuance has been highly 
meritoriouBf and that at length a general ])eace is coucludeil. 

Yes ! Peace is restored on the continent, and all friends of 
social science must heartily rejoice. Its conditions and the 
arrangements left by the war, lire of great importance notwith- 
standing ; and 1 cannot help reflecting on the statement which 
I made more* than once in Parliament, that if bystanders sec 
more of the game than those who play it, as the common vsay- 
ing purports, there is a bystander now wiio, besides seeing the 
game, will most probably have some claims to profit by the 
result, whichever party gained ; and so it has turned out that 
the claims have been made, but most properly they have not been 
insisted upon. Whether the peace concluded is to be durable, 
or only a truce, remains to be seen. But whatsoever doubt 
may hang over the future, on the grievous aspect of the past 
there can be none. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
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a wide-spreading war lias raged, and tens of thousands have 
pcrislicd or been consigned to a life of wretchedness by their 
Avounds, and all this has been made to secure an extension of 
doTninion or increase of affluence. The wars of the first Napo- 
leon were hardly more costly of blood, and yet he was excused 
for his lust of conquest, by the service he had rendered in 
clo-iyg tlie anarchy of the revolution — an excuse which belongs 
not to the authors of the late hostilities* Yet is it any real 
excuse for Napoleon ? — and how much is his nephew to bejire- 
fciTcd for his love of peace, and for feeling by his actual 
presence and expres.^ing his deep scvisc of all the horrors 
of war ! .\lthough the glory of war lends its horrible 
atrocities a false glare Avhich deceives us as to its blood- 
guiltiness, in what does the crime of A'apolcon, when he 
sacrificed thousands of lives to his lust of foreign conquest, 
dittci* frdiu that ol Jlol)c-pierre, when he sought domestic 
power by slaying hundreds ot liis fellow-citizens ? In one 
pariicular there is more atrocity in the crimes of the latter — - 
they were perpetrated under the name and form of jiHticc, 
Avhose sanctity they cruelly profaned; but, on the other hand, 
far more blood was spilled, far more wide-spreading and 
lengthened misery occasioned to unofi'ending provinces, by the 
invasions of Spain, and Switzerland, and (.Torinany, ami 
Russia, than by all the acts of the Committee, the Convention, 
and the Revolutionary Tribunal. Nor will mankhul ever be 
free from the scourge of war until they learn to call things 
by their proper names, to give crimes the same epithets, 
whatever outward form tle^y'may assume, and to regard with 
c(iual ablioiTcnec the ’ conqueror who slakes his thirst of 
dominion with tlie blood of his follow-creatures, and the more 
vidgar criminal, wlio is exc(Mitod tor taking the life of a way- 
faring man, that he may seize upon his purse. We hesitate 
not to shed tlie blood of the common felon, and even those 
most averse to capital punisliment make an exception against 
the murderer. Thus there is no dilHculty in prosecuting 
murderers, and the Juries convict who, in cases^ of theft or 
embezzlement, or <‘vcn forgery, would hesitate. Such is the 
universal horror of munler, or even of attempts to commit it, 
ami of partial commit taJ, Then why do the same parties 
regard the slaughter of tens of thousands, some with tolerance, 
and some even with approval ? 

,*'One t«) destroy is murder by tlie law, 

And krop tbv lifted hand in awe; 

To murder ibou.saud.s takes a specious uanio, 

War’s glorious oi't, and gives iiumorUiI fame/* 

Yorntg sect. vxi. 
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Such is the result of war, and while men wiW and lay 
their tens of thousands, the crime of murder on the lar<:est 
scale must c:o on unpunished and unrci^entcd. Yes, un- 
punished in this world. But our Heavenly Father, bestowini>' 
free-will on His creatures, hath declared them accountable lor 
its abuse; and administering justice in mercy towards the 
numbers deceived or compelled into blood-guiltiness, lie 
condemns those that have oetrayed or forced them as their 
accomplices or their instruments to the unspeakable and 
enduring torments of hell. 
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BY 

THE IION. GEORGE DENMAN, Q.C., M.P. 

ON 

JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OP THE LAAV. 


I N accordance with a wliolesome rule of this Association, 
special questions have been chosen by the standing com- 
niiltccs of tlie several departments for discussion at the 
])rescnt Meeting. On those questions papers will b^ read by 
gentlemen who have devoted their attention to the several 
subjects under consideration, and free discussion will take 
jJace updu each. 

this, our settled method of proceeding, much knowledge 
will be circulated, many opinions tested, many fallacies 
ni])ed out, and the cause of truth and justice promoted and 
advanced. - 

The questions specially Elected on tlie present occasion arc 
all questions of largo and pressing importance to the whole or 
to some considerable portion of the population of this great 
country, or of her colonies* and dependencies, and, in at least 
one instance, of the whole civilised world. 

I do not propose to attemj)t within the compass of tills 
opening address to anticipate the discussion of any of these 
special questions, further than by tlie expression of such 
opinions ns are incidental to the brief sketch to which I intend 
to confine myself, of the pi^csent ayiect of some of the busiest 
portioBs of the great camjiaign of Daw Kcforni. 

In that cjunpaign, as in warfare of every kind, there arc 
reverses as well as triumphs to be recorded, but no soldier who 
has enlisted in this cause need ever despair. AVhatcver tlic 
ultimate result may be, we must gain victory after victory, ns 
wo have already done under the guidance of that mighty 
captain who first conceived our jdau of operations, who Juis 
devoted his best and ripest years to tlie service, and who 
still takes an active and an earnest part in every movement of 
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our forces. To no one more than to him has that liable 
eiiloglum ever been a})i)lieable — 

Peace luilh her vielorics, . 

Xo Ic^s renowned than war.” 

Whatever may be the imj)rovemcnt of the science of juris- 
prudence, whatever the progress of law amendment in tumre 
years, it will always be a juat ground of priile and sati>fa< i ion 
to all here ])resent, and to all hitherto existing member -i of 
this Association, that they fought under the banners of Henry 
IJroiigham. 

But the campaign is not yet o\er. Nay, we, are engag' d in 
a struggle which will last as long as there a vestige of I’olly 
and wickedness in the world. Kvery one even of our ftuccc^^cs 
is, in its own nature, necessarily imj)erfect, and will reijiiiiai 
constant watchfulness and diligence in order to (hiteCt and 
amend its iinperfeotitms. How much more, then, must every 
failure ref|uire frovsh and toilsome eiiurts before it can 1)0 
repaired? The very machinery by which alone our work (‘an lx* 
accomplished — the machinery of legislation for the amendment 
of existing laws — may be gravely out of order. The men 
chosen to use, to repair, and to create tliat machinery may 
be so chosen as to give no guarantee of ‘ their fitness for the 
work. 

, Quis custodies ipsos 

Custodcs ? 

The great Montesquieu has trulAsaid tliat in England the 
errors of legislation are often iiscfur by the spirit of attention 
which they create in the nation. It is to this spirit of 
attention, and to the public upinioi^ resulting therefrom, that 
all real refonns are mainly due. These are the weapons by 
which, through the medium of a free j)rcs.s, all our contri- 
butions must be made, to the ultimate triumph of justice and 
of truth. * 

In considering the present condition of English jurispru- 
dence and the present position and prospects of law reform, I, 
without hesitation, give precedence to a question which, hn* 
obvious reasons, is not apiminted for special discussion at this 
meeting, but which must strike every thoughtful man who 
I0VC.S his country and cares for the amendment of its laws, as 
one of the most vital and pressing importance, and requiring 
our anxious consideration. 

Lord Brougham, in his opening address at Sheffield last 
year, thus alluded to the subject: 

In reckoning our gains at the late elections, it is highly 
satisfactory to reflect on the considerable diminution of bribery 
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and corniption. Of tliis there can l)c little (.loid)t; but still 
lli(?re nMiiained (uiougli to justify all friends of public morals, 
and In(I(‘(Ml of our national (diaracter, in desiring more 
vflectiial means l4) be taken for the extinction of practices so 
disgrace hi I.” 

In sj)ile of a. veiy general belief that corrupt practices 
pr<*\ail('d to .a larger extent than hei'ctofore at the last general 
election, it may be doubtt'd Wiuither all the revelations which 
have tak ti place liave at all shak(‘n the accuracy of tlie 
])assag(‘ just (piotcal: 

It is iiiih'cd an i!ndenia])h‘ and a lamentable fact, tlnit in a 
M rv con siderable number of tbe horougbsnow tru>ted with tlie 
cht>ic(' nf immibers (^f the House of Oommons. great conaiption 
( f varinii ' kinds prevaihal at the last gemn'al elo(‘tion, not on 
(me side only, hut on ])oth side^'. it i"'. I fear, almost eguallv 
eertaiil that a great amount of .•similar corruption was witli- 
drawu fr<»in the jjublic eye by compromises of petitions and 
other corrupt arrangements. 

I>ut it must not be forgotten that tlic law which enables 
committees of the House of Commons to comipol a full 
disclosure of their own misdeeds to be made by guilty but 
reluctant witnesses only came, into operation, for the first time 
after a general election, at the very inquiries which have 
resulted in the late revolting exposures; so that we are 
probably nearer to the knowledge of the whole J[:.ruth in these 
cases than used to be possible on former inquiries. It must 
also be borne in mind tlmt from the disclosures lately made 
before tlie parliamentary clmmissions now or lately engaged in 
certain boroughs, it is abundantly plain that, in those boroughs, 
there is little, if any, novelty either in the extent or the nature of 
the iniquities which lu^^e prevailed. In most of the delinquent 
constituencies the corruptions which have been brought to 
light appear to have been at most the more vicious progeny 
of a long ancestry of corruption. 

It must, however, bo admitted that there exist dangers in 
the matter greater than in fonner times. 

With ilio astonishing advance of wealth and prosperity 
among our mercantile and other classes; with the increased 
power of the I^ower House of Parliament; witli its growing 
connection with merchandise and ttade; has arisen a grontcr 
probability than existed in former times that men of large 
means, still partly embarked in enterprises of various dcscri|>- 
tions, will be temjited to use a portion of their wealth, if tluy 
can do so with impunity, for the purpose of pitrcha^ing a seat 
in the legislature, some from a desire to ijbtaiii that so<dal 
position which the mere accumulation of riches fails to give. 
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some with the object of promoting the prosperily of some great 
joint-stock imJertaking or hrancli of iiuliL^try ou which tiicir 
further gains may depend, some with the view of obt; lin- 
ing lucrative appointments, unaccompanied'* by the ncccs ity 
of discharging any serious duties, but whMi for some rea on 
or other, are, as every Member of Parliament well knows, 
most liberally tendered for his acceptance by companies v Ith 
very high-sounding names. In sliort, it Avould be airc< ta- 
tion to deny that the possession of a seat in Ihirlianient is n >w 
capable of being used so as to represent a money value to an 
extent, and in ways, unknown in former tinu*^. 

For these, and lor other reasons, the subject of j>nrity of 
election is one upon which the aid of every earnest law refonner 
ought to be heartily and diligently bestowed. 

Blit mere denunciations of corrupt practices will do lit lie 
good. The low and jocular tone in which every S2)t‘cies of 
electoral iniquity is now too often treated will do 2)ositivo 
mischief. The studied ridicule of well-meant, but unsucci'ssf ul, 
or only partially successful, attempts to apjdy a remedy, is 
sometimes the most powerful ally of crime. Public opinion 
in high quarters must i)C itself elevated and ))urifled befon* 
these horrors can altogether cease. Members of the House of 
CVnnmons must be more unanimous in the feeling, that to ))ay 
thousands of {rounds down without inquiry, in order to secure 
a seat which their own agent will return to the election au<litor 
as a seat which costs him only as many hundreds, is an act 
unworthy of a gentleman ; and \uitil this feeling is all hut 
universal in Parliament itself, the tinscrujmloiis rich man will 
liavc undue influence over the councils of the nation. 

This is no mere question of franchise, or of the numbers of 
coDfitituencies. The work must be that of public opinion. Its 
progress will be aided and recorded by the press, and its success 
attested by the earnest action of the legislature, and perhaps, 
by the verdict of some future jury, and the sentence of some 
future judge. At present, all we can do is to pave the way 
for future legislation, by inquiry and suggestion, and never for 
one moment to allow ourselves to rest contented with the 
existing condition of things* 

Several measures have been already proposed by eminent 
members of this Association for the removal of this great soro 
from our body politic. The noble President of our Council, 
the present learned Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Seijeant Pulling, and others, have 
proposed plans *to the justice of which no conceivable objection 
can be made. Indeed, the only objections actually taken, have 
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onoLP^li to ia\o any a]»])rccial)lc cllbct, or tliat by its very 
striii^diicy I, would sliock public opinion, and so tend to 
ereah* a syihj)alliy with tlic olfcnder. 

4 11 dcalin;' with this subject, it should, liovvever, be reiuein- 
bored that r. inedies arc often cumulative. That the failure of 
j^wo or ihreo to con<|uer the evil by no means proves that a 
iom lli may not succeed. Jt Jiiay often be dillicult to pronounce 
l)ofoi\iliaiid whether by the sword or the pebble the giant evil 
will liiorl it.> final doom. Therefore the authors of the various 
[>lan> alroail v jiroposed, and those which may be liereafter sug- 
g(‘>to(b should not be regarded as rivals to each other, but 
ralhor as allies in a holy warfare; as friendly powers con- 
ducting joint o[)erations^ all tending to the destruction of a 
cojiiuinii i jK my. The enactment of a provision making all 
uan(!i«lat(‘s. agents, and doctors, concerned in au act of bribery, 
llalilc lo ])ciial v^ervitude, whih 3 it would be just in itself, would 
1)0 in no way inconsiMoni with the enactment of another j)ro- 
si^ion, that every member on taking his scat should declare 
upon bis oath — or u[)ou his honour — that he believes his 
cK'ctioii to have been free from the cxj)enditurc of % single 
shilling by or on his behalf, beyond tlic sum duly recorded and 
explained in the election auditors return. 

The onl}% suggestion \^hich I would venture to make, is that 
of a remedy which has not hitherto been much discussed. 
^\light not a list bo made oiK, by anticipation, of constituencies 
lit to take the j)lace of those which shouhl hereafter be proved 
to have forfeited, l)y iniscouftluct, their character as proper 
ivpr<?scntative eonstittieneiesf so that places from tiinc to time 
di clared until, should be placed at the bottom of the list, and 
the rule be iktur diijnioru'^^ 

The great difficulty in the* way of auch a scheme, would be 
the ijresent want of any tribunal fitted for the impartial 
exercise of the required funotioud; but I cannot doubt that 
siich a tribunal mi^ht easily be provided, as would carry with 
it the confidence ot the people, or that such a provUion as that 
suggested 'would lead to a rivalry in the purity and inexpen- 
siveness of their elections, oven between places* where now 
corniption and expenditure are the most notorious. 

By the existence of such a law, some of the smsJler con- 
stituencies would, I believe, for the first time obtiiin a true 
conception of the only valid groimd for their own existence a$ 
separate constituencies, tliat they may return to Parliament 
honourable and upright men, and men of diligence and talent, 

Since writing tbe ftl>ova, 1 have read an able aHiclo in the 
Jicvkxv of iJ-Jnd peptomber, propmmg siabetaatially the same piau* 
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but not men wlio will oonsont, even if thov have tlu' abilit} , to 
spend hundreds or thoUv'^aixlvS of pounds in llu* <!eniorali>a ion 
of their fellow creatures. 

Hut enough of a painful subject. It will doubtless occr.py 
much of the time of the Association during the coming winter. 
AVe shall cordially hail all sincere co-operation iu so great ;i 
work. 

Among the special questions for discussion at our pre-ent 
meeting, in the section relating to internat ional law, is ..nr 
about whi('h considerable <lifliculty and a lainlable jcaloii'^y 
exists. The subject is one of great jn'actical importance, ; ml 
one worthy of dcdlberate dl.-em->ion, in d< fault ot tinu' t. r 
which we shall probably agree that Parliament did well in ('’dy 
legislating temp(»rarily upon it. 

Int(‘rnationai comity; the vastly-nuiltipHed fa(‘Hitie< mr 
travelling, both by land and sen: th(' <*onstantlt -grow h).;- 
amount of mir comincu’cinl <l(‘aling>i willi the inh.d»ilant< r{‘ 
foreign countries, loudly demand tl:nt no undue facility f(»r ilir 
commis>ioii of ernnr -liouid be given, by allowing tlu' im-ir 
eseape^int('> a n<‘iglib(iiiring country to injure impunity to the 
criminal. 

On the culicr hand, as long as mankind is divided iii to 
separate and independent n ition-, th^re will prolmbly fdwa\- 
be ‘«oma notions (.f erimlnal law in <‘!U‘ country totally tibhorrcnt 
to the fecHog^*^ of the inhalntanls (4 anotlnr. Some things will 
he regtnaled a-! oilenccs in the one wliifdi are prai>(‘\vorthy a(‘t- in 
tlic otln r. Some modes of pnavdiire will be adopted in the one 
quite at variance with thoense justic(* ])rc\ alent in tin’ t)thcr. 
No stronger (‘a!*e could hr put, by way of illustration, than tliat of 
Ander-ou the negro, who, pursued by the slave-tiri v(U’, while 
escaping to Piri!i>h soil, turiuMl on his aggT(*s.-or, and killed him 
in defence of hi< lilicrty: and who.-c extraflitifm was demanded 
for an act which to tlio-c <lemanding it appeared to h(‘ inurthu’, 
but to the va-t majority of llui nation appeahd to for his 
.•surrender, was Imt an innocent act of sell' pre-ervation. Again, ’ 
in some counti*ic>, a practice has pn‘\ ailed ( f comlemning 
persons unheard. In such cases as these, how arc we to 
reconcile the just claims of international comity, anfl a righteous 
abhorrence of real crime, with a true regard fur that right of 
asylum of which all Englishmen are justly proud, and whicli 
is one of our greatest securities that the hest-recognisetl 
truths in the best part of our Jaws, should ultimately 
find a place in the jurisprudence of the whole world ? The 
interval so soon to be succeeded by fresh legirtlution on this 
important subject, cannot be better employed than by the 
calm discussions which will here take place, in the presence 
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of such (li^thi^uislied foreigners as will take a part in the 
present (^>ngres.q. 

Among the s])(‘eial questions appointed for discussion, in the 
section of Miiiii(dpal Law, tlie state of the Law of Bankruptcy 
justly claim-, the first place. 

The admirable and instructive paper read last ye?lr at the 
^'ork nieetiiig, by Mr. Mofhitt — a paj>er not less remarkable for 
the elearn(‘-s and accuracy with wiiich it states the past and 
present of i lie law, than for the jiowcr and eloquence with 
which the writer enforces his own views of the reforms re- 
(juired — wa- a truly valuable addition to the great mass of 
knowledge and opinion already in the posse.-slon of the 
Association, and i*(‘con]ed in its I'nn/socfion/i. But in tliC ca.^e 
of a subje(‘( so diflicult in its own nature, and so compliciited 
.by iinsnccc->fnl ami abortive altejiqits at legislation, e>pecially 
at a lime when the very able law-otlieers of a new goycrnment 
are, no doubt, giving their earne-t allention to these matters. 
It is [leeuliarly fortunate that we i'^hould have the oj>])or- 
tunity of eonsidoring what is b^^‘^t to l)v‘ done, here, in the 
ini(l-t of tlie vast mereaniile and manufacturing coyiuinmity 
of this great city, from whom we <*annot doubt that obser- 
vations and suggestions of great practical imjiortaiice will 
emanate. . 

If we were to trust wludly to general opinion, the comlition 
of the law, on this head, is at present such, that it might 
exclaim with C^ucen Katherine, — * 

“ I)o wiya me what you will, 

I’or ooff clijmge must bettor my eondiiion.” 

It may be doulited whether the inherent ditliculty of an 
onhudy and eeommiieal distribution of tlie chaotic residue of a 
mismanaged estate, can (’ver be so eondueted as to avoid dis- 
content on the part of many creditors, and whether a portion 
of that discontent will not always find a vent in complaints 
against the existing law. But tills would be a poor reason for 
not applying a remedy to adinitted defects. The present 
bankruptcy law w^as doomed to inefticiem'v by tlie denial of a 
tribunal adecpiate to administer it. The last decision of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, upon trust-deeds, is one which 
places all the unsecured^ creditors of a bankrupt entirely at the 
mercy of a majority whose debts may bo wholly secured. But 
it would be a waste of time here to enumerate particular defects. 
The whole system is on its trial ; there is a conflict of opinion 
even about first principles. It is of vast importance to the 
material prosperity of the country, that an effectual remedy 
should be applied. Nothing can be more likely to lead to the 

D 
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adoption of such a remc'ly, than that those here asseinhhd, 
both lawyers ami laymen, Englishmen ami foreigners, should, 
with all freedom, favour us with their comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The great question of the best mode of reducing the law 
of Engmnd to a compendious form,” still faces us, and daily 
more and more presses for a solution. This is also one of the' 
questions chosen for discussion at the present meeting. The 
address of Sir James Wilde, at the York meeting, in 1864, so 
dealt with the general subject, as to render it unnecessary for 
any of his successors in this seat to do more than ex[)rc8S 
his adherence to the views therein so ably and so fully 
expressed. But little has yet been done in the direction, 
now generally admitted to be the right one, viz., that which 
would lead towards the publication of a digest of the decicled 
law, as the first step towards the ultimate publication of a 
code. * 

I feel a pleasure in bearing my testimony to the success of 
that important publication, the Bur Reports^ as a valuable 
addition to the stock of knowledge whicli every lawyer in the 
interest of the community ought to pciS'CS:?, of the daily deci- 
sions of tlie courts. When the plan was first projiosed. san- 
guine expectations were entertained by many, that the scheme 
might be so framed as to diminisli, to a great extenf, the accu- 
mulation of decided cases, and so^ materially to facilitate the 
pro(^uction of a digest of the law. But this object was to have 
been obtained by means which \^ould have violated one imi)or- 
tant security which we possess^for the maintenance of our 
rights and* liberties. In describing the guarantees for jaditical 
liberty. Lord KuSs^cll, in bis work “ On the English (jrovern- 
mentand Constitution,” truly and forcibly remarks, Happily, 
too, precedents arc now so numerous, and so carefully njcordcd, 
that a judge cannot, in the face (n the bar and of the country, 
very greatly deviate from the line of duty.” This truth can- 
not be confined to past decLsIons only, nor to great and striking 
decisions upon grand principles of law. In these days of 
change and. invention, it is not only such priucijiles whicli 
require to he well known, and faithfully recorded. It is of at 
least equal inipc^rtance, that those upon whose advice the con- 
duct of others in matters of nicety ofjen depends, should have 
before them also a record of the freshest instances of the ap[)li- 
cation of those principles to new and ever varying combinations 
of things, habits, and transactions. The knowledge of what 
is really going on in the law, is only to bo obtained by free, 
full, and accurate rejiorts of all those cases which reporters, 
by experience, find that their brotherriawyers require to be 
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report(3(]. Wliatevcr are the inconveniences of wliat our great 
poet calls, 

“ 'Phat codolcRS myriad of precedent, 

* That wilderness of single instances,” 

all experience teaches that there is more security for the 
rights of a people, and less chance of their being led into hope- 
less litigation, where substantially every judicial decision is sure 
to be made known to all lawyers, by a redundant supply of full 
and accurate reports, than under any, however modified, system 
of monopoly or censorship. 

But the question proposed for our discussion is of a different 
kind. Grant that the year-books, and all existing reports, are 
to remain on our sliclves; grant that no act of parliament 
ever can or ought to attempt to j)rcvent an advocate from 
freely citing the decisions therein rcconkd, in the lionest suj)- 
port of the interests of his client ; the law of England, both 
statute and common law, ought not the less to be rendered 
ca])abh' of being found in a bulk les^ clumsy, in a shape more 
orderly and less repulsive, at a cost less extravagant, and 
hidden under fewer debris,** than it can at present. It ought 
to he ])urged of much dross which conceals the metal which it 
suiToiinds. 

At no fime have the dcliherations of the Association been 
attended with brighter hopes for the future, lu regard to this 
important item (Jt law reform. 'Fhe uddres^ by oiii distinguished 
colleague, Mr. David Dudl(j}' Field, delivered last night, is a 
golden contribution to the ^ood cause, to which others present 
will by diseussioii he ready and willing to contribute. 

In casting our minds back upon the legislation of the past 
session, it is impossible not to feel some regret that so little has 
been done which it is within fhe compass of this Department 
to notice. A Bill for the Abolition of Treasurers of County 
Courts; Lord Cran worths Bill, which enacts some useful 
amendments in the proceedings in the Court of Divorce •, Mr. 
(jioldney’s Bill to enable magistrates to order costs in certain 
eases of pro;;ecution before them; a Bill relating to the mode of 
taking evidence in civil causes in Scotland; a Bill empowering 
the court to enrol deeds, under certain conditions, after the 
statutable time has elapsed ; and that very important Bill 
which assimilates the law relating to attorneys and solicitors 
in Ireland to that in England : thcwse are almost the only 
measures of law amendment which have passed into law. 

On the other hand, the list of measures brought forward 
and dropped during the passed session has been unusually 
lai’ge, and has included many subjects of vast importance. 

u 2 
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The Reviijion of tlie Statute Law, the Law of Bankruptcy, 
Capital Punishment, the ]-<aw of Marriage, the Sale of Land 
by Auction, the Law relating to Public Companies, the 
Constitution of the Disciplinary Tribunals of the Inns of 
, Court, and oth(?r subjects of great interest, were all so dealt 
with, in Bills actually printed, as to have left ample materials 
for discussion, with a view to the ultimate settlement of 
questions, u])on many of wliich there is as yet much ditference 
of opinion among the most carne.'‘t law reformers. 

Xor do the questions thus raised bv any means exhaust the 
list of matters which claim our inunediate atteiition. (\'4ses of 
very recent occurrence will again force upon our attention the 
question whether the law which exclu(l(‘S tlie testimony of 
]>arties in criminal, ami in certain other cases, ought not, at 
least in ^ome ca.'cs, to be rej)ealed. Take the case of perjury. 
Suppose, for instaticc, that a witness before a committee id the 
House of Commons sitting on an electiori petition swears 
deliberately to acts of jjcrsonal bril)crv by both the sitting 
members. Tiie commit ice, after h(‘aring bis examination and 
his cross-examination and tlie evidence of the sitting meml)er.s 
themselves, come to an unanimous opini«»n that the witness has 
committed perjury and recommend his prosecution. The 
prosecution takes place. The sitting inenibers are ^again exa- 
mined and cross-examined, hut their former accuser's mouth is 
closed. The jury, [mssihly hecausv they are shocked at this 
apparent injustice, pfjssibly because they lack the means of 
judging which the <.*(aiimittcc pof^c.-sc^l in the cross-examina- 
tion of the man now on his trial J acquit him of the charge of 
perjury. There is nothing now to prc\ont him from prose- 
cuting tlie sitting iiicml)er.s for the same oflbncc, when they 
also will be debarred from <riviiifr evidcru’o, and safe from 
cross-examination, but poshibly a less morciiul jury will act 
upon the imcontradicted te>timonyof ihe prosecutor, supported 
by some circumstance which may be technically sufHcicnt 
evidence in corrol)oration of his htatement, and they may very 
possibly be con^ictc(l of perjury instead of the man wdiom the 
committee rcvomineiid to be prosecuted for that ofFence. 

AV^hatever may be the difficulties connected with the exami- 
nation of parties in criminal cases generally, it may surely be 
worth consideration whether, in the case of perjury at all 
events, it w'ouhl not be wi>c to amend the law at once, without 
waiting for the long period which must certainly elapse before 
unanimity can be expected on the general question. 

The course adopted by the Home Secretary in a recent case 
of great notoriety, must also tend greatly to promote inquiry 
upon this difficult subject, whiLt it is certain to lead (in fact it 
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has already led) to very valuable discussions upon the working 
of the Horne Secretary’s jurisdiction in cases of unsatisfactory 
convictions, and upon the larger quest'on of an appeal in 
criminal cases. 

Another difficulty of higli practical importance presses for a 
solution. Some forty years ago the number of the common 
law judges was increased by the addition of one judge to each 
of the thi'ee superior coui’ts, making the total number fifteen. 
Since that time the pojmlation of the country has increased by 
many millions, and its trade and business, and consequent 
litigation have grown enormously. The creation of the county 
courts, and their triumphant success, have not on the whole 
diminished, even if they havft not increased, the demands upon 
the time of the judges of the superior courts. Other improve- 
ments of the law, such as the examination of parties to suits, 
have dccldcclly augmented the work now nujuired to be done 
by the occupants of the bench. The creation of new assize 
towns in siudi great centres of Industry as Manchester and 
Leeds (the importance of whose jurisdictions is fitly repre- 
sented by noble jales of buildings, witness that grand* triumph 
of architecture within which ano have the privilege of being 
as8enil)le<l) ha-^ had a telling effect in the same direction. The 
opinion i^ now very general amongst those who are best 
qualified to judge, that the time has come when an addition is 
rccpiircd to the number of our commo!i law judges. 

Ibit it ought to be well understood that any such addition is 
absolutely necoss;iry before ^it is made. There are several 
points in whi(‘h, by very obvious changes, well worthy of con- 
sideration, it has been suggested that our })resent judicial power 
iniglit he so di>trlI)ut<Hl, and so relieved of some superfiuous 
functions, as to enahb) it to go furtlier than it does. For 
instance, why should not tlie judges of any one of the three 
superior courts, when the nisi priiis list of that court for the 
day or for the sittings is exhausted, he com|)otent to sit in 
London or Westminster as a judge of either of the other two 
courts? Such a plan w(udd undoubtedly tend to keep down 
the numher of remanets in all the courts. It (\Hudd be diffi- 
cult to suggest any good reason against such a proposal in the 
face of the fact that on the circuits the judge of each court 
tries causes pending in all. Again, it is generally thought by 
all lawyers that a lar^e j>rop()rtion at least of the business 
which oc<Hipies the time of the judges at chambers might 
very safely be handed over to the masters of the courts, 
officers perfectly competent, and an addition to whose numbers 
could easily, if necessary, be made. 

Admitting, however, that the utmost economy of our 
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existing judicial power should jirecedc, or at least accompany, 
any addition to our judicial stall', it is doubtful wlictlicr any 
such changes as those I have referred to, or others as yet 
suggested, would be found sufficient to postpone, for any con-' 
siderable time, the growing demand for such an addition. 

Before long, these matters will have to.be dealt with seriously, 
in connection with that great subject, still in embryo, the 
closer, if not entire, fusion of law and equity. Their satis- 
factory settlement will, doubtless, be largely promoted by the 
gathering together under one roof, of all the great head courts 
of law and equity in London. We shall then be in a more 
favourable condition for impartially considering whether the 
subdivision of labour, in matters litigious and judicial, has not 
been carried much too far, and whether there is any reason 
why many matters now delegated to distlnci tribunals, acting 
under different rules of jnaetice and procedure, should not 
hereafter be dealt with by the judges of one great court, 
exercising one uniform and comprehensive jurisdiction. 

Akin to the question last referred to, is one upon which very 
earnest desires for the alteration of the law arc entertained by 
the mercantile community, c.q)eeially that portion of it wbicli 
is interested in shij>.s, desire.s very natural, and founded upon 
grievances undeniable and serious, yet. as I venture,, to think, 
not yet 80 Uwited in their extent, or so shaped, a.s regards the 
proposals for their remedy, as to enable iis at present to pro- 
nounce them as being more than fitting subject.^ for discu.ssion 
and suggestion. v 

The Bill which *1 obtained leave to bring in in 1865 wan 
brought in with the view of obtaining tlie attention of Parlia- 
ment and the Government to the- subject. It was prepared 
by the Newcastle and Gateshead ('hamber of Commerce, and 
obtained the assent and support of tlie c^liamhcrs of commerce 
in most of the large seaport towns of the kingdom. That 
Bill was confined to disputes connected with shipping. It 
proposed that all such disputes, up to a certain amount, should 
be decided by a tribunal composed of certain already existing 
judicial officers, such as county court judges and stipendiary 
magistrates, who were to act as presidents (but with only a 
casting voice) over certain assessors, and jointly with those 
assessors to decide all questions both of law and fact. Other 
proposals have been made, of various kinds, with the same 
general object, that of providing a better, a cheaper, and more 
expeditious tribunal for the trial of disputes of small amount 
relating to mercantile transactions generally, or to merchant 
shipping. 

The radical fault of the Bill of 1865, was in that part of it 
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whicli ])r()|)().-cd to leave the whole decision, both of law and 
fjH't, to a tribunal coneisting mainly of persons not educated to 
the law. liowever great and however just may be the disap- 
pointment of individual suitors, at the unexpected decisions of 
lawyers upon the inter|')retation of documents, all experience 
is«how8 that far greater disappointment, and far more vexatious 
litigation, invariably arises from the vaffumetincertum^^ of 
a tribunal unskilled in the law. 

The plan of reform which appears, if not most likely to meet 
the rec^uirements of the case, at least one well worthy of con- 
sideration, consists of an extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty Court to all disputes which are closely connected 
with the ship and her voyage, and which in their nature ought 
to be settled with the utmost despatch ujxm the comj)letion of 
the voyage, and the erection in all the principal ports of the 
kingdom of a fitting tribunal, such as might be found in the 
county court judges or stij)cndiary magistrates, with skilled 
assessors ; such tribunal acting as a branch of the Court of 
Admiralty, and subject to an appeal in cases beyond a certain 
amount. 

Among the events of the past year, the mention of th? Court^ 
of Admiralty reminds us of one which has left its mark upon 
the history of English jurisprudence. The masterly judgment 
of tliat greal; jurist, who has so long and so powerfully presided 
in the (-ourt of Admiralty, the first ever delivered by a learned 
tribunal in a ease of booty ot war, beautiful as it is in its lan- 
guage and composition, Is still juore admirable as a sound, clear,, 
and authoritative exposition ot the prlnci\)lcs which must here- 
after, in all cases ot military prize, be held to be the true guide 
to the exercise of the royal bounty and discretion. That judg- 
ment, from the closeness of. its reasoning, from the conde- 
scending particularity with which it meets every case and 
every contention of which it disposes, and from the ripe expe- 
rience and great authority of the distinguished judge who 
pronounced it, must conclude for ever all doubt about many 
matters, which were well calculated to give rise to heart-burn- 
ings and disappointments on the part of most meritorious public 
servants. By tliat judgmeut Dit Lushington may be as truly 
said to have rendered a great service to the members of the 
noble profession of arms, as ho has undoubtedly added a glorious 
chapter to the jurisprudence of the age. 

In contemplating the condition of the criminal law of 
England in the year 1799,’*^ Sir James ilackintosli made the 
following observations . — 

In the opening address to his lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, delivered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
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As to the law of criminal proceeding, my labour will be 
very easy, for on that subject an Englishman, if he were to 
delineate the model of perfection, would find that, with few 
exceptions, he had tmnscribcd the institutions of his own 
country/’ 

Sir James Mackintosh did not, on that occasion, enumerate 
the few exceptions to which he referred. The denial of the 
advocacy of counsel to persons on their trial for felony and 
other glaring defects tlien existing could hardly have been al)sent 
from his niliul. But if we were to enumerate a tithe only of 
the really important improvements which have taken j)laee 
during the ])resent century in this department of the law, their 
name would not be few, but legion. Lorvl Campbell alone 
swept away a cartload of im[)crfection and absurdity. Sir John 
Jervis carried not few, but many, ino.^t whol(‘sonie reform, 
What shall we say of the labours of Mackintosh himself, of 
Roinilly, of Brougham, and of like-miiul(*d men? Therefore, 
while we reverence the grand features of that great security 
for our liberties, of which one of our niOvst onlightom;d jurists 
could thus speak, long Ix'fore the amending hand had been 
uppYied to some of its woivt injj)erfections, we should never 
be slow to listen patiently to free and honest criticism of it, 
or fear to remedy any of its proved defects. 

One of the greatest living authontics on this subject, Mr. 
Greaves, in an able article in the Law Mnf/azine, of August 
last, has pointed out several important points in which the 
-criminal law is, in his judgment^ capable of amendment. Some 
of his suggestions are of a kind calculated to excite great 
difference, of opinion. Ills proposal to abolish coroneis’ 
inquests, for instance, is one not likely to be accepted without 
discussion by those who are prepared to discuss the third 
special question in our section, relating to the repression of 
crime. But about others there can scarcely be a doubt. For 
example, it is a scandal that the criminal law should entirely 
fail to provide for the punishment of a murder, because it may 
be uncertain at what particular spot it may have been 
committed in a railway carriage on its journey between two 
places in adjoining counties, the one in England and the other 
in Scotland. This is only one instance of the numerous ways 
in which the changes of the liabits of a people necessitate a 
constant attention to the timely alteration of its laws. The 
whole subject of venue, in fact, requires a full and careful 
investigation with a view to numerous necessary amendments. 
The law of costa in criminal cases is at present arbitrary and 
capricious, depending, as It does, upon statutes passed without 
any reference to consistency with each other, and excluding 
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many cases from its provisions much more Vorthy to be 
included than some of those for which provision is made. 

Other questions of equal importance with those to which I 
have specially referred stand for discussion at this meeting. 
Others yet will occupy the thoughts of our members during 
the whiter which is now at hand. But enough of time has 
been devoted to preliminary observatioas. The real business 
of the Department is about to begin. Let it be sufficient to 
notice that so far am I from pretending to have exhausted all 
the topics which may well demand a large portion of our 
thoughts, that the great subjects of martial law and the patent 
law, the minor but still important questions of how such 
villainous frauds as those lately exposed at sales by auction can 
be jirevcnted, what alterations ought to be made so as to pre- 
vent the constant and often well-founded complaints of persons 
summoned upon juries, and others of great interest, have been 
purposely passed over, from the fear of wearying iiiy audience. 

Upon these, and upon other questions, we trust tliat we shall 
have the inestimable advantage of exporieneed and unbiassed 
opinions fivjin men of many eountiacs and of divers ju’ofessions. 
In all cases of great nicety 1 doubt not that wc sliall liav^e the 
benefit of the advice and co-operation of that great master of 
law reform und(T wliose ])residencY wo have so long floiirisJieJ. 
Of him it may be truly <iu<l, as it was said by no mean poet 
of one whom he loved and admired 

“ [Tis aim wa'^ always liis dt'lieht 

To render Law coiiiin^iiMirate with Uiirht; 

And from tl;o hreadlli of liuU august domain, 

Wood tiio rank growth of fpiihhling and cljiicano. 

Ni) /oalot votary of the cumbront; lore 
'f’hat “ (larkeuecl roiinser’ in the days of yoi’e; 

Not bliinily woT’shipphig, as things divine, 

Tho dust iuid (’obwel)s of the legal shrine ; 

Jbit bent to make — so taught in Wisdoiii’s scimol — 

Our laws progressive, like tho realm they rule.” 

In this spirit, and under these auspices, let us nppW our- 
selves to the work. 
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BY 

DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 

COKIIESPONDING ^lEMTiER OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

ON A PROJECT FOR AN INTERNATIONAL^ CODfi. 


S TANDING for the time before the meniber?i of this 
AVociatioii, I ‘must hej^in by makin<^ iny aekiiowled^- 
nients for the honour which you conferred upon luc some years 
ago by electing me a corresponding member. Though I have 
not been able to take part in yofir meetings, *1 have felt 
scarce/y /css mteresf in them than it I were present, and even 
take to myself a ^xwtion of the self-congratulation which the 
actual par t*ici])a tors must have felt. It I have m)t contributed 
to your Transacdmis, 1 have been an humble sharer in the 
fame whieji the contributions of others have won. 

The distinction which your association has earned ivS, liow • 
ever, the leu>t of its honours. The good which it has done in 
stimulating inquiry, concentrating opinion, and* coml)ining 
efforts towards the improvement of tlie law and the education 
and health of the people, would be a sufficient reward for all 
your labours, even if no distinction bad been obtained. 

The scope of your labours is not confined to your own 
country ; \\ extends to every part of Cbristcndom. Ho 
intimate is now the connection between all Christiai> nations, 
that the social progress of gne is sure to be felt more or less in the 
others. More especially is this true of your country and mine. 
We are bound togetlier by so many tics that, forgetting for 
the present all things else, I will only think of the good we 
may do each other, and the spirit of kindliness we may both 
I>romote. 

The particular subject to which I am to bespeak your 
attention is international law. In discoursing of it my purpose 
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will 1)0 to answer, so far as I may be able, these questions; — 
1. What is tlia! which is called international law? 2. Who 
made it? 3. A\dio enforces it? 4. Are any changes in it 
desirable ? 5. If so, how can they be effected? 

Law is a rule of property and of conduct prescribed by 
sovereign power. In strictness, therefore, there is no such 
thing as a nuinan law binding the nations, since they have no 
human superior^ They may, however, as they have in part 
done, agree among themselves upon certain rules, both of 
property and of conduct, by which they will pledge themselves 
to regulate their own conduct towards each other and the 
conduct of their citizens respectively. These rules form what 
is called sometimes international law and sometimes the law of 
nations. Neither expression is }>recisely accurate. There is a 
body of rules, more or less distinctly stated, by which nations 
j)rofcss to comport themselves in their relations with each 
other; but they are not laws, nor are they imposed upon 
nations, nor yet are they international. They are laws only in 
each state, far as they are promulgated by the sovereign 
])owcr of that state, and they serve international purposes. 

^ 'J'ake, for exanqde, a treaty concluded between the L ivitcd 
States and Great Hritain ; when ratilied and promulgated by 
the treaty-making ])ower in the two nations, it becomes a rule 
for both, hy virtue of their compact, and a rule in each nation 
for its own citizens, by virtue t»f the proniulgah’on by its own 
sovereign authority. For want, hov/cver, of a better dciiigna- 
tiou, and adopting the suggcstioi^ of licntham, puldicists and 
statesmen now generally refer to this body of rules as inter- 
national law. If the word law is to he retained, 1 should have 
thought the exjiressioii public law, or the public law of tlic 
world a bettor one. • 

AVho made these rules, or this international law, if you so 
call it, is explained by the definition which I have given. It 
was made by the nations themselves, either through express 
compact with each other, or through general practice, that is 
to say, by treaty or by usage. Publicists, I know, looking 
beyond the rules so made or sanctioned, have soughj; in those 
moral precepts by w'hich nations, not less than individuals, 
ought to be governed in their intercourse with each other, for 
guides in other circumstances; and statesmen and diplomatists 
have often fortified their arguments by reference to such 
opinions, and it has thus frequently happened that those i)re- 
cepts have been gradually adopted into the usage of nations. 
These views of the i)ublicists are, however, to be regarded 
rather as suggestions of what ought to be the conduct of 
nations in particular circumstances than as a statement of 
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eatabliijheil rules. Tliey are enfitlotl to^'the ‘same weight in 
the decision of national disputes as a treatise on natural law is 
entitled to in the decision of a case by the courts of America 
or England. 

Some writers are in the habit of treating the law of nations 
as if it were something above the nations, and having^ an 
authority superior to their will. In our late civil w’ar, for 
exam])le, it became the practice of certain persons to speak of 
the law of nations as a guide or warrant for the executive in 
the conduct of the war, beyond the constitution and j)aramount 
to acts of Congress. This, I apprehend, was a mistaken view. 
The law of natiouvS is only such because each individual 
nation adopts it, and so far only as it is thus adopted. It is 
legally, I do not say morally, or without just complaint from 
other nations, comj)etent for any nation to la'jcct the whole 
or any part of it, so far as its own citizens are coticcnied. The 
Parliament of England might enact, if it would, that no 
English court should decide, and no Engli>h subjt'< t act, in a 
particular manner, even though that manner were (‘njoined 
by tJie law of nations, as understood by the whole body of 
Christendom. 

Who enforce the rules, thus made or sanctioned, and known 
as international law / The nations thomsfives, fjivt by apply- 
ing them as occasion requires, to litigants in the national 
tribunals, and secondly, by ppnishing the nation wdiich in- 
fringes them, ill micIi manner as nations may punish cacli 
other ; that is to say, by noc-intercoursc, or by iuvco. The 
controversies respecting capture's by laml or sea, and the (pies- 
tions concerning the resjmnsihility of individuals for the viola- 
tion of private riglits, are of course determined hy the courts; 
and where the municipal law is sHcnt, international usage is 
the rule of decision. hen a question arises hetween iiatif)ns, 
it is debated and arranged between themselves, or submitted 
to arbiters, or decided by force. 

The next question will lead us into a large discussif)n. Arc 
any changes desirable in these rules of international oldigation? 
The slightest acquaintance with the disputes, wliich have 
arisen, and do now constantly arise, between nations, will con- 
vince us that the rules themselves are full of uncertainty and, 
in many respects,^ defective. If we make for ourselves an 
examination, even incomplete, of the subjects which fall within 
the scope of International law, wc perceive at once how many 
of them are uncertain or require revision. Within it are em- 
braced all the rules which should goveni the relations of states 
with each other, in peace and in war. All of them spring from 
the intercourse of nations. If a people shut themselves up 
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from otliorH, a- tlic Chinese attempted to do, building a wall 
between them.<idve« and their neighbours, there can be no inter- 
national law, as there can be no international relations. That 
condkion, however, is unnatural and irrational. Man is a social 
being, and his nature impels him to intercourse with all the 
fapiily of man. Whether this intercourse is demandable as a 
right, and if so, when and by whom and upon what conditions 
and how it should be carried on are the first questions which 
present themselves. From intercourse, as from a source, spring 
the rights and duties of those who carry it on, making it neces- 
sary to determine how far they who pass from one country to 
another retain their own nationality, and to what extent they 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of the country into which 
they enter. Hence arise the que>tions respecting the right of 
foreigners to Hl)erly of religion, residence, and trade; their 
obligation to ci\il or military service ; the liability of their pro- 
^perty to taxation or otlicr imposition, and its devolution when 
they die. Tratlic brings with it contracts. These are to be 
expounded and enforecMl in difierent nations, and between the 
citizens of all. Thence comes that department of jurispnul^ucc,- 
whieh, under tlio general title of tlie Confiict of Laws, has 
engaged so many minds and led to such profound inve>tigations. 
The intereoinse of nations i> public or private. The former is 
carried on by embassies, legetious, and consulates. Here is 
re([Uircd a large body of rules, declaring the rights and duties 
of ])ublic ministers and consuls, with llieir attendants, their 
reception, residence, functions, aifd immunities. When private 
persons pass from one <’ountry to another, they go eitlier for 
transient purposes or for perntaneut residence. In the latter 
case there arise two opposite claims ; on one hand that of 
expatriation, and on the other that of perj)etual allegiance. 
Fugitives from one country into another, wliat are tlieir privi- 
leges ? Hence the practice of extradition, as modified by that 
right of asylum, which, older than Cliristianity, has been 
exalted by its spirit and precepts, and which it is the honour- 
able boast of your country and mine never to have violated or 
rejected. The instruments of intercourse by sea, ^hips, and 
those who navigate them, ami they wlu) pass and re-pass with 
them, and that which they carry, the control of them on 
the ocean and in port ; all tliose are to be regulated by that 
body of rules of which I am speaking. Next arc those rights 
of property whicli, acipiired in one country, should be recog- 
nised and respected in another ; the title to personal chattels, 
and the title, quite as good in niy opinion, to the products of 
the mind ; inventions tor which patents are commonly issued ; 
and writings, for which the law of copyright provides, or 
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should provule, a sanction and a guaranti‘0. Then theri^ arc 
the subjects of weijjjlits, measures, moiu'Vi and postal S( i ^ 
which fall within the scope of international regulation. Pas- 
sing from direct iiitercourse between nations to their i !<;hls, 
exclusive or concurrent to tilings outside of thomselvi s, we 
come to the subjects of the free navigation of the ocean, the 
tishcries, the discovery and colonisation of islands and (‘on- 
tinents, and the right of one nation to an outlet for itself 
through the eh)sc seas or rivers of aiuUher. After tlR*s(^ 
various topics regarding the relations of nations in a state of 
peace, \vc come to those of a state oi ho.stility. Force or eon- 
btraiut IS applied in three ways: one liy non-intercourse, 
another by reprisal, and a third by war. 1 will speak only of 
the relations in war. First, in respect to intestine, or civil 
war ; when and how far may other nations interfere, and when 
may interference go so far as to recognise a new nation out of 
the fragments of a broken one, and what is the effect of the 
separation upon the citizens of the different parts of the 
divided nation and upon the citizens of other states ? Then in 
•respect to foreign war, when it is justifiable, what must be 
done to avoid it, and what formalities must precede it? Ami 
when it comes, what must be the conduct, first of the belli- 
gerents and then of neutral nations ; and in respect to the 
former who may attack, w ho and what may be attacked, and in 
what manner may the attack’s be made? Those questions 
being answered, embrace the whole subject of belligermit 
rights. But into what an infinitude of sulxlivisious do these 
topics divide themselves ; explaining to what extent it may be 
truly said, that, upon the breaking out of a war, all the 
citizens of one belligerent state become the enemies of all the 
citizens of the other ; what may be done by one side to the 
citizens and property of the other, including the seizure and 
confiscation of debts or other property ; how the persons and 
property of the enemy found in a country in tlie beginning of 
a war may be treated ; whether private citizens without com- 
mission from the government -may assail the enemy ; whether 
it be lawful to take or destroy private property on laud or sea; 
whether all kinds of public property may be taken or (lestroyed ; 
how public buildings and monuments of art are to be treated ; 
what 18 the effect of war upon pending contracts ; and what 
future traffic may be carried on betw’^een the citizens of the 
belligerent nations. Then, when we proceed to consider the 
conduct of armies towards each other, what are the rules of 
honourable warfare, what strategems are allowable, the proper 
treatment of prisoners, the disposition of spies, the nag of 
truce, the armistice, and the exchange of prisoners of war; 
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all tlie.-e arc tJul^jccts of international regulation. Turning 
from helligcrents to nculralc?, we come to con>iJcr what arc 
the rights and what the obligations of the latter ; what are 
th(‘ /conditions of a true neutrality; what is a just blockade, 
and the effect of it ; wliat things are contraband of war ; and 
to what extent a belligerent may be 8up[)lled from neutral 
t(*rritory. When a state departs from its neutrality, and 
becomes an ally, the rights wliich then attach to her and arise 
against her, form another department of the rules which deter- 
mine the relations and the rights of states. 

This rapid and imperfect enumeration of the principal 
subjects cmlmicod within the scope of international law, will 
suggest to those who are conversant with them, the uncertainty 
which hangs about many of them, and the need of numerous 
amendments. Let us refer to some by way of exam[)le. Take 
the case of recapture at sea. America has one rule, England 
has another, whilst France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden have each a rule different from either, and different 
from each other. It was in reference to such a case, that Sir 
William Scott, that great Aduiirajty judge, whose judgments 
command respect for their ability, even when they do not wdn 
assent to their conclusions, was ol)liged thus to speak: — When 
1 say the true rule, I mean only the rule to Which civilised 
nations, accoMing to just principles, ought to atlhere ; for the 
ijioinent you admit, as admitted it must be, that the practice of 
nations is various, you admit* that there is no rule operating 
with the pi’oi)er force and authority of a general law.” Take 
the question respecting the effect of a declaration of war upon 
tlie persons and property of an enemy found in the country at 
the time. How important that it should be settled beforehand 
by a uniform rule. And yet the practice of nations is various, 
more various, even, than the nations tliemselvcs ; for in tlic 
same nation the practice has varied with the intercsf or caprice 
of rulers. You had a controversy wdth the Great Frederick 
about the confiscation of the Silesian loan. The seizure of 
F rench ships in your points, upon the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, and fhe detention by Napoleon of Eugligh subjects 
found in France, produced an immense amount of suffering, 
which might have been in great part avoided by the establish- 
ment beforehand of a proper rule. What articles are contra- 
band of war ought to be settled and everywhere known. But 
you do not agree with us respecting them ; you do not agree 
with most of the continental nations. There must, however, 
be some rule founded upon just principles, to which intelligent 
and impartial publicists and statesmen would give their assent, 
could they b\jt approach the subject in a time of peacOj undis- 
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turbed by pa«5ion!? aiul ennutios. The vexed questions re- 
specting the right of neutrals to send goods by the sl)i|>s of 
a belligerent, or to carry the goods of a belligerent in their 
own neutral ships — questions illustrated by the fontuilas, free 
ships, free goods,’’ and “ enemies' shi]>s, enemies’ goods ” -are 
matters in which the trade of the whole civilised world is 
interested, and yet how unsettled! Tlio obligations of a true 
neutrality, what arc they? Do tht‘y permit the supply to a 
belligerent of ships and munitions of war? Do they re<juire a 
neutral to prevent the lilting out ami sailing of >hips? Do they 
rc(piirc a neutral to disarm and arre>t bands (vf professed tra\ oi- 
lers or emigrants who are seeking to pass the border, with the 
real intent of making a hostile ineiirsion? Take the ease of the 
Alabama, to whieh I refer for no other j)nrj)Ose than illustra- 
tion. Here is a case where all the people of my country think 
that you are responsible for the damage done by ^hat vessel. 
Your own i)eople, I am told, are of a contrary opinion. Ought 
such a question to be in doubt? or rather, ought there to be any 
such question at all? The security of property and the peace 
of njjtions require that there should be none such hereafter. 
Then there are grave questions respecting the doctrines of 
expatriation and allegiance, which liave given rise to some 
niisunderstancling already, and wdiich may give rise to greater 
misunderstanding hereafter. It is time that the conflicting 
claims of ancient monarchies on the one hand, and of young 
republics On the other, were, If possible, reconciled. You have 
in the list of topics for discussion on this occasion that of the 
extradition of criminals as affected by the right of asylum. 
This is a subject which requires you to assert the right of society 
to protect itself against crime, and the right of humanity to an 
asylum from ojmression. You have also in the list (he subject 
of copyright. This is a matter properly to bo deterniined by 
international regulation. We need a uniform rule, binding 
upon all Christian countries, and affecting not only the subject 
of copyright, but that of patents for inventions, money, weiglits, 
and measures. 

I might continue this list to a much greater lengtli. Tlicre 
is the question of the right of search, which has already given 
rise to angry disputes, not yet quite settled ; there is the ques- 
tion of the right of nations inhabiting the uj)per banks of 
rivers or the shores of inland seas to an outlet to the ocean ; 
both of them greatly needing a just and ready settlement. 

What might not be done for the prevention or mitigation of 
that greatest scourge of the human race, war ? First, by way 
of prevention. Let us suppose that the governments of Eng- 
land and America were to commission their wisest men to 
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confer tonrethor and discuss a treaty, for the express purpose of 
preventing w:ir between them. Can there be a doubt, that if 
these repres(iiitatives should come together, animated solely by 
a love of justice and peace, they would agree upon a series of 
mutual stipulations, which, without compromising the dignity 
or indepond(Mice of either country, would make it extremely 
difficult to fall into open war without putting one party or the 
other so coin])letely in the wrong as to subject it to dishonour ? 
Whatever those stipulations might be, whether providing for 
an arbitration before an appeal to arms, or for some other 
means of a<ljustinent, the same stipulations which had been 
inserted in a treaty between our two countries could be inserted 
also in treaties between them and others. Is it too much to 
hope that by this means the time may come when it will be 
held impious for a nation to rush into wai without first resort- 
ing to remonstrance, negotiation, and offer of mediation ? Sup- 
posing, however, war to become inevitable, and two nations at 
last engaging in actual hostilities, how much may be done in 
favour of humanity and civilisation, bjr adding to the rules 
which the usages of nations have established for mitigating the 
ferocity and distress of war. Could not private war, and war 
upon private property, be for ever abolished ? Could not more 
be done in ilie same direction as that taken by the late con- 
ference at Geneva, which produced such excellent effect during 
the last contest in Germany, in exempting surgeons, and nurses 
from capture ? Could not the sack of a captured city, or the 
bombardment of a defenceless Ibown be for ever prohibited? 
Might not such transactions as the storming of Magdeburg and 
San Sebastian, and the bombardment of Valparaiso, be made 
violations of the laws of war ? Could there not be a great im- 
provement upon the rules whicTi provide for the proper treat- 
ment and exchange of prisoners? What, indeed, might not 
be effected if an earnest effort were made to lessen to the 
utmost its evils before the passions become aroused by the 
actual conflict of arms. Discarding at once the theory that it 
is lawful to do everything which may harass your enemy, with 
the view of making the war as short as possible — a theory 
worthy only of savages, and, caf ried out to its logical conclusion, 
leading to indiscriminate fire and slaughter, even of women 
and children — the aim should be, while not diminishing the 
efficiency of armies against each other, to ward off their blows 
as much as possible from all others than the actual combatants. 

How can these changes, so desirable in themselves, be 
effected ? I answer, by the adoption of an international code. 
Every consideration which serves to show the practicability 
and expediency of reducing to a code the laws of a single 
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nation, applies with eqnal force to a code of those international 
rules which govern the intei*coursc of nations. And there arc 
many grave considerations in addition. The only substitute 
for a code of national law, an imperfect substitute, as I think 
it, is judiciary or judge-made law. This is tolerable, as we 
know from having endured it so long, wliere there is but one 
body of magistrates having authority to make it. But when 
the judges of each nation, having no common source of power, 
and not acting in concert, make the laws, they will inevitably 
fall into different paths, and establish different rules ; and 
when they do, there is no common legislature to reconcile their 
discrepancies or rectify their rules. Indeed, if there is ever to 
be a uniform system of international regulations made known 
beforehand, for the guidance of men, it must be by means of 
an international code. 

How can such a code be made and adopted ? Two methods 
present themselves as possible ; one a conference of diplomatists 
to negociate and sign a series of treaties, forming the titles and 
chapters of a code ; the bther the preparation by a committee 
of pubiicists of a code, which shall embody the matured judg^ 
znent of the best thinkers and most accomplished jurists, and 
then procuring the sanction of the different nations. The 
latter method appears to me the raore^feasible. The difficulties 
in the way will arise not in the labour of preparation, but in 
procuring the assent ; yet great rs are these difficulties, and I 
do not underrate them, I believe they would be found not 
insurmountable, and that the obstacles and delays which the 
rivalries of parties and the jealousies of nations would inter- 
pose, would finally give way before the matured judgment of 
reflecting and impartial men. The importance of the work is 
so great, and the benefits that will result from it in promoting 
beneficid intercourse, protecting individual rights^ settling dis- 
putes, and lessening the chances of war, are so manifest, that 
when once a uniform system of rules, desirable in themselves, 
is reduced to form and spread before the eye, it will commend 
itself to favour, and the governments, which, after all, arc but 
the ^ontB ' of the public, will, must^ at last, give it their 
sanction. 

Let us suppose this Association to make the beginning. 
There is no agency more appropriate, and no time more fitting. 
You might appoint at first a committee of the Association to 
prepare the outlines of such a code, to be submitted at the next 
annual meeting. At that time subject this outline to a careful 
examination ; invite afterwards a conference of committees 
from other bodies ; from the French Institute, the professors 
of universities, the moat renowned publicists, to revise and 
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complete thnt wliicli had been thus prepared. The work 
would then lx; as perfect as the ablest jurists and scholars of 
our time could make it. Thus prepared and recommended, it 
would of its( If command respect, and would inevitably win its 
way. It would carry with it all the authority which the names 
of those concerned in its formation could give. It would stand 
above the tn atise of any single publicist; nay, above all the 
treatises of all the publicists that have ever written. 

Ts it a vain thing to suppose that such a work would finally 
win tlie assent, one by one, of those nations which now stand 
in the front rank of the world, and which, of course, are more 
tlian others under the influence of intelligent and educated 
men? The times are favourable-; more favourable, indeed, 
than any wliich liavc occurred since the beginning of the 
Christian ora. Intercourse lias increased beyond all precedent, 
and the tendency of intercourse is to produce assijuilation. 
AVhen they who were separated come to see each other more 
and know each other better, they compare conditions and 
opinions; each takes from each; and differences gradually 
lessen. Thus it has happened in respect to the arts,«and in 
respect to laws^ manners, and language. In a rude state of 
society, when men are divided into many tribes* each tribe has 
a language^of its own ; but as time melts them into one, a 
common language takes the place of the many. Your own 
island furnishes a familiar example of the influence of inter- 
course in blending together different elements and forming a 
united whole. This tendency Co assimilation was never before 
so strong as it is now, and it will be found a great help towards 
forming a uniform international code. The tendency towards 
a unity of races is another element of immense importance. 
Germany will hefeafter act a unit. Italy will do likewise, 
lu America no man will hereafter dream of one public law for 
northern and another for southern states. Even the asperity 
which always follows a rupture between a colony and the 
mother country will give way before the influence of race, 
language, and manners, so far as to allow a large conformity of 
disposition and purpose, though there cannot be a re-union of 
governments. The relations between America and England 
are, or were till lately, softening under this influence ; and if 
Spain ever governed by wiser counsels, she will make friends 
of her anoAent colonies, instead of continuing to treat them as, 
enemies, and will confer on them benefits, rather than wage 
war against them. 

Would it not be a signal honour for this Association, rich 
in illustrious names and distinguished for its beneficent acts, 
to take the initiative in so nm^le an undertaking? Would 
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it not be a crowninp^ your country to take it up 

and carry it on ? Wearing the honours of a thou>and 
years, and standing at the head of the civilisation of Einopc, 
England will add still more to her renown, and establish 
a new title to the respect of future ages if she will perform 
this great act of beneficence. The young republic of the 
West, standing at the head of the civilisation of America, 
vigorous in lier youtlu and far-reaching in her desires, will 
walk sale by side with you, and exert herself in equal measure 
for so grand a consummation. She has been studying during 
all her existence how to keep great states at peace, and make 
them work tor a common object, while she leaves to them all 
necessary independence for their own peeiiliar government. 
She does this, it is true, by means of a federative system, 
which she finds best for herself, and which she has cemented 
by thousands of millions in treasure and hundreds of thousands 
in precious lives. How far tliis system may be carried is yet 
niiKnown. It may not be possible to extend it to distinct 
nationalities or to heterogeneous races. But there is another 
bond less strict, yet capable of binding all nations and all races. 
This is‘a uniform system of rules for the guidance of nations 
and their citizens in their inlercourse with each other, framed 
by tho concurring wisdom of each, and adopted by the free 
consent of all. Such an international code, the piiblic law of 
Christendom, will prove a gentle ^but all-constraining bond of 
nations, self-imposed, and binding them together to abstain 
from war, except in the last extremity, and in peace to help 
each other, making the weak strong and the strong just, 
encouraging the intellectual culture, the moral growth, and the 
industrious pursuits of each, and promoting in all that which 
is the true end of government, the freedom and happiness of 
the individual man. 
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A FTER thirty years of discussion and controversy in the 
/x press, in !rarliament, in every diocese, in every town, 
uknost in every parish in England and Wales, it seems a bold 
thing to say tnat the subject of national education haS never 
thoroughly possessed itself of the public mind, has never occu- 
pied that place in the heart and conscience of the nation to 
which its v^t and pressing importance entitles it. Books and 
pamphlets, sermons and lectures in abundance have been pub- 
lished and delivered ; there have been many debates in Parlia- 
ment, and innumerable publi<j meetings ; many millions of 
money, public and private, have been freely given and spent, 
and great individual exertions and sacrifices have been made. 
The Church has founded its central and diocesan societies, and 
its clergy have, as a rule, displayed an energy and self-Klcvotion 
above ml praise ; the Nonconformists have shown an ever-in- 
creasing zeal and activity ; yet, after all said and done, it 
cannot be denied that the subject has never been grappled 
with in that earnest and vigorous spirit which is the fruit of a 
strong conviction of a great evil to be removed, and a great 
good to be won. Education, instead of being discussed on its 
own merits, has been made the battle-field of religious parties; 
and the adoption of a real and effective national system has 
been kept subordinate to the interests or supposo<l interests of 
Churchmen or Dissenters. The first modest eflbrts of Govern- 
ment to promote it were received with distrust and opposition ; 
and the long and animated debates in Parliament upon the 
principles on which the public grant should be administered, 
seem to have been inspired, not so much by zeal for education, 
as by the jealous fear of the preponderance of one religious 
party over the other, or of the state over both. The attempts 
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made by Sir John Pakington and Earl Russell to iiitrodiK O a 
more comprehensive system, and to make the provision of 
education compulsory, were summarily rejected hy Parliamt nt, 
and so eoldly received throughout the country that little 'has 
been done since but to indulge in vague complaints and to 
make impracticable suggestions. The measures taken to supply 
the public need have therefore necessarily been partial, 
irregular, unsystematic. Necessarily, too, have the results 
been incomplete, causing dissatisfaction, disappointment, and 
legitimate anxiety for the future. Voluntary effort, supple- 
mented by public money, has, it is admitted on all sides, left 
^ousands of rural parishes either without schools or with bad 
schools, and has failed to reach effectually lar^e and populous 
districts, the abodes of the poorest and most ignorant, m our 
metropolis and great cities. Yet men of the most un- 
doubted worth and ability are still divided in opinion as to 
whether this failure is temporary and accidental, due to im- 
perfect arrangements and incomplete development, and there- 
fore to .be met by patient persistence in improving' the existing 
machinery of education; or whether it is inherent in the 
principle on which we have hitherto acted, and therefore only 
to be overcome by the substitution of a new system, or at 
least by some additional organisation, * 

The advocates of our existing voluntary system point to the 
great increase in the number of 'our schools, to the improve- 
ment in their character, to the^ growing intelligence and zeal 
of our people, who, they affirm, will, as they awaken to a 
sense or their wants, take measures to supply them. They 
insist upon the inappreciable value of the voluntary principle, 
the life and warmth and animation which it imparts to all 
that it touches, and the danger of substituting for it the 
cold mechanical action of a general compulsory system. 
They dwell upon the fact that the great increase of education 
among the poorer c/asses has been mainly duo to the efforts 
oi religious zeal, and they warn us to beware of replacing that 
powerful motive by the agency of a less animating and more 
material f»rinciple. The adoption of a compulsory education 
rate would, they argue, even if enforced only where everything 
else had failed, lead to the speedy extinction of voluntary zeal. 
With the aid of time, and ny a relaxation of the conditions 
on which the Government grant is dispensed, they indulge a 
diffident, hesitating hope of seeing the wants of the people 
ultimately supplied. 

The advocates of a more comprehensive and more system- 
atic scheme of national education, on the other hand, point to 
fact that, after all that has been said written and done 
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(luring the last thirty years, a large portion of our population 
is btill allowed to grow up ignorant and untrained. Admitting 
the increase of schools in number, and their improvement in 
quality, they assert that experience has proved the incapacity 
of the voluntary system to bring education home to those who 
need it most. They affirm that it has succeeded only where 
success was comparatively easy, and the need least pressing ; 
that it has failed where the difficulties were greatest and the 
need sorest. They argue that it is irrational to make the 
education of a district dependent upon the idiosyncrasy of a 
landlord or clergyman, or the accidental devotion of some 
public-spirited individual. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that in process of time, and with some improvement in 
our existing machinery, education might gradually permeate 
our whole population, they ask, in how many generations may 
this hope reasonably be expected to be fulfilled ? and whethet 
this sort of patience is really a virtue which Christian men 
ought to practise? . While we wait for a millennium, which 
may never come, are tens of thousands of innocent children to 
be allowed to grow up in ignorance and vice, in tha^ intel- 
lectual and moral debasement, which those only know who, 
like Howard, have surveyed the mansions .or sorrow and 
pain, have t;^en the guage and dimensions of misery, dej>re8- 
sion, and contempt ; have remembered the forgotten, attended 
to the neglected, and visited the forsaken ? Under no system, 

they urge, which could possibly be adopted in this country, 
could voluntaiy effort be dispensed with, or religious zeal be 
wanting. The rate levied to erect or maintain a school, would, 
they a^nowledge, be of little use, if good and earnest men 
ceased to devote themselves to the management of its affairs, and 
they ask whether the compulso^ry provision of educational funds 
has damped voluntary anlour in tiie United States, or whether, 
as a matter of fact, the very highest examples of well-directed, 
voluntary devotion, may not be found in the managing com- 
mittees of the schools oi New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania? They do not deny that the denominational system 
affords a stimulus which would be wanting to axi education 
supplied by means of a public rate. That is an unfortunate 
result of our religious divisions ; but an imperfect education is 
better than the heathenism of utter ignorance ; and zealous 
ministers would find means to supply the deficiency of dog- 
matic teaching in our schools. 

Such is a brief and mc^e outline of the argoments 
employed on either side of this great and difficult controversy. 


♦Burke. 
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Dependent upon its decision is another question of great 
importance and equal difficulty. When a sufficient supply of 
schools has been secured, shall the attendance of children ( f a 
certain age be voluntary or compulsory ? Are we to rely u{)oii 
the parents’ sense of duty, or are we to call in the aid of the 
law, in order to compel those who neglect their duty to 
peiitorm it? The advocates of coinpulsioii point to ihc 
undoubted fact that, even where ample provision for education 
exists, thousands of children are deprived of its benefits, 
sometimes by the wdlful neglect or stolid indifference of the 
parents, sometimes by their poverty. This is the common 
experience of all iarge communities ; but nowhere, I believe, 
have the facts been so carefully ^certained as in this great 
city in which we are now assemoled. That excellent institu* 
tion, the Manchester and Salford Education Aid Society (%)a 
institution which affords an example for imitation An every 
town of the kingdom), has for its objects, first, in respect of 
existing schools, to pay for the children of poor parents so 
much of the school fees as may be needful; and, secondly, by 
mding fand, if it should be deemed advisable, by establishing) 
free Bchools for the children of parents who are unable to pay 
any portion of the school fees. In the fulfilment of these 
objects they have taken steps for a systematic c^vass of the 
town. This inquiry has, as yet, only^been completed in some 
districts, but the facts ascertained* thus far, are so interesting 
and important, and bear so directly on the subject under 
discussion, that 1 must ask youh patience while I refer to some 
of them. 

The results hitherto obtained in the examined districts have 
been singularly uniform. Everywhere a majority of the 
children between the ages of three and twelve are found to be 
neither at school nor at work.” This was not owing to the 
poverty of the parents, for many districts'’ fl quote from 
the report of this year) ^Hhe number of children who are 
not sent to school, but whose parents are able to nay school 
fees if they were willing, approaches very yearly to the 
number of those who are neglected on account of poverty.” 
In one district, out of 142 children not at school, only 31 
were foxmd to belong to parents too poor to pay for their 
education* In the districts already examined, of 5,787 
children neither at school nor at work, 2,175 bad parents able 
to pay for them, 3,612 were the children of parents unable 
to do so. In other words, out of every 19 children absent 
from school, 7 were so by the wilful negligence, 12 by the 
poverty of their parents. The 3,612 receive aid from the 
society, but the whole of the 2,175 are necessarily passed over; 
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for (in the words of the repoi't) it would be most demoralising 
for a charitable society to pay school fees for parents who arc 
able thoinselvrs to pay.’* During the course of the canvass, 
7,(>A0 families have been visited. These families consist of 
37,975 persons; the number of children of all ages was 
^3,988. Of these 7,804 were above twelve years of age; 
11,086 were between three and twelve. Of the 7,804 above 
twelve, only 112 were at school, there were 6,424 at work, 
and 1,268 ne ither at school or work. There is nothing very 
startling in tliesc figures ; those that follow are in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory. Of the 11,086 children between three 
and twelve, there were 762 at work, 4,537 at school, and 
5,787 neither at school nor work. Of every 100 children, 
above three years of age, living with their , parents or 
guardians, and not at work, there are 40 at school, and 60 not 
at school* I have already stated that it "appears, from the 
investigation of the society, that about two-fifths of this 
absence from school was due to the neglect, and three-fifths to 
the poverty of the parents. Their latest returns show that 
while they have made 24,000 grants to enable theso* latter 
children to attend school, only half of that number, or 12,000, 
have availed themselves of this aid. And this fact is attributed 
to the apatl^y of the parents. 

It is clear — and this must never be forgotten during the 
discussion of the subject — that it is not the employer of 
labour who is the competitor of ih# school-master. Of the 
cliildren between three and ttvelve years of age, Ic^ than 
one in fourteen is at work, while out of every twenty-two 
of such children only nine are at school. Miserable as 
this is, it seems to be hardly as bad as that which remains to 
be revealed. The committee ?ias hitherto shrunk from visiting 
some of the worst and most populous districts in Manchester 
and Salford, because so large a proportion were below the 
reach of their influence, In the lowest districts only a small 
proportion of the chiUlren could bo got into schools by any 
agency the f ociety could use. There arc few schools in the 
localities, and parents and children are alike unimpressible.*’ 
The statistics, tnerefore, which I have just read, melancholy 
and disheartening as they are, by no moans indicate the lowest 
state of de[)re8sion in the population of this great town. There 
is a lower depth yet to be sounded, miile we await the 
revelation of these dismal researches, let us take a general 
view of the state of education in Manchester and Salford* In 
these towns there are 104,000 children between the ages of 
three and twelve. A minute inquiry has established the fact 
that the numbers on the books of all the day schools of every 
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class in Manchester and Salford in 1865 was 55,000. Add to 
these 7,000 who may, judging by the sample already examined, 
be assumed to be at work, and there yet remain 42,000 neliher 
at school nor at work. It is not, of course, to be assumed 
that none of these children get any schooling, but after makin}^ 
every allowance for a short and occasional attendance at sciioo) 
of a portion of this vast horde of neglected children — equal in 
numbers to the population of a considerable town — what a 
picture of the state of our urban fellow-countrymen do* s it 
present! j-Vfter all our cil'orts, all our cxpeiiditure, after so 
much honest work, so much untiring devotion of our clergy 
and their fellow-labourers, the comparison of what has been 
done with what remains to do, is almost enough to make the 
most sanguine among us despair. And let us not solace our- 
selves with the hope that Manchester, which has thus manfully 
laid bare her sore places, and thrown light into hcV darkest 
lairs, stands alone in educational destitution. I know that the 
enormous population of such a city as Manchester imposes a 
task of peculiar difficulty upon those who devote themselves to 
supply^and keep pace ^th its religious and intellectual wants. 
But have we no other great cities in England t And if the 
state of things in Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, were depicted with equal honesty and care, have 
we any reason to hope that they woula exhibit different results ? 
Are their merchauts more liberal, their ministers, of religion 
more zealous, their missionaries of good more numerous or 
devoted than those of Manches\er and Salford ? 

An inquiry less minute and exhaustive than that made at 
Manchester, but sufficiently careful to deserve confidence, 
has, at the instigation of the Bishop of London, been made 
under the auspices of the Committee of the Diocesan Board 
of Education into the state of education in the metropolis. 
Already, in 1861, the Koyal Commission, presided over by 
the late Duke of Newcastle, had proclaimed the fact, that, 
whereas the proportion of the population of all classes 
receiving some sort of education in England and Wales, 
was one in seven, or fourteen per cent., the proportion in 
Middlesex was only one in thirteen, or eight per cent The 
inquiry just made shows no improvement in the interval 
The most that has been done has been to keep things at 
their level and prevent retrogresssion. The committee 
reports that the means of education are wanting in the 
diocese of London (which, be it remembered, does not include 
all the metropolis, a considerable portion of which is in the 
diocese of Winchester), for from 150,000 to 200,000 children. 
Add to this statement the fact that the average increase of the 
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metropolis calls for an annual increase of school accommodation 
for 5,0()() children of all classes, every year, and what stronger 
dciaonstnition rould be furnished of the necessity of devising 
some elastic machinery capable of adapting itself to these 
tremendous numbers, this gigantic growth? 

J3iit the want of accommodation is not the only, nor even the 
most pressing < vil. “ It is a significant fact ” (says Mr. Oakley, 
who drew up i he leport of the committee), and one that well 
reflects the variety and multitude of interests included in your 
loi (I>hIp\s ilioccsc, that from its opposite corners — from Bethnal 
Green and V/iiitechapcl, from Willesden and Mill Hill — the 
cry is heard, and echoed in complaints of the same evil from 
miiny other places, for some forcible protection to the children 
of tlie poorer chi>ses from the temptations of the labour market 
— some power to conij)cl their atteiulance upon elementary 
education". And there can be little doubt that the looms and 
the workshops of the east-end, and tlie )>rick fields, dairies, and 
and market-gardens of the western suburbs, do contain a whole 
population of neglected children, who, but for some such enact* 
ment, will be thrown ignorant and degraded upon the Imnds of 
the next generation,” . And, if this be the cry from London, 
tliat from Manchester is. not less earnest and decided. The 
Committee of the Educational Aid Society, on whose informa- 
tion I have so largely drawn, assert their belief that more 
valuable than tlie aid they have extended to 7,000 or 8,000 
perishing children, more valiiaWe than the knowlegc of their 
social wants which they have revealed to their fellow-citizens, 
is the proof they have supplied •• that no voluntary or private 
effort can reach the depths of this evil in the social constitution, 
and that further legislation is urgently needed, such legislation 
as shall boldly seek to provide for, and, as far as possible, 
secure the primary education of every child in our great com- 
munity,” 

I Imve dwelt hitherto on two of the imperfections in our 
educational system which have been selected for discussion on 
the present occasion, 1 will now briefly put before you the 
best estimate 1 can form of the work to be done— of the 
number of children of the poorer classes to be educated — 
together with a statement of what has been done by Parliament, 
The population of England and Wales at this moment cannot 
be dess than tweuty-ono millions. The proportion of children 
of all classes between three and twelve years of age is about 
4,420,000. The rule of the Educational Department of the 
Privy Gouncil Office, which has stood the test of much experi- 
ence, is that there ought to be school accommodation provided 
for one-sixth of tlie whole population. It may be fairly assumed. 
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therefore, that there are 3,500,000 of the working clas'^cs 
between three and twelve years of age, whom it would be very 
desirable to have at school. During the year ending August 
31, 1865, Her Majesty’s Inspectors visited 10,519 departnfeuts 
of annual grant schools, with 1,247,379 children on the books, 
and 881,948 in average attendance. I will assume that all 
these children are provided with good schools ; to them 1 
will add (a very liberal estimate) 350,000 children receiving 
their education in good unassisted schools, making l,600,0iH) 
sufficiently provided for. i will further add (a much mojc 
liberal estimate) 800,000 in indifferent schools, and we get a 
total of 2,400,000 children at school, leaving 1,100,000 un- 
accounted for, of whom, probably, following the experience of 
Manchester, 250,000 arc at work. 

Let me now briefly advert to the action of government. 
And here let me remark that it is only just to the eminent 
statesmen belonging to the two great political parties to recall 
the fact that they have acquiesced from necessity in the com- 
promise on which our present system is founded. The names 
of Ead Russell and Earl Granville, Lord Lytton, Sir Jolm 
Pakington, Mr. Adderley, and Mr. Milner Gibson may be 
found appended to measures not identical, difTering indeed in 
important particulars, but far more coipprehensive and stringent 
than either Parliament or the country was prepared to aimpt. 
The demand of the advocates of *a national system is that tne 
Legislature should provide machinery by which schools should 
be built and maintained wherever they were wanted. To this 
demand Parliament has declined to accede. However urgent 
the need, however absolute the destitution, Parliament remses 
to supply, or to enforce the supply of a single school. It con- 
tributes with no reluctant or niggard hand towards the erection 
and maintenance of schools which have received a certain 
amount of local support, and give certain guarantees of good 
management and efficiency, liut it initiates nothing. That 
the grant voted by Parliament, and dispensed under the super- 
intendence of the Committee of Council on Education, has 
done immense good, and has not yet reached the limit of its 
useful operation, I should be the last to deny. I doubt whether 
any nine millions of our vast expenditure have been ever so 
beneficially applied as those devoted to the promotion of educa- 
tion. The annual grant has provided for the inspection and 
largely contributed to the maintenance of schools in England 
and Wales, at which some 1,250,000 are receiving an excellent 
elementary education. These schools are taught by upwards of 
11,600 certificated teachers, probably the best of their kind that 
any country contains, the cost of whose training has been mainly 



contributed by tlic State. It has greatly improved our school- 
buildings and aj)|iaratu3, and everywhere, even where it gives 
no direct aid, it has tended greatly to raise the standard of 
oduciition. It lias indeed, improved in a far greater degree 
than it has extended education. I do not deny that ^he 
£1,000,000 it ha-! contributed towards the erection and enlarge- 
ment of S(diool-l)iiildings have added something to their numbers 
and still more t" their convenience. But the real substantial 
work done by (lie parliamentary grant ha.s been to give us 
bettor masters and mistresses, and to test their work by the 
instrumentality rif in.spection. If any one doubts the correct- 
nea.s of this staUiment, a reference to the e-stimates of last year 
will satisfy him. During the year 18(5.5 the State contributed 
only to tlic building of 65, and the enlargement of 46 schools, 
providing additional accommodation for 15,302 children. But 
during tlic same time it extended its aid to no less than 610 
schools not previously in receipt of annual grants. The 1 12,000 
children present at inspection in excess of the numbers of the 
preceding year must be considered, not as additions to the 
number of children at school, but to the number of «tho8e 
attending good schools. And the value of the workf thus done 
it is hardly possible to exaggerate. Who can place limits to 
the social and moral effects of a good school, its influence upon 
the character, the intellect, the careers of those who have nad 
the good fortune to profit by iit To substitute a good for an 
indifferent school in a district, is to regenerate it, to breathe 
new life into it, gradually but stirely to work a revolution in 
the lives and fortunes of its inhabitants. 

But beneficial as is this work of improvement, it must not be 
forgotten that other work has to be done, and that to provide 
schools where there arc none, and to secure the attendance of 
our youthful population, are matters well deserving the atten- 
tion of our Legislature. For this work. I do not hesitate to 
say that our existing machinery is not only inadequate, but 
unsuitable. Some modifications in the practice of the Com- 
mittee of Council may, 1 think, be advantageously introduced. 
The contribution towards the erection of the schools might, 
considering the increased cost of building, be made on a more 
liberal scale. The difficulty of maintaining efficient schools in 
our rural, and some of our poorer manufacturing districts, 
would be alleviated by raising, in all cases, the rate of payment 
for the first 100 children, rossibly other alterations, not sub- 
versive of the principle on which the grant is made, may be 
suggested ; but any large departure hvim its present practice, 
by making special allowance for ^e supposed poverty of a dis- 
trict, womd oe inconsistent with its fim^uuenw principle> and 
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inevitably lead to its overtlirow. If poverty be jdeaded as nii 
excuse for the meagrcncss of the local subscriptions, Avhat t( t 
can bo applied to the validity of the ])Iea ? Tlie Aaluati 'n 
List? But many of. the places most needing aid are dist^i ‘Is 
of ^reat rateable value, haVliig tlie misfortune to be removi d 
from the presence, and therefore from the sy mjiathy, of their 
proprietors. Even in the rural districts there is oood reason f r 
doubting* whether the failure to reach the conditions of tie' 
Government grant is not due to other causes than poverty . 
Much important evidence on this subject may Ix' found in the 
Report of the Select Committee on Education whi(di sat during, 
the present session. It is umloubtcdly O'milictiiig. Many 
witnesses stated that in a large ju'oportion of rural ]>arishc'^ it 
was not possible to raise sutticient funds to fullil the essential 
condition of employing a certificated teacher. On the otl^er 
hand, in the diocese of Bangor, no less than 104 mit of 110 
schools in connection with the Diocesan School Society obtain 
an annual grant. In the diocese of Canterbury 66 per cent, of 
the schools receive the^aid of Government, and the causes which 
prevent the remainder from doing so were stated by the diocesan 
inspector tf!> be accidental and temporary, and not due to 
poverty. So in the diocese of Oxford, it was shown that the 
majority of the rural schools found no insuperable^ difficulty in 
complying with the conditions of tfie Government grant, and 
that the parishes in which they were situated were not distin- 
guishable from the remainder by their superior wealth. The 
disabling cause was the indifference of the landowners, the 
lethargy, sometimes the caprice, of the clergyman, the un- 
willingness to remove an old uncertificated teacher, in fact, any 
cause but poverty. In one diocese, a diocesan inspector of 
great ability and experience stated that the absence of annual 
gi ant schools in his district was due to the dislike by the clergy 
of state interference — ithat is, of the visit of the inspector. 

Now, while I acknowledge the hard case of the pojmlation 
which finds itself deprived of the benefit of the grant by the 
apathy f caprice, or secret hostility to education among those ivlio, 
from prop(?rty and intelligence, should be the promoters of 
schools, 1 confess myself unable to discover any method by 
which the present system can be rendered sufficiently clastic 
to meet such cases, without making a fatal inroad on the very 
principle on which it rests. We luiist, instead of having 
recourse to petty and mischievous makeshifts, boldly face our 
difficulties, and by enlightening the public mind and awakening 
the public conscience, enable Parliament to supply us with 
machinery which shall impose on all alike the duty of providing 
education for our whole population. I know the objections to 
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Bucli a proposition ; I appreciate the difficulties of carrying it; 
1 foicsee the religious controversies to which it will give rise ; 
1 admit that w<j run the risk of losing some considerable 
advantages connected with the present system; but it is my 
deep conviction that the balance of good lies on the side I 
advocate. ]iriei!y and generally stated, my proposition would 
f)c to maintain ihc present system where it works well, but 
wliorever satisffn-tory evidence is given that the provision of 
cdu(*ation falls short of the wants of the population, to supply 
the (Icticiency by an educational rate. It is affirmed that even 
this partial introduction of the rating system would be the 
death-blow to all voluntary cllbrt. 1 have no doubt that many 
schools now maintained with difficulty by the voluntary sacri- 
fice of a few over-weighted men would be devolved upon the 
rafe. But I do not believe in the extinction of the voluntary 
system, it is too deeply fixed in the habits of a large portion 
olE our people, its advantages are too strongly felt, both by 
Church and Dissent, to be easily uprooted or readily sur- 
rendered. Nevertheless, experience has proved that the 
voluntary spirit, in its full power and development, ^is the 
growth of certain favourable soils, and that there are wide, 
ungenial re^ons in which it can find no sufficient nutriment. 
In districts ^ke the principality of Wales, where the population 
is not collected in overitowering masses^ and the voluntary 
system is thoroughly organised ; in many of our rural parishes,' 
where the squire and clergyman work heartily together; in 
those portions of the country wliere the rich, poor, and middle 
classes coexist in fair proportions, our present system has very 
nearly supplied the means of education, and may be trusted to 
make up the deficiency within reasonable time. But in the 
poorer districts of our largef cities, in parishes where the 
clergyman struggles in vain against the niggardliness of the 
landowner and the apathy or hostility o£ the fanner ; in those 
jilaces, in fine, which the voluntary system, after thirty years 
trial, has failed to reach, some other means more stringent and 
peremptory, and independent of individual caprice or illioerality, 
must be found. The alternative is the growth of if vast j>opu« 
lation ill ignorance and vice, with ever-increasing danger to the 
State, and to the reproach and scandal of a civilised and 
Christian people. 

The settlement of the question, whether we are to have a 
national system of education,” must, it seems to me, precede 
the consideration of any measure of compulsory attendance ; 
and I confess that I should regret to see the energies of the 
friends of education expended in that direction. Laws of 
compulsory attendance may almost be said to exist only where 
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they are not needed, as in Prussia, in some of the Swiss enn- 
tons, ill Massachussetts, where the conviction of the value <»f 
education is so deep and general that the only use of such an 
enactment is the formal recognition of the duty of ]»areiits in 
their children. I am satisfied that among ourselves such a law 
would simply be inoperative, that it would not and could not 
be enforced; and I would therefore venture to recommend 
that, placing our chief confidence in the growth of a bettei* 
spirit among our })eoj)le, and sjiaring no ett’ort to evoke and 
cherish it, we should exert ourselves to obtain such indirect 
aid from the Legisldtiu'c as is suggested by the precedent of the 
Factory Acts. 

The last extension of the principle of these acts in the 
Pottery districts, and to some five or six new trades, has 
already had the most beneficial results, unalloyed by any jof 
the predicted inconveniences. There can be little doubt that 
similar regulations will shortly be extended to many other 
occupations, in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Children’s Employment Commission. When this great step 
has been taken, and one more proof afforded of the feasibility 
and advantage of such legislation, Parliament will, I hope, 
gain courage to make one general law, that no child under 
twelve or thirteen years of age shall be allowed tq work with- 
out producing a certificate that he is able to read and write. 
Such a law, accompanied by an a^lequate provision of schools, 
would not be long in conveying, even to the most ignorant and 
degraded of our population, th^t sdnse of the Value of educa- 
tion, which is the truest indication, as it is the fairest fruit, 
of advancing civilisation. 

I will leave to others who are, I believe, prepared to address 
you on the subject, the task of siiggosti/ig tJie best means of 
supermtending and utilising our educational endowments. I 
fully recognise the importance of the subject, and the good 
which may result from its discus'^ion. But it has always 
appeared to me doubtful whether these endowments could be 
mrde as largely and generally available for the education of 
the poor as some sanguine persons have supposed. Wlnitevcr 
changes in their administration may be effected ; to whatever 
extent the smaller cliarities may be consolidated, and useless 
and mischievous ones devoted to the pui-jmses of education, 
the present local distribution will, I apprehend, be virtually 

J >reserved. That distribution is so uneven, so widely different 
rom the distribution of our population, that it seems inevitable 
that the best arrangements which can be made will only work 
a partial good. And I would venture to express a hope, 
firsts that even in the interests o£ the working classesi no 
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considerable portion of these endowments may be diverted 
fiom middle-class to elementary schools. In the absence of 
national middle-class schools, such as exist in France and 
America, I hold it to be of the utmost importance that we 
should furnish to the most gifted among our poorer fellow- 
countrymen the means of obtaining a superior education. 
Secondly, I would urge that the largest possible provision 
should be made from these funds for the improvement of 
female education. There is, I am satisfied, no more crying 
want in our age than that of a sound and solid education for 
our women. I need not insist upon the immediate bearing of 
this subject upon that now under discussion. Education is like 
the cloud, 

“ Which moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 

Any substantial improvement in the education of our middle 
classes will tell directly and powerfully on tliose immediately 
below them in the social scale. Again, one of the difficulties 
which retards the progress of education is the demand for male 
labour, sensibly limiting the supply of masters, except at rates 
of payment beyond the means of many of our schools. I look 
with hope to a remedy for this evil in the example of a country 
which has oytstrippea all others in the extent and completeness 
of its public system of education. In the United States of 
America, the work of education, not only in the elementary, 
but even in the more advanced classes of schools, may be said, 
almost without exaggeration, tef be carried on by women. In 
the schools of Massachussetts there are 9,340 females employed 
as against 1,544 male teachers ; and the proportions in many 
other states are nearly similar. Here are some instances : — 


Male.’*. Femalef. 

State of Connecticut, winter schools . 757 1,338 

„ „ summer schools • 135 1,892 

„ New Hampshire .... 759 3,262 

„ New York 5,707 21,181 

City of New York. 202 2,067 

„ Boston 63 522 


The State superintendent of the Now York schools, states 
that it is impossible to over-estimate the value of the influence 
thus brought to bear upon daily developing mind and character 
in our schools. 

^ The great subject, however, for our consideration is how to 
give to our fellow-countrymen that indispensable minimum of 
education which is, in the language of M, Guixot, the author 
of the greatest and most successful scheme of national educa- 
tion in our days, the bare debt of a country towards its off- 
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spring, safBcient to make him who receives it a human bein", 
and at the same time so limited that it may be everywhere 
realised.” The demand is so reasonable and moderate, that in 
a country like ours, so full of good and conscientious nicii, 
lovers of the public weal, and impatient of all recognised evils, 
it would seem only necessary to proclaim and prove the neces-* 
sity for a remedy in order to secure its application. But, alas ! 
the forces combined against the adoption of any comprehensive 
system are many and powerful. Once more we shall find 
arrayed against us the fears, the jealousies, and, what is more 
formidable, the deep-seated convictions of religious bodies. 
Once more we shall encounter the enthusiasts of voluntary 
effort. And I greatly fear that the roajoritv of our ruling 
classes are as yet rather inclined to self-complacent congratu- 
lation on the progress we have made than to acknowledge 
the necessity for renewed and more systematic exertions, it 
would almost seem that nothing less than one of those pro- 
vidential calamities which have so often roused our fellow- 
countrymen into wise and strenuous action will awaken them 
from th%ir pleasant delusion. Fear of an Irish rebellion brought 
us Catholic Emancipation ; an Irish famine was the death- 
warrant of the corn-laws ; the terrible mutiny in India became, 
we may hope, the starting-point of a happier Ijra for our 
greatest dependency ; and, if 1 may borrow a minute example 
from your recent experience, I cab testify to the improved per- 
ception of sanitary evils and the alacrity aud vigour infused into 
out sanitary legislation by the presence of the cholera. We 
can hardly bme for any such impulse to the cause of national 
education. To many the misery and debasement of so large a 
of our fellow-coaatrymen are either uaknown, or, at any 
rate, they do not interfere with the daily comforts and the 
sense of security of our educated classes. The thunder-clap 
from Manchester, repeated, as I earnestly hope it will be, by 
similar investigations in our other great cities, may alarm their 
fears ox, better still, may touch their hearts and consciences, 
and rouse tbem into vigorous action. And I cannot doubt 
but that, stirred by this unexpected and appalling revelation 
of wide-spread ignorance and hopeless apathy, a younger gene- 
ration of public men, some of whom perhaps now honour me 
with their presence and attention, wiU aspire worthily to com- 
plete the work of national education so nobly begun by those 
living veterans of a glorious war — Lord Brougham, Lord 
Bussell, Lord Shaftesbury, and Sir James Klay-Snuttleworth. 
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ON PUBLIC HEALTH. 

P UBLIC HEALTH is the subject of inquiry in your third 
department. Every life here, the life of every community 
is surrounded by dangers, which it is the business of science 
to study and of art to avert. These dangers are of various 
kinds; they spring from various sources. Enemies abroad and 
criminals at nome are daifgers to which every government is 
alive# Thqye are other dangers not less formidable. Famine 
now ravaging India, cholera in Europe, early deaths, sufferings 
in hospitals, fevers in homes, are instances of a class of 
dangers that we seek to investkjate, avert, and disarm. 

Health implies more than exMence ; it implies energy. In 
Anglo-Saxon, one word designated healthy man, hale man, 
brave man, hero; and hdeleiid was healer, saviour. These 
simple but noble conceptions it is our business to bear in mind. 
Development as well as consolidation of life is the aim of public 
hygiene — the name by which our science is known in the 
continental schools. Private hygiene deals with individuals, 
public hygiene with communities ; but, inasmuch as nations 
are aggregates of men, it is evident that the division into 
parts 18 only made for the convenience of study and of adminis- 
tration. Some things a man can do himself, others can only 
be done by town councils and imperial governments. It will 
be an advantage to confine our discussions to the latter field. 

As political economy rests upon the idea of value, so our 
science rests upon the idea of liealth, and it is as important 
to us to find k measure of health, as it is to the economist to 
find a measure of value. That measifre must be simple, and 
applicable to all countries. Now, the measure that is in 
universal use is the rate of mortality: a unit of life loses a 
certain fractional part by death every moment, and the amount 

2 
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of loss in a unit of time expresses the rate of mortality. Th* 
rate varies from *020 to *040 in England ; that is, in one plac* 
the deaths are 20, in another, 40 to 1,000 living. Indeed, tlu 
range is still greater without a correction to which I will 
shortly advert. 

In a normal community constituted of persons of all ages- by. 
an e^ual number of annual births, there is a fixed mathematical 
relation between the rate of mortality and the duration of life. 
Thus, if the average rate of mortality in two cities is 2 per cent, 
and 4 per cent., then the mean duration of the lives of the in- 
habitants is 50 years in the one city, and 25 years in the other. 
Therefore, in saying that rate of mortality measures, it is con- 
versely affii-med that length of days measures the health of 
nations. As the population fluctuates, certain corrections 
are necessary; the rates of mortality are determined .at 
various ages, and from these the probabilities of living year by 
year are calculated and set forth in a Life table that determines 
the path every generation passes over from its rising to its 
setting. 

- The ® mortality is really a life measure, for the people 
living to a given sum of births jncreases in exact propor- 
tion as the duration of life increases. 

If it is only an indirect measure of some of thceclements of 
health, according to our larger deSnition, it expressed in masses 
the sickness, measures very accurately the influence of a variety 
of causes on life, and is a safe^uide in practice. 

Public health now engages the attention of every civilised 
state ; so we can pass in review the principal populations of 
Europe, and from the researches of their own statists learn 
by this measure their comparative health. 

I take the population in the lowest stage of health first, 
beginning with Kussia. That empire is emerging from bar- 
barism ; and its condition enables us to conceive the state of 
the population of Europe in the uark ages. The people of 
various races between the Caucasus and the Arctic Ocean, 
the Oder and the Ural Mountains,- die at all ages, from 
birth up to 100 years, but their mean lifetime is only 25 
years.* The marriage rate is 30, the birth rate 45, the 
death rate 36 (per 1000 is always understood, unless another 
scale is mentioned). Thus birth, marriage, death, succeed 
each other rapidly among the sixty millions of people diffused 
over nearly two million square miles of steppes, forests, farms, 
and river-side pastures. In Archangel, where the greatest 
extremes of cold are experienced, the mortality is nearly the 


* Kog. Gen. 6th Eeport, p. 327. 
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same as it is in Eiifjland ; in Esthonia and Courland, on tlio 
Baltic, tl](‘ rate is low ; eo it in in Finland; while about the 
Caucasus, the Black Sea, and the Caspian, it ranges from 40 to 
Whcnev( r the mortality is excessively high in any place, 
its causes can now almost always be discovered ; they are 
familiar enough to us in England ; but as they take different 
forms in different countries, and are the 'subjects of inquiry in 
liussia itself, it is not my intention to dwell on them, * Eussia 
has emancipated her serts« Kussians have taken a conspicuous 
part in the international statistical Congresses ; they are fre- 
quently inquiring into what is doing in England ; and if I 
mistake not, English engineers have been consulted on the 
water supply of one of their capitals. 

Italy exteuding from the Alps across the middle of the 
JMcditcrranean, offers a strong contrast to Russia; it is divided by 
the Apperiines, breathes the air of the sea, is not frozen by hard 
winters, is the home of the arts, and inherits the renown of 
the empire of the world. But the Italian people suffer much ; 
few live to their natural term; the death rate is 3().t I speak now 
of the new kingdom of Italy. The death rate in Piedmont and 
Lcombardy, and in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia is 29; south 
of the Po, in Parma, 35; Modena 31; Romagna and the 
Marches 31 Tuscany 33; Naples 35: Umbria is the healthiest 
province of Italy, rate 27, and Rome, thanks to her aqueducts, 
IS perhaps the healthiest eit) in Italy. Venctla, under the 
Austrians, was in health on a^ptr witli Tuscany, 33. It is a 
})ceuliarity of Italy that the population of the country Is as un- 
liealthy as that of the towns. This low standard of healtli is 
the fruit of the former state of things, as the new government 
has had little time to do more than bring the evils to light, 
whicli luxuriated under small paralysing despotisms. As the 
science of Italy reveals the evils and their causes, the fieople 
will find remedies; and among the first will probably be the 
restoration of the great drainage works, and the magnificent 
aqueducts of their ancestors. Improved health will increase 
the military power of Italy. East of Italy is Greece, which 
holds only a fraction of the Greeks, about whom little can yet 
be said ; and Turkey, Syria, Egypt, North Africa. All that is 
known about these fine regions of the Avorld is that they are 
desolated by diseases, are unhealthier tliaii Russia or Italy, and 
are nurseries of the plague that subjects Europe to the 
vexatious oppression of quarantine, 

* Reg. Oon. Cth Report, p. 317. 

t Three years, 1862-4. Reg. Gen. 27th Report, p, xxxviii* The 
mortality or iDrovinces ia for the year 1862, 
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Spain lying west of Italy, between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic, mountainous, and divided by deep' cut rivers, 
was perhaps, when she colonised South America, the healthiest 
country or Europe. The death rate of Spain is now 28.* 

Between Italy and Kussia, on the Danube, ^tending from 
the Carpathians to the Adriatic, lies the Austrian empire, fu'l 
of natural resources and pervaded to a considerable extent by 
the industrv and science of Germany ; yet the death*toU of 
Austria is high, it is 30. f The mortaiity of Prussian not quite 
so high, it is 29; in Bavaria, on the Upper Danube, it is 29; in 
Saxony, on the Elbe, 29. At such rates 72 millions of Germans 
and their associated races die. In none of these countries do 
the people live on an average 30 years. 

We now enter a healthier region of Europe, of which Eng- 
land is the centre ; where the people live, on an average, *35, 
40, or 50 years, and where a fuller life is enjoyed. Take 
Norway for example, with its Udal proprietors mong fiords 
and streams ; there the mean lifetime of the people is full 60 
years. The death rate is 17 ; the birth rate is 34. They are, 
as th4 old sagas teach us, at home on the ocean, and emigrate 
freely. In Sweden as well as Denmark the mortality rises to 22; 
and the mean lifetime of the Scandinavians is about 44 years. 
Sweden, I may remark, is famous in our science for furnishing 
Dr. Price with the data from which the first national life table 
was constructed. In Hanove^ the death rate is 23 ; and in 
Holland, on its canals andVnver deltas, where the greatest 
natural sanitary difficulties arc found, the mortality is 26 
/he mean lifetime is 35. In Belgium other difficulties have 
sprung up ; the population is the densest in Europe, thanks to 
its industry, . but the death-toll little exceeds 22. If we 
ascend the Bhine to Switzerland, wc there find several healthy 
cantons.- 

In France, that various and beautiful land, lying between 
England and Italy, Germany and Spain, the death rate was 
23 ; in the last year or two it has fallen to 22, as low as that 
of England. 

No variation in the health of the states of Europe is the 
result of chance ; it is the direct result of the physical and 
political conditions in which nations live. This is so well un- 
derstood, that the people of every country are associated with 


• Four years, 1861-4. t Eight years, 1857-64. 

X Sweden, 1841-55, mean lifetime males, 41‘28i females, 45'60. 
Holland, 1850-9, males, 34*12 ; females, 36*43 years. Berg and 
Baumhauer. See Paper by Hendriks' Journal of mat. Soo., vol, xxvi. 
p. 423. 
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you in these inquiries, and are watching the progress of the 
great question of Public Health in England. Yet its vital 
importance is nowhere fully recognised ; its influence in the his- 
tory of mankind is lost sight of in the din of war, and in the ter- 
rors of revolution. With what just eloquence have Burke and 
the historians of all nations denounced the furious executions 
of Paris. But in Germany, including districts under paternal 
well-intentioned sovereigns, some 300,000 men, women, and 
children are killed every year by diseases, in excess of the 
numbers d;^ing of the same ^senses in France.* Under the 
indolent princes of Italy, the annual life-loss in excess exceeded 
150,000 lives annually. Not to save in some circumstances 
is to destroy. Can we wonder, then, at the feverish uneasi- 
ness of those great populations, whose instincts have led them 
at last to coalesce in powerful states. 

I now ask you to consider the sanitary state of the United 
Kingdom. The rate of mortality is 22. The rate is nearly 
the same in Scotland, England, and Wales. But how fares 
it with Ireland? Well, as far as official documents go, the 
death-rate of Ireland is 17 ; and, after every allowance for 
defects in registration, which has only been recently estab- 
lished» I do not think the death-toll of Ireland can be set 
higher than that of Scotland. 

hVom the English Life table we learn that the mean life- 
time of the nation is 41 years (40*85), f and this implies a 
corrected mortality of 24 (exactly of 24*47) annually, whereas 
by the ordinary method the mortality is 22 (or 22*45). The 
difference arises from the increase, which throws into the 
population a mass of young persons at ages when the mortality 
18 oelow the average. The average age of the dying is reduced 
from tlie same cause : it is 29*4 years. Similar corrections of 
the mortalitjr are required, ana will ultimately be made in 
other countries. 

The mean age of the population by the Life table is 32 years; 
the mean age of the enumerated population in 1861 was 
the difference of 5 5 years arises from the same cause. If a 
normally constituted population has lived 32 years, it will live 
32 years under the same law of mortality ;§ but in England, 

* The mortality in Franco 1853-62 was at the rate of 23*82; 
Prussia 1851-60, 20*00; Austria 1857-62, 80*38; Italy, 1862, 31*28 
per 1000. 

t English Life Table, p. 22, based on returns of population, 1841 
and 1851 ; and 6,470,720 deaths in 17 years, 1838-54. 

I Report on Census, 1861, p. 110. 

^ See this ourious law demonstrated in English Life Table^ Intro- 
duction, p. xxxii. 
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the age of the people is now 26*5 years ; and they will live 
35*6 years on an average. As they are younger they have 
an ampler prospect of life before them than a stationary 
population. 

You are aware, that more boys are born alive than girls, 
and the boys dying in greater numbers, this provision of 
nature brings the sexes nearly to an equality at the age 
of marriage. TJius, of 1,000 children born in England,* 
512 arc boys, 488 girls; 334 men, 329 women live to 
the age of 20. The excess of boys is reduced from 24 
to 5 ; and if there was no emigration and foreign service, 
the men of the age 20-40 would exceed the women in number. 
An unchanging million of annual births will produce, according 
to the law of vitality in England, a population of 20,426,138 
males, 20,432,046 females, large numbers differing quite 
inconsiderably. 

The births registered in the United Elingdom in 1 865, exclu- 
sive of* the islands in the British seas, amounted to l,Q06|223f 
and this is below the actual number, as all the births are not 
registered in Ireland or England. The poptilation of the 
United Kingdom, including the islands, is now estimated at 
14,775,810 males, and 15,553,397 females. England differs 
from the otlier countries of Europe in this resp|^t;t it has 
250,356 men in the array, navy, and merchant service abroad, 
on the seas, and in English possessions. This leaves 14,525,454 
males at home, against 15^53,397 females. The females 
exceed the males in the United Kingdom by 1,027,943. After 
deducting the men abroad having English homes, the number 
is reduced to 777,587 women. The proportionate number 
is greatest in Scotland, least in Ireland. 

jN’evertheless, if our calculation is correct, the men must be 
somewhere in existence ; and, in fact, in America and in 
Australasia alone, at the last census, the males found exceeded 
the females by nearly a million (172,530}). Allowing for the 
of other nationa in the siirplua, there, can be no difficulty 
ill identifying the men of which the. 777,587 women at home 
complete the calculated coi^les. The men are in Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Canada, Australasia, and the United 
States, whither the women have hitherto hesitated to sail from 
home across the ocean ; but with constant magnetic communi- 
cation, commercial intercourse, and the intimate union of the 


♦ See Life Table, p, 24. f CensuB Report, 1861, p. 6, 

■w J males in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 

Newfoundland, 08,740} United States (census 
1860), 727,085 ; Australasia, 176,696. 
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people on both eidce of the seas, the equilibrium of the sexes 
cannot fail, in the end, to be re-established. 

It is gratifying to find that the health of the English race in 
North Americ a and in Australasia, so far as we can judge from 
imperfect documents, is not worse than it is in England; and 
that those ri.^ing communities are eager to adopt all the 
sanitary improvements of Europe. In some respects they 
have gone ahead of Europe ; I may refer to the magnifi- 
cent aqueduct pouring the fresh streams of a mountain 
river into New York since the year 1842, when Paris and 
London were drinking polluted waters from the Seine and the 
Thames. 

A word on the growth of population in England, which is un- 
questionably one of the weightiest of all our hygienic problems. 
The population of the United Kingdom was 16,302,410 in 
the middle of 1801; it is now 30,329,207. Population 
naturally increases in geometrical progression ; and in this 
country, the rate of increase was very uniform during the 
fifteen years of war down to 1815, and the fifteen years 
following. After the reform of parliament and eatholic 
emancipation, so well calculated to content the people, 
the rate of increase decreased slightly down to 1841 ; and 
then rapidly, after the potato blight and the repeal of the 
com laws, during the exodus, down to 1851 ; and since 
more slowly. The decenniaPrate of increase was 15 per cent. 
(182 1*31 Y 11 per cent. (1831-41), and in the last decenniad 
(1851-61), 6 per cent. Thus our population increases at a 
decreasing rate; which implies that the increase will cease. 
In the first 30 years of this^ century, the addition to the 
population was 8,121,178; in the second thirty years, it 
was 4,935,339. The rate of increase was 50 per cent, in the 
first, and 20 per cent., in the second period.* The great per- 
turbation took place in Ireland, where the population rose 
two millions in the first, and fell two luillioiis in the 
second period. In England, the population increased five 
millions in the first, and six millions in the second period. f 
The change in the rate of increase is due to no decrease of 
energy, but to the flood of emigration ; for the population, 
like a mighty stream, flows into America and Australasia. The 
population of the American colonies, of the United States, of 
Australasia, and of the United Kingdom, was twenty millions 

* The first ratio r=ss 1*4982, the square root is 1*2240; which is 
nearly the second ratio = 1*2021. 

t 4,933,467 in 1801-31, and 6,124,854 in 1831-61; or 54 per cent., and 
44 per cent., on the population. See Beg. den. 27th Beport. 
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in 1801, thirty^eipht millions in 1831, and siMif-Jive millions 
in 1861. Here is an increase of 18 and of 27, or in the 
aggregate of 43 millions in sixty years ; and after deductin'^ 
sufficient numbers for the increase of alien races, a resiiUic is 
left equal in its multitude to the present population of Franc(‘. 
The English race thus unites the two worlds, and attains, while 
multiplying freely on both sides of the Atlantic, nearly the 
same standanl of health* 

I have, in this rapid survey, necessarily treated the healtli 
of nations collectively ; but each nation consists of parts differ- 
ing widely in health. Thus, in Prussia the death-rate is 
25 in the Bhine provinces, 36 in Prussia pro{)er, France 

S resents similar maparities. And in no countries are the 
isparities greater than in England* Districts of this 
kingdom, more populous than Norway, are as healthy as 
Norway ; whilst several of our cities, teeming with indusfry, 
intelligence, wealth, and population, pay a death-toll as high 
as Bussia. I enter into no details because this subject has 
been discussed by gentlemen deeply interested in these 
districts, who have developed the facts, and will, I hope, 
after laying bare the causes, be able to say that they sec 
the way to effectual remedies ; so that in city and village 
alike the health of the English people may increase faster than 
their numbers. 

In the great Arsenal at Woolwich, the other day, I 
was much struck by the v^stness of the works : there you 
see the latest inventions of chemistry and mechanics turned 
to account; children, stalwart smiths, engineers and men of 
science are all engaged in casting bullets, making cartridges, 
suing costly Armstrong ehelk^ bujldinff up ordnance of ter- 
rific power to arm iron ships', or inventing new explosives. 

I confess that the thought that every bullet is cast with 
tlie deliberate intention of killing a man, made an impres- 
sion on my mind; and this was deepened by the reflection 
that the Arsenal is necessary, as similar operations are going 
on all over Europe. Nations are passionate rivals in the 
art of destroyiiig life in war. Why should they not 
evince the same ardour in the art of saving life in time of 
peace? 

Life can be saved by studying the causes of its destruc- 
tion — ^injuries, and diseases. Lightning had no sooner been 
identified with electricity, than IVankiin invented the light- 
ning-conductor. With his knowledge of flame and gases, Davy 
invented the safety-lamp, to save men from the effects of ex- 
plosions. The same object is now secured effectually by the 
improved ventilation of mines* Fire-escapes and ^fire-guards 
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save lives from the flames. Lifeboats rescue mariners from the 
waves. Chemistry finds antidotes for poisons. Surgery, armed 
with Harvey’s discovery, ties bleeding arteries. From Jenner, 
medicine has learnt by vaccination to prevent small-pox. And 
this brings us to the cholera, over which new power has been 
recently acquired, by the discovery in England of the laws 
of its propagation. 

A surgeon dips a lancet into the pustule of a small-pox 

f )atient ; on its point is a drop of transparent lymph ; and that 
ymph mixed' in the blood of a child that has not before bad 
the disease, reproduces the lymph in new pustules, which 
will again propagate the disease among other children. This 
matter ‘is mso volatile, and other children, brought into the 
same atmosphere, are said to catch small-pox. If l 3 rmph is 
derived from a cow-poJC pustule it reproduces cow-pox. In 
large lying-in hospitals it has been found by repeated expe- 
rience, that child-bed fever, or what I call nutria, is generated: 
one woman falls ill, other women take it ; every fresh patient 
that enters dies ; and if the hospital nurse attends a lady out of 
doors, that lady will probably die of child-bed fever. .Erysi- 
pelas, pytemia, and gangrene are generated, when wounded 
soldiers are crowded in military hospitals; and the specific 
matter of each of these diseases proauces the same specific 
diseases in other soldiers. 

Typhus has been generated in jails, and has infected judges 
in courts as it infects physicians in hospitals. Here is a 
large number of diseases which we know how to produce; 
and a second group equally numerous we know how to propagate 
— such as measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, and small-pox. 
In the statistical nosology, I classed all diseases of this 
kind together, under the head of Zymotic diseases; and in 
the analysis of morbid phenomena named the different 
species of matter generated in each malady. Thus, selecting 
a few, the matter of small-pox (variola) is called variolim ; 
of cow-pox, vaceinine ; of erysipelas, erysipeline ; of scarlatina, 
searlatinim } of syphilis, syphiline; of typhus, typhine; of 
dysentry, enterine ; of cholera ehohine.* These matters 
introduced into the blood directly by inoculation, or by air, or 
by water, only induce their transformations in a certain num- 
ber of the persons exposed to their action. They vary from 
day to day in strength. Cases of small-pox, tor instance, 
occur every week in London : few children die of small-pox 
for weeks together; when suddenly the variolim becomes 


* Begistrar Clenoral’a 4th Annual Beport, 1842, pp. 186~-216. 
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active, is multiplied with redoubled velocity, destroys large 
numbers, and after a time again becomes quiescent. All 
zymotic diseases follow this law, and are hence called epidemici^, 
endemics, plagues ; which, as their cause is not evident, havi* 
often been referred to supernatural agency* In tlicir cours(' 
they are generally influenced by atmospheric vicissitudes ; but 
the zymotic stuff* probably acquires its extreme diffusiveness in 
some wretched families, under hygienic conditions that favour 
its creation. Asiatic cholera thus originated in the delta of 
the Gangesi in spots where the huts are on mounds, 8ur-> 
rounded with pits, which are the receptacles of dejections 
and of the stagnant water the natives drink. Jameson sa^s, 
bad water no doubt sometimes immediately induces the dien 
order.”* In India they had advanced scarcely any further in 
the etiology. The English reports on the epidemic of 18ii2, 
and the elaborate official French report, f discussed all the 
conditions, except one, likely to influence its course, and the 
results were purely negative.^ They stated but did not solve 
the problem of the disease. The English system of regis* 
tration^was established in 1835, and in the epidemic of 
1848-9, the age, profession, date of death, and the place of 
death of each person by cholera was published by the Kegistrar- 
General in the London weekly tables of mortality. These 
tables were freely distributed among ‘men of science, who had 
thus an opportunity of studying ''the facts. London presents 
a favourable field for the analysis of epidemics. It has a vast 
population, spread over a large ai’ea at different elevations, 
rising from ground below the Thames level to Hampstead and 
Norwood ; the population exists in every degree of density, in 
every degree of poverty and wealth; it was supplied in 
1849, by eight companies, with iwfiltered watery some of 
it drawn from springs, the rest froju different points of the 
Thames, and its tributary the Lea. At that time the scwei’s 
of London poured their contents into the Thames, at dif- 
ferent parts of its course, so that the waters of the companies 
differed very much^n impurity : at Hungerford Bridge the water 
was charged with 'soil, and higher up the tidal stream was 
comparatively pure. It was immediately found, on examining 
the returns, that cholera was much more fatal on the south 
side of the Thames than on tlie north ; and at the close of the 
epidemic, calculation showed that the mortality had been 


Cholera Beport to Beg. Gen., p. Ixxvi. 

t Bapport sur la Marche et le« effets du Cholera-Morbus dans 
Paris, 1834. 
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at the rate of 41 on the north, and 120 in 10,000 on the south 
banks. TJie two populations differed in many respects, and 
further analysi.- was necessary. The population in 38 dis- 
trietjf, each * a large city in magnitude was variously grouped 
according to ( 1) wealth determined from rated value, (2) 
density, (3) elevation, and (4) water supply. It was shown 
that density and wealth in their different degrees had an 
influence on the mortality of the epidemic; but that the effects 
of these influence® were completely overwhelmed by the 
influence of bad water and of elevation. Thus, the six 
districts supplied with the least impure water lost in every 
10,000, 15 by cholera; the twentjr districts getting still more 
impure water lost 48 ; those getting the water from the parts 
of the Thames saturated with sewage lost 123. The air, 
the. water of wells, and the water containing impurities in 
suspension running along tubes under ground from the river 
up the sides of heights, contain different amounts of such 
matter in suspension at different elevations ; and it was foimd 
that the mortality ranged from 177 deaths by cholera in 
10,000 people on a level with the Thames, to 102 among 
those living on ground 10 feet higher; and thus the mor- 
tality fell to C5, to 34, to 27, to 22, to 17, to 7; as you 
ascended, 30# 60, 70, 90, 100, 350 feet above Trinity high-water 
mark. In the epidemic of 1863-4, and in the epidemic of 
1866, tlie same laws prevailed.' 

That was all we could rlgo’^ously determine in 1848-9, 
and the experiment was incomplete, as the drainage of the 
ground and other conditions in which the people of South 
London live, differ in many respects from the corresponding 
conditions on the north side of ^le Thames. South London is 
supplied chiefly by two companies. In the interval between 
1849 and 1854, one company, supplying South London, was 
driven higher up the Thames, and got above Teddington lock 
water uncontaniinated wdth London sewage ; while the other 
company still drew its water, in 1854, from the impure stream 
below. Here was an experiment on a grand scale. Asiatic 
cholera was epidemic once more, and retained its full power 
of destruction in the districts still supplied with impure 
water; but it was discovered in the returns of the weekly 
tables, that the mortality in the districts supplied with the 
better water was diminished. The diffei*ence was striking in 
houses of the same street, supplied by the two companies; 
and it was observed every week, in every district : after the 
epidemic was over, the two .companies furnished lists of all the 

* Begistration Districts of London, 36; two were sub-divided. 
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bouses which they supplied ; and when the deaths by cholera 
in these two classes ot houses, both in 1849 and 1854, were 
taken out at the General Kegister Office, and tabulated, the 
result satisfied the committee for scientific inquiries of the 
Board of Health*, that the diminished mortality was due to the 
change in the quality of the water. 

This reasoning involves no theory. The result is arrived 
at by induction drawn from a vast numW of instances all 
concurring. But I am bound to notice^ere an in^rtant 
theory, which was advanced in 1849, by Dr. Snow, a London 
j^ysician, who died youi^, but whose name will not perish. 

in a few words, is Snow’s theoiw :~The^ ric^water dis- 
charges are to cholera, what the lymph (varioline) is to small- 
pox; the matter is generated in Bie b^^, it is multiplied in the 
intestines, and difiiued by direct handhng, or by wi^r, and I 
should add, by air in certain states, carrying it suspended as 
dust — cholera-dust. 

Dr. Balj, in his able but cautious 'report to the Collet 
of Physicians, decided against the theory, and, in fact, the 
evidence then in its favour was not conclusive. But Dr. 
Snow persevered ; he collected instances of the communication 
of the disease through pumps, wells, and rivers ; and, in 1854, 
inquired at every house of certain districts where* deaths from 
cholera occurred in Southwark. ^ Thus he collected many new 
confirmatoty facts. Some links had been left incomplete in 
the verification of the law that cholera matter {ckolrim) is 
dififiisible through water : these have been supplied in the pre- 
sent year partly by what 1 cannot but consider a deplorable 
accideat. 

Sooth London, it will be recollected, was still supplied with 
impure water in 1854 by one company (the Soutiiwark), and 
it suffiered severely in the epidemic of that year. In the field 
of the other company (Lambeth^, the mortality was much 
reduced, but was not inconsiderable. In 1866 South London 
was supplied with water by the two companies from the purer 
source; the shallow wells were dried by the metropolitan 
drainage, and the deaths by cholera in all the districts, holding 
873,548 people, were not so numerous as the deaths had been 
in 1854 m a single district. Thus you have these sequences : 
in the Lambeth field,' impure water, 1849, cholera terribly 
fatal — purer water, 1854, cholera much less fatal; in the 
Southwark field, impure water in 1849 and in- 1854, cholera 


* The Oommittee consisted of Axndtt, Baly, Farr, Owen. Simon. 
The subsequent Beport by Ifr. Simon gives the final results of the 
Committee s investigationB. 
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terribly fatal in both years ; in 1866, both fields with pipes 
interlaced, in South London, supplied with the purer water, 
mortality from (diolera comparatively slight, but sufiScient to 
rernirfd us that the water is not yet perfectly pure. 

Cholera had been epidemic in the continental cities since 
\%CiC), but London rested secure, expecting to escape withcom- 
partive impunity, when lo! in July, the weekly deaths by 
cholera sj)rang up from 6 to 14, to 32, to 346, to 904, to 1,053, 
with an unexampled* velocity, and threatened to renew all the 
liorrors of the former plagues. The weekly returns showed 
that multitudes of men, women, and children, spread over an 
area of about ten square miles, were indiscriminately struck 
down by diarrhoea or cholera. 

In East London 3,613 people perished by cholera and 
diarrhoea ii} the six weeks, ending August 18% The great 
destruction of life occurred in every district, nearly every 
sub-district, supplied from the Old Ford reservoirs of one 
of the eight London. companies, and to the same extent no- 
where else. These reservoirs are close to the Lea, which is 
a tidal river, polluted with the sewage of West Ham and of 
East London, In Manchester the water is immediately under 
the control of the town council, and you can know all about 
the supply, bflt in London ihat is not the case, as the water is 
supplieu by private companies on strictly comftiercial principles. 
The directors are not bound lo tell us precisely what their 
servants do, and they have not done so, but circumstantial 
evidence irresistibly shows that polluted water was distributed 
over all the area of extraordinary moi’tality during a certain 
number of days, with the same result as in previous epidemic 
years. The source of mischief was no sooner pointed out than 
the plague began rapidly to decline ; it appeared to be under 
control ; and tne mortality by cholera in East London Js now 
nearly as low as it is in the rest of the metropolis. 

When zymotic matter or any impurity is thrown daily into 
the mains, pipes, butts, houses, and, I may say, bodies of a 
population, it is irregularly distributed, and requires many 
successive daily changes to eliminate it ; thus, when impure 
water is supplied for three days only, it may take thirty days 
to climinato it. This may be demonstrated mathematically, 
and be illustrated by experiment.* * 


* Pkoblem. — full vessel contains a? gallons of pure under: a (fallen 
is poured out and is replaced by a gallon of impure water, which is 
mixed completely with the pure water; this operation is. repeated m 
timos : then the operation is reversed and the liquor drawn on. is every 
time replaced by a gallon of pure water for n times, how muoh impure 
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I may add that although the distress from the loss of thou- 
sands of children and parents in an epideoEuc is never wiped 
away> yet, in East lipndon it was mitigated; the people 
behaved with courage and patience ; they helped ei^h Mher 
in danger, and ihw were succoured ]by ed^htened Mg- 
lish ciharity. The Queen herself came to r^ief ; 


water and how much jnire water i*emain at the end of 1^6 (ei 4* 
operation ? 

Taking a as 1 or any proper fraction let ax be the (]^uantify of pure 
water remaining after the first operation, then ah> will remain alter 
the second opei*ation, and a^x after the ; as the vessel is still full 
the quantity of impure water is oj — = (1 — a«) aj. In the reverse 

operation the impure water is continually diminished in the constant 
ratio a, and after the first change becomes a (1 — a"*) after the second 
02 (1 — a"») a; . . . . after the change, that is the (m + opera- 
tion, the quantity of impure water is (1 — o"») « = (a»* — •*) x. 

As in the reverse c^^ation the impure water is replaced by pure 
water, the quantity of pure water is found by subtraction to be 
= (1 — o" -f o»‘ ^ » 

If, ipstead of replacing the gallons of water withdrawn in the first 
m operation with impure water, a solution of arsenic is substituted, or 
a solution of a given quantity of any substance, then if the propor- 
tional part of the arsenic or other matter in 1 measure of water is 
expressed by then ^ (1 — a"») will give the proportion of that 

Buhatance in every unit of the solution;^ and the total in x such units 
of the solution by weight will be y (1 — a*”) x, and the weight of 
pure water will be 

I 1 — 2 o'* (1 — a*”) I tc 

For arsenic substitute cholera mattery say for shortness cholnne, and 
the result will be the same. 

But cholruie is unlike arsenic in this respect, it has the power of 
multiplying itself in the bodies of men, varies in strength, and under- 
goes changes in its activity. 

It will be observed, that the quantity of poison increases faster than 
it decreases; and that the velocity of both changes increases as a 
decreases in value. A similar law is observed in the rise and decline 
of cholera. 

Dr. Angus Smith illustrated this law by a beautiful experiment. 

Three glws vessels (WolfE's bottles) were connected by means of 
glass tubes.* They were intended to represent water reservoirs. 

A was full of pure water, and was supposed to be supplied from C, 
but suddenly it is supplied by impure water from B, The impurity 
was represented by colouring the water with a solution of litmus. 

As soon as throe or four ounces of the impure water bad passed 
into A the whole was coloured so much that it could be seen at a great 
distance, perhaps as much coloured as moderate^ sherry. The 
connection was then broken with B, so as to exclude the impure water, 
and opened up with 0. The pure water passing into the impure 
slowly removed the colour, but so slowly that the audience did not wait 
to see it quite finished. However, it may be said that after pure water 
to the e:^nt of twenty-five times the impure had entcredi the colour 
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Gladstone, Miss Marsh, Miss Sellon,and Miss Louisa Twining, 
treading in the steps of Miss Nightingale, administered relief 
to the sufferers ; the Bishop of London and the Lord Mayor 
^hejid the honor of their high offices by indefatigable services. 
The medical ihen« and it is right to add, the clergy, nobly did 
their duty ; the local authorities, to a greater extent than thifey 
ever did before, carried out the judicious recommendations of 
the Privy Council. House-to-house visitation was in many 
cases in use for a time. 

By these means, by the exertions of the engineers of the 
companies, and by the early discovery of the source of the 
terrific mortality in East London, the plague has been stayed ; 
we now know how Asiatic cholera can be subdued. Twenty 
thousand lives have been saved. This is an acliievement‘in 
the science of health, which reflects some glory on England, and 
of which all the world will enjoy the advantage. * It is due to 
many years of labor ; to the labors of Jameson; Scott, Orton, 
Balfour, Martin, Parkes, in India ; to Sutherland, South- 
wood, Smith, Baly, Gull, Simon, and especially to Snow, in 
England ; to the English registration of deaths, which enabled 
us to demonstrate by several, experiments in the largest city 
of the world, the fatal effects of water tainted by impurities. 

How did it* happen that the disastrous effects of the diffusion 
of this matter through water was not discovered in Paris or 
elsewhere ? For this simple reason, that when the observer 
has under his eyes a population all supplied with impure water, 
he cannot logically refer the effect to the specific cause. For 
this happens in cholera, as in all zymotic diseases : only one 
individual in a giv^n number is susceptible ; for the sake of 
illustration say 1 in 4. Only one in the number susceptible 
(say 1 in 5), by chance comes in contact with the stuff*; and 
only one vessel of water in a given number (say 6), contains a 
dose active enough to induce Asiatic cholera. Then by the 
doctrine of chances, only 1 in 120, (that is J x i x ^), will be 
attacked, and about U in 240 will die of the disease. Great 
numbers will be attacked by diarrhoea and milder forms, but 
1 1 9 will not be attacked by cholera, while 1 is attacked. Here 


was not perceptible, although no doubt traces would still have been 
found had it been carefully examined. 

The bottles used hold half a gallon each, the flow was caused by 
attaching a syphon to A, and with a clamp stopping it at will. The 
coloured or impure water entered so as to fall near the surface of the 
other ; the water passing away was taken from the bottom. 

This mode is favorable for a rapid removal of the impurity ; true 
some modes are more so, but others much less so. 

G 
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are apparently 119 instances in favour of and 1 against tlic 
water. 

In the worst sub-district of the East London field, 193 in 
10,000 people died of cholera. Say that 386 were attacked; then 
9,614 were not attacked, and the health officer might reason thus : 
9,Q14 persons in this district exposed to the cauae~impurp 
water — were not attacked, therefore the disease.waa not caused 
by the water; and of the 386 attacked some drank’ no water, 
the fact being that they were tainted in other ways. This 
logical difficulty h the origin of the greater part of the disputes 
on contagion. We overcame it by comparing the mortality of 
cholera in all the East London districts, the Lambeth distnets, 
the Southwark districts, with the mortality of all the districts 
— many of them similarly situated as to condition — supplied 
with ^yatcr from other sources. As the difference is unitoiTuly 
enormous in successive trials at distant dates, the conclusion is 
irresistible. • ^ 

In Manchester the people have, with gi-eat credit to their 
intelligence, secured a supply of pure water; in fact, the 
systems of Manchester and of Glasgow are models to other 
cities. But ^Manchester retains the excreta of the sick from 
all zymotic diseases, with otlier impurities, close to the dwell- 
ings and under the faces of the people. By comparing tJic 
mortality of the city so organised* with that of London when 
tho metropolitan drainage is in full operation, and with that of 
other cities where such matters are now carried off* by"\vatcr, 
they will be a))le to analyse tho eff*ect of their system of 
arteries without veins, and I suspect that it will be decisively 
condemned by the result. 

The effect of a multitude of other causes on health, such 
as overcrowding, uncleanness,* and drunkenness can be tested 
by the same methods. 

To render our investigation of causes affecting public hcaltli 
complete, there should be a public registration of every form 
of sickness and infirmity, as well as tests of strength by tlic 
quantity of work performed, cither mcfttal or muscular. The 
conscription and recruiting examinations arc the only tests 
now in use. 

The sanitary society in Manchester has commenced some 
work of this kind, and will, I hope, persevere. In the diffusion 
of sound practical information, the Ladies Sanitary Associa- 
tion has already rendered services which we are bound to 
recognise. The Lancet Sanitary Commission has done excel- 
lent service, and so have writers on hygienic subjects in the 
Medical Timen, and in the other journals. The universities 
of England will, I hope, ere long, teach formally, as the con- 
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tinental univorsities do, the doctrines of public health; and 
by recogniHinu^ the doctrines in granting degrees, as suggested 
by Mr. Rumsey, they will promote the health of their 
country. Manchester and all our cities will, lihe Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and some districts of London, have accomplished 
officers, educated in the end specially for the purpose, keeping 
incessant watch over their health, like tutelary geniuses, and 
doing good not only to the inhabitants, but to mankind. 
For what good has been hitherto done by hygiene, however 
striking in building up healthy generations, is nothing com- 

S iared with what remains for it to accomplish in times to come. 

there be a small ratio of improvement among the millions 
born in the successive generations of the English race — 
of the races of Europe — and under that law of geometrical 
progression with which the world has been sometimes terrified 
iinreasonadly, mankind will attain a degree of excellence of 
which we have now no conception. Healthier, happier men 
may become as by miracle only a little lower than the angels 
in the golden age, the paradise of the future. 

How far we are from this consummation we are reminded 
by the untimely loss of our fellow-labourers. Since we met 
last year. Sir Charles Hastings, president of the Health De- 
partment at •York, is dead. He was a man most friendly in 
iiis nature ; and devoted himself to the organisation of a great 
medical society. His life wab crowned with success : and he 
liad the supreme felicity of seeing his son lay tlfe foundations 
of this Association, in conjunction %ith some of the greatest 
and some of the best men of the age. 


G 2 
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SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, BART., 
• ON ECONOMY AND TRADE. 


T his Association is foimdctl on ihc idea that the growth of 
civilisation proceeds according to laws, the investigation of 
which is as much a matter of science as are the physical laws 
which govern the material world. The philosophy of history 
wouldf if accurately written, consist in an account of the 
operation of those laws amidst disturbing forces during the 
development of civil order and social prosperity from the chaos 
of barbarism. In an address which 1 delivered Bradford, I 
drew attention to analogies in the operation of the moral and 
physical forces, intending to suggest that the work of the 
supreme intelligence and will is harmonious, seeing that both 
forms of force are agentsjn the development of one design, 
and have certain features in common in their modes of 
operation. 

Thus, both in the development of civilisation and of the 
present condition of the earth’s surface, all modern investiga:- 
tion tends to show that for. many ages the changes necessary 
for these results have been so gradual as almost to esca [)0 the 
observation of contemporaneous races. For example, the 
growth of a nation like the English from the condition in 
which Cxsar found the Britons, has required two thousand 
years. The successive forces introduced by Roman occupation, 
Saxon and Danish colonisation, and Norman conquest, have 
only produced their results as an acorn is developed into a tree 
under the influence of the se.asons. Time is a necessary 
element in all ^reat clianges, whether on the earth’s surface 
or in society. J'he occurrence, at remote periods, of eras such 
as geologists call catastrophic, is the sudden result of causes 
which have long been in operation, but the force of which has 
been resisted. Thus, if the Alps were suddenly uplifted, 
that catastrophe is attributed to the cooling of the central 
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fluid mass, and the contraction of the earth’s crust, which had 
become thick enough to resist, until the force of compression 
within accumulated so as to break the crust. So, in the history 
of nations, a revolution like the French of 1792, is proved, by 
inquirers like De Tocqueville, to have had its causes laid deeply 
in the condition of the people, which had become too miseraole 
to be long consistent with social order, while all change was 
resisted, not merely by the moral licentiousness and political 
apathy of the ruling orders, but by a system of administration 
so centralized as to place the nation prostrate under the oppres- 
sion pf a corrupt court. The crust of the ruling classes was 
rudely torn to pieces by the frenzy of a suffering people, 
taught to rebel by the Utopian philosophy of Rousseau and 
the encyclopiedists, a; id left without faith or reverence by the 
teeching of the school of Voltaire. 

How necessary an element time is in all permanent changes 
becomes evident also, if we reflect that revolutions seldom 
accomplish the objects which are embodied in their principles, 
except after the lapse of a long period from that of the 
destructive outbreak. For example, the French revolution 
was in the first instance most powerful to destroy all privilege, 
to confiscate and disperse the estates of the noblesse, and on 
this basis to^create, not simply equality of civil rights before 
the law, but, as far as the law could accomplish it, to provide 
an equality of civil conditions by the compulsory subdivision 
of property under the law of bequest. But the idea of per- 
sonal and civil liberty has been of slow growth, and that of 
self-government has not had power to develope itself, under 
the centralised bureaucracy of France and the military organ- 
isation which have subordinated personal and civil liberty to 
that of the external influence of France in Europe. France 
has become an armed democracy, with a chief wielding the 
military and civil jiowcr, but holding Jiis authority as the ex- 
pression for the time being of the strongest force in tlie revo- 
lution, viz., that love of .equality which tends ultimately to 
the domination of numbers, and which, having failed re- 
peatedly to establish a republic in France, exalts a chief on 
the condition that he make himself its instrument. The 
French are therefore far from liberty, and they have attained 
equality only by the creation of a despotism supported by thte 
peasantry, the artisans, and the army. The fruits of the 
French revolution cannot be said to be reaped until among 
this subtle and enlightened people there is perfect freedom in 
the expression of political opinions, nor until the faculty and 
institutions of self-government are developed* The revolution 
of 1792 was therefore powerful to destroy privilege and to 
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establish equality, but probably another century must elapse 
before the French people attain the powers of self-government 
and all the j)riviieges of personal freedom. 

Time is therefore required for great changes, and all 
changes are the results of the continuous operation of natural 
forces, which evolve phenomena in a regular succession 
Nothing endures which is not in harmony with this law. The 
improvement in the condition of any class, the growth of any 
institution — such, for example, as a representative governing 
body — the relative powers and privileges of different orders <»f 
society, all result from a resolution of the great forces which 
create and sustain society. It is impossible to overleap in- 
tervals of time, so that conditions of society, which a philo- 
sophic observer may foresee to be possible, and to be ultimately 
beneficial, shall exist otherwise than as the result of that irre- 
sistible development to oppose which is to enter Into a war 
with natme. 

Thus, in our own history, no change has been permanent 
which has not been a logical consequence of other antecedent 
conditions, all proceeding from the same social forces, and 
which has not also been in harmony with surrounding condi- 
tions. All attempts, in such countries as Spain and its 
colonics, to found representative institutions have had the 
most limited' success, for these two reasons; first, that they 
are not the natural offspring of precedent conditions, nor 
in harmony either with the genius or institutions of the 
people. The Spanish are not prepared for self-government by 
the exercise of a limited and regulated freedom, nor by educa- 
tion in the habits of a temperate liberty. On the other hand, 
the germs of personal liberty and of self-government which 
existed in our Saxon institutions, slowly — in centuries — eman- 
cipated the serf and the villein, subordinated the feudal to 
the national law ; first established the authority of the king 
and /us judges, and then limited the authority of the Crown; 
created municipal government, and, , by the memorable struggle 
with the monarchy, set aside the principle of divine right in 
lungs, and created the limited representative constitution by 
which England has been governed nearly two hundred years. 
The only violent break in this succession was the Common- 
wealth, in wliich the Puritan * democracy overthrew the 
monarchy to establish a dictator. But Cromwell respected the 
distribution of property, and had found the traditions of the 
country as strong as the democratic spirit. A republic could 
not have been established without a war of classes, ending in 
the confiscation and banishment of the cavaliers and their 
adherents. After Cromwell’s death, therefore; the nation 
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entered upon that path of wise compromise which, though 
resisted by the Stuarts, led to the settlement of 1688. The 
CoiniiKjiiwealili was not the natural permanent result of the 
preeeding struggles — it was not in harmony with the then 
existing conditions, which the limited monarchy and represen- 
tative gOYcrimieiit of 1688 proved to be. 

The progi'oss of civilisation, therefore, is continuous, and 
for the most part not iutciTUj)ted by catastroj)hes, but when 
such revolutions occur tliey result from the accumulated force 
of social causes, the natural etlectsof which have been resisted, 
and which at length break the orderly succession of events. 
Kevolutions, however powerful to remove obstacles, contain in 
a less degree the constructive principle. They destroy the 
obstacle, and the formative forces then proceed with the new 
creation, but this may require. centuries for its development. 
But if a revolution establish some institution or form of gpvern- 
ment which is not the effect of the formative force^ or in 
harmony with surrounding conditions, the new creation will 
soon perish. All sanguine expectations of the rapid evolution 
of new forms of government, in nations ill prepared l^y their 
antecedent conditions, are not warranted by the experience of 
history; and generally all sudden transitions in national jiolity, 
os, for exaipple, from the government of one class to that of 
another, unless brought about by the irresistible force of the 
growth of intelligence and vi**tuc, partake of the character of 
revolutions, and of their weakness in the presence of surround- 
ing conditions not in' Iiarmony with them. One of two 
tlungs would therefore be consequent on such rapid transitions 
— the new condition must subordinate all surrounding forces 
to itself, or it must perish. 

In the history of physical tcvclopment, progressive forms of 
animal and vegetable life appear only when the external con- 
ditions of the material world have advanced, so as to prepare 
a habitation for them in harmony with their organisation. In 
the first stratified rocks which contain any traces of animal 
life, fishes were the most advanced forms of structure; and 
among vegetables, cryptogams. Reptiles tloimderod about the 
swamps and fern and moss forests of the middle period. It 
was only in later periods of the distribution of land and sea, 
and their relations to the mean temperature and constitution 
of the air, that quadrupeds appeared with a dicotyledonous 
vegetation. Throughout the whole development of animal 
life, the germs of the most elabomte structure are found in the 
earlier types, and the evidence of a pervading archetypal 
design can bo traced from the first Acalephtan Hydroids; 
the radiate class of the Echinoderms; the Molluscs, the 
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Articulates, and among vertebrate animals, the Ganoid, and 
shark and skate fishes. 

** Those early types,” say Agassiz, ‘^seem to sketch in broad 
general characters the creative purpose, and to include iij the 
first average expression of the plan all its structural possibili- 
ties. The crinoid forms include the thought of the modern 
starfishes and sea-urchins ; the simple chambered shells of the 
Silurian anticipate the more complicated structure of the later 
ones; the trilobites give the most comprehensive expression of 
the articulate type ; while the early fishes not only prophecy 
the reptiles that are to come, but also hint at birds, and even 
at mammalia, by their embryonic development and their mode 
of reproduction.” 

This is not the place in which to enter into any details, 
either as to the gradual building up of the most elaborate struc* 
ture, from the earliest traces of its organisation, through ev'ery 
new combination, step by step, in growing beauty, to its most 
perfect form. Suffice it to say, that all naturalists are agreed 
on the necessity of a harmony between such forms of life and 
the external conditions by which they are surrounded, and that 
the progressive development of the organisation is itself a sign 
of the advance of the material world, rendering it at each step 
a habitation fitted for animal life in higher combinations of 
physical structure, and forms only more perfect Because they 
are adapted to a more advanced condition of all that sustains 
the vital forces, and prepares the world for the advent of man. 

The evidence which thus transpires of archetypal design 
governing the earliest manifestations of life, and its develop- 
ment in harmony with the successive states of land and sea, 
and atmospheric constitution and temperature, are not wanting 
in their analogy to tacts whic/i ^gradually transpire concerning 
the history of the human race, and they are obviously in har- 
mony with the laws which govern the development of human 
institutions. With respect to some of the progressive condi- 
tions of mankind, we witness the persistence to this day of 
races of men in the earliest and in other progressive stages of 
civilisation., such as other facts indicate to have existed in a 
primeval time. Thus the races which use stone implements 
appear to have had representatives, who inhabited England 
and other regions at the same time as some of the great tropical 
mammalia, such as species of the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, 
the elephant, and the cave bear. Since that contemporaneous 
life existed, it is probable that the floor of the present Channel, 
and part of the Mediterranean, have sunk so as to make deep 
sea where once was dry land. There is evidence that the forest 
vegetation of Denmark altered from the Scotch fir to the 
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oak, before the races inhabiting it changed their stone 
implements for bronze, and the forest which had been oak 
became beech, before those bronze implements were super- 
sede^ by iron. Probably, therefore, in these intervals great 
though gradual changes had occurred in climate, and there 
had been a vast lapse of time. 

I do not enter into the question of the origin of races of the 
stone implement time, nor do I introduce any of the topics of 
controversy which arise as to the descent of the races of man- 
kind from one parent stock, and the causes of the condition of 
any savage race. In the bare facts which I have related, I 
simply trace the evidence of an advance of civilisation, after 
the lapse of indefinite, but certainly long, periods of time, in 
which men, inhabiting one region, successively discovered three 
of the metals, acquired the art of smelting and working them, 
and applied them as weapons in hunting and war, and for 
domestic uses. Whether this development was promoted by 
any migration and admixture of races we do not know, nor in 
what degree the growth of intelligence by experience was pro- 
moted by the improvement of the external physical conditions 
of mankind. But we may presume from the facts themselves, 
and from the tendencies which analogous facts prove to be the 
invariable accompaniments of such a capacity or development, 
that there had been a growth of moral attributes as compared 
with the animal, and of the intellectual faculties, giving the 
race an ascendency, not merely over the brute creation, but also 
over what was brutish in itself, and a consequent capacity for 
further development in its internal and external relations, in 
short, to the growth of .a social and tribal polity. These 
general princifdes may deserve a brief illustration. 

The advance was great from •the use of a chipped flint as a 
knife, arrow-head, or axe, to the construction of those more 
elaborate implements of iron, and was doubtless accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the habitations, clothing, food, 
domestic economy, and familiar and social relations of men. 
The power of these races over nature was thus largely 
extended. With iron implements they could cut down and 
fashion the forest trees for dwellings, canoes, and utensils. 
They could extend their maatery over the fiercer and stronger 
beasts of prey. They could fish at sea. They could place 
their dwellings in positions of safety in lakes. They could 
thus provide for the comparatively stationary life, and exchange 
the condition of the hunter, or the nomad, for that in which 
agriculture would begin. To subdue the outer world of wild 
beasts and rude nature ; to domesticate the dog, the sheep, and 
the bovine race \ to catch and tame the horse ; to gather and 
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store the wild fruits ; to learn how to cultivate and improve 
them ; to make wines from the wild grape, cyder from the wild 
apple, mead from honey; to learn how to provide btores 
during winter for man and beast, were among the earliest 
stcj)s of that civilisation which cannot be developed without a 
corresponding growth of the intelligence and moral facultii Qt 
man. The power to contrive, and the courage to dare, enabled 
him to subdue or destroy the strongest and fiercest animals, 
and, step by step, his mind discovered the natural forces and 
converted them into -submissive servants. Thus the wind 
filled his sail; tire melted the ore; at a much later time the 
stream turned his mill and ground his grain ; the fibrous nlant 
made his net. In temperate climates be was first clad in sains, 
and then, much later, in rudely-fashioned cloth* 

The domestication of animals and the culture of trees. and 
crops have been developed in long periods of the slow growth 
of experience founded on observation and thought. All these 
conquests of mind presuppose many virtues— courage, endu- 
rance, perseverance, patient observation, thoughtful reflection — 
and these are among the natural forces by which barbarism is 
transformed into growing civilisation. But at the side of them, 
and as indispensable conditions of their development, the first 
human institutions ai)pear. These germs of the future are 
contained in marriage, in the degree of the simplicity and 
purity of domestic life in the family as a separate group, in the 
relation of the family to the tribe, in the conditions of domestic 
servitude, in the power of the head of the family and the tribe, 
and the relations of one tribe to another or to any larger 
organisation. These elementary conditions have been multi- 
form in different races and in successive stages of society, and 
as there is a singular pcrsisfencc of types in the physical 
world, so, in the social, probably all tnc forms of thesn 
conditions survive to the present day, in cases in which the 
brutish propensities have predominated, or in which the 
externa/ conditions have been eo unfavourable as to prevent 
the growth of the moral and intellectual tendencies, nithout 
entering into details, we may say that those races have rela- 
tively made the most rapid and permanently great advances, in 
which, as proofs of the highest intellectual and moral capacity, 
the idea of personal liberty and of the dignity of virtue in the 
individual man, together with the sacredness of the marriage 
tie, was recognised, polygamy was soonest discarded, the 
authority of the father was acknowledged, and the government 
of the tribe was patriarchal, being modelled on that of the 
family and limited by some kind of common descent. 

These are the primary forms of civilisation in the races in 
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which the moral and intellectual capacity was the highest. 
They arc also the strongest germs of other institutions, 
because most consistent, in an elementary condition of society, 
with the growth of intelligence and virtue, and most capable 
of develoj)ment during the huntitig and nomadic states. The 
‘iC(uimulation of property, even in Hocks and herds, rendered 
the association of families for mutual protection necessary. 
The nomadic patriarcli become the chief of a clan, having 
associated chiettains who aided him to repel the incursions of 
such wihl tribes as lived hy plunder. In this way arose the 
customs of tribal intercourse, and of united action in peace as 
well as war. The inhabitants of an extensive river valley or 
of a fertile plain gradually coalesced for mutual protection and 
beneficial intercourse, and became the nucleus of a nation. 
The tribal constitution often survived when the national union 
was created* This form of development characterised some 
of the most developed of the Semitic races, and may be 
regarded as that in which the highest domestic and religious 
virtues have attained their earliest growth and most lasting 
forms. 

The time which I have at my command would not suffice to 
trace the operation of social laws in the history of this 
development in particular races. As respects the Anglo- 
Saxon, I attempted at Bradford to define tlie nature of the 
forces and of the surrounding conditions which had governed 
the liistory of our English polity, and especially had promoted 
and regulated the improvement of the condition of our manual 
labour class during the 2,000 yeats which Lave elapsed since 
the Homan invasion. And in a more recent address at Baciip, 

I analysed the causes which, in the last thirty years, liad con- 
tributed to the more rapid development of the physical aud 
political condition of the working classes, especially in the 
cotton manufacturing districts. Aly object in both these cases 
was to give illustrations of the operation of social laws, proving * 
a train of causation tending, by continuous action amidst 
whatever surrounding disturbances, to the promotion of 
harmonious and beneficial results. To define whaf such forces 
are, and to discover what circumstances modify or resist their 
action, is to lay the basis of the social science. A\^hea the 
more complex forms of society are under our observation, the 
forces by which they arc affected are so numerous, and the 
combinations of these forces so various, that each form of 
society requires a separate study. Even to analyse any one of 
these within the limit8.of this address, it is necessary to select 
some particular sphere of observation. It is impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to foresee with certainty and 
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exactitude what will be the operation of any acknowledfrcd 
forces in a complicated state of society, but we may fi^reatly 
improve our power of such prevision, by carefully observing all 
antecedent facts, calculating the power of the several ooclal 
forces thus revealed, and having due regard to sources of 
disturbance to their operation. 

I propose, therefore, to pursue the train of investigation 
adopted in rny address of 1859, when I gave an outline of the 
history of Eziglish polity, a rough sketch of the development 
of the manual labour class, and of the causes which, in the last 
century, and especially in the last thirty years, so powerfully 
promoted its improvement. And as even this inquiry involves 
a wide field of observation, I propose to-day mainly to 
examine the operation of this chain of causation in enlarging 
the political capacities of that class. I trust that I may do 
this without any regard to the prepossessions of party, and, if 
so, I shall not have departed from my duty. 

Our previous review showed us that the manual labour class 
continued in a condition of serfdom during the whole period of 
the Saxon and Danish colonisation, and after the Norman con- 
quest during the feudal organisation of England, and a large 
part of it during the reigns of the Tudor kings, so that its eman- 
cipation was not complete when Henry the Seventh ascended 
the throne. As a serf, the state regarded the labourer as the 
chattel of his owner, who was responsible only to God, but 
not to the law, for his treatment of him. The man who had 
no means and could find no one to take charge of him was an 
outlaw and had no civil rights of any kind. The genial 
character oi the Saxon thane probably rendered the condition 
of the servile population not necessarily one of hardship. The 
serf probably endured not mucK more toil than the agricultural 
workman recently in the most pauperised counties, and if, 
when old and worn out, the lord wished to rid himself of a 
useless burthen, he could, by an act of emancipation, hand 
over his broken-^own labourers to the care of a Church which, 
with all its faults, never totally lost sight of the divine 
precepts of charity. The villeins were cultivators attached 
to the soil, having a right to their land so long as they 
acquitted the service, dues, and obligations by which it was 
held; but they could not remove from it, and they were 
conveyed with the estate as part of the inheritance— sold ^^mtd 
mete ” and mid mannum,^' With the aid of the best authorities, 

I strove to define the condition of the serf and the villein in 
the successive periods of English history up to the reign 
of Henry VII. — the mode in which Christianity mitigated 
the rigour of their lot, and promoted, by its influence on 
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custom and law, their ultimate emancipation. The causes 
which fostered the growth of the principle of personal inde- 
pendence and ( hristian charity, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the feudal institutions, the selfish luxury of the barons, and 
the wild licence of their retainers, who mercilessly plundered 
i-4he people and devastated the country; as well as the not 
infrequent disorder from the contentions of nobles issuing 
with armed retainers from their castles, all of which tended to 
give great insecurity to freedom, and to harass the growing 
middle class by vagabondage and bands of marauders. I 
gave a rapid sketch of the consolidation of the regal power 
as the centre of the common and statute law ; the limitation 
of the king’s authority within the bounds of the great 
charter of civil rigltfs ; the gradual growth of domestic manu- 
factures, and with that of the demand for labour; the in- 
crease of ^towns. and of the municipal spirit ; the frequent 
eftbrts of the serfs to escape from bondage to the towns 
and secure their emancipation by service for a year and 
a day ; the repeated insurrections of the villeins ; the vain 
attempts of laws to restrain the tendencies to freedonf ; the 
way in which the Christian law of equality, the Saxon spirit 
of personal dignity and self-government by representative 
institutions, tlie inventive faculty applied to inanutactures and 
enterprise in the home trade and foreign commerce, reared men 
grouped in towns, who, without the fierce struggles which 
occurred between the burghers and the lords or prelates of 
foreign cities, curbed the power of the aristocracy, and, step 
by step, prepared the nation for the enjoyment of greater 
freedom. 

Then I described the influence on the partially emancipated 
classes of maritime discovery and enterprise — of the invention 
of the art of printing, and guiipow<lcr, &c., of the preliminary 
movement in the mind of the nation which prepared for those 
great changes in religion which finally defined the course of 
the national polity and legislation, and its development in com- 
merce and the arts. 

These are some of the most remarkable events in our 
history, by which the serfdom of the humblest classes of 
labourers and the villeinage of the occupiers of the soil 
at length disappeared, about the close of the fifteenth century, 
and the nation, after five liundred years of feudal turbulence, 
domestic insurrection, and civil war, slowly emerged from 
a semi-barbarous condition. They present a picture of the 
gradual growth of intelligence and of the higher moral 
qualities m a down-trodden class under the fostering influence 
q£ the maxims of our Saxon forefathers — of those institutions 
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of self-government which they bequeathed to us — and espe- 
cially under the guidance of that Christian faith wliich makes 
all men equally rcsj^onsible to God, and extends a divine 
charity from the State as an aggregation of Christian men to 
the wretched and forlorn. 

The history, botli of the nation and of the manual labour 
class, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, records 
more signal triumphs, both of mind and of tife higher moral 
faculties, than that of any jiroceding ])eriod. There was a dawn 
of scientific discovery — the growth of a literature of genius, 
reaching at length to its highest manifestations — tlie change in 
our ecclesiastical and national polity wrought by the Kefonna- 
tion ; a great spread of education by the foundation and other 
schools of Edward VI. and Elizabeth; and a ferment of the 
patriotic sentiments through the mass of the people, which, 
guided by religious convictions and deep-seated national in- 
stincts, led them through the Puritan revolution to the consti- 
tutiond settlement o? 1688. To these succeeded a rapid 
movement in maritime enterprise and colonisation ; a growth 
of manufactures and commerce, and with them of the arts 
and luxuries of life. These were prelimihajries which ushered 
in the marvellous period of scientific discovery and invention 
which has made the last hundred years the most remarkable 
era of the conquests of the mind and will of man over the 
forces of nature ever recorded in history. 

The triumphs of intelligence over matter have been accom- 
panied by manifestations of a liigher moral sensibility as to the 
condition of the masses of our fellow countrymen, which has 
tended to inspire a religious ardour for their elevation. This 
has been manifest in numerous efforts of civilisation. For 
example — a mitigation of tlie severity of the penal code, 
founded on a recognition of the truth that, however terror 
may act as a deterrent,‘it has IHtlc or no reformatory power. 
In the improvement of prison discipline and reformatory train- 
ing for the young. In the amendment of the laws for the 
relief of indigence, whereby the traces of serfdom will cro 
long be removed from the most pauperised portions of the 
indjgePt classes. The regenerative power of education has 
been applied to the children of paupers, and we are, I trust, 
on the eve of providing for impotency, sickness, and age, with 
Christian solicitude. In the first steps towards an obligatory 
system oi national education, in which we have only very par- 
tially recognised what is needed for the preparation ot an 
intelligent freeman for the discharge of his duties as a citizen. 
In the emancipation of labour from all restraints on its associ- 
ation, and in the freedom of all trade and industry. In the 
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extension of the munIcIpaL suffrage, thus creating In the 
borough a scliool for tlie training of the people in the discharge 
of political duties. In the cheapening of justice in all the 
smaller disputes which affect the condition of the labourer, 
small liouscliolder, and humble tradesman. In the spread of 
a4)(»litical education by means of freedom of meeting for public 
discussion ; and by a cheap press, which has, by its general en- 
lightenment a!ul high inoralit}^ become tlie most truly conserva- 
tive of all our Institutions. In the universal publicity of all 
l>olitieal discussion, whether in or out of Parliament, making the 
jness like the market-place in which Socrates disputed, or the 
forum in which Cato, Cicero, or Cinsar pleaded. 

The advance of our national polity has overilowcd even upon 
the wild uncultivated regions of the world. The migratory in- 
stiiict of the race, and the awakened activity of the middle and 
labouring*clas8es, combined with the extension of commerce 
and maritime discovery, and the restless energy which strives 
to overleap, when it cannot break, any social restraint to the 
advancement of the emancipated classes, have poured forth on 
the virgin soils of the New World and of Australia, the 
islands of the Pacific, and even on the oases of the sandy plains 
of Africa, a race of indomitable but uncultivated energy — 
strong to subdue nature, to tame or extirpate wild beasts, 
drain the morass, cut dot\rn the forests, root out the jungle, 
but not so trained by a Christian education as to be equal to 
tlie task of mingling in fraternity with the wild red and dusky 
racos, and of winning them by patiently teaching them the 
arts of settled life, and especially by a pure example, to that 
Christian life of wliich every man who leaves the shores of 
England ought to be an image. By the colonisation of the 
western nations the Red Indian, the Hottentot, the Caffre, the 
Australian, the Maori disappear, either in deadly struggles 
against the eucroacliment of the white race; or under the 
death'Spreading poison of the fire-water, or of foul disease ; 
or under the influence of famine from diminished hunting- 
grounds. The blast of the pestilence is not so sure as the 
desolation and death of which the white man is the harbinger. 
The redjVelJow, and dark races disappear as the white ad- 
vance. This should not be so. Christendom, if it bad been 
more careful that the transforming influence of its faith should 
penetrate its humblest and last emancipated classes, would, 
instead of disease, demoralisation, and death, have borne to 
the savage the precious gift of its transforming faith, accom- 
panied by all the arts and comforts of civilised life. 

That which underlies every other consideration in inter- 
preting the circumstances which have aficctcd the advance 
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of our national polity, is the degree in which education 
has been extended, at any period, so as to prepare each 
class either to enjoy the benefits of freedom, or, which is 
much more difficult, to promote, by active exertion,* the 
growth of free institutions. The mass of the wording 
population in any craft, and the herdsmen and tillers of the 
soil, both in the Saxon era, and even, in a gradually modi lied 
sense, during long succeeding periods of our history, cannot 
be said to have had any political or social rights. They could 
be bought and sold. They adscripti ylebce^' and conveyed 
with it under tlic comprehensive phrase, “ mid mete and mid 
mnnnnm,^' They received, like beasts of burden, food and 
lodging for their toil, but they were absolutely in the ^^mnndy'* 
that Is, under the protection and power of their master, who 
might kill tliem at his pleasure. I described, in ,a former 
address, and I have briefly traced in this, the slow and painful 
steps of their emancipation from this thraldom, which was not 
complete even when Henry VII. ascended the throne. The 
vagabondage, turbulence, crime, and outlawry then existing, 
were disorders which, in the succeeding history of the class, 
were sought to be trampled out by the ngour of law and of- a 
harsh administration, until the provision for the relief of 
indigence, in the reign of Elizabeth, became thef dawn of a 
system more in harmony with our faith and with the demands 
of advancing civilisation. 

But the idea of transforming this uncivilised class by a 
Christian education, does not appear to have entered, even at 
the Reformation, into the civil polity of the nation. The 
schools established by Cranmer, by Elizabeth, and by Edward 
VI, and his successors, were founded more with the inten* 
tion of extending the reformed doctrine among the middle 
than among the humblest classes. There remained the polity 
of the Church which, in order to rear a lettered pricstuooa, 
had encouraged learning in its cathedral schools and monasteries, 
and had made the priesthood and religious orders an instiution 
ill which the humblest might aspire to the highest honours and 
power. The Reformation transmitted this tradition in the 
rti/e which opened the door of the echool, and provided scholar- 
ships, both in the schools and in the universities, for the ^irorao- 
i\on oi merit in a republic of letters. This ancient privilege 
had, however, little effect on the mass. In England no insti- 
tution was formed like that most fruitful offspring of the refor- 
mation in Scotland — the parochial school. With all their 
manifest limitations and imperfections, the Scotch parochial 
and burgh schools, acting in harmony with their universities, 
have given the most remarkable impulse to that nation. For 
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a long time tlicy supplied many of the universities throughout 
Europe with jjrofessors. Among our irio^ skilled and educated 
workmen, sucli as gardeners, mechanics, and agriculturists, the 
Scotch have taken the first rank. They have long been ad- 
vanced to oflicea of trust requiring well-trained intelligence, 
high probity, and considerable cultivation. They have been 
among our most successful colonists. They may be said for a 
century to have been the chief civil administrators of India, in 
whose history they have^lcft a golden book of illustrious names, 
emblazoned with feats of enterprise, valour, endurance, high 
intelligence, comprehensive statesmanship, and heroic self-devo- 
tion. These are among the fruits of Scottish education. 

For our own manual labour class, barely emancipated from 
the semi-barbarism of jireceding ages, the tieformation did little 
by means of schools, yet this was the only means by which 
the original Saxon idea of personal dignity and civil freedom 
could be attained by the poor. The Reformation did not extend 
this form of freedom to them. It is not improbable that the 
‘‘ iron-sides ” who fought with Cromwell had received some 
traii|ing in the grammar schools. The^ had at least •been 
trained by the congregation in the dialectics of the Calvinistic 
doctrine, and through it in fi stem sense of duty and personal 
rights. But ;the common people, with this exception, con- 
tinued to be immersed in the consequences of serfdom. The 
serf had been the chattel of his lord. His descendants had 
nothing to do during the feudal period, with the local govern- 
ment of the tything, or parish, or hundred. Probably the 
villeins did hot rise to any participation in such government 
until a very late period of the Tudor reigns. Those who had 
constituted the folkmdt, or who were sent to fhe Wittena- 
gemdt, were freemen. The blirgesses of towns and the 
electors' of the shires, were certainly neither serfonor villeins. 
The Saxon idea of liberty was therefore consistent with the 
slavery of the serf. Institutions, w^hose roots were in our 
ancient Saxon polity, had a representative constitution in which 
the serf playea no part, and in which the villein only gradu- 
ally rose to participate, and that just in proportion as he was 
admitted to tne possession of personal property independently 
of the lord of the soil. The gradual transition from the occu- 
pation of land by villeinage to the cultivation of the lean ” 
or loan land, and the freedom of the tenant to migrate, to 
carry with him his acquisitions, and to acquire land as a per- 
sonal possession, are the chief, steps of advance of the villeins 
to the cHss of small tenant-farmers such as now exist, and to 
the establishment of the independent class of yeomen and 
statesmen who cultivated their own land. 


S 
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We thus recognise some of the sources of the present con- 
dition of half pauperised agricultural lahourers, and unlettered 
small tenant fanners, and the causes of their unfitness, hy the 
want of intelligence and independence, to discharge, bcneiieially 
to the commonwealth, tlie political duties of freemen. They 
are still, politically speaking, the thralls of the possessors of tlu* 
soil. In proportion as they are admitted to the possession of 
the franchise, the landlord augments his personal power, but 
no privilege is, for the time being, extended to the people. 
The result of the extension of the franchise to any class thus 
enfeebled by traditional dependence, by ignorance, and habits 
either sensual or servile, results in its political stibservieney. 

It would be difficult to assign the limits of the political 
elevation which this country might have attained, if parochial 
and borough education had been provided for all the recjntly 
emancipated classes at the reformation. Nor call we now 
measure the benefits which would have overflowed on the 
savage tribes which have disappeared before the advance of 
English colonisation. If the progress of our social polity has 
been deformed by errors and excesses in any class, wo may 
attribute these misfortunes to this neglect and want of foresight 
in the leaders of the Keforraation. Every class has been 
unfitted to receive the teaching of those pioncars of national 
thought who have successfully labbured to reduce the complex 
phenomena of society to their rimplest elements, and to build 
thereon the idea of a science of social polity. 

Yet in some departments of social economy, considerable 
progress had been made in the observation of facts, and the 
induction of principles, so as to reduce them to a technical form, 
long before either statesmen or people recognised in them their 
true guides in legislation. The laws of political economy and 
trade had been thus analysed, and their operations explained, 
by Adam Smith. Yet, the principles thus shown to govern 
taxation and the accumulation ind distribution of wealth, have 
only very recently modified domestic legislation and intcr- 
natioaal treaties^ though they will now continue to exert a great 
influence on the polity of nations, on their relations to their 
dej-iendencies and neighbours, and on the intercourse and 
harmony of mankind. All that department of jurisprudence 
affecting international copyright, the extradition of criminals, 
the protection of neutrals in time of war, had received an earlier 
cultivation than almost any other department of sociology. But 
it is only now that we begin to hope that it will receive that 
interpretation which is most consistent with national inter- 
course, on the basis of the utmost liberty and the protection 
■ of individual rights. The neglect of these departments of 
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social science, and of constitutional history, in the education 
of the ruling classes, has corresponded until recently with a 
complete ignorance of them in the subject classes. To this 
continued neglect and ignorance may we ascribe some of the 
most grievous and persistent errors in our national policy ; and 
tendencies, in the exercise of our power and wealth, obstructing 
the highest material and moral development of the nation, and 
especially inconsistent with the faith and practice of a Christian 
people. It becomes material for the object we have in view^ 
to inquire what part the manual labour class have taken, 
amidst all their manifest disadvantages, in that wonderful deve- 
lopment of material wealth and power, of which the last hun- 
dred years have been the era. 

The subordinate qualities which they have displayed, have 
proved them to be a race of singular hardihood, vigour, and 
powers of endurance* These physical qualities have been 
accompanied by the higher moral qualities of a capacity for 
obedience, fidelity, diecipline, and organisation certainly never 
excelled* , These have been the noble characteristics df an 
unlettered race, not long emancipated from serfdom and vil- 
leinage, and for whom no systematic education has been pro- 
vided. But tjie capacities of this race cannot be estimated by 
regarding only the subordinate virtues of the unlettered mass. 

The more gifted in intellectual and moral faculties have 
struggled hardily with their lot; many have educated them- 
selves ; some have risen to be foremen of labour, thence to be 
possessors of capital enough to be masters of workmen, first in 
limited, and then in more extensive contracts. Thus the 
middle class has been recruited b^ men risen from the ranks, 
despite the want of school culture, but wdio have, by self- 
education, become great manufacturers, iron-masters, ship-' 
owners, or merchants with enterprises on every sea. From 
among the most gifted, too, we must reckon the rise of the 
men of science who have become the ligltts of ages. Tiiese 
had generally some help from an obscure grammar or other 
school, and some of them by these means reached the university. 
Among them wo may name even Newton, Dalton, Davy, 
Whewell, and the names of living men almost equally illus- 
trious. Many of the greatest sculptors have, in like manner, 
been the sons of common masons, and some of our most suc- 
cessful painters and singers were bom in the cottage of the 
day labourer or factory operative. Almost all inventions in the 
mechanical combinations of industry may be traced to equally 
humble men. Thus the inventors of the cotton trade, except Kay 
and Cartwright, were all (Hargreaves, Crompton, Arkwriglit, 
lioberts) weavers, or mechanics, or handicraftsmen. Brindley 
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was absolutely unlettered ; Wedgewood was a working potter ; 
Mercer the son of a hand-loom weaver ; Watt’s acciilcntal 
associations as an instnimeiit maker with the univers,iiy of 
Glasgow, barely lifted him out of this class. Our cnglinaus, 
Roberts, Steidienson, and Fairbairn, worked with the hammer 
or the pick. In these efforts to rise above merely manual toil, 
the enterprise of the most vigorous and intelligent workmen 
has made them the colonists of the world. Rut perhaps the 
most pregnant proof of the growth in them of higher politic al 
capacities, was the remarkable spectacle exliibited by the 
opei-atives of the staple trade of this county during the cotton 
famine* With the aid of the teaching of the press they under- 
stood the true character of the war ; spite of every tendency 
to sympathy with the chivalrous valour and endurance of the 
Southern States, they maintained their faith in the great'prin- 
ciples of humanity, which were at issue in this momentous 
struggle. They supported our own government in a policy of 
non-intervention, at the cost of the privation to themselves of 
all the sources of domestic comfort, and in the face of unknown 
dangers and sufferings. They consented to accept for this end 
the bread of charity; to husband it faithfully; to conform 
cheerfully to an artificial social organisation of l^our on public 
works, and attendance in day and sewing-schools. They endured 
all this, living for years on one-third of their ordinary income. 
This proven political intelligence ; this patient martyr-like 
endurance for the sake of sacred principles, involving the inte- 
rests of humanity ; this faith in their ultimate triumph, have 
established for them an indefeasible claim to be accredited with 
the possession of many high qualities of freemen, indispensible 
to the political security, influence,and development of a civilised 
state. 

In like manner the elite of the manual labour class have 
aided in the growth oi the public polity, by their disinterested 
^mpathy wkh other principles capable of a wide application. 
The extension of the franchise to the middle classes by the 
Reform Bill, the extinction of the slave trade, and the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in our colonies, received from them a wivsc 
and generous support. Though they, like other classes, arc 
responsible — both in times past and at present — ^for the most 
persistent opposition to the adoption of well-ascertained prin- 
ciples in industry and trade, yet they were led by a true class 
interest, to appreciate, before the pure economists, the economic 
as well as the social value of a shortening of the hours of labour 
in factories ; and though they did not promote, they assented 
to the compulsory provisions for the education of their chil- 
dren, which were inserted in the Factories’ Regulation Acts. 
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In all these measures, and in many others, they have co* 
operated with a portion of the middle classes, led by men 
capable of a pliilosophic or philanthropic view of all the interests 
concerned, IJut the independent and spontaneous action of 
the working classes, though in many of its earliest and some of 
its recent manifestations it has been deformed by the errors 
inseparable from such efforts in an unlettered class, has given 
proof of a power of organisation and associated action, which, 
whether for good or ill, cannot but be regarded as important 
elements in the social organisation of any nation, and especially 
of one in which industry, commerce, and agriculture are among 
the main sources of national prosperity and power. 

The majority of the workmen in all trades and handicrafts 
are associated in unions for mutual benefit, and especially for 
the protection of the wages of labour from any form of injustice* 
Besides these legitimate objects, such associations have endea« 
voured to regulate -industry, by prescribing rules as to the hours 
and the mode of executing work ; promotion to the office of 
foreman; the comparative earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workmen ; the prohibition of piece-work ; the internal manage- 
ment of manufactories. &c, &c., tending, if successful, to sub- 
ordinate the control of capital to the authority of a Directory oj 
Labour. Tkese unions exert a domination over their members 
like that of an army, and are capable of sustained action, at the 
expense of accumulated resources and prolonged privations, 
greater than any other known voluntary associations. Re- 
garded as political and social phenomena, such results are of 
the most signal importance. This organisation may be a most 
potent means of attaining an^ object which the manual labour 
class may have a strong conviction w'ould be for their common 
intere:?t. Any statesman who fails to recognise the existence 
of the formidable tendencies of such a power, and to provide 
for its right direction by a universal and obligatory provision 
for public education, by the most free dissemination of political 
and economic information, and by the steady extension of 
political franchises, cannot long govern this country. 

We may take- a slight review of the way in which we have 
escaped some of the greatest of the dangers attendant on this 
pow’^er of association. Ireland has not been so fortunate as 
England and Scotland, for the trades’ unions have driven capital 
from manufactures everywhere in the sister kingdom, except in 
the north. But, in England, the socialistic theories which, in 
consequence of the want of economic instruction, have, from the 
earliest growth of these associations, hitherto been the basis of 
their organisation, have not succeeded, because of tlie rapid 
migration of labour within our own bounds enabling the agri- 
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cultural labourer and shepherd to better their condition in the 
manufacturing districts. Then, because the restless and dis- 
contented among our own operatives have emigrated, the 
more moral and intelligent have rapidly risen in the ranks, and 
become at length master manufacturers. In America, the con- 
tinual migration to tlie west has, in like manner, *kept in check 
these socialistic toiRlencIcs. A similar revolutionary theory 
and ])as'?sion have for a time been controlled in France by the 
sagacious policy of Napoleon HI. ; and, in Germany, have 
led to a vast emigration from that country to America, which 
has been the outlet for the misery and discontent and socialistic 
ciTor of the Old World. 

The experiment of relying solely on material development 
for the stability of our institutions and property, has been 
carried to the last extent of rashness ; and, if we would ji' oid 
a crisis, in which the organisation of an unlettered class would 
play the chief part, we must take systematic measures to 
instruct the people from their youth upwards in economic laws, 
and in the history of our liberty, and to instil into them a 
reverence, founded upon sound principles, for institutions 
which are the growth of the traditions, Ifabits, and associations 
of all classes, which derive their life and strength fronci an 
intelligent freedom, but would perish under ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous innovation. If we neglect this education long, we 
simply prepare, either in Parliament or in the country, a reign 
of demagogues, under whose rule a destructive democratic 
revolution may disturb, if not destroy, all the securities of pro- 
perty, and the sources of national prosperity. 

This spectacle of the power developed by these unexampled 
capacities for associated action among our working classes, 
leads many tlioughtful men, lifted above the contentions of 
local interests, to rejoice in the astonishing results which have 
very recently been attained ly the purely industrial organisa- 
tion of workmen. The co-operative stores of England and 
Wales are supported by about 150,000 members— of whom 
106,241 belong to Lancashire and Yorkshire — and possess a 
share capital or £761,313, of which £667,798 was subscribed 
in the same two counties. The loan capital of these societies 
was, at the end of 1865, £112,733, of which £80,806 was sub- 
scribed in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The movement of capital 
m 1865, by sa/es, was £3,373,837, or nearly three millions and 
a half, of which about two millions and a half occurred in 
Lancasshire and Yorkshire. The profit of 1865 amounted to 
£279,226, of which £207,197 was paid in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. The whole assets and property of these 
societies were valued in 1865 at £1,105,685, of which 
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£887,005 were possessed by societies in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

The joint-stock manufacturing enterprises, supported almost 
exclusively by the capital of workmen, have within these 
few years invested above a million of money in buildings 
and machinery in this county alone. Nearly all these esta- 
blishments survived the cotton famine, and have struggled 
successfully with the embarrassments which have attended 
the subsequent fluctuations in the price of cotton. Great 
manufacturers have appreciated the capacity of which these 
bcneticlal combinations are the sign. They have capita- 
lised their stock in trade; divided it into shares; and made a 
portion of these shares accessible to their workmen, whom they 
diave thus admitted to a participation of profits. The law now 
wisely facilitates such combinations, and they afford a new 
method for the solution of some of the most intricate and 
threfitcning questions as to the relations of capital and labour. 

Many obvious difticulties and dangers attend the early steps 
of associations which have little experience to guide them, 
though conducted by the most able and prudent , of an 
unlettered class. But the eflfort, though arduous, is in the 
ri^ht direction — it inconsistent with the soundest economic 
principles, igstd ought to be attended by the earnest wishes of 
every enlightened man. ^ 

Friendly societies or benefit clubs, which have had a spon- 
taneous origin among the manual labour class; are often 
founded on calculations and conducted by rules inconsistent 
with the principles of insurance and vital statistics. These 
again are the errors of ignorance, but the power of independent 
organisation which they exhibit, and the salutary objects 
which they seek to attain musf be reckoned among^ tlie proofs 
of the growing political capacity of workmen. The circular 
sent out by Mr. Tidd I'ratt, the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in England, to ascertain the number of the members 
and the amount of the funds possessed by these societies were 
to a great extent left unanswered. Out of ,22,834 schedules 
sent out, only 9,997 were filled up. These accounted for 
1,434,676 members and £5,562,988 in ftinds, or an average of 
143 members and £556 funds for each society. If wc were 
to suppose that, on the average, the societies who made no 
returns possessed one-third of this average, then the aggregate 
number of members of friendly societies in England and Wales 
is 2,038,014, and the funds possessed by them amounts to 
£6,937,833. From the return of 856 loan societies to the 
Registrar, under 3 & 4 Vic. c. 100, for the year ending the 
Slat December^ 1865, the deposits made by shareholders 
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amounted to £253,523 ; the amount circulated during the year 
was £857,884, and the sum in borrowers’ hands on the 3l8t 
December, 1865, was £518,866. The gross pro6ts of the 
year amounted to £58,509, and £32,859 had been in the ^^aiue 
period paid to depositors or shareholders. Similar evidence 
flows from the history of the accumulation of capital in build- 
ing clubs. The habits of business shown in their successful 
management, and the beneficial influence which they exei t on 
the domestic comfort of the^ working classes <ire all sip ns of 
growliig social capacities. 

Perhaps no rcgcuierative eflfort is more important or has to 
grapple with so formidable an evil as the Temperance Alliance. 
Between .‘^ixty and seventy millions of money are every year 
spent in beer, spirits, tol)acco. Every intelligent inquirer is 
conscious that tlic eighteen millions of money which we 
annually apply to the support of indigence and the ivpri'^sion 
of crime are to a great extent absorbed by the consequences of 
the demoralisation, misery, and want caused by intemperance. 
Our commercial prosperity will feed this frightful source of 
degradation, so long as the evil is not combatted by a system 
of obligatory national education, elevating the intelligence 
and the moral and religious principle#of those classes who 
are now the victims of intemperance. Meanwhyc 70,000 of 
the manual labour classes have enrolled themselves members 
of the United Temperance Alliance. They have cheated an 
active propagandism — assembling meetingSj characterised by 
the most enthusiastic outbursts of feeling. They establish 
local societies in almost every town or large village, circu- 
late periodicals, and enrol members ; they founa benefit 
societies, bands of hope for children, employ missionaries 
and teachers, and have established about twenty county 
unions. There are several associations aspiring to national 
influence whose aggregate annual income is about £16,000. 
There arc four widely-diffused temperance newspapers and 
about twenty monthly publications, two of which have an 
aggregate circulation of about half a million. By. the in- 
fluences of these agencies, their members assert that the 
pledged or practical abstainers from the use of intoxicating 
lifjuors now number some millions, among whom are 2,600 
ministers of religion in England alone; and they trace the 
efforts of the association in the greater moderation in the 
use of intoxicating drinks, which is becoming a sign of good 
breeding and reputable life, and is rapidly spreading in all 
ranks except the lowest. Too impatient, however, to wait 
ior the influence of education^ and the gradual infiltra- 
tion of better habits from the mdire mtelligent claaaea to the 
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more sensual, the United Kingdom Alliance despair as to 
the power of purely moral restraint to resist the attractions 
with which the trade in drink combats, by an enormous 
outlay of capital, the influence of the school, the congregation, 
and the church, and makes the beerhouse, the giii-palace, 
and the tav(*rn, English institutions for the demoralisation 
of the peoph‘, the spread of disease, the increase of mor- 
tality, and the promotion of pauperism and crime. They 
therefore in this despair appeal to the legislature to transfer 
the power of granting licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors from the magistracy and the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, to two- thirds of the inhabitants of any parish or town- 
ship. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the justice, 
expediency, or sufficiency of this form of interference, we must 
acknowledge that we owe to the upper portion of the manual 
labour class, apart from all religious or political feeling, the 
vigorous and persistent protest which, in spite of all failure 
in and out of Parliament, they have continued to make against 
the facilities afforded by the law to the unremlated sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. It will be an auspicious day in the history 
of the United Kingdom, when the organisation and enthusiasm 
of the Alliance are di^fferted from their hitherto fruitless effort 
to restrict oi; prohibit this trade in drink, and are applied with 
equal force and perseverance to demand from Parliament a 
national system of obligatory education, in order to create a 
power of moral restraint capable of resisting the temptations of 
a trade, which flourishes by the demoralisation and mortality 
of thepeople. 

Meanwhile these spontaneous efforts of the upper section of 
the manual labour class to emancipate their brethren from the 
frightful slavery to scnsualitjr' establish for them a claim to 
political confidence which a wise legislature will acknowledge. 

To the purely spontaneous efforts of the manual labour 
class may be added those in which their own frugality and 
forethought have been encouraged by the facilities afforded by 
the Government to place their sayings in safe keeping. In 
1865 there were nearly a million and a half of individual 
depositors in ihe old savings’ banks, of an average sum of 
about £25, and an aggregate of nearly 36 millions in money. 
Besides which, penny banks, charitable institutions, and 
friendly societies had deposited £2,632,164, or altogether 
£38,444,007. Further, the total number of depositors in 
Post Oflice Savings’ Banks and old Savings’ Banks combined, 
and throughout the kingdom, had risen at the close of the 
year 1865 to 2,078,000, being an increase of 774,000 in the 
preceding ten years, and of 1168,000 in the four years foUoir* 
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ing the establishment of the Post Office Savings’ Banks, and 
the total amount standing to the credit of all open accounts in 
Post Office Savings’ Banka alone was, at the close of the vear 
1865, £6,526,400 ; and the aggregate sum of deposited sa^ ings 
in the old banks and the Post Office Savings’ Banks wa-, at 
the end of 1866, £45,070,407. 

Tliese spontaneous and independent efforts of working men, 
are the fruits of the growth of social and j)olitical capacity 
among those who may be regarded as the intelligent leadeis of 
their class to a higher condition of civilisation. Beneath llieni 
lie the prostrate classes who still have the taint of the leprosy 
of centuries of serfdom, from which they have not yet been 
cleansed by a Christian education ; the dangerous cla>ses 
who prey upon property, or sell their virtue, or are ready 
to take advantage of any tendency to tumult ; the hereditary 
vagrant and pauper; the ill paid and half-jiaiiperiseh agricul- 
tural labourer; the starving weaver of decaying trades, dying 
a slow death of famine and (h^spair ; the sensual classes, who 
spend their earnings in gross living or intoxication, leaving 
little <for house-rent, household oornfort, or the education of 
their children ; the men of the rudest forms of labour, like 
some of the colliers, the navvies, the Inrickmakers, and hod- 
men, who are the hardy pioneers of material progress, but 
often gross in the^ habits, and generally without social or 
political aspirations ; the classed who stagnate, like the lees of 
society, in the obscure and unhealthy parts of great cities; 
and ail those who, despite sufficient or high wages, liave no 
thrift, no forethought, but seem to perpetuate the helplessness 
of a servile class by the waste of the earnings of independent 
skilled labour: — generally, all who are the victims of our social 
system, which has not yet fostered the development of an 
intelligent Christian life, by the vivifying influence of obliga- 
tory Christian education among the masses of the people. All 
these and others lie below that self-educated vanguard of the 
manual labour class, who have explored the path, and removed 
the most formidable obstacles to tne advance of their brethren. 
This higher class is destined to vindicate the truth of the 
theories of social progress which I have ventured to sustain. 
They are that irresistible force, whose claims for the possession 
of political lightd it will be impossible to postpone. Their 
acquisition of them is the logical and inevitable consequence of 
the virtues, intelligence, and patriotism which they display. 
Ho argument can be adduced against them because ox the 
venality of any ot the prostrate or undeveloped classes. There 
arises only the political necessity pi providing some self-acting 
expedient, by which they can be anted out of the mass : or 
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all tho incapable and unworthy can be winnowed from this 
true grain. 

I have been concerned to perceive that some capitalists, and 
most prominently some of the ironmasters of Staffordshire, are 
so alarmed by the formidable strength of the trades’ unions, as 
not to believe that their socialistic errors arc consequences of 
an ignorance which instruction would remove, and are therefore 
jealous of that increase of the power of the manual labour class 
which would undoubtedly be the consequence of a well ordered 
system of education. They do not bear in mind how many 
economic and social truths have already been slowly implanted 
by experience among the workmen, and have become the best 
security for the progress of improvements in machinery, and 
correctives of some of the worst features of the trades’ unions. 
They forget how much of the intelligent acquiescence of the 
operatives in our national policy during the late American civil 
war, was the direct consequence of the dissemination of political 
knowledge among the superior workmen. Nor are they con- 
scious what need there js in some even of their own class for a 
more accurate acquaintance with economic principles, and with 
the historic events and national forces by which the develop- 
ment of our industry has been affected. The history of the 
manufacturing industry and commerce of this country has been 
one of marvellous progress! Its expansion has been so great, 
that such fluctuations as have bfecn caused by wars, by measures 
of public policy like the Orders in Council, or by financial 
crises, have been forgotten or overlooked. This expansion is 
the consequence first of the continual extension of the applica- 
tion of steam power to mining, to spinning, to weaving, to 
locomotion, and the transport pf the commodities of trade, to 
agriculture, as well as to the succession of inventions tending 
to the economy of almost all forms of labour, then to the 
improvements of the laws of industry, partnership, and trade ; 
the removal of restrictions and imposts, and the mpid opening 
of new markets for commerce in every quarter of the world. 
The result has been a deep-seated conviction, that our trade 
has an internal vital force whose development will burst all 
bonds, and triumph over all obstacles. 

Perhaps no more remarkable exemplification could be 
given of this than the continuation of a very large outlay of 
capital in the building of new factories during the first year 
and a half of the cotton famine. This conviction is like all 
others which are founded on the regular sequence of events. 
We expect, because we have always witnessed, the orderly 
Bticcession (A material phenomena — that the sun will rise— 
that the seasons mil succeed eaoh oth^~that the tides will 
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continue to ebb and flow— that the hills will remain stable 
from one generation to another. Yet, taking into account 
vast periods of time, we know that all these apparently most 
constant phenomena have been subject to great changes. 
Some such event as the cotton famine was needed to shake an 
unreasoning conlidence in the unlimited expansion of the 
Lancashire staple trade. If ive review the facts, we cannot 
fail to see how blind and rash that confidence has been. \V"c 
had prohibited the slave trade — we had emancipated the sImvcs 
in our colonies — we had maintained a blockade oi the African 
and Brazilian coasts, to intercept and, if possible, to prc\cnt 
the traffic in slaves. We had, by our constant efforts to 
establish international treaties for the suppression of this traile, 
and by our press, literature, and parliament become the active 
propagandists of the doctrine that the slavery of responsible 
human beings is a crime against the rights of humanity. c 
were thus actively creating that force of opinion which was to 
explode in a revolution in America, destined to lead, tlirough 
civil war, to the emancipation of the slaves of the Southern 
States. Yet during this time our confidence in the uninter- 
rupted expansion of the cotton trade was in no degree 
impaired, though we were depending for the continuance of a 
rapidly increasuig import of cotton, chiefly on the productive 
powera of those states m which *it was grown exclusively 
by slave labour. In 1860 the^consainption of cotton in the 
United Kingdom had arisen to 2,500y600 bales, of which 85 
per cent, were imported from America, and only eiglit per 
cent, came from Egypt and Brazil, and seven per cent, from 
the East and West Indies. We had ourselves undermined 
the institution of slavery in the United States, and had, as 
it were, placed beneath the fabric, in which 85 per cent, of 
the raw material of our staple trade was produced, an explosive 
force ; and even may be said, by our conscientious encourage- 
ment of the leaders of the abolitionist party, to have fired the 
train and blown into the air the cotton production of the 
Southern States. Yet, while all this was in progress, so insig- 
nificant were our efforts to promote the cultivation of cotton 
either in Egypt, Brazil, or in the East and West Indies, that 
they produced scarcely any appreciable result. Even when 
the civil war broke out and the blockade of the Southern 
Btates wna declared^ our confidence in the continual expansion 
of the trade was such, that the building of factories proceeded 
a year and a half, not only without chew, but with unexampled 
rapidity. 

Now we experience the effects of the civil war in the long in- 
terruption to cotton culture, in the very partial reorganisation 
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of the industry of the black population, and the consequently 
grrjat reduction of the amount of cotton grown in the Southern 
States. If the machinery of the trade is to resume and main- 
tain full activity, we shall probably have in future to procure 
a great increase of the supply of cotton from almost every 
part of the world from which we have recently imported it. 
The cotton manufacture would thus cease to be dependent 
chiefly on one sburce, and might escape from the risks inse- 
parable from Kuch dependence, but it would encounter others. 
The raw material must be seaborne, and it would be brought 
across every ocean. So scattered a supply would therefore 
obviously be exposed to great risks in a maritime war. We 
should need to provide fur the exigencies of the manufacture 
by the increased vigilance of our navy ; by a modification of 
interoatipnal law, j)roviding security for the property of neu- 
trals ; and by every expedient by which peaceful commerce 
can be protected, as well as, perhaps, by such arrangements as 
would grow out of 'the experience of great fluctuations of 
price. 

If, from a maritime war, or any other cause, a new dearth of 
the cotton supj)ly should be caused, we arc now in a condition 
to appreciate the benefit which the trade would derive from 
the patience, the fortitude and the intelligence of an operative 

a ulation, which has attained in some degree to the know- 
of principles; and the* comprehension of political and 
Booiai duties. No fatuity could be more gross than that which 
would prefer, to an intelligent well-instructed people^ in such 
a crisis, a manual labour class, inflamed with the passions and 
prejudices of an ignorant and suffering multitude, which could 
find no form of expression for jts misery but violence. 

But the interference of war with the supply of cotton is not 
the only risk to which the expansion of our trade is exposed. 
We were not, in the earlier period of our history, manufac- 
turers of anything but coarse domestic cloths. We gave no 
evidence of inventive skill. We derived all our crape, stuff, 
worsted, woollen, and silk manufactures, from the immigration 
of foreign weavers, driven to this country chiefly by religious 
persecution. Our ^^silk throwing” machinery was copied 
from the Italian. We owe to France the Jacquard” loom. 
We have never been able to compete with France in the pro- 
duction of articles of luxury ; nor with Saxony in broadcloths ; 
nor with Switzerland in figured muslins ; nor with Prussia in 
some forms of iron and bronze manufacture ; nor with Italy in 
all bronzes modelled on an antique form. Sweden and Prussia 
have excelled us in the production of the purest inm, and the 
most twacious forms of steel. Of late years we have removed 
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all restrictions on the exportation of machinery. The conti- 
nent is covered with a network of railways and electric t(‘lo- 
graphs. Every nation has striven to rival us in the cheapiu'ss 
of production, which is the primary cause of the continual 
expansion of our tra<le. The elements of a formidable rivalry 
are in course of gradual development in Belgium and Germany. 
These elements comprise their coal fields ; the cheapness of 
labour; the growth of the principles of freedom of industry 
and trade; their skill in the inanufacfurc of iron; the 
growing facilities for locomotion, and the prospect, with an 
increase of the Prussian seaboard, of a great extension of their 
merchant shipping. We shall, perhaps, encounter still more 
formidable rival.s among our transatlantic brethren, to wh<*.se 
genius in invention we already owe some of our most reraarkaide 
improvements in machinery. They have a physical epiirgy, 
powers of endurance, and an enterprise in trade like our 
own. They have inexhaustible coal fields and mineral trea- 
sure.*^. They have the raw material of our staple trade within 
their own shores, and a vast system of transport by river navi- 
gation^ railways, and steam on their seaboard. If we are to 
maintain our position against these formidable rivals, we must 
also cultivate, as they do to the utmost, the intelligence of our 
manual labour class, making them e^ual to every® emergency, 
whether political or social, and to all the wants of our trade. 

There is no true economy in trade which neglects the force 
of a trained intelligen<^e in developing its resources, or of a 
high morality in making perfect the order of its organisation 
and the security of property ; and in preventing the waste of 
the precious resources of health, strength, and capacity. A 
policy which forgets or neglcpts the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the manual labour class, .and depends only 
on their physical force, is at war with the best Interests of 
humanity, and deserves the defeat which will be its unavoid- 
able result.’ 

The whole tenor of my argument has been to shew that the 
growth of the intellectual and moral capacity of all classes is 
the primary source of strength and progress in any common- 
wealth. Mere physical force even fails to subdue and cultivate 
wild nature. The mind discovers and combines the natural 
forces 80 as to make them the servants of man. The moral 
faculties wean men from brutish instincts, and give them the 

courage f the endurance ^ the persevering energy which enable 
the intellect to become the master of the worla. 

The social polity is built up and sustained by the same 
forces. Merely physical force can neither create nor preserve 
the power and happiness of a commonwealth. A barbarous 
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despotism m«ay cxiwst by terror, but a large part of the subjects 
must b(3 ignonmt slaves, by whose oppression alone the state 
can live. An arl)itrary power cannot long dominate over an 
intelligent, iir-tructed, Christian people. Even when such a 
government strives to make itself the expression of the wishes 
of Mich a nation, and exercises a wise fore.sight as to their 
interests, it is subject to the casualties brought about by the 
inferior character and capacity of successive rulers. The 
genius of ruling a pcojjle wisely is not hereditary, and even if 
it were, a wis(' despotism cannot compensate for the collective 
moral and int< llectual force of the nation long trained in the 
enjoyment and use of freedom. 

No mere physical force, wielded with whatever skill and 
cunning, can successfully grapple with the power of such 
jicople. Nor can any coarser mistake be committed, than even 
to liilTt That any occasion can arise on which such a people 
ought to res(jrt to the rude expedients of physical force, to 
secure the d(,‘veloj)ment of the national policy. • 

If it he true that civilisation is a conquest over all that is 
brutish in our own nature, and the subjection of all fqrnis of 
physical force to the will of man. If national polity approaches 
perfection, in proportion as it is expressive of the highest 
intelligence ^nd the purest morality, then, to appeal to physicaj 
force 18 to summon bai’burism to make war on civilisation. 
There will be passionate outbreaks of rebellion, like those of 
our own serfs and villeins, or like our own Puritan revolution; 
but I have already shown that such catastrophes have no 
formative power. They are the instinctive expressions of an 
intolerable selise of wrong. They sometimes remove obstacles 
to the operation of the formative forces ; but they do not 
create. Their destructive fored is often such as to sweep away 
the whole fabric of the national j)oIity. 

But sifch catastrophes are rendered less probable, in jiropor- 
tion as the intelligence and morality of tlic people are developed. 
Moreover, it may be confidently said, that when a nation has 
acquired a large measure of self-government, and when it also 
enjoys perfect freedom for the expression of opinionr in Parlia- 
ment, by public meetings, and in the press, any appeal to 
physical force is a proof of the absence of the true qualifi- 
cations of citizenship in the class which resorts to it. 

One of the highest qualities of statesmanshi}) consij^ts in the 
power to think calmly in the midst of popular excitement. 
This faculty resembles that of great generals, whose genius 
receives its highest inspiration from battle and is to be 
contrasted with the impulsiveness of the orator, whose 
imagination or padsion is fired by popular excitement and 
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overcomes * his reason, A great statesman knows how 
majestic and irresistible is the operation of the intelligent 
convictions of a cultivated nation — the seed of which con- 
victions he may have deliberately sown. He calmly watches 
their development — he wisely fosters their growth — he waits, 
like the husbandman, for the harvest. As no impatience can 
hasten the gradual operation of the natural forces, so no 
insensate outbreak of turbulence can bring about the true 
development of the national policy, which is the fruit, not of 
physical force, but of the highest intelligence and virtue. A 
great statesman will therefore strive to assuage the sense of 
political injustice, and to prevent the destmetive outbreaks of 
passionate misery, and will calmly lead the ablest and best 
among his fellow countrymen to redress all proven wrong, and 
peacefully to remove every obstacle to the development of 
all the institutions of freedom. •• — 
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ACT8 OF rARlIAMENT. 

T he last Session of Parliament was singularly barren of useful 
measures of legislation. Though several Bills were introduced, 
which were of great interest and importance as regards the principles 
and administration of our law, the proper discussion of them was pre- 
vented by the party r|ue«tion to which everything else was postponed ; 
and on the change of ministry, they were all, witli the following 
exceptions, dropped 

Ael to further ^mend the Procedure and Powers of the Court of 
Divorce and Matrbannvd Chinsu^ 29 SO Vict.^ c. 32. — This Act 
)u’ovidos for the payinejit of weekly or liionthly allowances by husband 
to wife on decree for dissolution of marriage, and enacts that no decree 
iiiai shall be made absolute till the expiration of :'lx calendar months. 

Expenses on Charges nf Felony and caiain MisiknmiwurSf 29 ij* 30 
17c7., c. 52. — ^'Ihis Act gives Magistrates an extended power to grant 
ccrtilicates of expenfc(‘s to Avitnesscs, and entitles (dork.^ to justices in 
Petty Sessions to fees on depositions, subjeet to their ))oing allowed at 
t Quarter Sessions. 

Courts of Justice Act AnicnduMity 29 <J* 30 I id., c. ()5. — This Act 
enables the Commissioners of the Treasury to purchase landjadjoiiiing 
the site of the New Courts, which has been found necessary for the 
purposes of the scheme. 

27te Refomatory and Industrial ScJw<yls Aefs^ 29 30 F/c., c. 117, 

18. — During the past Session, two Acts were passed to Co.isolidato 
and Amend the Law relating to Itefurmalory Schools and Industrial 
Schools. On the introduction of the Bill, the Association, in cou- 
junctiou with the lleformatory and Refuge Union, convened a special 
meeting of the managers of such schools ; avUo, at two lengthened 
sittings, went through the various clauses, and agreed to urge certain 
nmeudinents, some of which Avero ultimately adopted. 

The most imimrtaiit new provieious of the Reformatory Scluwls 
Act have reference to the power of licensing, which after detention 
in the school for eighteen mouths, may he for three months, Avith 

I 2 
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reoewal for a like period from time to lime, without the nofCSBity ot' 
returning to the school ; and to the power of apprenticing afo r being 
out on licence, and before the expiration of the period of drlcntion. 
The preliminary imprisonment is now ten days, or a longer. tiTin, in- 
stead of fourteen. A youthful offender under ten is not to he sent 
to a reformatory on first conviction, except by a judge of Assize or 
at Quarter Session; the intention being, that such children shall, on 
summary conviction, bo sent To an industrial school. The religious 
persuasion to which a child apjiears to belong, is to be stated in all 
orders of detention, a school of that persuasion to bo selected, aii<l a 
minister authorised to visit for the purpose of giving religious in- 
struction. Where this was not done at the time of committal, the 
offender may, at any time within thirty days, on the requisition oi 
the parent or guardian, be removed to another school. 

In the Industrial Schools Act there ai« similar provisions as to the 
religious persuasion, and as to the power of licensing and apprenticing. 
Power is also given to allow a child to lodge out of tho^'chool witli 
his parent or other trustworthy person, while being taught, fed, and 
clothed in the scliool. The class of children to be sent to these 
schoofs is more clearly defined, and provision is made both for tlio 
reception of offenders under twelve on first summary conviction, and 
for refractory children in pauper schools. Tho period of detention, 
which in reformatories is not under two or more than five years, is 
left to the committing magbtrato, but in no case is it to extend be- 
yond tho time when the child is sixteen yeam of ago. 

Extradition Treaties^ 29 tj* 30 Vict.^ c, 121, — This Act allows 
warrant's and depositions used Under the Extradition Acts to be given 
in evidence without proof of tlio signature of the Magistrate, or 
depositions being true copies, where the signature of the Magistrate 
IS authenticated in tho manner specified by this Act. 

BILLS. 

Bankruptcy , — One of the most important Bills introduced during 
the Session was that brought in by tho Into Attorney-General for 
consolidating and amending the law of bankruptcy. The Sub- 
committee of the department to which this Bill was referred, found, 
on exam^ng its new provisions, that many of them were identical 
with thoR which have been repeatedly advocated by this Department 
and the Law Amendment Society. The consolidation of the law 
relating to bankruptcy; the winding-up of an insolvent^ estate, 
through the agency of a paid trustee appointed by and responsible to 
the creditors ; the gradual transfer of the provincial jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy to the county courts, are all parts of the scheme which 
the Association has long recommended. But from some of the altera- 
tions proposed by the Attorney-General the Sub- Committee dissented, 
particularly from those which required that the administrative autho- 
rity to be exercised by creditors should be preceded by adjudication, 
th^e which disallowed tho right of creditors to arrange for a compo- 
sition with their debtors, and those which proposed to withhold 
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^ll)^olutcly 5 for .-^ix yeiitf«, the di.icliargc of insolvents who do not pay 
(js. ScL in the pound. 

Tlie Siih-Comniittee drew up a series of suggestions for the con- 
sidoratioi^ of the .Vttorney •‘General, in which they urged the impera- 
tive iieces.sity for certain modifications in the provisions of the Bill, 
which would give the creditors complete extra-judicial control over 
the estate of the insolvent. These suggestions, which also contained 
recommendation.^ for several alterations in the details of the Bill, 
have been embodied in the report of this Committee, which was 
pi*cscnted to the Department on the 23rd of May last. 

Capital Punishment , — The report of the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, led to the introduction, by the late Lord Chan-^ 
cellor, of a Bill founded upon its recommendations. After a double 
revision in ^Committee, it was reduced to certain provisions of which 
the chief are as follows that there should bo no conviction for 
murder, unless the jury were satisfied of an intention to kill or do 
some grievous bodily harm ; that persons charged with murder may 
be found guilty of manslaughter; that a wounding of a new-born 
child should be felony punishable with penal servitude ; and that 
executions should be carried out within the prison walls, in the 
presence of certain wdtnesses (including the prisoners, unless the 
governor thought fit to dispense with their pre.sonce; and that a 
coroncr^s inquest should be held oft the body). The Bill ])assed the 
Upper House, but was abandoned bjr the new Ministry in the Lords, 
on the ground that it did not fVdfil the recommendations of the com- 
mission. 

Aaiw of Evidence . — An attempt was also made by the late Lord 
Chancellor, to remove two defects, which have often been pointed 
out and objected to by this Department. But, unfortunately, the Bill 
which he brought in, providing that every person in a suit instituted 
by reason of adultery, or action for breach of promise, should be 
competent, but not compellable, to give evidence, was lost upon the 
motion for a second reading, the memb*ers on a division being equal. 
Jt is to be hoped that next Session a Bill containing these provisions 
may be passed in the House of Commons, wdiero their justice and 
good sense have been already recognised. 

Clerks to Justices' Bill . — A BUI was introduced by a private member 
by which it was proposed to prohibit magistrates’ clerks from acting 
as prosecuting attorneys. The mischievous nature <ff such a provision 
was clearly exposed in a discussion on the Bill, which led to its 
e jection. The introduction of the Bill, however, did unexpected 
good by drawing attention to the grave defects in our administration 
of criminal justice, consequent upon the want of an official prosecutor. 

Statute Law Revision Bill . — The withdmwal of the Bill for revising 
the statutes, which would have swept a>vay from our statute-book a 
largo number of obsolete and useless Acts, affords a strong instance 
of the interruption caused in the progress of remedial legislation by 
the change of ministers in the middle of last Session. Prepared with 
great care, it only awaited legislative sanction. But the responsibility 
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of passing it could not be shifted from Ihe out-going to the m-coming 
government, and it ’svithdrawn only, it is to be hoped, until next 
Ser^sion. 

Legitiuhiey Declot atini hilL~ The Commit too mucli rOgret that 
they are obliged to place among the many legislative failures of last 
Session, the Bill prepared by their Legislative Business Committee 
for removing any doubt as to the right of parties to suits for dissolution 
of marriage, or declaration of legit imacy, to have any disputed questions 
of fact tried by a jury. The obvious justice and reasonableness of 
such a riglit, render it of such importance, that the legislature sliould 
remove even a shade of doubt as to its existence. 

MlSCELLAKSOrS. 

DigeBt of Law. — ^The Council of tl\p Association appointed a 
Committee, at the beginning of the year, to prepare a memorial for 
presentation to Earl Russell, drawing his attention to thg importance 
of at once beginning the work of digesting our case law. The 
memorial (vvhiclnvill be found in the introduction to the volume of 
the Tvansactiom for the current year) was forwarded to Earl Russell, 
who was too unwell to receive the influential deputation which had 
been appointed to wait upon him. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the present government will take up, nud prosecute with vigour, a 
work which has too long been neglected, and wliich, to the discredit 
of our profession, has been completed in New Ygrk, before it has 
been begun in the mother countiy. » One of the three men, to whose 
indefatigable labours the State Qf New York owes this useful measure, 
Mr. David Dudley Field, our corresponding member, is present at 
this' meeting, and will add greatly to the interest of the proceedings, 
by explaining how this work lias been so Bucecssfully carried out in 
his own country. 

Patent Law , — The report of the Patent Law Commissiori, the 
recommendations of which Cfpuniisnion were given in thoTast year’s 
report to this Department, received an cxliuustivc examination at the 
baiidi of the CowwitteCf ia the expectation that Government would 
have brought forward some mearurc on tl»e subject last Session. A 
report of the Committee embodied a series of practical resolutions, 
ihe object of which was to reduce the vexatious ami gricvanc^cs 
caused by vagi\e, obstructive, and trivial patents ; to establish 
machinery for the simplification of the procedure connected with the 
trial of patent cases ; and to compel patentees, upon equitable terms, 
to grant licenses for the use of their patents. The interests of party 
politics have, however, prevented any measuro for reforming the 
patent law from bemg brought iu, and the value of the suggestions 
contained in the report still remain to be tested* 

Master and SermnL — The Committee of the ITottse of Commons, 
which during the last two sessions has been taking evidence as to 
the law of master and servant, has recently presented its report. It 
contains valuable information as to the relations at present existing 
between employers and workmen, and suggestions for the removal ot 
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the anomaly by which the breach of a labour contract by tlic labourer 
is made a penal offence, whilst its brcacli on tlic j)ai*t of the em- 
ployer Is* only a civil injury. These suggestions will doubtless 
receive the early attention of the Department. 

Law Ileyovting . — The Committee are glad to be able to Say that 
the success of tho scheme for bringing the whole system of law 
reporting under the control of a council of the bar is now placed 
beyond a doubt by the number of subscriptions which have been 
received. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIOUT. 


On the best Means of Extending and Securing an International 
Law of Copyright jSy Anthony Trollope.^ 

A ll those who a^e here present, no doubt, know full well that a law 
of oofiyright exists in this country by which an author’s property 
in his own werk is ensured to liim and his heirs for a term of years. 
This law of copyright protects equally the author, the painter, and 
the composer of music ; but, in s})eaking to you now of copyright and 
of international copy rigid, I shall confine myself to remarks on the 
copyright of books? partly because I am myself a writer of books, 
and not a painter of pictures or a composer of music, and partly, also, 
because the arguments which will Jioid good as to one class of pro- 
ductions will hold good equally as to the .other classes. 

This law of home or domestic copyright originated, singubirly 
enough, not in a desire to extend protection to authors, but with a 
view of limiting that protection, which was presumed to belong to 
them as a matter of course. It appears that in 1 7(19 an act was 
passed limiting copyright in England to 14 years. I mention this as 
showing that, till the law interfered, the ordinary sense and feeling of 
men that mi author’s property in \i\% work was the same as 

that in bis house or in his land. Then there came up the idea that, 
for tho sake of literature in general, with the view of piotectiug 
readers, not against the authors, but against the booksellers, this right 
of property (^ould be curtailed as to duration of time, and it was cut 
down, as 1 have said, to 14 years. 

In ldI4, the period was extended to 28 years ; in 1842 to 42 years, 
and to the term of the author’s life, should the author outlive the 42 
years. This is the law which now defends copyright in England, 
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niul it may be acknowlodgocl that justice to the author can dt inand 
no more. 

There have been men uiioso opinion on siicli a matter deserves 
great respect, who have held that all copyright was pernicious. 
Lord Camden said, in giving jiidgraent from the bench against a 
claim for copyright, that “ Glory is the reward of science, and that 
those who deserve it scorn all meaner views,” moaning thereby that 
an author should care nothing for his hire, only for his fame. But 
Lord Camden, who himself achieved much glory, would hardly have 
been satistioil had no other payment been made to him from his 
country's exchequer. 

There are two living men, great in literature, who think that all 
copyright should be abrogated by law, arguing that the welfare of the 
country in cheap literature is of more concern than the material 
prosperity of the author, 

I myself think that such an argument, though it is far better as 
being far truer than Lord Camden’s, admits of easy ansf/eY. For 
all good work done the labourer is worthy of his hire ; and taking 
the world at large — the world of authors as well as the world of 
ploughmen — without that hire the labourer cannot live. This ques- 
tion, however, is hardly that which you are now requested to consider. 
It is nbt for copyright, but for international copyright that 1 have to 
plead before you. 

The justice of copyright, though it has had its distinguished 
opponents, has been allowed by almost general consent } and it has, 
as regards the requirements of our own country, been settled by law. 
1 have alluded to it simply that 1 may call upon you to note tliat the 
questions of domestic copyright and of international copyright stand 
precisely on the same basis. If the one be desirable, the other must 
be equally desirable ; if the one be just, the other must be equally 
just. 

If there be anyone here w'ho will dispute the propriety of copy- 
right altogether, with him an argument may be held; but I make 
bold to say tliat no man admitting thg propriety of home copyright, 
can bring forward reasons that shall he even plausible against iiiter- 
national copyrighL The only argument that I have ever heard as 
between two countries is this — between countries, let us say, which 
we will call A. and B, — that we, the men of A, finding ourselves in a 
condition to get more by pilfering from you, tlie men of B, than you 
can get by ‘pilf'^ring from us, wc of A will not consent to any law 
that shall imjrosc a penalty upon us for such pilfering. 

Now I would not use so hard a word as that, — even of the pilferers 
themselves of another nation, — were it not that 1 shall go on to tell 
you just now that, in the case which most closely concerDS us, they 
who have hitherto opposed an international law of copyright are not 
the individuals who seem to be, and who indeed are, the persons 
most concerned. Our opponents to international copyright are not 
tho publishers or the boo^ellers of another nation, but the legislators. 
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And liercwc aro tslruck forcibly by thnt singular blindness to lionesty 
which will so often fall upon a joint coinj)any of men, of which each 
member shall be as clear as the sunlight in his own sense of indi- 
vidual integrity. We need not go away from our own cities, or con- 
line ourselves to the (tuestion of international copyiight, to learn that 
it is so. Men who are honest enough for themselves can dare to be 
very much the reverse of honest in the interest of others. 

Most of you, however, are no doubt aware that the principle of 
copyright as regards the work of English authors ]jas been extended 
beyond our own shores. International copyright does exist, — very 
much to the profit of many English authors. In 1838, an Act was 
passed for securing to Englishmen international copyright wherever 
conventions could he made ; aud, in conformity with this Act, con- 
ventions have been made with the two countries in Europe with 
which, as regards literature, we arc most closely concerned. Such a 
convention Las been made with Franco ; aud such a covention,-— or 
rather tionventions, — have been made with that country which I may 
perhaps at the present moment be allowed to call North Germany. 
We have such a convention separately with Saxony, —which I will 
not name as a part of Prussia, — and that convention with Saxony 
has been especially valuable to English autliors, for it has enabled 
them to deal on fjiir and reciprocal terms with that most enei^getic of 
publishers, Baron Tauchuitz. Under his auspices during the last 25 
years some 700 volumes of English literature have been republished 
in Leipsic, by far the majority of which were so republished during 
the lifetime of the authors. 

But there is no such international copyright with that great nurs- 
ing mother of English readers, the United States of America. 

When wc speak of international copyright, and of the want of 
international copyright, wc mean international co}>yright not with 
Austria, or with Spain, or with Russia, though we shall be ready 
enough to welcome as additional blessings justice for literature be- 
tween those countries and our owii,but with America ! 

As regards literal ure, America mid England aro one. We read 
the same language. We think the same thoughts. Our minds run 
in the same currents. Our literary tastes are /ormed on the same 
models. Many popular workvS of the present day might have been 
written either by English or by American authors. Who would 
have known that the ‘‘ Skeleton in Armour ” came from an American 
poet, or the romance of the Monte Beni from an Amorfeap novelist, 
by the simple act of reading? Prescott and Motley might have been 
English as far as stylo, aud mode of thought, aud historic manuer are 
concerned ; and very proud England would have been to acknow- 
ledge thorn. There are, probably, above 1 2,000,000 readers of English 
in the United States— not, I mean, of readei's who can spell their 
letters and make out words witii painful slowness, but of men aud 
women, of lads aud lasses, who can sit down to their book, as you 
and 1 can, with true eiyoymeiit c| its luxury ; and yet there is no 
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international copyright between m ami the United States. 1* 
exactly as though there were none between Middlesex and Yoik- 
shire. 

In our eudeavonis to get ui the root of tiils matter, and to iwuh r- 
stand whether an international copyright woiihl in truth he beneficial 
to the literary interest^ of the two countries, we should, T think, bear 
in mind the littM-ary position of each of them. The United States is 
of the two the richer in readers, whereas England, inchiding of 
course Scotland and Ireland, is as yet the richer in writers. That 
such a difference exists is indisputable, and it is the natural result of 
the condition of the countries. The United States, beginning as it 
were afresh, with the experience of aB other countries before it, and 
weighed down, when so beginning, with no existing harden of rooted 
ignorance, has been able to teach her children*— I may almost say, to 
teach all her children — ^to road and write. By reading, I mean, as I 
said before, the faculty of finding positive ^enjoyment in a book. I 
am afraid we must own that -we fall very far short of this aTfegarda 
our millions. But among us that leisure which conies from long 
prosperity and established wealth has been favourable to literary 
production, as it has been favourable to all intellectual employment. 
The Ujiitcd States counts her authors in quick ly-iiicreasing numbers, 
but they have not, as yet, increased with her as they have with us ; 
and therefore it is that the Americans consume while the English 
produce. And, added to this, there is, I think, on the part of 
Americans, a prejudice in favour of the literature of England over 
their owni. Their most popular authors aro more popular with us 
than they arc in their own country, whereas the works of Dickens 
and Tennyson arc sold in numbers of which we here know' nothing. 

If this be so, — and I think that the assertion will be contradicted by 
no Englishman or American w'ho has watclied the market for 
literature in the two countries, — it would a[»pcar at first sight that 
we Englishmen, in asking for an international copyright, are 
demandiDg {win them much more fhan we arc prepared or are able 
to give in return. But what if it he sot In a great international 
(question sliall interest override hciosty? Shall a great nation 
consent to posse?^ itself of that which rs not its own because it has 
the power to do so ? Would the Americans take, and dare to say that 
they took, our cloths and our cutlery without paying u« in corn or 
in cotton, if rimply they had the power to do so ? It seems to me 
that any such policy must be most ruinous to the nation which adopts 
it. But hero, in this case, I maintain that the assumption is 
altogether wrong which presumes that America gains in literature by 
the absence of international copyright. America Joses fully as much 
as England can lose. Tndecd, whenever protection is named as the 
principle under which rights shall be defended— protection by acts 
of parliament, or of congress, or of government— we may be quite 
sure that each party concerned will be the loser. It may ht thought 
That certain booksellers in the ^United States may gain by the 
protection to them of property which is not tlieir own— though Ihey, 
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tlic b()ok«oii<‘rs, ilo not llKMnselv’c.s so believe — but no one can ibink 
that the remlerH of the country, that is, literature itself in the Stau*^, 
can gain by it. 

And now I will ask you to let jne explain v/liat i.s the present .sj'st^ iJi 
of republieation of inochirn books in the two eoiintrie.s ; for, of couive, 
as there is no international copyright, the system is the same in each, 
equally di>hone.st in tln^ one as in the other. I wHl speak of the 
repuhlication in America of Knglish hooks, not as showing any 
wrong strongci* than might be shotvn on the other side, but because 
it is the view of the (luostion to which my own attention hjis naturally 
been drawn. 

Mr. Smith shall be a popular English author, — or rather an author 
gradually becoming so popular that a reprint of some one of his 
books in the United States is considered desirable. The reprint is 
made by some firm there, probably without any question asked — or 
if asked, it is asked of Mr. Smith's English publisher, and not of 
Mr. femith. Mr, Smith, when he hears of it, is not a whit dis- 
pleased ; Lord C^ainden’s theory holds good for the nonce, and IMr. 
Smith is satisfied with his American glory. But things progress, 
and Mr. Smith begins to find that he has an American public at bis 
disposal, lie is read in the United States, and tidings copic to him 
of editions very wonderful in number which are printed and sold, 
and for which he receives no further payment than that which comes 
to him from his American glory. Then he arouses himself and 
becomes clissatisfied, ‘‘AVhat! copies by the thousand, by five 
thousands, by ten thousands, and no return to mo, Smith, for all that 
I have done for this ungi’ateful i>eopIc ! ’’ Upon this he inquires and 
learns that the American publisher -who has I'cprinted him to this 
extent beyond all his aspirations, is very willing to deal with liin), 
though there js no law of international copyright. Perhaps he goes 
to New York, and sees the American publisher. The result is this 
— the American publisher wil| deal with him. The generous pub- 
lisher, although he undouhfcdly has IMr. Smith in his grasp, scorns to 
republish Mr. Smith's works without paying for them. Jfe will pay 
for what arc called early sheets — or, more intelligibly, for the recc’pt 
of early sheets, which will enable him, the American publisher, to 
bring out the work on the same day as that on which it appears 
in England. Mr. Smith is delighted and thinks of his price. But 
the American publisher has also thought of his price, and knows 
more about it than Mr. Smith knows. Ife will pay a price for Mr, 
Smith’s great and favourite w'ork, on receipt of the early sheets, 
which will, perhaps, nearly defray the cost of Mi\ Sinitli’s journey 
to America. Mr. Smith demurs, thinking that if there is to be a 
matter of bar^infng, each party to the bargain should have a veto. 
But hero the American publisher closes upon the English author, and 
demolfshes him at once : No, Mr. Smith ; I have taken you up at 
a great outlay of capital, and must go on with you. I will deal nith 
you willingly at so many dollars, or on such and such terras ; but if 
that do not suit you, I fear that I must go on without the payment to 
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you of any dollars at all, and on no tornis ns betn ( on you and me. 
1 can afford nothing else. I low can 1 ])ay you a h igh price for your 
Avork, Avhen ray neighbour in the next street can reprint it from 
the first copy he gets?” And in truth this argument is not. to 
be answered. That absenoo of international cop^u'ight which 
militates against the Knglisli author, — which militates equally 
against the American author, — acts Avlth far greater strongtii 
against the American or tlie English ])ubli.sher. Tlie publishei 
can, in fact, buy iiotliing beyond that almost siirrofititious value of 
early possession, 'fho moment that Mes-rs. A. and E. in Broad- 
way have brought forth an English work, IMessrs. C. and D., in 
One Hundred and Nine-street, can reprint it from the repiint of tlicii 
Broadway neighbour. I have fought — I sliouhl rallier ^ay have 
attempted to light, — tliis battle Avith American publishers, and liave 
retired from the contest Avounded and sore discomfited. It may bo 
that I have had my oavu peculiar little quarrels. But I am firmly 
convinced, lirst by the arguments and operations of certain AinWican 
publishers in Avhoin I have great faith, and secondly by coiiclusions 
drawn from my onvii experience, that the publishers of the United 
States Avould, as a body, be Avilling that a law of international copy- 
right shouhl be passed, so as to prevail betAveen tlie two countries. 
For them the certainty in their property would be more valuable thau 
the catching, dodging, disreputable mode of business Avhich they arc 
now driven to adopt. That for the authors of both countries an 
international copyright Avould be desirable, no one, I think, tan doubt. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to mention that Longfellow, when ho 
showed me, with an honest cheei^ pride, copies of the exceedingly 
numerous English editions of his works which have appeared, simply 
shrugged his shoulders when 1 asked him al5 to the pecuniary results 
from England. I discussed the question of international copyright 
with him, and it was his opinion that no American who knew aught 
of literature common to the tAvo countries would doubt as to the ex- 
pediency of an international copyright.* 1 presume it may be taken 
for granted that the authoi*3 in both countries Avould desire such a 
defence of their rights. 

But it will, perhaps, be argued that great public interests should bo 
held to be paramount, and regarded as overruling altogether the 
rights of authors on commercial enterprises of publishers. For myself 
I will say that I cannot see how any interest, however gi*eat, can over- 
ride justice. If justice demand that the author shall have his copy- 
right, either home or international, no public iuterest should be allowed 
to rob him of it. But I altogether deny that public interest in the 
United States demands any such robbery. The true interest of inter- 
national^ literature between England and America is altogether 
antagonbtic to the present system. The American pahlishcv 
I vriU not say pivateB -hut mumes nn hh own the right of repub- 
Usbing on English work, has no legalised property in his venture, 
and cannot retail ^to bis customers his goods at thgt price which an 
assured property in the work would enable him to reach ; and, con- 
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hoquoutly, ri’pniUs of KngliHh books in America arc not clieap. They 
arc l)rouglit out in New York at a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter— 
at 4s. or os., we will .say— when they arc being published in London 
at 2s. to 2.S. 6d. It stands to reason that a certified property in a 
copyright must enable the publishing proprietor of that copyright to 
do more in the way of cheap selling than can be done by the unsteady 
hold of Iheii' precarious ventures which the American booksellers now 
possess. 

I have never met an American publisher who has not professed 
himself to bo in favour of international copyright ; but I have met 
American b'gislators of both houses who Inivc shaken their heads 
when I have ventured to suggest that the mutual interests of the two 
counti ies demand such reciprocal justice. It was their duty, they 
thought, to protect the American reader. If there be one great poli- 
tical lesson to be preached, tho wide world over, it is that lesson 
which would teach us to abandon the task of protecting anyone, when 
prolcTtion means injustice. 

But how arc*wc who arc desirous of obtaining an international 
copyright with the United State.s, — how arc we to proceed to the 
attainment of our object ? All Englishmen,— with’ such exceptions 
only as may prove the rule— desire it. The English legislature is 
willing to take the ncccs.sary steps to-morrow, or let us' say, next 
February. American authors wish for it, as do also American pub- 
lishers and booksellers. But still there is the American Congress to 
be overcome. In England we arc now pretty well aware that public 
opinion will at last move & mountain will at last move any moun- 
tain 1 Our House of Peers, which is the greatest mountain I know, 
is always movable at last. I believe that the same means will effect 
the same result in the United States. Agitate ; agitate ; agitate 1 
International copyright with the United States will, in ail probability, 
never benefit you and me ; but I think that we may do something 
towards assuring the benefit which will accrue from it to those who 
will come after us. By insisting wo shall cany our point,— not in 
opposition to our brethren in America, but in full accord with them. 
In the hope that such urgency may be of avail, I have addressed 
these few words to the congress now present in furtherance of Social 
Science. 
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Whuf is the Diitif of the Mother Country as reyards the Pro-^ 
tectlon of Inferior Races inker Colonies and Dependencies'! 
By CiiAUUEs Savile IJoundell, M.A., Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. 

1 ^'^OR the purposes of thw paper the luitivo raees with wliioh wo 
; have to do in our colonies and depctidencies may conveniently be 
considered inuler four heads : namely, pcridiin" races, such ns the 
ahorigincs of Australia, or the Indians of North America ; stationary 
or slowly progro-'<ive races, sucli as the Hottentots, or Negroes of tho 
WcvSt Indies ; progressive but uncivilized races, such as the Maoris 
and Kafirs ; and lastly, the ancient but f)ackwar(r civilizations of 
China and Uindgstan. With these last, however, it will bo unneces- 
sary to deal, |)artly because the principles which ought to govern 
our relations with the less civilizea eommmnties, will do fbuna to bo 
applicable^ in a higher development, to the case of the ancient eitttl- 
zations of the East \ but chiefly because India,, China, aud Japan, 
each raise special (lueslioifs belonging rather to tlio sphere of inter- 
iiationiil mondity and imperial polities, ^ • 

It irf a dark page in history which records the contacts of Europeans 
with Aborigine®. We call to mind the deeds of Cortes and Pizarro, 
We arc told by tlic historian of the West Indies that, “on a 
moderate computation, tlic conquest of the islands of the Spanish 
Main was effected by a slaughter, within a century, of ten millions 
of the species.” Tlic aboriginal inhabitants^ of Australia can now 
be scarcely said to survive; the Maoris, who were estimated by 
Captain Cook, about a century ngof at about 100,000, do not now 
exceed 56, (>t>0 ; the Caribs of tlic Hritisli Antilles arc now extinct, 
save in one island; while the imtive aces of Newfoundland aUd 
Tasmania have long ago wholly disappeared. 

But tlicn it is said that the history of colonization is the history of 
the annihilation of native races : that, in the order of Providence, 
savage imn is destined to disappear l>eforc civilized man : that in the 
‘^struggle for cx/^tence/^ the inferior races must give Way to the 
superior : that brown and red men have no right to obstruct their 
superiors in ful filling the divine command to be “ fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

This is a short and simple way of salving over our consciences. 
Perhaps, if it had been 10.^3 simple, it would have less suggested the 
ugly misgiving that “ the Wish was father to tho thought,” What 
may be in the designs of Providence we know not. This, at least, wo 

♦ For the Discussion, see Summary of the Department. 
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do know, that ii is not i'or us U> Uourp the i’laictioiis of Providence, 
ami arrogate lor our own rash assumptions the sanction of an 
inscrutable decree, 

I pau.^e to « oiisidc*r whether indeed the progress of the human 
race Involves the extinction of its least favoured members, or whether 
auothei*and a better solution of the problem (‘an 1x3 suggested by the 
Iraching of im> lorn [dnlosepliy and rtligiuii. 

vSevt'ial praeiical considerations here present theiUbelves. In the 
jirst place, we may look at home, at the pn^sence amongst ourselves, 
iji the lieart <»f onr great cities, ot‘ our own civilized savages, tlie 
pariahs of our own civilization. The lesj^ons, which are being 
forc(id U]ion u- by the speclach; of our oavu degraded and debaseii 
classes, will not be wit bout iboir instrix'tiou with respect to the 
(piestioa before us. 

Tlion it sliuuld be remcniberi d (liat (as has been uell obfeei\ed*) 
extermination, in the int(‘rc.'.i of (his doctrine of human progress, 
really I'o^sts on the same ground on wJiieh barbarous tribes justify — 
as even some Jiatioiis ol‘ classical antiipiity jnstilied — the extinction 
of individual life, as in the case of female infants, children physically 
defective, and the aged ” — a view, whicli,it is needless to remark, the 
amallcat advance in liumauity and real civilization sufficed to reject 
as equally shallow and barbarous. • 

Then again, the vices incident to savage nature and society must 
be borne in mind, as well as the precise mode in which the destruc- 
tive forces of European co.ntact operate. 

There is reason to beli^o “ that the decay of those races the 
numbers of which Iiave, since their contact with Europeans, so 
uniformly diminished, was advancing eveir more mpidly under the 
influeaces of intestine wars, cannibalism, and, the habits of savage 
life at earlier periods of their history,*' f Nor are we left in the dark 
as to the particular nx^de in which these habits of savage life 
have an injurious operation. A competent observer has attributed 
the rapid decay of tlic Maori r«|ce (already referred to) “mainly to 
their dcAcicncies in three matters, tlieuiBolvcs the material foundation 
of all domestic economy — food, clothing, mid lodging.” { 

On the other hand, tlic deatnictivo elfcc(s of intercourso with 
Europeans can be rehured to definite causes. The first result of 
such intercourse is, almost invariably, the introduction of ardent 
•pirits and fire-arms, and, not mifrcqucntly, the communication of 
dUeaaei before unknown. Another and a deeper coiis(?quonce is tlie 
ebook given to native ideas and social systems, which, however rude, 
Iiave at least maintained the olomenfs of* society. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we nuiy conclude that, liowovor difficult 
the task, the problem of the preservation of inferior races is 
capable of practical solution; that the diflioulties inThe way arc at 


♦ “ Intorimtlonal Policy, ’ p. 542, note. 
+ “ North British lieriew,*’ No. 88, p. 
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once tangible and prcvontible ; and that, after all, “ the problem pre- 
sented by savage and semi-civilized communities is essentially the 
same as that which regai'ds the lowest and most neglected classes of 
European society : namely, their gradual' participation in the best 
results — ^physical, intelloi^tual, and moral — of Western civilizatfon.” * 

How, then, shall we arrive at the solution we desire f Is not the 
first step the rejection of all a priori assumptions, and the patient 
investigation of facts, including the causes of our miscarriages in the 
past ? Now, the principal cause of past miscarriage has been a failure 
to apprehend the fundamental distinctions between civilized and 
uncivilized modes of thought, habits of life, and states of society. 
This misapprehension, precluding a mutual understanding, has also 
precluded the natural influence of the superior over the inferior race. 
It has also, in many cases, nullified, or converted into positive evil, 
measures which were designed for good. 

The first step, therefore, is the understanding of our past mis- 
understandings, with a view to a wiser policy in the future. And, 
in order to do this, we must have recourse to facts and experience. 

The present age seems to be peculiarly fitted for the right solution 
of such a problem. As modern science is establishing itself upon 
a broader, more tentative, and sounder basis, so we may hope that 
modern* statesmanship is becoming more philosophical, more experi- 
mental, more humane. Tlie colonial minister has, moreover, for his 
guidance, a multitude of facts, comparative as well as positive. 
Travellers, missionaries, and merchants arc, day by day, opening up 
to us sources of information, which a (*]uickcncd public intelligence 
and keener political tastes eagerly absorb. Out of the abundance of our 
materials we might, in fact, almost construct (if I may be permitted to 
coin the word) a science of comparative barbarology. At the same 
time, we are arriving at a juster appreciation of our national responsi- 
bilities, and of the inherent difliculties in the way of their discharge. 
Under the influence of a wider philosophy, we even admit that there is 
a great, though unacknowledged, dfbt which civilized man owes to 
savage man, while the application of the doctrine of continuity, as 
regards the history of the human species, leads us to the recognition 
of human affinities between tho most refined and the most degraded 
specimens of the race. 

Acting upon this enlarged and more humane view of our relations 
towards uncivilized races, our first endeavour must be to estimate 
aright savage nature and savage manners. This done, we shall find 
that, in the process, many difliculties will have disappcai ed, and that 
such as are inherent in the subject are capable of being overcome 
by means within our own control. In the words of Mr. Hutton, from 
whose essay on England and the Uncivilized Communities y I have 
derived much assistance : “ The points of difference which separate 
savage from civilized existence lie much deeper, and concern funda- 
mental aF; ''ts of the intellectual and moral nature and social institu- 
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lions. This justcr appreciation also brings into clearer view the 
attributes of our common humanity. The exaggerated importance 
often assigned to the question of races is thus reduced to its just 
proportions, and subordinated to conceptions at once more general, 
and affecting matters which fall to a far greater extent within the 
mpdifying -power of a thoughtful and wisely-directed human interven- 
tion; as, for example, the conditions of domestic well-being, laws 
affecting property, industry, and the administration of justice, with 
popular education. The deeper points of contrast, when impartially 
investigated, are seen to be due, not chiefly to physical conformation, 
but to social influences, slowly accumulating, and transmitted from 
generation to generation. They connect themselves, for good or for 
evil, with a long train of antecedents, and constitute stages in the 
general growth of society.” * 

‘‘The real interest of this country [says Lord Grey], is gradually 16 
train the inhabitants of this part [the west coast] of Africa in the 
arts of civilization and government, until they shall grow into a nation 
capable of protecting themseh es and of managing their own affairs, 
so that tlic interfei’cncc and assistance of the British authorities may, 
by degrees, be less and less required.” f 

Now, in order to do this, our first care must be to apprehend the 
distinctive and characteristic features of savage life ; to bear in*iniiul 
their divergence from the European model; and to make it our 
business gradually to transmute them in the crucible of a higher 
civilization, by »the force of example, and by contact with European 
institutions. 

In this process, wo shall be careiul to respect Avhalcver rudimenhs 
of social organization we may laid already existing, not heedlessly 
breaking down even tyrannical or superstitious customs (unless, indeed, 
we see our way to establishing something belter in their place), 
but, rather, seizing hold of whatever good points may under-lie the 
native institutions — family ties, local attachments, the habit of obe- 
dience to cliicfs — it will be our wisdom to cherish these as points in 
common between us and them, as rudiments ^nd germs, elementary 
and imperfect, it may be, but still capable of being built upon, and of 
being ultimately made to sup[)ort the superstructure of civilization. 

The first foundations of a new social system will liave been laid 
when provision has bceil made for establishing some security for life 
and property. The great instrument for effecting this first object, 
and, indeed, the most potent solvent of barbarous customs, is the stroTig 
and impartial administration of justice. Under the shelter of law, 
and of a system of police, habits of settled industry will begin to grow 
up, and with those Nomadism will tend to disappear. Then, when 
these foundations of material order and industry have been laid, the 
ground will have been prepared for the action of moral agencies, and 
the barbarous people will have become amenable to the most 2 >otcnt 


• “ International Policy.** 

t The Colonial Policy of Lord John RttsselPs Administration,’* vol. if. p. 287. 
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and only elVicacious instruinenl^ of civilization- namely, education and 
the in!liionccj« of Christianity. 

If it bo objeotod that tlii< payiiPi luo ^roa( vespoot to barbaroiH 
customs, that tlu* proct'- of bnibliniv n[> a new civ ili/alion on tltjL' basis 
ol’a e^raduai trau'^t’oriualitai of barharoii'A habitsaml iimnners is li' COS- 
saril^ tedious, and nn\v'.>rlhy of enya'^inj'; the (*n(‘i*i;i(‘s (»f a hii^hly-civil- 
ized imperial i>\)\\'innK'nt, it nni-t he answered tieil, at any rate, more 
ambitious and coinia'iidioU' ‘-idn'nu^ have hitherto failed; that, alter 
alb races in(ii\ idimN. ean oidy he elt‘v at< d by -elf-eifort, by cfi<>rt, 
moreover, evereise l in lbi‘ deveh»pinenl (d‘ their own peculiar gifts ; 
and that, tlioiigli tlie lird b ‘lunuinu’ may be dillieull, yet that, wlnui 
once tlic beginning ba- breii made. Md)se<[n(ail pi-ogre*^- will proceed 
in an accelerated ratio. 

Before 1 leave the subject of i>ur relations towards barbarous 
peoples, I will state a particular case, as an example of the practical 
working of the above priaciplc.s, and with a view to show the practical 
diiriculties with wliich the first steps towards the civilization of bar- 
barous tribes are attended. 

The case which I cite is tbe more instructive in that the civilizing 
influence is exercised over tribes independent of the British Crown, 
and by the mere force of contact with, and deference to, a superior 
civilization. 

Lord Grey describes as follows *■' the position of the British on the 
Gold Coast of Atlica : The position wliieli is there occupied by 
this country is very singular anil anoi^alous. Tlie W’itish territory, 
properly so calle<I, is eontiiicd fo the forts, and the distance of a 
caniion-sh<jt around thorn. Heyoud this circle no dominion is claimed 
on behalf of the Cixovn ; ]>ul British innuciice and authority extend 
over an area of not loss tliau S,00t) s<(uare inile>«, constituting the 
territories of ’»{irious native chiefs, and irdiabitisl ]>y a population 
estiinated at 100,000 soui'^ at Ie;i>t.” I la goes on to say that 
^'Justice is iiihii}ni>l<rid io this iargt/ population, hy their own con- 
•sen/^ hy Uvltish Tlla jtrjtjrijf.’il i>[ thn.^c magistrates is’nn 

oflkvr who hciiVn (he stfinvwhiit (ilia e/' the judicial assessor. 

who rit:j principally at Cape (.oa-t (‘astle, and (axuu’cises H superin- 
tendence over tlie proceedinj.«j <jt' tlm magi ti.ites wdio sit at the other 
forts. The population of the country nndi r Brlti.sh influence and 
protection bring tlieir various disputes («)r d(3cision before these 
magistralti/:, on whom the bingular duty is imposed of enforcing 
tlic^’udc laws aivl ciihbjius of so uncivilized a people, qualified only 
by those plain and univcr.sal i»rinciples of justice which even the most 
ignorant races understand when explained to them.” 

It is of course a consequence of this system that the British 
ruithorities must tolerate much of w’liich they do not approve. For 
Instance, the (uisloiu of domestic: slavery is too firmly established to 
b(j suddenly altered.” It has been necessary to recognize it within 
eertaiii limits. So, again, to take a cognate example from another 

" Colonial Policy of Lord John Russoirs Ad ministration,” vol. ii, p. 270, &c. 
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part ot' vVlVioii ]K»lynrj>|-i^y ip fl(M*])1y-.r'or>f(>(l institution. ‘‘ Tt is one 
u'liicli (iiiu* ()i y can nlt]*oyat<‘. hcean'c man ainl wnmoi Avnnid C(|nally 
o]»|)os*‘ any \i >l(‘nl allcmpl to it, mi l morality Avonlrl sutler 

mora (rom tin (*0acN of m-h a ifflciw'c tlmn it to tln^ ;rrn(lnal 

axtirprti ion A\!.icli nf\tiira] <'ausa^, ami jmlicioiis Iml iii'kii** at measures, 
willmo^t pi’ol); My soon brinir about. 'Flit important (juo: tion Avliicli 
lias bean rai 'lo l)y the Ki^ltop of Natal \Aitli loj^’ct to ijolyyamy, as 
ra;Tar»K oouxaiis to ( 'lii-i^t iaiiily, A\iil doubtla-^: la* n-adily na’alled. 

Lord (Lvy 'jf<»es on to .^tata that "Mite ]niblie .‘idmini' tration of 
justice by tlia Jbitl.-'li mayistrat<‘s. aaIio.so pi-acliae it is to explain the 
ixronnds of tlndr d<‘ai^ions, has ba(‘n a jiowerfnl instrument of im- 
])rovement, by })rt‘ventinyr tba intli(‘lion of ilia barbaron- jmni^bmonts 
formerly in use, and by yMaulnally ditVusInir more eoi’reet imtions as 
to right and Avrong, and as to wliat aetiusis (amstitule ofi’enco^ Avhicli 
ought to be piinisiied.*^ Jt is thus tliat an inntad has been made 
ifpon the barbarous and Hnjxu'stiiious customs connected Avitli AAutch- 
craft and fetishism. The general results, moreover^ of this indirect 
and suasiver influence, exercised by our othcers by the force of mere 
moral asendanry, luivf* been the cessation of intestine AAars betAA'Cen 
the, chiefr, and ‘‘a sIoav but constant niitlgatiuii ( f the (jptircssion to 
Avliich the bulk (d' the population, of Africa is su!»jecl fron^. tbeir 
ruh*rs/' And thus avo see Iiuav, by the institution of a judicial autho- 
rity, Avorking in consonance Avith the feelings of the ])eo]»le, Avi^ely 
restraining il’^clf within limits adapted to r Ioav stage of cin ilizntion, 
and yet enlarging itself Avitiuthe gradual ('nlargemcnt (>f the native 
moral sense, “the Iuavs ainl cusloipi whiidi the nallAe^' recognize arc 
gradually and silently brought mon' into harmony Avitb ju'^tua'/uiid 
Avitli the fcoliiigr- and (»[)inious of (.’biir-tian natit^n-.*' 

1 ought })ropcriy to consitler this ."ubjoe!, al.-o, in its ixiation to 
the higher races represented by the Kafirs aiid IMaovis ; (jui having 
regard to lime, 1 Avill eoidine myself, in Avhal remai!.®. to t!ie con- 
sideration of the duty of this eouujry towards that peculiai* people, 
tlio subject of one ol' tlie A ;mte'>t ajul im.^t immientou^ exjK'riinents of 
modern times — a people a.s-ociated in the public niiml Avitli recent pain- 
ful mcinorit‘S — I mctin tlio enianciptde\] ju gu es of the llritish \Vest 
Jndie.s. 

llcforc I proceed A\ilh ihai part of my su)»jcct, I pvopt^se, to touch 
upon a j)oint dt'oply airceting iho general relations between this country 
anil all inferior ra<‘es over Avliom she tixorcisos control, rnd notably 
brought into prominence by recent iwents m Jamaica. 

Much as has been Avritten and saiil on that deplorable subject, I 
question Avhethev the public aticntion has suflicicnlly riveted itself on 
that Avhich I take to be at the bottom of all wo depl<*re — the military 
spirit, the “heritage of triumphant Avrong/* Avhich descended to our 
young ofneera from the Indian mn!iny,f and tJu? ilrst-fruits of which 
AVO have lately Avitnessed in the red anarchy of Jamaican martial hiAV. 

« rarliainculury paper, quoted iu ‘‘Interuatioual policy," p. 623. 
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ThOt^piril of which I t^pcak, rooted in an utter ai».scneo of reverence 
for inlerions is iio(, liowever, peculiar to members of tlic milil.i ry 
profession; it exists, in even a more inlonso Ibrm, in the doiuiiiaiiL 
class of a colonial community in which there are sharply-delinec] C(/)i- 
trasts of race. ^ It will siiifico to allude to two well-known letteiv,'^ 
relative to martial hnv, produced before the Commissioners m 
Jamaica, which embody sentiments not, it is to be feared, limitctl 
to the respective writers. 

I dm w'cll aw’aro that certain allowances must he made, and, 
ill particular, for absence from hmne, and the conhe<|uoiit relaxation 
of the restraints which En.i:lish. society and the intluence of English 
opinion impose. The position, too, of an oflicor or colonist, ])Iaeod 
among a subject race, is not favourable to the development of the finer 
or kindlier feelings of our nature. Yet, after all allowances, the 
broad fact remains, that (with the exception of the higher ofiicials) 
English society in India, and in the colonics in which a native race 
exists, is to a great extent animated with a spirit of contemptuous and 
almost brutal disregard for the feelings (may 1 not almost add, the 
lives 1) of the inferior race. The existence of such a spirit is so dis- 
graceful to our humanity that it deserves a momf‘nfs consideration. 
Its origin must, I think, be sought in two kindred motives — jiride of 
race and pride of birth. The former regards (ho native as an inferior 
creature ; the latter breeds insolence. The two together induce a 
caste-like spirit, manifesting itself (the militam element being pre- 
dominant in India and tlic colonics) injhc hamts of (•very-dny life. 
It even frames for itself a conventional phraseology, which at length 
becomes a second nature, and builds up a hard, impassable barrier 
against the ])eltcr and more gcneroiH feelings of iminan nature. lo 
such an extent docs this second nature warp the judgment and harden 
the heart, that in times of action the conventional heconies the actual 
standard of conduct. Hence, in emergoneies fcuch as the Indian 
wntiny, or tJ/c Jute ell'll urban ccs in Jamaica ( wliere the insurrection 
of the nefrro nvtv rv>vntvd as n khni of jivvsonnl Jnsultb the /beJing 
which, in ordinary is fatal to all kindly intercourse, amounts 

to a ucgaliou of the cornmone>tdn3tiacts*of the commonest humanity, 
'Hie rcnicdy tor such a nutioiml scandal can only be found in a 
changed habit of mind ; and this can only be brought about by an 
improvement in the general tone of .society. For, after all, English 
officers are English gentlemen ; and society at large is responsible for 
llic tone of its individual member.^, rcrliups, if theologians could 
consent for a season to substitute for barren controversy the guidance 
of the nation iu the weightier matters of this law, public morality 
might not suffer. 

The problem presented by the negro in the British West Indies 
is altogether peculiar. Our West India Islands arc neither colonics 
nor dependencies. The crcolc negro of fTamaicu or Barbadoes raises 
no questions of political supremacy. We liavc not to d(?iil with 

* See “ Keport of Jamaica Iloyal Commission, 1860,’^ pp, 300 and 766. 
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Maori kiii;^ movemeiUs or Kafir irruptions. Onr rulo extends over 
;i (loeilo race, speakiji^^^ the same lan^ua^^o as oui’selves, leavened 
to a ‘jfivat t \t(‘nt by fkirop(‘aii inl' reoursc, alien to Ibc AVest 
Indian soil, IV". irdin^c Kn^land as it.s adopted ‘Mionie,” and venera- 
tin'^ the (JnecMi 'with an almost more than fOniLdish reverence. The 
prol)lein beforr ns i.s, moreover, one of tlio vastest with which a 
;ircat civilized nation can on^ai^e. It is no other tliaii that which is 
o(!cu|)ying also theiinxioiis attention of tini governments of Rn.ssitiand 
the United Slates — namely, tlic rc-or^anization of society, after a 
system of serfdom or slavciy, upon the basis of free, labour. TJio 
problem, as it regards ourselves, involves the consideration of' some 
general questions, lias emancipation failed? Ila.s it failed, at least, 
in Jamaica, the noblest and most favoured of our West Indian posses- 
sions ? Or can we perceive the regular operation of cause and effect, 
and trace in tho disregard of ordinary economical laws, tho grounds 
of fkilure in tho pas^ and theVefore of hope for the Allure? * 

I will briofly toucli upon a question which lies at the threshold of 
this inquiry — tlie capacity of the negro for civilization. Tho answer 
to this question must needs affect, at every step, the solution of tho 
general problem. Th(3 case against Iho negro, put in its extreme 
t‘onn, is embodied in (ho dictum that any altcinpf to imprpve his 
condition is warring against an immutable law of niitnrc." There arc, 
jigain, authoriti<‘s, such as Mr. Matthew Foster, who has stated that, 
after a long life of|||opc for tin* anndioratiou of the negro, he had 
given it up ih despair; or dit<tinguishcd travellers, such as Captain 
Ilurton and Sir Samuel Baker, the latkT of whom has 'recently 
asserted that the negro “has little in common with tlie white man 
heyond the simjile iu.stiiicts of human iintnn*.*’ On the other hand, 
however, there are authorities at least ( qually wvighty. J)r. Livingstone . 
(wlio, hy the w'ay, s[)oaks to the superiority of tho negro in tlic interior 
of Africa over the inhabitant.^ of the AVest ('oast — a superiority which 
lie unhesitatingly nscrihes to iininiiiiity Iroin the cursi' of sLavery), 
on being asked, by late Ctunmittee of the House of Commons, 
W'hether lie sliared in the opinion rcccnfly expressed with regard to 
(he impossihility of <devating the African, tiirswcrs: “Not in the 
smallest degree ; tlicy ;ire in a state of degradation, and some time 
wdll bo necessary for their elevation ; Imt with regard to their capa- 
biliiics 1 have no doubt whatever.’' Again, Sir Benjamin Tine, who 
has lield ofRtdal positions in various parts of Africa for nem ly a qiuirter 
of a century, w'as interrogated by tho same -Ck^inmittec ixs to his im- 
pression of Iho capability of (Ac negro for managing his owui .affairs, 
lie answers : “ Certainly. Perhaps (lie great mass of them at present 
may not bo capable of managing (heir owm affairs; but they may be 
as the nation becomes educated. I do not sec why they have not the 
same natural capabilities a.s wo have." Ho is then asked as to the 
(logroe of civilization to whicli nogi'o setllenients may att.ain; whether 

“Uepori of Select Connnittco of House of Commons on Africa (M^o.'^torn 
Coast,). .June 20tli, IStir),” p, 2 :V 2 . 
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they will become ns civilizotl as any European sottlemenl. 11 * 
answers : ‘‘ Not ns civiliml as any Eurojiean sotlloiuont ; but I tliin 
that they will le siilliciently civilized to eomluct a docent government. 
In answer to tlio (pie-tioii whether ho considered Iho pure Dogro, 
without admixture of' any other blooil, capable of arriving at a higli 
degree of civHizalioii, l^e replies : “ 1 sco no reason to doubt it.” Q. 
“ Have we any oxainjde of a pure negro kingdom andving at a high 
degree of civilization ? ” A. “ They have never been in circum- 
stances to do it.”* But enough has been said on this {>oint. Where 
eminent authorities tlius differ, it may perhaps bo permitted, in tlie 
absence of ethnological conclusions to the contrary, to hold by that 
more hopeful view, which science does not contradict, which the 
charitic.s of liistory favour, and wdiich is in harmony with the known 
antecedents of our human nature. 

Assuming, then, that the problem of onr relations with, and duty 
towatrds, our negroes in the West Indie.s is not cmbarra.sscd by 
despair of tlio future elevation of tlic race, we mu''t inquire into the 
causes of the failure, in great part, of our w'ork of emamdpation. 
Taking Jamaica as a crucial in.-'t-ince, to what are w'c to attrihate its 
present conspicuous state of de<*nY ? Ts it the result of emancipation, 
of the jibolition of the system of fmced labour ? Or is it the result 
of recent logi'^lation as regards its gn‘al .sta[)le, i>f the abolition of the 
protective duties on sugar ^ Or shall wc traverse the planters^ pleas, 
and aiiirm that the liieasure.s for seeuriug |l^sonal frocdoin and 
freedom of trade have had iif)thiiig IomIo with the vital conditions 
of the prohleni ? Shall we mainiaiii that it i.s not a question of 
race, nor of >lavery, nor yet of iree trade, but that, in all il.s 
essential features, it is the same jirobleni which presents itself in 
► ail spars(‘]y-pi»| filiated new* countries — an ceonomical (pic.siion of 
capital arul labour, .'apply and fh-maml, wdiieh, like all economical 
capabie of l>ein;r grap/ded w'ith, f)f being understood, 
arul siicccs’^fu.ly ^uriJiountvd I think thnt t^ie be.st authorities are 
unanimous in thi.s I nter \iew. "It can ho sluiwii hi.storicalJy and 
stati.stically that the decay of Jamaica hud set in long before tlio 
aVioliti')!! of shiv« ry ; lliat. nmka* emanc'palion mir otli(3r sugar colonie.s 
have, by u w'Im* adapta«ion of themM-lves to their altered circuin* 
•^.tances, not oidy .sunn*. anted the ditficnUieH incident to so great u 
change, but have (in .si^vcral in.-tancc.s, at least, such as Trinidad, 
British (luhvna, and the Mauri !iu;s) actually attnincil to a liiglior, and 
still advancing, state of [irospcrity; wdiilc stafesmen, like LonI Grey, 
attribute the exceptional state of Jamaica to the exceptional infatua- 
tion with which her planters, a.s a body, have persistently ignored 
the logic of facts, and continued to hanker after a pestilent and iirc- 
coverablc monopoly. 

The following graphic account liy a contemporary, resident in 
Jamaica, of the measures jiursueil by the planters in the first days of 
emancipation, will at once illustrate Iheir infatuated policy, and throw 

* “ Reiiort of Select Committee of Houbc of Commons on Africa (Western 
Coast), June 2titli, moy p. 2U2, 
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li^’ht on the vo>:oil (jue.'itloii of ‘•continuous labour ; ’’ “ At the com- 
jnencement ot* < reedom, the atlornoys and overseers l uther re?cmbhMl 
miulmeii than \ oasonable beings. Do, irived ol’ llic inire(|uitcd laboui> 
oj’tho slaves, ilicir great object seemed to be to asdrnilate tlieir free- 
dom as nearly as possible to shivery. Meetings of planters were 
licld, in vrliich they agreed to ujiitc in lixing the wages of tlio 
labourers at the lowest possible amount,'^ wliilst enormous rents were 
demanded for tlio labourers* cottages ami j)rovision-grounds ; indeed, 
in many cases a per capita rental, so grcrit as to absorb the entire 
wages of the labourers, was imposed and enforced. Such a state of 
things could not long ‘continue. The negroes became impatient of 
such impositions, and refused to submit to them, which, as tlio rents 
were deducted from the wages, led to their refup/mg to work. The 
mamigei’s next resorted to fondble ejectment ; they unroofed their 
dwellings, cut down their bread-fruit and other trees, tore up their 
provisions fr<jm the ground, and drove the peo})le, with their familicr, 
into the open roads. It was this impolitic as well as oppressive 
conduct that gave the iiiii.diing stroke io the alionation of the 
labourers from the estates. Tlie strong local attachments of the 
negroes were well known in the island, and had they been wisely 
taken advantage uf, might liave been the salvation of the estates ; 
but they were made u^e of only to coerce and punish, and thus was 
severed the only tie wlueli held jhein to their old homes, and led 
them to obtain land ad their own, whieli would be e\em})tfroni unjust 
extortion, and %‘ifc fnmi the rede ham! of vifdiaiee. Ibit this remo\ai 
from tlio estates, whicii first aix/'^e 'Voui iiec^.-Vliy. grew to be an 
uH-iibsorbing passion; multitudes speedily bdlnwed tlu' exaiiiples that 
had been set tllem, and abamlonej tlie proper(i( - on ^\lnell they had 
been born, to become po^s»‘'sors td’ tlanr own hinds, iinlll many esiatcs 
became altogether ai\indone*l, and mi iu*arly all ilic numhers of 
labourers became greatly reduced, the people preferring the indepen- 
dence and security of their uwip Ju)me.^t;'a<ls to the (‘Xjiensive and 
uncertain lenuro of the dwellings on their maam.f p!’o[)crlies/*f 

The length of this paper lbrl»ids my dung ixiore (Iiaa briefly indi- 
cate some uf the cliii i' clOiJiOJds U)>o:i wliieli a f'ight estimate of our 
own responsibilities towanls our ucgn» A- 1 low-subjects seems to 
depend. The. imlurr m’ the proidem i'- well slated by one. of our 
most successful W(*.sl Indian governors. L»>rd Harris, in a desjiateli 
written in the year lsi,s, says that oi’ tlio many e rrors which 

have been coirmitted sinec the granting of emancipation is the little 
attention paid to tiny legislation having fur its cud ihc formation 
of a society on true, sound, and lasiing principles. That such 
an object could he attained at once, waas, and is, not to be ex- 
pected; but, undoubtedly, had jirojier measures hiHui adopted, much 
greater progress miglit liavc been made. As the question nt pre- 

* The writer Hlatcs that lie was presen I at Muutego Bay when such a resolution 
was adopted, fixing the wages of nn able-bodied fiold-labourer at 7Jd. elerling, 
although they had before sworn their valuo to bo four bits, or H. Od. sterling. 

t “Jamaica, who is to blamo?*' Loudon: Effingham Wilf^on, p. 
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scut stands, a race lias been freed, but a society has nhl \ 
formed. Liberty has been given to a heterog«ui(*ous mass of i idi- 
vidiials, who can only coinprehoiul Ueenee. A participation in tlu* 
rights and privileges and duties of ci\ili/cd society has been granli'd 
to them ; they are only catiable of enjoying its vices. To alter ucli 
a state of things, vigorous and {)ronij)t tncasuros are required, in <-rd(‘r 
that the authority of the law should he ftdt; greater weight mu t he 
given to the oxecutivo ; to humanize the people, a general and ex- 
tensive system of education must ho ad(»ptcd ; to assist in civilization, 
every encouragement should he given to the establishment and to ihe 
easy eiieiunstaueos of a superior c!a<s, especially of Europeans, 
amongst the population.’’ ^ 

It must be confessed that emancipation, in all hut its ohjeet, was a 
sorry piece of legislation. It was pos>ihh‘, indeed, by act of jiarlia- 
inent, to confer freedom upon 8(X),0CK) slaves, but it was not jKissible, 
even by act of parliament, summarily to remove ihe inveterate curse 
wliicli slavery bad engendered. There is that in tlio infamous and 
accursed system of slavery w^hich even the sovereign power of 
freedom can only gradually, slowly, and painfully extirpate. The 
problem of emancipation may be brielly stated thus : how, in a 
tropical country, where tlie means of subsistence are easy, where 
wants'" are few^ and nature is lavish in her gifts, with a popula- 
tion thin in proportion to the extent of rich territory — how', in 
such circumstances, the transition may be made from a system of 
forced to free labour, and natural incentives to iiulustrieus exertion be 
substilutod for the coercion of the whip. It is worthy of observation 
that the government of 1833 had proposed a plan to satisfy the con- 
ditions of this problem, which was, liowcvcr, 8uhso(|uently droj)j>e<l, 
Tlie characteristic of the rejected plan was “to stimulate the negroes 
to industry by the imposition of a tax on their prov ision-grouiuls, 
while veiy stringent regulations for enforcing the payment of the tax, 
and for the ])rcvcntiori of vagrancy, were to liave been established, 
Tlie design of tlie^e projiosals was’ to substitute, for the direct coercion 
of the vviiip, the indirect constraint by wliich the wwking classes in 
other countries arc driven to exertion — namely, the impossibility of 
otlicrwiHC obtuiulnf^ i^ueh a waintetnwee m their Jiabits render neces- 
sary to them.” I 

It should also be remembered tlmt other nations have profited ]»y 
our inistakcs, and that in the Dutch, Danish, and French sugar 
colonics emancipation has been treated as a gradual process. 

The future of our West India colonics must depend largely upon llieir 
government. The experience of Jamaica has shown the unsuifahle- 
ncss in such a community of representative institutions. An elective 
representative assembly is, in fact, in the conflict of the white and 
coloured races, an oligarchic tyranny veiled in a po])ular dross. What 
is wanted is a government which shall devote itself impartially to the 

* “ 'Die Colonial Policy of Lord John ttiiHseirH AdminiHiration/* vol. 1. p. 80. 
t /did, vol i. p. 70. 
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in<t‘r(‘s(h (»r ra(*<is, and wliicli, in (lie interest of the no;^rn, sluil! 
(•liar»!:e itsell* (he riinclion!^ of |)i*(»f<‘e(ion, guidance, and 

control. Such i f^ovcninient is to he soni^lit, tor a tinn*, at le.'ist, in 
a j>atcrnai des[)( •lisin. 

The first si« p towards rc(‘hiiming the negro to ha])its of order 
and st'ttlod iiniiistry must he an impartial and trusted administra- 
tion of jns(ie<-. If any dideet was eonelnsivciy ostahlidied hy the 
late iiujuiry in damaiea, it was the need of a stipendiary magi'^tracy. 
Tliero is an ('lahoratc', return appemded to the rt'jioi t of tlie Commis- 
sioners, hem-in;: n])on tin; administration of jn-liee in the jjarish of 
St. Thomas-in-lhc-East, whieli is worthy of attentive study.'* 

Again, the slate not only of Jamaica, hut of tlie other West India 
Islands, point-; to (h(“ neo(‘s^ity of measures for ]»rov<‘nting vagi'ancy, for 
n‘gulaling nalhe settlements, for (‘Ueouraging settled industry, and 
for enforcing the ohservanoe of tlie elementary conditions of morality 
and health. 

The principal agents for cflccting these primary requirements will 
be an ellicient police, the enactment of a bastardy law, tho establish- 
ment of ho8i>itals, and a well-organized system of medical supervision, 
the construction of roads, the in.struction of the people in improved 
methods of agriculture, and, above all, a system of industrial, f 
compulsory,:}: iinscctarian education. 

For these purposes the government must ho furnished with means; 
and, next to a sound ailininistration of justic(\ a wisely-adjusted 
system of fisc^il economy will ho found a pohmt agent of govern- 

* “ Report of the Jaiiiuica Royal Oommission, ISGO/’ p. 1082. 

f “ What is wanted is an odui-ation that would make intelligent laboufci*s 
and useful citi/.ens, and no system seems so likely to accom[)1ish this object as 
indnstrinl schools, wlicro learning and lalxnir should be liiuglit logelhor. Such 
a system of education would not only have the advantage ol economy of expense, 
by eontribnling considerably towards ils own snppoit, but it would tend to 
remove the i<lea of disgraeo wliieb, in Jjynaica, U altached to Held labour, and 
make it resfKiOtabic in the eses offho pe(yi>?e, Jt would aho accustom them to 
the use of Ijetter imphunent.s of agriculture, ns well ns i?uprove<I and more 
siiontilic methods oreultivation, which could not luit exert a beneiioial inlliieiico 
fui the lu-oHperUy of the i'^land. Tln-re is at proMUit cue institution of this des- 
eription, established in (ho ])nrish of Metcalfe, by Hjo agent of the American 
Missionary Society, in wbicb nut only agriculture is carried on to a considerable 
extent, but other VtIuI Iraulos, as tanning, (>niillfs and carpcnlcr\s work, and a 
saw-mill mo\od by water power, and a lair crop of sugar m also cultivated and 
manufa(’lnred. 'Phis valuable instiiutum is, to a considerable extent, self-sup- 
porting; its infliicnces are sc'im for miles round in the superuu’ inielligenco of 
the iKioplo, their improved methods of ctlltivalion, and general good conduct.” 
Jamaica^ who h to fdanie p. 8(1. 

I “ The great ditliculiy which lies in the way of accomplishing such an object 
n he establishment of schools .such as I hat in tho parish of Metcalfe] “arises from 
the indifference of tho parents, wdio have little or no appreciation of tho value of 
knowledge, and are generally unwilling to inenr the least expense for the educa- 
tion of their children, or even to forego any little services they may bo able to 
render them in their work or at their ground* The consequence his been that 
(he .schools have boon btit very poorly alteudCHl, and that aitondanco very titfiil 
.and irregular. Under such circnm.stanccs, it becomes a question whether com- 
pulsory education ought not to be otloptwl.** Jamaica^ who is (o blame j>. 81. 
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mental iniliioiicc. In nothin" *^0 muoli an in the priiiriplod 

of taxation is the ditferonco between eivili/ed and unci\ iliziul coni- 
mnnities made maniie.-(. The reaM)nri whieli induce the goven ineiits 
of Kiiropo to li^iitLMi the burden of (axation on the workin".( lasses, 
witli wlu'iu su]>>i>tonee dldicult. and th(‘, motive to exertion indent, 
fail of application in tlie ease of the sonii-civilized people of ii tropical 
coinilrv, whoso standard of physical coinfcia is low and easily ; atis- 
lied. In a word, in such a e«»nininnity tliivcd taxation, which presses 
n[)oii the moans of suhsis(tnet‘, is provt'd bo at once the most pro- 
ductive soiiree of revenue, and inciilentally an instrument of liiirh 
value in the work oi ei\ ilizatioiu An example of u iniseliievous system 
of taxation is to bi‘ found in the recent history of Jamaica. There, 
under the auspices of the planlerN an (ul valnniu duty of 12^ per 
cent, is imposed upon the import of articles ordinwily in use by 
the negro peasantry. There is also a tax charged upon horses 
and cai-ts. The obvious effect of these taxes is to obstruct the 
advancement of the people in ways of industry, in material comfort, 
and in the habits of civilized life. It should, moreover, bo an object 
of the government to secure, if possible, the intelligent co-operation 
of the negroes, by publication of the oilicial accounts, and by tlio 
specific appropriation of local taxes to local oljects, siicii as educa- 
tion and public roads. 

It is im[)OiSibh', liowcvcr, to toueli upon the (pication of imports 
without expressing astonislimeiit at the apatliy which, regai’dless of 
the prodigal wealth of nature, allows^ commodities t(/ bo introduced 
from abroad wliicli could be supnlied, 10 the common advantage of 
estate-proprietor and j)easuat, by tiio rich soil and varied cliroato of 
Jamaica itself, have no ])atiencc,‘* exclaims Mr. Sewell, ‘‘ to 
listen to their conipluints when I look at tlie uiiboundtHl wealth 
and wondci'ful rc-ourcos cJ tlic country. They cry out at the high 
price of labour, aiid pretend they cannot grow corn, when corn is 
grown at five times (lie co^t in the Lniied Suites, and exported to 
Jamaica at a IiamUoinQ pvofiL jlwy imiu}rt beef, and tongues, and 
butter^ tJiOiigh this very juirisli of Manchester oilers advantages for 
raising stock that no portion of America possesses. They import 
macrkerc‘1, and salmon, and herrings, and codfish, though Jamaica 
waters abound iu the most splendid kind of tish. They import 
woods, l\\ougU Jamaica forests are unrivalled for tho vanety and 
beauty and uacfulno's of their timber. They import tobacco, though 
their soil, in many districts, U most excellent for its growtli. Tho 
negroes, who Iiavc never been tauglit these tilings, arc learning them 
slowly by experience, and a gradual .decline in certain articles of 
import, demonstrates that they uow raise on their properties a very 
large proportion of their own provisions.” * 

It remains only to glance at the questions which relate to tho 
tenure of land. The fact is that, in Jamaica, as in the other islands, 
tlio negro, like the Irishman, has an instinctive hankering after 


♦‘The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies,” p. 223. 
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iho ownorsliip <>( land. lIciHMi ibc i)ro])cn?ity, .'^incc emancipation, to 
abandon the estates for small lioMin^^s of iboir own, either iu the 
mountains, or (* i the nnbc(‘\ipic<l wu'-le.i which {L]>OLincl in all the 
islands rx(*('pf llirhadoes. 'riie5ti plols of land (which ar(‘, cdltivatcid 
as )>rovision-»^r(»nnds, or I'or llui ]no<lnctioii of siiLrar and c(»rf{*.e, or 
anowroot, , and spleen) are either purchased as fre('hold‘!, oi* 

irregularly’ stpaat^cd u]>on. The lu aring u]>on the labour (jucstion of 
this propensity for lh(^ aeqiiisition ol' land is obvion.^ lii Jamaica 
alone, it has b(^ n calculated that, out of a ]io})uIalion of ii])\var<Is of 
3r>(),000 blacks, some (30,090 arc frcadioldcrs, wliile only 30,000 are 
em})loycdms labourei’S upon the Migar estates. 'I'lic bearing, also, of 
this land question upon the late disturbances in that i^land will not 
be forgotten. It is, in my oi>inion, upon a right solution of the many 
important questions which turn upon the tenure of land that the 
luturo prosperity of Jamaica will largely depend. For instance, 
accepting facts, cannot this negro propensity for land be turned to 
accoantf Is Ihero any necessary conflict of interest between the 
Jvg® proprietors and the small freeholders? Ai*e we to be com- 
])oU6d to believe that, along with slavery, tlic day of larg(3 estates is 
bygone, and lliat freedom can best be worked out by a population of 
peasant {)ro[>ri<itors? If I may refer to the result of inquiries Mdiicli 
I myself made whilst iu Jamahm, I may suvic it as the txlmost 
ununimous opinion of tho>e with whom 1 conversed that there is no 
ground for anticipating Ike gradual abandonment of the large estates 
for a system oi^ p> Ait e nilturc. And, indeed, Mieli a revolution is to 
bo deprecated in the interest of the negroes ihcm-jeK es, Inu'^rnuch as 
the cMiltivation of sugar, which requires ciq>ital, eonstitut(‘s llie chief 
source of wealth ; and siill more, bceatiM*, with the wiilulrawal of 
the staple cultivation, the Europeans aEo wjuild wiilnlraw, ami thus 
a fatal cheek would be given to the eivili/athni of i!je negroes. 
There is, moreover, leason to believe that it is not so iiiueli a ilearth 
of labour as a dearth of capital imdyr which Jamaica, suilei^; ai any 
rate, that the question of ca])itrtl is at least as material as that of 
labour; and lluit, where capital i> at Inanl, and >v’agt\j are legiilarly 
paid, a fair supply of continuous labour may be ivckoiiod n})oin' Not 
but that the labour of the negroes must ho .sup’plemeiited by imported 
labour. Sue.h cxtnineous sup])ly, in all the islands, probably, except 
Barbacloes, is a luicessary safeguard ngain.-t the uncertainty of ilio 
nativo supply, 'riinidad is a capital instance <»f the bemdits to ho 
derived from a well-orgaui^icd system of immignuion. It is ojily 
necessary to add that there is no contliet of interest between coolies 
and creoles. 

Beyond this, the planters, loyally accepting emancipation and free 
trade, must look to improved metliotlsof cultivation and manufacture, 
and, abovo^all, to (ho inspiring new relations of contideiice and good- 
will hetwcon themselves and the freed peasantry. A chief step in 
this direction will be a iiiir adjustment, by law, of the relations 
between employer and employed, such as is embodied in the Master 
and Servants' Act of Barbadoes. 
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It is also a .'^oiioiis (jiiestion wliothor the ^i^ovornmciit ought iii»i to 
onlbiTo slrictlv^ willi poromptory provisions tor tbrlbiluro niul ivsinnj>- 
tion, the laws impo-iiig ([uit rents or lantl tn\, upon ruinate or abaii- 
dontal ('States. The Chwn might, in such eases, layout \illag‘‘ 
settlements, and allot lands to negro cultivators, at a iixiMi ivnt, 
and on a certain tenure, wi til provisions for tlu^ ultimate vesting in 
the ttmant of tlm owner-hip in fee simple. 

'riie poss(‘ssory law of riamaiea, whieli gives a title after an 
(wupation for a certain number of \vars, applies only to lands up(m 
wliii'Ii the (juit rent has heim paid li)r twmity years at lea>t. 
Ihaerieallv, therefore, the law ojierates harshly against sipmitors, 
and to the undue advantage of the legal owner. It would ajipear to 
be well W(U‘lhy of consideration whether, in a country in whieli more 
than two-thirds of the land is nnoeeupied, and in a community com- 
posed of a dominant proprietory class on the one hand, and an 
ignorant and semi-civilized peasantry on the otlicr, it consists with 
public policy that the law should be strained in favour of absentee.^, 
to the detriment of the public interest, to the perversion of real 
justice, Aiid to the direct encouragement of disorder and chronic 
discontent. 

T cannot close this paper witlioul referring to the verdict of public 
opinion upon reeemt events in Jamaica, In what I have written, I 
liave advocated the sn[)remo excrci>e, at all times, and towards all — 
even tlie most lowly — races subject to our^dominion, of a moral and 
humane national inlluencc. Hut if ii?dccd, as is alleged, there is one 
law for the hhiropean, and another for the African ; if indeed public 
opinion reverses the rule of Christian morality, and acts towards tluj 
humble negro, not as it would act, or be acted by, in the cast; of a 
civilized equal ; then all that 1 have W’rittcn has been written in 
vain. 

The capital question, tlum, bchwo ns al tlic present lime is this : 
‘‘ Is the heart of tln^ nation right in thi< Jamaica matter, or is it not? ” 
Notwithstanding app(‘arancf\s to tlu' contrary, [ venture to think that 
it is right ami soiiu.I to tlie core. I will go furtlicr, and even assume 
that who err cir not so much from dogencrncy from the old 
EnglMi spirit ns from /gnoranee ot facts— culpable ignorance it may 
be, but still ignoram*c of the common facts which a Uoyal Commission 
has authoritatively established. Those facts arc before the nation ; 
atid the idtimat(i appeal in this great national inquest lies not to a tew 
literary cynics, but to the warm heart and rough but true instincts of 
the mass of the people. If 1 do not read the national verdict amiss, 

I read it in a record of burning indignation, and shame unutterable, 
at the deeds of blood wbi(di, most unnecessarily, were perpctrate<l 
against an inf(‘rior race during the hell-like saturnalia of martial law. 
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KXTIIADITIOX TllEATlLS." 

llotn intiy the ExtrmJltioa nf Crunuuils he best scrurcfl coit-- 
aisfenthj with Hie rifjht nf A.sijhuti ? Bjj P. 11. llATJUiONE. 

I T socins singular that picviou.s to 1842 (here was no single counlry 
with which wo had a treaty for extradition. Tiie explauation 
may bo the grc'ator difllculty, in those days, of moving from otic 
place to anotlier ; and, so far as tlic continent w\as concerned, tlic 
gonenil belief in tlio cflicacy of the passport system may luive had 
some influence. In 1812, a very short clause was attached to the 
Ashburton treaty, providing for the extradition of criminals guilty of 
the crimes of murder, Jittcmpt to murder, piracy, robbery, foi gcry, 
or the utterance of forged paper. Absurdly meagre as this list of 
crimes was, the extradition ti’caty concluded with France the year 
following (1843) still less approached completeness, providing, as it 
did, only ifor the cases of murder, attempt to murder, forgery, and 
fraudulent btuikruptcy. 

Even with this incomplete convention there was some dillicillty. 
•The Act passed by Parlitiment provi<led diirerent formalities to those 
specified in the convention as necessary to be gone ilirough previous 
to the surrcnder.of a criminal; and the French authorities, having 
complied with the latter, felt natunilly aggrieved when they found 
these were not sufllcieut. OvNing to tliis and other causes, up to 
1852, out of fourteen criminals demanded by the French guv em- 
inent, only one had been surrendered ; and in this case the man 
was captured in Jersey, whose procedure dillers from our own. 
Great dissatisfaction was naturally the result of this state of things, 
and the Ilritish government, after strong remonstrances from tliat of’ 
France, entered into a new convent i<fji. This eonveiition stipulated 
expressly that no [)risoncr surrendered under it slionld he punished 
for a political offence committed previous to .surrender. The cata- 
logue of offences vyas very carefully drawn out, and wa^, so far as I 
have been able to judge, very unobjectionable, thougli comj)lele. 
With BOiuo alterations and added safeguards, whieli the .French 
govoruincnt wore (piite willing to entertain, this convention received 
the approval of the most eminent lawyers on either siile the House 
of Lords when the Bill for giving it effect vva.s introduced. Tlnfortu- 
natoly, at this time the famdu.s loi iks susihcta was iiUroiluccd, and 
created so stroug a feeling against the Emperor that Lord Muimesbury 
thought it prudent to withdraw the Bill. Had it got so far as the. 
House of Commons, the completeness and statesmanlike character of 
the measure, together with the clear and definite principles upon 
which it was based, would have probably been fatal to its success iu 


For the Discussion, see Suimnary of the Department. 
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an as?onil)]y .=<0 iMiiit'Iy composed of moo 'svlio Iiavc muddled their 
]»raiiis a'vvay iu makinij; r nllic’a'nt money to Iniy lh(*ir seat-:. 

''i'he (juestion romaiiicti in tin*: nii.' iti v slalcMintii tlio laltov 

on.l of ISo'o, except that a convontitm \va< oonoliidod witli Ucimiark 
in ISdJ. 'Flic jritienco of thi' Kroncli coMa-nnuait at lenglli caiiU' to 
an end, and they mnve notici‘ of th(‘ termination of tin' treaty, t hm- 
hifjcrahle neyoiialion en-^m'd. whieli ivsnltod in tlio jftisslng of a pro- 
vi'iioiie.l Act la^t Sesdon, with an intiin.ation from (he ]><n’d Chanc- llor 
that the sii])f.‘(‘t wonld ja-ohahly oeeiipy Parlianient next Session. 
This Act, Iiouovor, only alten'd (lu* pnaa-dure. and did not enlarge 
tlie li**! of orim:-:, whudi remained a‘- ah-urdly imperfect and capri- 
cious as I'loforo. 

AVe have as yet uo extradition treaty witli Belgium, and Osteiid 
being as near almost as Calais, it would seem rather superfluous 
stupidity in any oua to fly to France instead of Belgium, wei*e it not 
that some of the classes of crime omitted by the French treaty arc 
precisely there which are likely to be committed by men in a posi- 
tion, and with suilicient education, to render flight to the continent a 
fcvasiblc meuns of escape. . 

As to the danger of rendering the right of asylum for political 
often, CCS insecure, there does not seem any insuperable (liflRcnlty in 
making that danger void from remoteness. The French government, 
have proved their good faitli on more lhan one occasion, and Lord 
Crainvorth mentioned (Inal in a case when a man had been surrendered 
by Belgium on a charge of rape, wliic.’i w'ns found to break down, the 
government refused to try him ft*** the minor offence of assault with 
intent, and he w'as sent hack to Bedgium. The truth is, we English 
are too much inclined to treat with foreign governments as if they 
were destitute of the commonest principles of honour, and w'c then 
w’ouder at tlic almost nniver.sal dislike with whic’h our nation is 
regarded. 

The (jiiostions for to-day’s (li'7eiis:'ion would scorn to resolve them- 
selves into tiie folluw'ing heads: — 

1. Is it d<’sii'able that (here shoiild he extradition treaties at all? 

2. To w’liat classes of crimes on h( such tn aties to be restricted ? 

3. What guarantees are rcijiiisite to prevent abuses? 

L I should have (hoiijj;}Uit unnecessary to detain the meeting upon 
the fpiestion v/cHi it not that an article in last Saturday’s 
Esnminf:r maintaiin the inadvisability of extradition treaties at all. 
'fhe principal ai’gumcnts, so far as 1 understand them, of this article, 
arc, that the first Napoleon imposed extradition treaties on surround- 
ing nations, that they arc of foreign origin, and that the present ones 
have been the result of foreign dictation. Really these are the 
argume nts of a bygone age, and the la?t one is especially humilmting. 
Are we so weak (bat wc cannot afford to do right for fear other 
nations f^bould siippose wc were dictated to? One argument remains, 
however, of more force than the others (for they arc merely appeals 
to obsolete prejudices), which is, the difficulty that may ariso some- 
times in distinguishing between political and non-political offences. 
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'i'nko, tor oxji.npio, tlic ease Sir IIu^li (‘aims allndcfl to— namely, 
siipposinL^ Ml’, ^ineoln’s assassin liad found Ids 'vvay to ICnj^land, 
coidd pof'sli.ly h<Mvc inad<j ii|) oin- iidiids not lo give him up ? 
And yet his ^va^ sai<l to bo <‘ssonliaUy a jxdilitxd olfonoc. I should 
an.-ua'r to this, that lloolh’s v/as not c-scntiall y a j>o}ilical eriuie, but 
a eriiiic against loinnmily, (onmiitl<‘<l iindor tlio iidliiciKMj oi’ ]»ulitical 
(ixcitonn'iil, and (hat il woald be im\s«»j‘{]jy (.|‘ a gixat eoimtry to 
screen siadi criii..js. 

A of ;!! cater dlllleidty did aiasc v Jion a slave, in e‘‘'(*aping 

from slavery in the United States, killcal hi.^ ina ter and got av’ay to 
Chinada : (‘i’ oiie niigljt arise slioidd a liody (d’ polilical prisoners 
overj)OW(M‘ tlicir gaolm’s Ciinl break out of ])ris('n, and some of the 
gaolei'S be killed in the ; li ugglo. In both ibese cases tlie crime is 
essentially a }H)litical one. The esseiKa? of a political crime J:eems to 
be that it is rebellion against, resistanee to, the action of a certain 
form of government, ^vlicthcr by armed .force or not; and if that 
resistance involves loss of life, that fact docs not take it ottt of the 
category of {Ktlitical ofTencos. Assassination has, by common consent, 
come to be considered as a foul and unnatural way of pursuing 
political ends, just as the use of ))oison, (jr the di'striiction of un- 
armed men or prisoners, \Nould be coii.ddered a foul and unin^tural 
way of carrying on war ; and therefore j^'-tij-ination, being a crime 
against hujnnnify, ceases to he a politiced otic nee. Tiic 
argues tluil the prisoner ought to be irietl in tlu' e^)nr(^ of tlie naiion 
where lie is ttuight, not in ^I^^^se of the comitry wh' re the crime is 
committed, and from wldeh he* bii^< li( d. Dre.- the /f r really 

mean what it says I Take the \ery ease of Ib'olb. Is it expedient 
that all the wiincs.-e.s wliieh would Jia\t‘ le tn re<pr* i(c diould have 
been brought over Jierc ? Or suppose he Inul II mI |o Franco, would it 
have been <lesirable that he should be trie<l lanbri! Fiameh judge s, 
>vitli a coui>.e ot‘ pi oceduro entirely ditfcreni, with wiiiu.’s&cs probably 
ignorant of tbi* language of (bo eoi^r!, and (lie ju-eusf^d biiiisclf not 
improbably ro 7 Would it be desirable lie laiuld bo tried r.niny 
thousand miles away from witeiv (he crime wns eommitted, so that 
if a link was missing in the evitleiuv, it in-nld not bo ‘'U]>plied befm e 
the expiration of months ? If a man live^' itj ICngland or in Franco, 
he knows wduit to expeid from tlio law.' of ihe la.imtry in Avbieb he 
lives; but to try him in a country wuh difAvmt laws and ditVerent 
punishments for a crime committotl in his own, scorns to-lunnoithcr 
just, nor reasoiKible, nor expedient. I therefi>rc re.'^(jeclfully submit 
that oxtradilion treaties arc a necc.'^tary complement to railways, 
.steamers, and tlie abolition of jias.-^ports. 

II. I>ut to what chi.s.so.s of erinu's should .mu-Ii Iroalii*-; bo vtX rioted ^ 

(rt). To crimes against (ho person, murder, atieUijU to murder, 
offcneo.s against women with violence, nian.s]aiiglitcr. 

Here two remarks seem ro((iiirc<l — lirsb that cx(radition ought 
not to lake place except for serious oilcnces ; and accordingly the 
1852 couvciUion provides that only those cases which come" under 
the denomination of felonies in England, and which in France subject 
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the culprit to severe and degrading; puiiisliiucids, ^Indl be Mibjc* 
for the action ot'thc treaty; accondly, the crime should in bolh coun- 
tries be recognized as such, in England death ensuing from n 
duel subjects the surviving principal and the seconds to a chpgc of 
murder. This is not the case in France, and therefore I *do not 
think Franco ought to be required to carry out the extradition treaty 
in such a case. 

(6). To crimes against proporty-^first, to those involving no 
breach of trust, thefts, robbery, forgery, fraudulent bankruptcy ; 
secondly, to those involving breach of trust, such as embezzlement 
by clerks or servants, or thefts by servants. 

(c) . To serious crimes against pnvatc cbaincter. 

(d) . Ferjury, subornation of witnesses. 

Care should be taken that more offences against morality, lu»w- 
cver outrageous, should not be subjects of extradition, and it would 
seem almost questionaldc wlielher bigamy should be included, except 
when it was clearly pro^ed that the fact of tlic first man*iagc was 
concealed from the second wife, and it would then be treated as an 
injury done through fraud to her. 

III. And, lastly, what guarantees are requisite to [>rcYont abuses ? 

First — ^Tho power should be retained of terminating the conven- 
tion at a certain notice. 

Secondly — Security sIk mid be given that the [)risoncr shall )ia\'c 
public trial within a certain reasonable timg; and that he shall be 
tried lor the crime fur which lie was sprrenderod, and for no other. 
Notice, too, should be Sent to tho -neurest representative of the 
country surrendering the prisoij^-r, that he may satisfy himself that 
the provisions of the treaty are <*^fried out in these vcsjiccts. 

Thirdly — No prisoner ‘‘({{{ubi »i^j‘^nrrendcred except upon a clear 
btatcraent and full })artig ofHlhc crime committed, and upon 
p^oof of klcntliy provi<l\ tlie convention of 1852. 

With precautions similar vu llj^ose, surely wc could safely Avipc out. 
the disgrace which at present attuclus to us — that, owing to our sus- 
picions of foreign governments, and the ii]a))ilily of our Parliament 
to examine carelully into the real slate of the question, we arc. the 
convenient refuge for all the manifold forms of scoundrclisin which 
war against society. ♦ 


On the Same. By JoilN WliBTLAKK, Barrister. 

I HAVE thought it useful to give a short account of the chief 
dilhculty which has been experienced in the practical working 
of an extradition treaty witli Fmnce, and of the method of over- 
coming it which has been taken by Parliament during the last 
Session. 
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The difliculty on the part of France was real, and not raised by any 
captiousness or undue sensibility. I Lope that the remedy will prove 
effectual, as a similar one appears already to have proved in the 
United States ; but if any further question should arise, a full 
understanding of the case will facilitate its solution. 

Locomotion is now so easy that if criminals could safely reckon on 
attaining impunity by crossing a frontier or a nairow sea, the incon- 
venience would be quite intolerable. A French criminal escaping to 
England, or an English criminal escaping to France, must be tried in 
one of the two countries. Now, whatever the ease- of locomotion, it 
must always be more easy to carry one criminal back than to bring 
many witnesses after him. Nor are the witnesses only wanted for the 
day of trial : it is often necessary that they should see the prisoner^ 
before that day, in order to ascertain whether they can identify him ; 
and often, again, it happens on the day of trial itself that some point 
requires to be cleared up, and is cleared up by evidence adduced at 
the briefest notice, when the trial takes place in tlie# neighbourhood, 
but which could not be adduced if it had to be sought in another 
country. We must, tlierefore, reject, as chimerical, the idea some- 
times put forward, tliiit fugitive criminals can be effectually tried in 
the country to which they have escaped ; and unless we arc prepai*bd to 
make the couiitry a den of thieves, we must acquiesce in extradition 
as one of the permanent and generally-admitted necessities of society. 
Nor is it less generally admitted that the extradition can only be 
suffered when the circumstances are such as, by the law of the country 
which suffers it, would warrant the detention of the criminal for trial 
if the offence had been committed within its limits. The divergence 
takes place at the point when that principle has to be applied between 
two countries which adoj)! different systems as to the conditions 
under which criminals are detained for trial. 

In England, as wc know, there must for that puri>ose be pritmU 
facie evidence of the guilt of the accused, not only given on oath, 
but reduced into writing and signed by the witnesses ; these are what 
we call depositions, and they remain distinct from the formal indict- 
ment wliicli is afterwards presented against the person detained, not 
by the magistrate who ordered the detention, but by the prosecutor. 
In France, the detention is ordered by a magistrate, upon such 
evidence as satisfies him of there being sufficient ground for the 
accusation ; but tliat evidence, And all further evidence which is 
acquired during the detention of the accused, the whole of which period 
is occupied by the authorities iu carefully investigating the case, arc 
worked up into an act$ iV accusation^ which differs in two main 
points from an English indictment. First, it is drawn up and pre- 
sented, not by an independent prosecutor, but by a functionary 
acting in constant communication with the committing magistrate, 
and, like him, a member of the great official hierarchy of justice. 
Secondly, it is not a formal instrument^ but a copious narrative, in 
which the facts that have been deposed to are given sometimes in the 
words of the witnesses, and sometimes in those of the prosecution, 
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and which in either case are mixed with the infbreuces and thoorios 
of the prosecution, and graced w'ith rhetorical artihce and moral 
inyective. The ultimate trial commenceij with the reading of this 
piece, and from it the jury ah ita knowledge of wlftit has 

preceded. The same or other witnesses may be produced to the 
jury, but the precise evidence on which the criminal was detained 
does not i^-appemv perhaps does not even continue to exist in |t formal 
or distinct shape. 

Most persons ni’e probably aware, from the discussions in Parlia* 
ment, that the recent difficulty about the prima^fucie evidence of guilt, 
which is admitted to be necessary for extradition, has been conceited, 
in some way or other, with the mode of authenticating depositions. 
2 shall presently explain more fully what it was, but I wish my 
hearers, as a preparation for entering into it, to realize that for a 
French magistrate to ask an English one for depositions, or, rather, 
for an English magistrate to offer them, since no French one asks for 
them — is to offer documents, or copies of documents, about which 
there can be no ambiguity, because our law j)ositively requires them 
to be signed by the witnesses and preserved distinct ; but that for an 
English magistrate to ask a French one for depositions will be under- 
stood" as asking for his notes, or copies of iiis notes, of what the 
witnesses said before him, and for all other information, possibly even 
for all theories, which lie has recei\ ed or formed, and may feel dis- 
posed to incorporate in the (wle (VaccH^athiiy oftpn too without 
distinction, or without the means in ‘the memoranda before him of 
drawing a distinction, between that part of the mass which accuiuu- 
lated before and tlnit part which lias accumulated since his warrant 
for the criiiiinal's dcteiuioii was issued. The English magistrate has 
to be impartial between the criminal and a jiiivate person who is prose- 
cuting him. This distinction of parts betw(?en the magistrate and 
the prosecutor obliges the former to preserve distinctly the depositions 
of the latter and his witnessed, veritie<l by their signatures; and 
nothing can be .'limpler than to send abroad copies of these depositions, 
compared with the originals by the officers wlio take them, and the 
correctness of which, as copies, tha' officer can therefore verify on 
oath before the foreign magistrate, if required to do so. Such, then, 
as between England and the United States, whose criminal jurispru- 
dence is traced on English outlines, is the natural mode of furnishing 
that prima-facie evidence of guilt on which alone extradition ought to 
be granted. In the French system, which is also the usual one on 
the continent of Europe, not only is the prosecution public, but there 
is no distinction of parts between it and the magistrate. That which 
lu'osecutes is the great official machine of justice, co-extensivo with 
the state, of which the policeman and the magistrate are both parts, 
both charged with the suppression of crime and the investigation of 
guilt, and whose functions differ less in kind than in tlie subordination of 
the one to the other. To ask such a magisU*ate for depositions is to 
ask him for the motives of his prosecution; and accordingly, as 
between two continental countries, the prirnd’-fade evidence required 
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i'or extradition is naturally furnished by a report from the magistrate 
on the suppo-od facls, possibly contained in the warrant of arrest 
itself, which ^vould not be so closely lied to formal language as in 
England, possibly accompanying it as a separate document. And to 
jisk for its vcrUication by the policeman who brings it to the country 
wbencp the extradition is demanded could only, in such a system, be 
uoderstopd as asking that the otficial inferior should eertify the pro-* 
priety of the proceeding of his official superior. 

The first article of the Anglo-French treaty of 1843 is expressed in 
the following terms 

It is agreed that the high contracting parties shall, on requisitions 
made in their name through •the medium of their respective diplo- 
matic agents, deliver up to justice persons who, being accused of the 
crimes of murder (comprehending the crimes designated in the French 
Penal Code by the terms assassination, parricide, infanticide, and 
])oisoning), or of an attemjit to commit murder, or of forgery, or of 
Iraudiflent bankruptcy, committed within the jurisdiction of the 
requiring party, shall seek an asylum, or shall be found within the 
territories of the other : provided (hat this shall be done only w^heii 
the comiuis.'^iou of the crime shall be so eslablisjbed fiS that the laws of 
(he country where the fugitive or person so accused shall be round 
would justify his apprehension and commitment for trial, if the crime 
had b(fen there committed. 

Consequently, on the part of (he French Govonmient, the surrender 
shall be made only by the auihority of the Keq)er of the Seals, 
Miiuster of Justice, and alter the pioduction of a warrant of arrest or 
Ollier equivalent judicial document, issued by a judge, or other com- 
pcleut authority, in Great Britain, clearly setting forth ihe acts for 
which the fugitive shall have rendered himself accountable; and on 
the part of the British Government, the surrendei* slmll be made only* 
on the report of a judge or magistrate duly authorized to take cogni- 
zance of (he acts charged against the* fugitive in the warrant of arrest 
or other equivalent judicial document, issued by a judge or compe- 
tent magistrate in France, and likewise clearly setting Ibrth the said 
acts” 

The second paragraph of this article, taken alone, would establish 
extradition on tlie basis Avhich T have pointed out as being the most 
natural one between continental countries, the only thing which it 
mentions as noeessary to be furnished by the country making the 
demand being a warrant of arrest, or other equivalent document, 
issued by a competent authority, aJid clearly setting forth the acts 
for which the fugitive shall have rendered himself accoimtable” — 
that is, of course, shall be alleged to have rendered himself account- 
able, or of which an account shall be demanded fi'oni him. Lord 
Aberdeen probably signed the treaty under a conception as to its 
meaning, the existence of which, at least at a later period, is betrayed 
ill Lord Clarendon’s despatch to Lord Oowdey of 10th January, 
1866. In that despatch his lordship argues tliat tiie treaty requires 
that the demand for extradition shidl bo accompanied, not as the plain 

1 . 2 
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words of the second paratrrapli of the first article by a warrant 
of arrest or other equivalent judicial document,” but by evidenfc. 
This conclusion seems to have vested on the assumption that the 
paragraph in question was meant as an addition to the preceding one, 
so as to leave unqualified and uninterpreted tlie reiiuirenient ^Mhat 
the commission of the crime shall be so establislied as that the la^^ s 
of the countiy wh<?re the fugitive shall be found would justify hi- 
commitment for trial, if the crime had been there committed.” But 
since cither government might naturally expect that the other should 
particularize in the treaty what it required, and not leave that impor- 
tant point to turn on a vague reference to its own laws, of which the 
first government could have no official, ^nd possibly no actual, know- 
ledge ; since the second paragraph really does particularize what the 
French government requires on an English demand for extradition ; 
and since the word “ conaequentl}^” with which it begins, seems to 
convey that what has before been announced in principle is going to 
be stated in detail ; there is no reason to doubt that the f1*encli 
government signed in the lioucst belief that “ a warrant of arrest or 
other equivalent judicial document,” was all that could, under tlvp 
treaty, be required from them also. 

With the professed intention of canning the treaty into effect, an 
Act of Parliament was passed in the same year, the second clause of 
which is as follows : — 

^‘Provided always, and bo it enacted, that in cwny such case 
copies of the depositions upon wliich the original warrant was 
granted, certified under the hand' of the person or persons issuing 
such warrant, and attested upon t!ie oath of the party producing them 
to be true cojiies of the original depositions, may be received in 
evidence of the cnminality of the person apprehended.” 

* The Act thus proceeds no less distinctly on tlmt which I have 
described as the nntimil English. basis of extradition than the treaty, 
according to the French interpretation of it, proceeds on the other. 
The practice since 1843 lias been such as might have been ex- 
pected. The French demands for extradition have been accompanied 
by documents in accordance witli their view of the treaty, but extradi- 
tion did not follow, liccause they were not in accordance with the Act. 
The English demands were accompanied by eviden(‘.e in accordance with 
the Act, but the French authorities appear to have regarded it as 
superfluous and gave up the criminal, when they could find him, on 
looking at the warrant alone. 

This want pf uniformity naturally led to the French government 
giving last December six months’ notice to terminate the treaty, and 
a good deal of negotiation followed, resulting in the prolongation of 
the treaty, and the passing an Act of Parliament which provides 
that it shall be sufficient if the foreign magistrate certifies that tlic 
documents sent are true copies of depositions taken by or before 
him ; that is, in cfifect, he will have to send a report, but it must not 
be couched in his own words, like the acte dl accusation^ which at one 
stage of the negotiations the French appeared willing to furnish, but 
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ii mu.st contain, and he must certify that it contains, the very words 
used by the witnesses before him. 

A notion pr( \'ailed in this (‘ountry, and makes its appearance even 
in the oflicial c^nTcspondence, that the French took a silly objection 
to so inferior an olliccr as a policeman being required to verify on 
oath the exactitude of copies from written originals, after that exacti- 
tude hiul beeji once certitied by a magistrate ; but I hope it will now 
sufficiently appear tliat it is not the exactitude of a copy, but tho 
truth of the magistrate’s certificate of whafr the witnesses said before 
him, which it was refused to submit to the verification of a police- 
man. 

I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that the Act of 
Parliament thus passed was absolutely necessary. A great conces- 
sion is made to our ideas of justice if the French magistrate certifies, 
not a report of his own, but the very depositions. It cannot be ex- 
pected that any further concession should bo made, or that the forms 
of preliminary investigation in Franco should be altered, for the 
purpose of furnishing evidence to England. The very demand must 
appear to be, as it is represented to be, a demand that the case 
.should undergo a preliminary trial in thi.'? country, which will not 
be conceded. Wc have to consider whether it is better that extra- 
dition should cease, or that it should be granted on the terms settled 
by tho Act of last Session. 

Tho United States Coiigres.s passed, in 1860, an Act of a similar 
or even more liberal nature : — 

‘‘ Be it enacted by the Senate ana House of Rcpre.scnfatives of the 
United Suites of America in Congress assembled, that in all cases 
wliere any depositions, warrants, or other papers, or copies thereof, 
shall bo offered in evidence upoi^the hearing of an extradition case 
under ihc second .««ectiou of the Act entitled, ‘ An Act for giving 
Effect to certain Treaty Stipulation.^ between tins and Foreign Go- 
vernments for tlio Apprvhension and Delivery up of certain Otfeuders,* 
approved August twelfth, eighteen hun<lrcd and forty-eight, such 
dcpo.sition.s, warrants, apd other jnipers, or copies thereof, shall be 
admitted and received for the purposes mentioiiod in the said section, 
if they shall be properly and legally authenticated, so as to entitle 
them to be received i'or similar purposes by the tribunals of the 
foreign country from which the accused parly shall have escaped, 
and the certificate of the principal Diplomatic or Con-sular Officer of 
the United States resident in such foreign country shall be proof 
that any paper or other document so offered is authenticated in the 
manner required by this Act. 

‘‘ Approved June 22, 1860.” 

irnderthis Act, extradition ha.s taken place five times out of ten 
that Franco has demanded it from the United States, and there is 
nothing in the administration of criminal justice in most continental 
eomUries which should lead us to feel any hesitation in according 
i redit to a magistrate’s certificate of depositions made befoi'e him. 

I will not detain tlie meeting by mentioning the provision which 
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sliould be made for the temporary detention of erimiiuil.^ bcfbi’o (lie 
certified depositions can arrive, or several other points wliich liave 
been ably treated by 3ir. Ivatlibonc and Mr. Miller. But I must say 
a few words on the crimes for which extradition ought to be g:’ant<*(I, 
and 1 may be brief in this, becaii-c th<»se gentlemen have also already 
pointed out the iibsurdity of granting it for robbery and not for 
larceny, or for forgery and not for embezzlement. But I would add 
that no enumeration of partieular erimes can be sufficient, or guard 
against the chance, I will say the certainty, that some will bo omittrd. 
The only tnio remedy is broatlly to express the prinei[do ; to say in 
the treaty, and in the laws which are to give it force, that extradition 
shall be granted wlioncver tlic fact^, if they h(id occurreil in the 
country to which the criminal has escaped; would constitute any crim(‘ 
Of offence other than that of treason or sedition. It need be thought 
of no consequence that the denomination of the crime may be dlP- 
ftrent, dr the penal^ attached to it more severe, iri the one cotiritty 
than in the other. In matters which in both countries arc admitted 
to be criminal, th^re can be no injustice in binding the offender to 
that measure of guilt and punishment which is meted to bis deed in 
the country where he has chosen to commit it. 

Ih< 5 a 9 cs of trifling importance, whicli Mr. Rathbone would except 
from treaties of extradition, I would rather trust to the good sense of 
the foreigu government not to make the demand. If it thought the 
cavse worth the trouble and expense which would alwUys fall on 
it, I can sec no principle on whi(*h the extradition could be reftlscd, 
the act, however trifling, being by hypothesis deemed criminal ih that 
country also on which the dcmancl is made. Any inconvenience 
which might anse would, I stjbmit, be more than counterbalanced by 
the inevitable incompleteness of any particular enumeration. More- 
over, we must remember that the technical class in which an act is 
placed is far from being always a te-^t of its real crlmiliality, witicli 
must often depend very greatlyVm the circumstances. 

I am perhaps bounrl to explain what is involved in the fact being 
appreciated throughout by our own law. Take, as an example, the 
case of the i^lave Andciyon, whose extradition was claimed for a so- 
called mtirder, committed on lu.s owner who tiled to arrest him wlul(‘ 
making bis escape from ?*lavcry. The killing was unlawful in the 
United Slates, because slavery was there recognized at the time, and 
the arrest? of the escaping .slave Was consequently lawful, the resistance 
to it unlawful. But, by the provision I have proposed — namely, that 
the fdets must be estimated as if they had occuiTcd in the country ih 
which the demand for extradition is made — we should not Stop at the 
circumstance that the resistance was unlawTul ,• we shoulfl examine tiio 
bare facts, stripped of all the legal colouring whicli any laws, existing 
in the United States, but different from ours, would give them. So 
examined, the relation of owner and slave would be eliminated; we 
should see only a lawful resistance, and should rcflise to give up the 
fugitive. But beyond this, in considering the protection to be given to 
the right bf asylum, I have jtdviseclly chosen to make the exbeption 
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only of treason and sedition, or, as it might be otherwise expressed, of 
offences again d tlio state or public order. God forbifl that w e should 
ever liesitatc lo give up a murderer because he may have had a 
political motive in committing or attempting the murder. 


On the Same. Bij the HON. W. B. LAWRENCE, of Rhode 
Island, United States, ForeUjn Corresponding Member of the 
Association, 

A mong tlm papers on this subject, we insert the following extracts 
fjom two letters written by tiie lion. W. B. Lawiienck to the 
Foreign Secretary of the Assoeiation, in ackiiowlcdgnieiit of the 
receipt of the list of questions for discussion. i\Ir. Lawrence’s views 
were stated by Mr. Westlake at the meeting, and we are now happy 
to lay before our members at length the copious information cbh- 
tained id his letters. 

“ Ochre Point, Newport, Rhode Island ; 
September 18f/i, 1866. 

‘‘I'he recent notice of France to terminate her treaty of extradi- 
tion with England, in connection witli the rcivsons which have i*endcrcd 
it practically inoperative, so far as British rendition is concerned, 
might, perhaps, ju>tify a discussion of a more searching nature than 
the third qnesilon ju’oposed w >nld seem fo invite. 

Though the science of judvatc international law has of late years 
received great favor with the tribunals of ('hristeiidoni — ‘when,’ to use 
the langtiagc of the Supremo Court of the irnitod States, ‘there is no 
positive rule, adirming, denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts establish a comity for such as are not repugnant to flic 
policy or in conHict Avilh the laws of the stale Jrom which they derive 
their organ i. "at ion ' — yci no case ha?V occurred in which one country 
has given cff(‘ct to the criminal legislation of another. No text- writer, 
no state, disputes the rule that all foreigners in a country are subject 
to its criminal law. IMay it not he asked if extradition, whether exer- 
cised as a matter of international comity or by means of treaties, does 
not effect, indirectly, wlial no nation would propose to do by the direct 
action of its own courts ? By delivering up lo a foreign government an 
individual within the jtiristliction of the state making the Surrender, 
whether he be a permanent subject or a temporary resident, tliis 
latter state goes still further than admitting the authority of foreign 
law in its own tribunals. It not only subjects the party charged 
with an offence to be tried by a system of law which has not received 
its own sanction, but that law is administered by judges over w^hom 
it has no control. 

“ Wlint is deduced from the Rdmau as implying the obligation 
of a state to exercise jurisdiction over a person charged with offences 
in another country, or to remit him to that country, is well shown by 
Dr. Twiss to have resulted from the imperial supi*emncy. In either 
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case, whether the criminal was tried in the place where he was found, 
or sent back to the place where the crime had been committed, the 
authority under which the trial or remission took place was one and 
the same parainouiit authority. The law applied was also in eillier 
case the same. 

“The same principle may be recognised in those cases where the 
English courts have refused to interpose by habca.^ corpus., to prevent 
persons being sent from England to Ireland or to the colonies to be 
tried for offences committed there. 

“ In cases also of confederations or federal unions, cspociallyjM here, 
as in Germany and the United States, the general system of critninal 
law as well as of the organisation of the tribunals is the same, similar 
considerations, justifying extradition, may exist. In the cas** of 
the United States extradition W'as provided for under the ‘federal 
constitution, as well in the case of fugitives from labor a- of 
fugitives from justice, though in the former case no previous requisi- 
tion on the state executive was necessary for the arrest. It 
was this clause of the coiistitution, regarding the extradition of 
slaves (wholly unimportant for the protection of the interests of tho>e 
intended to be provided for), which was more efficient than any other 
cause in ’producing the rupture between the northern and southern 
states', resulting in the late gigantic civil war. 

“ In what was recently the Germanic confederacy, no provision for 
extradition was inserted in the organic code, but a general law 
existed. The principle, hwever, woi|ld even with the advocates of 
extradition receive no additional support from a decree of the Diet, 
which rendered reciprocally obligatory, upon all the states of the 
confederacy, the surrender of individuals accused of political crimes. 
The case of Count Teleki, delivered up in 1860 by Saxony to 
Austria under this law, at the lime excited the attention of Europe. 

“Not only has the expediency of treaties of extmdition been 
maintained by publicists, but j^reat names arc cited to show that, 
independently of any conventional stipulation, there is an obligation 
on a state to .surrender up persons charged with the commission of 
criminal offences in another state. 

“ The force of the authority of Grotius, and of those who support 
his view's, is in no small degree weakened by the cases to which they 
would apply them, as will appear by a reference to the passage in which 
the doctrine is expressed. The text, as well as the note, which is by 
Grotius himself, is especially addrc.ssed to sfatc crimes. Burlamaqui 
follows him implicitly, while Butherforth applies his reasoning to 
extradition generally, omitting to stale the cases to which Grotius 
would exclusively confine his rule. 

“ Vattel, whose enumeration of offences does not extend to those 
of a political character, seems to have had in view mainly the 
arranpmenis subsisting among the Swiss cantons, and which, like t)m 
constitutional provisions in the United States, were of an exceptional 
character. 
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“ Tlie proposition of Chancellor Kent, requiring, in the broadest 
terms, the extradition of fugitives, is, 1 find, recognised as indisputable 
by Dr. Abdy, in his Ifito learned treatise, which, from the extent 
and a])ility of his contributions, iniglit well liave been issued in his 
own name. 'I’lie text of the ‘Commentaries' is derived from a case 
decided by the (Jhancellor in his court, in the state of York. His 
opinion, beside^ a reference to the publicists to whom I have already 
alluded, is supported by two cases, where the right of taking persons 
:iccus(mI of crirnf* from England to other portions of Her Majesty’s 
ilomiijions wa- maintained, and bj'’ another in Keblc, where the court 
refused to bail a person committed to Newgate on suspicion of a 
murder in Poi tiigal. In this latter case, what was done with the man 
is left ill doubt, but it certainly does not appear that lie was sent 
out of the countr3^ 

“The (ju(“^tion, both as to tlie duty of a nation, independent of 
treaty, to makt^ a surrender of sn.>pe(‘ted criminals, as well as the right 
of the Pre.^idimt of the United State.s, without a law of Congress, to 
act in the matter, has been frequently a subject of discussion, tis has 
also the qut stion whetlier llie power of extniditioii could, in any 
event, on the iqiplieation of a foreign government, be exercised by the 
individual states. The deei.sion of Chancellor Kent, in the case 
referred to, was in favour of such power, and the act of the k?gisla- 
ture of New York, passed in 1822, of wliich a summary is given in 
Abdy’s Kent, was based on it. But, though the case went off* on 
another pointo the views expressed the judges of the supreme 
court in Hohnes v. Jamieson, decided in 1840, are understood to have 
settled the matter in the courts ^of the United States, against the 
authority of the state.s as assumed by Cliaucellor Kent. 

“ In 1791, the governor of South Carolina applied to the President 
to dcmaml the surrender of certain persons who had committed 
crimes in that state and llcil to Florida. The report of the Secre- 
tary of State, Mi’. JeHerson, is founded ou what he deemed the law 
of nation.^ as recognised liy Great Britain. ‘England,’ he said, Gias 
no convention witli any nation for the surrender of fugitives from 
justice, and their laws have given no power to their executive to 
surrender fugitives of any description; they arc accordingly constantly 
refused ; and hence Englaml ha.s boon the asylum of the Paolis, the 
la Mottos, the Calonnos — in short, of the most atrocious offenders, as 
well as of the most innocent victims, who have been able to get there. 
The laws of the Unite#States, like those of England, i;eceive every 
fugitive ; and no authority has been given to our executive to deliver 
them up.’ 

“In 1793, Mr. Jefferson answered au application of M, Genet, 
the French minister, in the following terms : ‘The laws of the coun- 
try take no notice of crimes coininittod oiit of their jurisdiction. The 
most atrocious offender coming within their pale is received by them 
as an innocent man, and they have authorised no man to seize or 
deliver him. The evil of protecting malefactors of every dye is 
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sensibly felt here, as in other countries ; but until a roformatinu of 
the criminal codes of most nations, to deliver fiijjjitlvcs from iliem 
would be to become their accomplices.’ 

“Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, in his in^t ructions, in 1.814, to 
the commissioners for concluding peace with (ireat Britain, uses 
similar language. And in 1825, JMr. Clay, Secretary of State, 
answers the (Governor of Vermont that ‘ the request of the Qov( rnor 
of Canada cannot be complied with under any uiithority now vested 
in the executive government of the Uiiited States.’ Tho application 
was for the surrender of two British soldiers, who liad committed a 
robbery on two oilicers of their regiment. 

“But, in that same year ( 1825), Mr. Clay replied to the Biitish 
minister at Washington, who had asked his aid in procuring the 
arrest of a person who had lied from Seoiland, eliarged with fori!ery, 
that^he would without delay transmit a co]>y of liis note, with llu', 
documents, to the Governor of New York, w4io mo-t competent to 
decide whether, consi>tently with the laws of that state, he can cause 
to be rendered the reipusite assistance to arrest the aecused. and 
deliver him over. lie adds : ‘ I hope that he may timl himself jusiified 
in giving this proof of a friendly disposition towards His Britannic 
Majesty'^ government, and the administrjition of justice/ 

“ Referring to this ease and to one at Savannah, whore the 
agent of a Scotch bank had obtained without liindrancc, and carried 
back, a person cdiarged wdth having robbed the hank, 1 was instructed, 
in November, 1 8:>7, to make application to tlie Briti'ih govern- 
ment to hare a teller of a Virginia bank, whr> alter embezzling the 
funds had escaped to Englanil, delivered up to bo returned to tlio 
United States. The application was not to hr made on the ground 
of right. • It addresses itself solely,’ said Mr. (day, * to the courtesy 
find discretion of tliat government, to its sense of justice, and to the 
interest common to all nations that notoriou'^ offenders should not 
escape with impunity/ i 

“ The return of tho culprit, with the police officer sent after 
him from Virginia, in whatever way effected, occurred beford the 
despatch reached me, and consequently no note was addressed to 
Lord Dudley on the subject; but on speaking of the affiiir at the 4*0- 
reigii Office, I was assured that no application for rendition cbuld 
have been entertained. 

“ Nor would it seem that any reciprocal ^icessions were made hy 
the provinckl authorities, in return for the mcililies accorded by our 
border stales. Loyd Aylmer wrote to Governor Mardy of New 
York, 27th May, 1833, in answer to an application for the sur- 
render of four individuals charged with murder, that Mn the absence 
of any treaty or le^slative enactment on tho subject, tho attorney- 
general was of opinion it was not competent to tho executive to 
dispense with the provision in the habeas corpus act/ 

** A case of extradition, of an exceptional nature, and which it was 
Stipposirf at the time would have undergone jtidiclal invCiftigatlbn; ns 
well as received a full oxaminatioji at the hands of Congress, occurred 
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in 1864. A 8j> inish officer, uttclerfifood to have used his positioh as 
liciitenunt-goveT/ior of* one of the districts of Cuba, in order to seize 
and sell for his own profit ti large number of negroes illegally landed 
in tho island, ( -caped to New York. There was, confessedly, no 
tri'aty of extra<lition between Spain and tlie United States, and if 
there had been any, it is scarcely jn obahlc that it would have reached 
the case. The matter wa.- brought confidentially by the Spanish 
minister to tho notice of the Secretary of State, and on the 15th April 
tlio consul at I iavana was insti ucted to inform tlie captain-general 
that, if he would send a competent olficer to New Y^ork, measures 
would be taken to deliver up to him Arguclles. On the 26th the 
captain-general sends Mr. Tas.'^an a list of the persons designated to 
take charge of Arguellcs, and on the I9th May lie aiinoimced to the 
minister the arrival of his ai<le-dc-camp witli the person in question, 
who was also accompanied by two deputy United States marshals, 
Mr. Seward, in a report of May 30, 1864, sent to fbn Senate, declares 
the extradition to have been made in virtue ot' the law of nations, 
and of the constitution of the United Slates, and a*lds that * although 
it may be conceded that there is no national obligation to make such 
a surrender iii>on a demand therefor, unless it is acknowledged by 
treaty oi* statute law, yet a nation is never bound to furnish an 
asylum for dangerous criminals.' lie also maintained that tlib Pre- 
sident bad, from tlie nature of the executive olliec, the power to make 
the surrender. I shall have occasion to refer in the se((ucl to the 
distinction hettvecn sending out of the country })cv<on‘^ dangerous to 
tho tranquillity of tho state itself, and the exercise of a police for tho 
benefit of a foreign pow(T. 

' “In considering Arguclles' cum* we should not lose sight of tho 
internal state of the country at tho time that it oeenrred. Though 
in no wusc connected Avith the contest between the Nortli and South, 
it is not possible that it would have been tolei ated had avc not been 
ftuniliarised to the violation of fpcrsonal liberty in the case of 
Amoricfiti citizens, as well as of resident foreigners, by the illegal 
arrests daily occurring through the suspension of the. writ of habeas 
corpitM, As itri aittliority it can have no weight against the precc- 
deritB esttiblished by former administrators of the federal govern- 
htetit 

“ The cases of exlraditidii treaties to which Mr. Ward woUld refer 
ns cAlry us hack to the twelfth century, but the nature of such 
to which England was a party with F ranee, nad in view, 
according to Grotius, the surrender of rebels, to whom Ward appHiJs 
the cdWmdh teto of oiitlrtws. Coming down to more modern times, 
it to political bffcricea that the attention of Charles li. was 
directed. Extradition of the regicides wlio might take shelter in 
that eouhtry was stipulated for in the treaty with Denmark of 1660, 
and the Surrender of others was obtained from the United Provinces. 

‘♦Al the time of tho conclusion of tho treaty of 1794 between 
Qrbftt Briiain tod the United States, neither party had any similar 
eetitehtitoal dtHdighiuents with toy natioh, ahd auring the twelve 
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yeai-s that it was in force there was only a smp:le case of extraduion, 
and that was made by the United States on the demand of the 
British authorities. Tlie execution of the treaty in this case \ cry 
nearly overturned the administration by whoso authority ^ it was 
made, and raised questions of constiniction with reference to conven- 
tions of this nature which the decisions under the present treaty can 
scarcely be said to have, as yet, settled. The order of surrender was 
given by the judge of the district of South Carolina, as is declared 
on its face, ‘at the -particular request of the Presi<lcnt of the United 
States.’ It also alleges that ‘ there is sutlicieni evidence of criini- 
uiility to justily his apprehension and committal for trial, and ju-tiee 
may be more fully done if the prisoner be tried where the witm ^ses 
reside, or their evidence may be better procured.’ Atfidavits ^vere 
offered to prove that the prisoner was a native American citizcif, and 
it was also alleged that he w'as a seaman, illegally impressed on board 
the British frigate ‘Hennione,’ where the homicide and mutiny look 
place in 1797. 

“ The court considered the (tuestion w'helher the prisoner was an 
impressed seaman or an American immaterial, as regarded the 
rendition ; and his defence, whatever it might be, was to be made in 
tlie tribunals of the country to which he Nvas surrendered. In this 
case it appears that the prisoner was forthwith, on his surrender, 
tried by a court-martial, and hung in chains. 

‘‘There was no extradition treaty subsequent to the expiration 
of that of 1791 in force, as respects either Kngland .or the United 
States, till the new treaty bctw’ceii them of 18 12. Though a provi- 
sion as to extradition was included in the treaty of Amiens in 1802 
betw'cen Franco, Spain, Holland, and Great Britain, it never wont 
into effect as ropect.-^ the la-t power, owing to the short-lived peace. 
Both the United States and England made treaties with France in 
1813, and .-iip]jlenieijtary articles Jjave givim to them a more extended 
application. Their provi.^ions not identical ; but it is to be re- 
marked that in mme of those treaties concluded iu 1812-3 is there an 
exception of citizens of the country from wliich the extradition is 
demanded. The zoiirlition of citizens of the country is, however, 
oppor-ed to tlie circular of the //o/y/c f//'o scdan.L'o^ the hth April, 18-11. 
It is there said, extradition does not apply to those W'ho have taken 
refuge in the territory of ilieir own country. Consequently, Franco 
can only demand the extradition of a Frenchman, or of a foreigner 
who has taken refuge in another country than that to which ho 
belongs. 

The point, excluded in the case which arose under the treaty of 
1794, of a matter, which, if established, would avoid tho effect of 
the act charged, has come up repeatedly under the present treaty. 
The case of the slave Anderson, charged with murder for having 
killed one of Jiis pursuers, wtis, after conflicting decisions in the 
coiir^ of Canada, and an appeal to the Queen’s Bench in England, 
terminated by the intervention of our civil war; but, in repeated 
instances, acts done under tho orders of tho Confederate OoTernment 
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were deemed noi to be witlilii the exiradiliou Ireaticij. It has been 
held, moreover, that tliosc treaties do not apply to olfeiices cognisable 
in tlie courts of the country to ■which the application is addressed. 
ThuSj.ii has been decided that piracy, in the treaty between England 
and the United Slates, means statute piracy, and not piracy under 
the law of nations. It may not be irrelevant to notice, in reference 
to the criticism on these decisions, that such was also the view taken 
by Sir G. Conic wall Lewis, writing in 185C1, and consequently before 
the American war. 

The rule as !<> *tho non-oxcmjition of citizens of the country from 
extradition has not been followed by the United States in the treaties 
concluded sub8( (|uently to those with England and France. After 
one treaty with Prussia, iicgotialed by Mr. Wheaton in 1845, had 
been rejected by the Senate, in consequence of the restriction, the 
point wasyicldr<k and in the treaty of 1852 with the German powers, 
as well as in most of tlic sub>e(|uent ones, a clause is inserted ex- 
cluding the su]>jects of llie country making the extradition. 

So far as re.eards England and the United States, though as to the 
former there c\i>t'< Jin exceptional provi>ion in the ea^c of murder, 
there is a reason why the trc'aly rule should ]>e dillercut from that 
applied to states ol‘ the continent, where, in ca<e of a crime .com- 
mitted abroad, it is cognisable in the country of the accused. 
And among the objections offered by the United States to the 
proposed rule, was the difficuliy which might, in making the dis- 
crimination, glow out of the ditfercnl views eiilerlaincd as to the 
effect of naturalisation. • 

“England lias made but one extradition tr(*a(y, tliat with Denmark 
of 18C2, in addition to (hose ulreatly mentioned. The United Slates, 
besides the treaties witli tlic German states, have them with JMoxico 
ami most of the states of South America. 

“ Tile existing treaties of France with tlio otlier countries of 
Europe are of an earlier date than those now obligatory on England 
and the United States, JMoreover, on the eontiiient, a[>art from trea- 
ties, the laws afford faeilities for c.\traditi<Mi whicli do not exist cither 
here or in England. 

“It may be remarked that no treaty made by England or the 
United States includes political crimes, and the views ol the English 
nation, aa elicited in the discus-sions respecting a new law to meet the 
case of the conspiracies against the life of the Emperor of ^he French, 
are a sufficient manifestation of their repugnance to any measure 
which would restrict the right of asylum. It was, also, strongly 
urged by Eoglandi in the case of the Poles and Hungarians, whose 
extradition was, in 1849, demanded of the Porte by Russia and 
Austria, that a surrender for political offences was not consistent 
with the modern law of nations. 

* “So far as regards the protection of a state against the intrusion of 
individuals either offensive^to its policy or objectionable on account of 
danger to its foreign or domestic tranquillity, no treaty with another 
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power ib necossniy. It in always cuiupeteut lo a atixiQ io cxi)el 
per&ous of whom it may for such reasons doire to he relieved, lielorc 
the war, some stales of the lluiuii where slavery did not exist ‘ x- 
cludod from their territory, as a police regulation, free coloured m *i), 
though they had been recognised, even as citizens, in other stat s; 
and ill this they were sustained by the supreme court of the Uniicd 
States. 

*’ It was enunciated by Lord Palmerston, in that the Briti-^h 

government has never ]>retended to provide for the internal safety of 
other states, 'fhe droit dc nnroi would meet, so far as a state it -elf 

concerned, all that an extradition treaty could accomplish, and 
would a\oid those international ditUoulties to whiidi an attempt to 
carry the treaty into etfcct might gi\e ri-c. 

*• Both the United States and England haw passed in furilj tr- 
ance ol: thc.'»c conventions, hut no ivarrant of cxtra«lition has e\cr 
been granted under the treaty with (ireal Britain, on tlic application 
of Franco. riidec\l, the fir-'t Hritirih act was .so inoperative as to h ad 
to a supplenientarv treaty in lSo2. and to the introduction of a new 
Bill into parliumenl. 'fhe >aine unwillingness to permit foreign intiT- 
■ vention in our criminal h\iri.‘7lul I-ai, which interierod witli the execution 
of ihe^fivnt law, prevented the passage of the second Act. 

‘*It seems that in tlic five year.s 1854-8, clc\eu applications were 
made under the treaty of England with the United States, on behalf 
of the latter, and diat six were grante<l, all of wdiich occurred, on 
{iccoimt of cases of homieido comiuittcu in American vessels, on tlie 
high seas. In all thc'-e in.-tance. , it i.s prc<umetl that no general 
extradition treaty was Jieee>sary to .secure the detention of the 
seamen on board of vc''Sels of their own nation till their return to the 
United JStatc-. 

1 have purpo-ely a\oidc<I referring to the exceptional caM'.s ai ising 
in t]io.-e Mahometan and Pagan countries where the indej>cndont 
juiisdictioii of the Franks is recognised ; but it maybe remarked 
that there have been, if there arc not now, states of Eurojic where u 
foreigner w ould he no mure secure a.s to the administration of criminal 
ju-tice tlian a Frank, without the existing immunities, would be in 
Turkey. 

“ Nor arc we always sure that these extradition conventions will 
not he used to effect political objects. Even in the late domestio con« 
test in the United States, the federal government frequently made 
demands, under the forms of extradition, which, if accorded, would 
have deUvered to them citizens of the seceding states, whose 
ofiences, if any, %vere of a political character, and connected with the 
pending hostilities. 

** In view of all the circumstances, and especially looking to the 
little practical benefit derived from extradition, compared with the 
evils to ^rsonal liberty which may result from it, I am induced to * 
consider it a serious question, whether the system of the surrender of 
persons within the jurisdiction of one state, on the demand of another, 
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either by llie intervention of treaty or from comity, should be 
maintained/^ 

“ ISaptemler 26, 18GG. 

I htid not, V lien 1 Iasi wrote, .^een tlie debates in the House of 
CViminoiM on Ain^ust 3rd. So far as tlie iletails of the Bill were 
inxolved. tJie <'iily ini[)oiaaiice arose from the iact that, if the 
principle on whh-li extriidition treaties arc based is erroneous, the 
less effective th ‘j are tlm better. I am (juitc aware that the 
jn oposed Acl, iticli F presume lias now passed, a/rrees with ours of 
18G0, but that does not affect my views respccling it. I have just 
noticed the rclui lanee of a United Slates commissioner to admit, on 
(ho authoriiy ol‘ the usage of the French court!-, written depositions 
as adequate evidence in a criminal charge, in a case of extradition at 
New York. 

'•Only a few } earft i^go we were about put ting an end to our consular 
<‘<mvention with Franco, becam'^e the consul at San Francisco availed 
hiinsoll* of tlie i ight. to refuse to give his testimony in open court, as 
inadvoi lently inserted in tin* treaty. Tlii^ was only .'-ettled by a 
renunciation oi the privih‘g(* for the futni’<*. In the Nether- 

lands minister having declined, as he had a right to do, apiicaring as 
a witness in a case of homicide at Wa-hingtou, and .at whiph he 
alone was ]ircs(*nl, his recall was rttiuesled. lie, with the con- 
currence of his government, proposed to give hie- declaration nnder 
oath, but the <iistriet altormy al ten'c -tated that it wouhl not be 
leceivcd in cv'flence. • • 

“It may be true tliah in of ('Xtratlltit>n, it may not be 

practicable, without .sending ll»c vvitncs.-es expressly to the country 
wlijrc the arrest is to be made, to confront them with the accused, but 
demamls of extradition have never been numemns ; and, certainly, no 
ordinary iiiconvv.'ineuc<' should he allowed i<» interfere with those 
time-honoured princijilcs on which the peisonal liberty of all within 
tiui Jnri>diclion i>f Kiigland or (ho^Unjled ISlales is understood to 
depend. Tlie exist<*iiee of fifty-three treaties which France has 
with foreign powers — lifty-one of whom lane a diflcronr system 
of criminal jurisfirudeiico from that which we have derived from 
our ancestors — is no argument to affect our legislation, nor is her 
decree of October 23, 1811, if still in force,” 
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On rohat Principle should a Bankrupt Late he founded? 
By Robert Wilson. 

T he main object of a bankrupt law i-^ to enable the eroditors of an 
insolvent debtor to administer his estate for paynumt of his deh:'%. 
Insolvency is the breach of an implied condiUon of the tenure 
the debtor’s property ; the event that gives vitality to a gt'iieial 
mortgage, incident to tlie state of indebtedness, hut dormant till llie 
fund for payment seems likely to be unequal to the discliarge of it>. 
total liability. Presumptively, there is a surplus, which enrri(.*s 
with it a right of administration ; for, tlie tixed oliargcs being 
coverejl, it is only the surplus that can gain or lose by good or ba<i 
management. But, to the extent of tlte debts, tlie property of ilui 
debtor belongs, in truth, to the creditors ; and, when proof of in- 
solvency shows an exj)Octati()n of deficiency, the government ought 
to pass to the virtual ownership. Appearances, imleed, may be 
deceptive ; the insolvent debtor may retain llic eonfideiice of hi.-> 
tradesmen and liis business connections ; tlie bankrupt estate may 
yield more than t^M-nty shillings in the pound. But as the deI)j[or 
has the ordering of his estate till insolvency is proved, notwith- 
standing the chance of a deficiency, so the creditors ought to liavo 
power to take possession when legal proof of insolvency has been 
given, notwithstanding the chance of a siirj>Ius. 

Bankruptcy shifts the insolvent's debts from his person to Lis 
property. Before bankruptcy, the <lebts are several charges upon 
the person, reaching the property sc parately and hidiroctly. After 
bankruptcy, the debts are portions of a consolidated total of indebted** 
ness, forming the primary interest in the property, and, in general, 
co-extensivc with the proprietorship. By agreement or common 
misfortune, jthe creditors, with interests numerous and diverse, have 
among them acquired all that was their debtor’s. They ^ arc a 
partnership or co-proprietorship, .such as usually works by the legal 
personality called incorporation. It follows, I think, that they ought 
to be incorporated ; the welfare of their union requiring' that they 
should have power to hold property, to contract, to sue and bo sued, 
by a common name, and power to govern themselves by meetings. 
The Association has propounded, as a question for discussion 
at Manchester — “ On what principle shoidd a bankrupt law be 
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ioumlr-1 V’ '1 fiat priiicipU', if I mistake uot, is lljc clccliun of the 
creditors, on j)ioof of insolvency, to transform their several claims 
upon lliC debtor’s person into a joint ownersliip of his property, 
subject only f) the duty of accounting with the debtor for any 
ultimate surplus. Bankruptcy ought, I think, to be an jissumptioii 
of pro]>rietoi>liip by the creditors, expropriating the debtor, and 
promising to ilic debtoi-, in exchange for his properly, a discharge 
from liis debt". An acquisition optional and corporate ; or, for 
brevity, corporate appropriation. 

“On what }n’incij)lc should a bankrupt law be founded?” On 
corporate ai>pi'>priation : a principle comprising or involving four 
distinct but [connected notions — namely, first the co-proprietorship 
of the creditor.'' ; secondly, it.s optional acquisition; thirdly, its cor- 
porate chanictcr; and, fourthly, its substitution for the aggregate of 
personal claim.^i. 

As the bankrupt law now stands, the creditors have little else to 
do but to look on and see the csUitc devoured, like the oyster in tlie 
fable, by a court and its olficials. The Bill of the late government 
borrowed from the law of Scotland a remedy for this scandal. In 
effect, thougli not by name, it accepted the principle of corporate 
management after adjudication. The order of a court, declaring the 
debtor to be a bankrupt, was to ve.''t in the creditors the power of 
administration. At a meeting to be convened by the court when 
the sontciico of bankruptcy should have been pronounced, the 
creditors were to appoint a trustee, whose duty it should be to wind 
up tlie estate, as their paid agent, under their control, and, in legal 
matters, under the Control of a court. 

To liberty of management I would add liberty of acquisition. 
The proprietorship of the creditors ought, I think, to be assumed, 
not imposed. Tlic court should determine only that, in point of 
law, the debtor is liable to be made bankrui)t ; leaving it for the 
creditors to determine, at a meeting simultaneously convened by the 
court for the purpose, whether, in point of fact, he is to be made 
bankrupt or not. A refusal by the creditors to give their sanction 
to the bankruptcy should, unless judicially reversed, remit the pauper 
debtor coming to be whitewashed to the burden of personal responsi- 
bilitr. We might abolish what remains of imprisonment for debt 
(with or without provision of some other penalty instead of it),^ud 
yet give to the creditors, as a body, under judicial conti*ol the option 
of refusing to substitute for their several claims upon the debtor’s 
person, and through his person upon his property, a joint ownership 
of his property. Acceptance or refusal of the bankruptcy should be 
the primary busiuoss of the first meeting of creditors ; and their 
negative decision, unless rororsed on appeal to a court, or by the 
contrary decision of a later meeting of creditors, should, for some 
moderate time, say a year, preclude any further resort to any bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction*' 

In this way, protection might bo withheld, year by year, ^m flie 
d€btor*8 property ; not, as the Bill propose^ by stripping Wn firi't 
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and punl.sl)ing him attcrwardis, but by to strip the man tliiil 

is already naked. 

Bankruptcy an i thou t a-.^ots \AOiihl still be possible ; but only il‘ tin- 
debtors explanations sln)uld be such as to induce a meeting el' his 
creditors to accept a nominal cession of his })roperty, for the })nrpo.>c 
of enabling him to apply afterwards to be di.schai-g4*d from his del)ts. 

Judicial control wouhl ensure regularity of proceeding; and might 
soinetimesj on grounds of equity, annul or modify an arbitrary exer- 
cise of legal power; as Avlicn (lu‘ Court of Cliancery gives relief to 
the contractor again>t an inequitable suspension of the engineer’s 
certilicate. 

The meeting might be convened either at the in>tanoc of a ert-ditor 
or at the instance of the debtor; for, if banknqUey were tlie act of 
the creditors, and not of the court, tln‘re wouhl be m; need to deprive 
the dclj/lor, as the Bill })ropo.^ed to do, of tlu* jaover tliat ho now has 
to initiate the proceedings. On a creditor’s ])etition, there would be 
proof, judgment, and a suniciont numbcT of adverti>emeiits ; on the 
debtor’s, u virtual confcs^ioI^ and, besides the advertisements, a cir- 
cular based on a \erified list of creditors filed with the petition. 

The creditors having come togotlicr, their iirst business would, us 
we have seen, be to accept or refuse the bankruptcy. On accept- 
ance, nhey would iletennine whether the estate should be got in ami 
distributed in the manner prescribed by the bankrupt law, or in some 
other manner ; whether, to state^' the distinction more ‘concisely, the 
liquidation consequent on bankruptcy should be statutory or conven- 
tional. It would, for example, be Svithin the competence of a 
meeting to determine that the estate should b« wound up under 
inspection ; to do so, I mean, on obtaining the debtor’s consent to 
dispense with the general law. Yet, to follow tliat law would be an 
exceptional resort to official aid, not the normal method of adjusting 
the relations between the debtor and his creditors. For law is use- 
fully active only where there are legal disagreements, or difficult 
legal requirements; and men of business need not be taught by Act 
of Parliament Jiow to wind up an estate. 

Here I must pause to settle tlie question of a name. Between the 
judicial ifvarrant for the co-operation of the creditors and their eboicQ 
between th8 two methods of liquidation, theie is to come an assqmp- 
tion of proprietorship, W hat shall it be called ? 1 have been caU* 

ing it bankruptcy; meaning by that term expropriation of an insol- 
vent debedi* by a mccting*of creditors judicially convened. 

Self-action being the rule, and legal intervention the exception, the 
conventional method of liquidation is entitled to take precedence of 
the statutory method. Precedence in rank, so to say; with which is 
coincident an immeasurable precedence in value. For statutory liqui- 
dation seldom comes into play when there is an estate to divide. 

But conventional liquidation has its peculiar difficulty. For the 
convention is in general madc^ not with all the creditors, but with a 
certain krge majority of them. The bankrupt law empowers a 
majonf^ number, representing tbrec-fourths in value, of creditors 
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Ibi* £10 and upwards, lo bind a dissciilient or absent minority. Why 
:'()? IncorpojMlc the ci’cdilors a.^ c()-pn>})riet()rs, and the vole of a 
niecliji,i>' nii;;lil be t]n*> ntteranco of llieir coin])ositc ixasonality. But, 
while they air indepondonl holders of separate elainis, there is no 
principle lhal 1 cun sec in to nuiniK'rs (a* anioiinls, liowever 

]'rot»ortionall} larpfi*, a power to govern lint concerns, di^tinet ihongli 
.similar, of per. ons who are not united. If J am merely an individual 
eiaimnnt, I ba's(‘ a right to expect payment of iny liltle bill of £20, 
ibougli a hundred other eredito^-s, claimants for tens of thousands, be 
eontent (o take less than Avhat is due lo them. 

ddic worst eriminal lias an impartial hearing; a creditor maybe 
hoiiiith witlioni a hearing, by tlie compact of rolation.s and friends of 
the delator, foi-tod into the list of cre<litors. 

We have i<> do with the binding of a minority by an em]>irical 
law ; a law aiming a.t a 1 * 0 *^ 1111 , but renting on no intedligiblc prineijdc. 
i\roreovcr, in ‘'the want of a piineiph* of ])inding an clement of 
weakness wdiieli loo.^ens tljc bond ; the binding being done, as it 
weiv, liall-heart(‘dly, w'itli a re.'^ervalion to each member of the 
minority of an ampler facility for unbinding himsedf. For unbinding 
himself individually — Ibr taking (‘xeeption to the arrajigoment. so far 
only as it atfeets hiiii>(‘lf — ami for doing this leiMirely, in the course 
of years, if lie thinks fit to wait. 

1 have been (’ontending that the bankrujit law faulty, in prin- 
eij)le and practice, at the point at whieh alone it louche-' conventional 
licjuidation ; na.nely, in the binding of a minoiily. Tlie practical 
fault may be seen at a glance by observing Jjow conventional liquida- 
tion works. 

The debtor may be supposed to Jiave come to an understanding 
with the body of liis creditors, to have executed a deed in their 
favour, to hAve procured the required proportion of assents, and, 
having deposed to this fact, to have registered the deed, and to have 
obtained, fur the protection of his person and property, the usual 
certificate of registration. 

Some ten or twenty creditors, how'cver, as is usual in such cases, 
stand aloof in the sollish hope of getting more than .their share of the 
estate. These are bound, if the procecding.s are regular ; but each 
of thorn is separately licensed to worry the ilebtor at discretion till 
the validity of the arraiigeincnt shall have been established against 
himself. Each dissentient may, at any time betw’ecn the six or more 
years prescribed for the limitation of actions, contest (he validity of 
the arrangement by a separate action for the recovery of his claim. 
Ho may urge before the court, as matter of law, that the deed of 
arrangement made behind his buck is wrong in form; ami the judges, 
acting as if voluntary cession were “ against common right, spell 
each word for a flaw. Their criticism is commonly successful ; some- 
thing, they say, was put in that ought to have been loft out, or 
something left out that ought to have been put in. Moreover, each 
dissentient may, by denying that tho deed has the required p^^ortion 
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of assenlti, go to trial uu an ij'Suo ot tact, wido enough to let iu 
evidence for and against every credit and eveiy debit contained in 
the account of every creditor, as.^enting oi‘ dishcutiiig. Meanwhile, 
the unhappy debtor has no means of knowing whether he ha- made 
an arrangement with his creditors or iu>t. lie may have to <U fend a 
dozen heavy law- suits, of interminable duration, all about th<’ same 
question, or miscellany of questions ; and, being told by liis advisers 
that, of three deeds which are tried, seaieely om* has a chance ot stand- 
ing, he may decline, as an honest ma^, to accept — as an uncerti heated 
insolvent he may not easily obtain — assistance for tlie revival of his 
business. In short, he may i)e ruined, aiul an arrangennent benehclal 
to the creditors may be frustrated, not by prout that the arrangement 
is illegal, but for want of proof that it is not so. 

In the contest between the convention of the body of credito rs and 
the claim of the individual tlisscutieiit, a pre-um}>tiou of validiiy may 
belong, and must be eonhned, to one or to ilie other ot the two 
opposite titles. Wo might imagine an arrangeinout so constituted as 
to hold good unless reversed ; hut our actual lawa\\ards a presumptive 
right to the opposing creditor, and tn‘ats the arrangement as nothing, 
till established, in the particular conte-t, by aliirinutivc proof of the 
fulfilment of the complex coinlitions of validity. 

is it possible, consistently wdlh a due regard to any right 
that may belong to the adverse claimant, to transfer the })resumption 
of right from the claim to the ari'angcmenl t This is po.ssible ; for a 
like transfer of presumption has, witinyjt injustice, been accomplished, 
under like conditions, in statutory li([uidation. 

Bankruptcy was at lirst introduced, some three centuries ago, as 
a sort of private warfare — as a raid of petitioning and ac<*epti ng 
creditors on the domains of the debtor, in (h*i<»gaiion of his ordinary 
rights, and to the prejudice also of the rights of dissentieut creditors. 
The inroad might be resisted, not ordy directly, by proeetalings to 
annul the commission, but alse indirectly, at any time within tlie 
ordinaiy period of limitation, by an action at the suit of the debtor 
to get back his property, and by as many other actions as there were 
dissentient creditors earnest enough to sue for their several claims. 

But modem bankruptcy is something very different from this; 
binding the debtor, unless promptly contested; and binding dis- 
sentient creditc^s provisionally during its ordinary *progrcsSr attd 
finally on the allowance of the certificate. Bankruptcy has under- 
gone a change in some degree similar to that which, in old times, 
transformed the customs of a tribe into the law of a territory. It 
has become, in effect, an act of the state, careful, indeed, of privato 
rights, but in the main binding upon everybody. It may be said to 
have assumed the character of a judgment in vem* 

. Under the modern bankrupt law, the adverse claimant is, in effect, 
deprived of power to disturb the statutory liquidation otherwise 
than by a prompt and direct impeachment of the bankruptcy. Under 
our still more recent law for the winding-up of joint-stock companies, 
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a like doprivation is immediately consequent on the order or resolu- 
tion to wind up. Ill conventional liquidation, immunity from distur- 
bance is wanting, and ought to be supplied.- 

Of course, cacli dissentient creditor must have leave to stand up 
for himself ngninst any attempt on the ])art of his fellow-creditors to 
prejudice his rights. But wdiat should bo the method of his resist- 
ance? Not to lie in wait outside the camp of the majority, for the 
purpose of hostile entry at some unguarded point; but to take part 
with his fellow-creditors in the exercise of a common, indivisible, 
corporate owin rslii]). ]f bankruptcy is a change of property from 
the debtor to (he creditors, the multiform character of the new pro- 
prietorship necessitates a power to govern by majorities. A power 
subject to judicial control ; but, except as controlled, implicating each 
member, though dissentient, of llie governing body, in the competent 
acts of those majorities. 

If conventional liquidation ought to be the normal consequence of 
bankru})tcy, tin* binding of a minority — the question why to bind, 
bow to bind, and how to make the binding manifest — is the essence 
of the bankni[>t law. To that subject, accordingly, 1 have been 
giving a chief .'^hare of atteiilion. IMy remarks on it may be summed- 
up in three propositions namely (1) the convention, unless promptly 
contested, should be lliial ; (2) tinality should be the mamrity of 
prc8um])tivc validity ; (.*1) the presumplioii should be an iDcidcnt of 
incorporation. 

Tlic resolution accepting the bankruptcy would, on registration, 
incorporate the creditors ])y the name of “The creditors of so-and-so,” 
naming tlie bankrupt person or tirin. 

It would also 1)0 a judgment in ran; conclusive on the debtor, 
tlie creditors, and all other j)ersons, unless reversed hy a court, on 
application made by the de])tor, or hy a creditor or creditors, within 
a tixed and moderate period. 

Acee])tance of conventional liquidation, in place of statutory 
liquidation, by the same or hy a subseijuent meeting, would, unless 
reversed in like manner, be alike conclusivo. 

The court empowered to reverse ought rather to coiTCCt errors 
and supply deficiencies. Let us cease to look on statutory liquida- 
tion as the proper fate of insolvency, and on conventional liquidation 
as intrusive, and arrangements of creditors will bo regulated by a 
supervision as gentle and considerate as is that which the Court of 
Chancery gives to schemes of charity, and the courts generally to 
awards. 

Not that the resolution of one bare majority must for all purposes 
be sufficient. Let acceptance of the bankruptcy be carried or nega- 
tived by a majority in value aloue;.-but anything out of the common 
rulef — or example, an inspection — should, like the special resolution of 
a joint-stock company, be dependent on the sanction of some largo 
majority, such as a majority in number and three-fourths in value : 
and perhaps it might not be amiss, following tlio same precedent, to 
require confirmation of the resolution, at a second meeting, by a mere 
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majority in nniniicr niul rnhio. A single ninjorily in niiinber and 
vaino, })erliaps a majority in value alone, oiijrht, on principle, I think, 
to be enough for any pur*|)ose of atlinini>ttatlon ; })ut lest the insol- 
vent’s friends should pack a nicefing, it wouM hi* [>rudent to "c«[uire, 
for any special ]>urposo, an excess of majority largf; enough tf' eli- 
minate (he disturbing element of sinister i^tcre'^l, 

The power of the cn‘ditors, as a corporate body, to get In the 
estate, and to convert it into moticy, must, on priii(*iple, include an 
nnlimifod iliseretion as to the mode of sale. Wiietliei' that disci elion 
should be intrusted to a majoiity in value, or number and \.'ilu<\ 
simply, or to a majority representing a larger proportion of vnhic — 
wbotber the resolution (d* the pre>eribed inajuriiy should take idTeet 
immediately, or .should need eontirniation at a second meeting- ilie-e 
are questions to bo detonnined on an i-stimate of the nverage oxl<‘nt by 
which frientlship for the in>ol\ent divert.s the votes of the creditors 
from the common interest, and on an estimate of the risk of .surprise*. 
But to some sort of majority, to a resolntion single or double, sbouM 
be conceded an unrestricted authority to ofbu* tin* ostat** for .«al(; in 
the best market, and on terms the most likely to he ncceptuhlo. 
There should bo. power to m‘11 ou credit; power, thciefore, to sell 
to the in.solveiit or bis friends for a comi>osition on the debts. Thi.s 
power the law now gives, but the Hill propo.sed to take away. 

Why prevent a composition, if the parties choo.se to nuike it. 
Becau.se choice is incomplete without unanimity? The fact is not 
so where the .subject affected is a corporate ownet^liip, and not a 
schedule of debts. 

Connected with administration and composition, yet in part distinct 
fh)m them, is the debtor’s acquittance. 

To the creditors the power to give acquittance Is valuable, as a 
commodity that may bo bartered for an increase of com|)ositionj or 
for as.sistance in winding uy ^he estate. And the debtor who is 
adversely expropriated i.s entitled to expect that an acquittance 
should, on the fnlfiJinent of hi.s duties under the bankrupt law, be 
awarded to him judicially by the creditors them.‘«clTe3, or by a court, 
iinlc.s.s catiso should be .^hown to the contrary. 

The Hill proposed to wdihhold both the conventional and the 
judicial acquittance, unless the estate should have yielded six^niuU 
eightpenee in the pound. 

Discretion and di.scrirnination wore alike to merge in a pecuniary 
test of innocence. Impri.soiimcnt for debt was to cease; but who- 
ever .should not pay six-and-cightpence in the pound was to be 
coerced for six years. The man wlio sfiould have the ill-luck to be 
robbed was to le a citizen or an outlaw, according to the extent of 
the robbery. From debts contracted under limited liability, even the 
dhshoncHt debtor might escape, on giving up so much of lii.s property 
as his dedds coub! reach ; yet the debtor without limit — it Is tny friend 
Mr. Jfuwcs who hiu suggested to me this contrast — the debtor wdth- 
ont limit, nlthntifrh he were altogether blameless, the victim, perhaps, 
of fraud or misfortune, cheered on to new exertions by the respect 
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njicl sympathy of his ci-cditors — sncli a nifin, wlioa stripped of evcry- 
tliing, was to remain a dehtor still, condeniiied to inaction and star- 
vation, liud<llo<l up with th(‘ speiulthrift and the swindler in the 
indiscr’minatc j)erialty of a merciless law. Alas for bankruptcy 
reform, if thi,^ is a speeijiien of it! ^V''e Iiav(^ learned from Mr. 
Jiuckle that ri'^lit and wrong arc things of small account, and that 
intellect is the ingle motive force of human j)rogress ; Mr. Molhitt’s 
later inspiration teaches, that the third part of* a pound sterling is tlie 
measure of honesty and justice. 

We miglit give to tlic creditors, on a principle recognised by the 
law of Scot land, a power over the accpilttanee, considei'ahle at first, 
but becomijig less and less as time elapses. For sojiie moderate time, 
say for six niojiths from the <latc of the bankruptcy, wc might reepaire, 
in favour of tlic accpiittanee, a majority e(pial to that rccpiircd for a 
<^pecial arrangement; and, (juartcr hy quarter, dimlnihli the requisite 
majority, till, in two years or so, the power to givoacapiittance should 
lapse entirely to a court. I do not lay much stress on particular 
periods of time, or proportions of votes: what I contend for, in the 
matter of acquittance as in other things, is ilui principle of coi'porate 
action, at a meeting, or at siieeessivc meetings, as opposed to the 
collection of separate voles or assents by caiivtissing individuaj cre- 
ditors out of doors. 

The creditors ought to act judicially; hut would they? At a 
meeting, J think they would; their juri.-dietion wouM be a rough sort 
of jury trial. 

At anyrate, tbe dose of punishment of which they had the dis- 
pensing would be, comparatively, a mild corrective. Positive crime 
would be left to the criminal law ; but there are minor shades of 
criminality more fit to be punished by the censure of a man^s fellows 
than by the formal decision, of a judge. We 'may, if wo please, call 
the power to censure a debtor by dcLaying his acquittance au excep- 
tion from the civil right of acquittance; I prefer to call it a limited 
summary jurisdiction jn the separate department of crime. 

What a bankrupt Jaw ought to do is to continue, after insolvency, 
under the ownorship of many, the manngomeiit which, before insol- 
vency, existed under the owjiership of one. In order to continue the 
management, we must, in u manner, reproduce the unity, by giving 
to the creditors the means of acting togetlicv. These are at present 
almost wholly wanting; tho Bill would have suj)j>licd them, for 
administrative purposes, iji stfUutory )i([uidatiou. Jthas been my 
object, ill this paper, to show how the sup[)ly might be rendered in 
fuller measure, in connexion with liquidation statutory or conventional, 
not for administration only, but also, earliia* and laicr, for acceptance 
of the bankruptcy, and for acquittance of the bankrupt. 

Bankruptcy comniissionci\s are judicial managers, whose occupation 
would be gone if management should cease to bo judicial. Bankrupt 
law, properly so called, might then be ivdministerod by (ho County 
Courts; pr rather — as my friend Mr. Hastings has, with good reason, 
suggested— by one stationary County Court in tbe chief town of each 
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county; and by tlio Court of Chancery, always oxcellent in its 
principles, and now rapid in its movements, as a Court of original 
and appellate jurisdiction. The Court of Chancery, already the 
superior Court of Bankruptcy, luis jurisdiction likewise in the winding- 
up of estates of deceased persons, and of joint-stock companies. Its 
several functions, in matters of insolvency, miglit be, to a i:i*(‘at 
extent, assimilated; and its existing practice miglit be enlarged for 
the reception of an extended jurisdiction in the winding-up of estates 
of living persons. Insolvency might be a province of equity, till law 
and equity shall blend into one comprehensive code of the rules and 
principles of civil justice. 


The Court of Bankruptcy : is it to be abolished or retained 
By William Hawes, F.G.S* 

I N again calling the attention of the Society to our laws of debtor 
and creditor, especially in relation to bankruptcy, I propose to 
consider the stibject entirely from a commercial point of view. 

All will admit that, from some cause or other, the administration 
of the law by the Court of Bankruptcy does not produce results 
satisfactory to the commercial community, and tliat it requires imme- 
diate improvement. 

It does not quickly or economically realise the as.set8 of insolvent 
traders. It does not check commercial frauds, or punish them when 
exposed. It does not in its procedure di-scrimiimto between misjur- 
tune and fraud. It does not meet the exigencies of modern com- 
merce, in its relation .to limited liability companies or to insolvent 
chartered companies. But it interpo.^cs most unnece.ssury obstacles 
in the way of the distribution of tlie funds i)laccd under its control, 
in the general management of estate.s, and in tittir final settlement. 

It .causes a most extravagant waste of creditors* pi*operty, and 
injures the character of debtors, by ihc charges and losses it inflicts 
upon them in their progress tlirough the Court, thereby reducing the 
fund belonging to their creditors, and seriously affecting their future 
prospects. 

It offers" great facilities for the concealment of fraud, and with- 
holds from creditors that control of their property which is required 
for its most advantageous reali.sation and speedy distribution. 

The object, then, of this paper is to suggest such alterations in 
the administration of the law of bankruptcy as will remove the 
objections now almost universally entertained respecting it, and to 
submit for consideration a procedure which it is hoped will equally 
protect the interests of creditors and debtors. 

It is of great importance that this question should now receive the 
fullest investigation, for a new Bankruptcy Bill would, in all proba- 
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biiity, liave bee n passod in the hist session of parliament but for the 
unexpected chanf^e which took place in the government, and which 
liill, whilst it would have removed many defects in the existing law, 
would have na, lined the Court of Bankruptcy, with its expensive ma* 
chiuery and tedious ]jjocedurc, which have proved to be injurious to 
tlie jaiblio. Ill order, then, to assist in arriving at a sound judg- 
ment upon the alterations I venture to suggest should be made in the 
administration of our law of debtor and creditor, I must brieliy notice 
the changes vhicli have been sanctioned by tin* legislature during 
the last few years in tlie relations bet ween creditni's and their debtors : 

( 1) by the aboliflon ol" the tyrannous pressure of arrest on mesne 
jirocess, whiidi, wlioii resorted to, deprived the main body of creditors, 
often through the vindictiveness of one, of the services of the debtor 
when they were most required for the benefit of his estate ; (2) by the 
establishment of county courts, in which nearly 1,000,000 of plaints, 
involving sums from £50 downwards, and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to little sliortof £2,000,000 sterling, are heard annually ; (3) by 
the suppression of antiquated forms, and the removal of technijal 
and artificial obstructions to the progress of suits in the superior 
courts, that formerly so choked the avenues of justice that the 
approach wuis practically denied ; (4) by improvements in the law of 
partnership, including the introduction of limited liability ; (5) by 
widening the area from wdiich evidence may be collected, and by 
means of which creditors can giv(3 evidence in their own causes ; 
(6) by the abolUion of the In, solvent Court, and of the distinction 
between tradi%3 and non-traders. 

The effect of those improvements, and of the increased facilities 
afforded by railways and electric telograplis to debtors and creditors 
for communicating rapidly one with the other, has been most bene- 
ficial to trmtfe. Dishonest debtors now seldom appeal to law, as was 
froquontly the case in l<)rmer times, to delay, or to defeat by special 
jilcas, the payment of a dfht ; and creditors can so easily and so 
quickly sue their debtors for payment in the ordinary tribunals, that 
courts for the exclusive purpose of managing the affairs of debtors 
and creditors ajipear to Iiave become useless to trade and commerce. 
Indeed, the creditor now only needs legal assistance wdien his insol- 
vent debtor refuses to give compulsory power over his property, 
whereby his affairs may be inquired into, and immediate measures 
taken for the security and the subsetptent ei[ual division of the assets 
among his creditors. 

The mode in whicii tliis aid may be given, and the authority by 
whom the first steps sliould he taken, form the subject of this paper. 

The question, therefore, for consideration is, whether a special 
court for the settlement of the affairs of insoh ent debtors is necessary 
in the interest of creditors or debtors ? 

I contend that no such court is required, and that its existence, 
unless proved to be beneficial, must be injurious to trade. 

I'he Court of Bankruptcy appears to me to rest on unsound prin- 
ciples. First, it assumes Uiat^ tlu*ough its olScers, it can administer 
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insolvent estates better than tlie parties interested can do — the cre- 
ditors and the dol)tor'i ; it tlierefore entirely de[)rives them, if not of 
all power of action, of so much, that their interest in the roalis.ition 
is so weakened, and their indneemen! to (‘\'crt llumiselves beneth ially 
to Indnence tlie administration is ncutralisi'4^ that practically tbe 
entire duty of administerinij bankrupts’ estiit(‘s devolves upon the 
court and its officers. 

Now, no solvent trader, retiring* from bu^niess. would ask a < nirt 
to collect bis debts, and settle ditlcrences t>xistin^ between him and 
his debtors and creditors, or to collect his irood debt% while in busi- 
ness ; why. then, should a Court be inaiutained to pmfoi*ni this duty 
for traders in respeet of debts <Uio trom tlu-h* insoUeut customers" 

To relic\e (‘redilors, by the compulsory action of a Court of Ibiiik- 
ruptev, from tlio duty of carefully wateblni: the "i ttleuumt of the 
estates of insolvent debtors, is to prevent tlu'ir acijuirimf experience 
in one of the most imf)ortant deparunents of business. Jt deprives 
them of the of^portunity of in(|uirin;i* into the causes of each iiisol- 
v^cy — of traeinp: the steps by which it has jiriscu -of* bmiefitiii" l»y 
the experieuco or imprudence of others cuii:a"(Ml in their own trade. 
Were all iusolveneies wound-up by (!n*ditois, or by trustees appointed 
by them, thoroughly cognisant of the l isks and detailsof each business, 
not only would a vast amount of information he utilist-d wliicdi is now 
lost, but traders who juiss through the Court <d’ Jkinkru[)try with 
scarcely a remark w<mld either he precluded from too easily re- 
entering into business, and again running the dofVnward career 
which has been fatal to so many, or they would, from* tlie evidence 
of their integrity furnished to their creditors in the course of the 
inquiry into their aftairs, receive support which would ensure future 
success. , 

And, further, the Court treats debt ns r crime, and therefore, by 
its first steps, denuding the debtor of all his property, and, treating 
him as entirely unworthy of trust, sells it oft', generally by public 
auction, without any regard to his interest. It obliges him to pass 
through forms destructive of nil ^elf-estccm — for honest and dishonest 
are treated alike by the (.'curt of bankruptcy — and, whatever may 
be the opinion of his conduct or of his means to pay liis debts, it 
releases him from his liability to pay them, puldicly stigmatised as a 
bankrupt trader paying a small dividend, ilio smallness of which has 
to a great extent been caiHcd by the heavy charges of the Court, 
and from the estate being realised under its direction in a manner 
most prejudicial to the interests of the debtor as well as to those of 
tbe creditors. Everything that can be done to lessen the probability 
of a trader’s rc-estiiblishnient in trade, after passing through the 
Court, appej<;*.s to be carefully attended to, and the result of the 
operation of this vicious and unjust system appears so obnoxious to 
the public that nearly all insolvent estates of importance — especially 
those in wdiich imprudence and error of jftd^mont are the greatest 
faults which can be attributed to the partners— are carefully kept 
aift of Court, as well to protect the property as to relieve (he debtor 
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from tlio etip^mn wlitcli mn5Jt nttacli to liini for yonr.s aftor be lias 
l^^^.«^SGd tlironj^Ii iho unjust onb^al. 

But ii* the Court ol‘ Bankniptey dof‘s not fuliil tbo dutioft for 

liifli i! Avus oi igiiuilly estaljlislieil, il is so entirely iinsuit(‘(l to meet 
lJu* progressive wants of trad**- and eonnnorec tliat insolvent trading 
eoinpanit‘s, ree< ntly foniicMl under the Limited JJa)>ility Act of 18G2, 
and ebartered eonipaui("<, ari‘ exchnled from its juri>dietion, and arc 
\vound-uj> in the Court of Cbaneery ; atid not oidy are they so ex- 
cluded, but tlie [)rincipl(‘s wbieb govern tlie licpiidatiou of such 
companies are as directly opj^osed to those* which regulate the pro- 
ceedings in beukruptey as tin* ro]mtation of tlie CVmrts, and the 
learning of tie*, judges ))residing f)ver them, are superior one to the 
other. 

The Court of Bankruptcy assumes the entire man.agenient of the. 
])ankriit»t’s e.^late, colle(Us his debt.s deeides all rjuostions of biAt" and 
custom of trade, and relcas(‘'< the debt(»r I'rom his liability to bis 
creditors, not ))ecau.sc be has done bi< utmost to assist in winding-up 
his estate for the bi'iiefit ot' bis creditors, but ]>eeau-e lie ha.s complied 
with certain statutory coudilioii.''. 

The Court of Chancery only suporiutouds tlie administration of 
the estate of an insolvent company. It liear< objections to. and, if 
satislied, satictions tin* appoint inejit of lifjuidators .'-elected by the 
sliar(*bolders or parties intere.sted in the colleetion and (li^trii)Ution of 
the company’s asset.s ; indeed, where llierc are ample asset*^ and no 
differcnce.s among tin* sliarebobiers or crc<litors, tie* Act ]U’ovido.s for 
a voluntary liquidation without anv interference liy tin; C'ourt. 

The entire .spirit of the administration of estates of limited or 
chartered partnerships in Chancery is to leave the realisation of 
the esbato to pro])er ]iersoiKs selected by the parties interested, the 
creditors and shareholders^ and approved by the Court. Why entirely 
different principles of liquidation should he applied to partnerships 
trading under limited liability, Avhich have only recently been known 
to tho law, from tliose trading under unlimited liability, it is difficult 
to Understand. 

Ill a few years, in all probability, tlie change which is taking place 
in mercantile partnerships, large and small, by converting them into 
limited liability companies, will leave to the (’curt of Bankruptcy 
those cases only wliich were till recently exclusively Avound-up in the 
Insolvent Court ; and it Avill become a Court, not for traders in the 
commerdul sense, but for those who belong to no class, Avhoso estates 
are almost too iusignllicnnt to be noticed liy the public. 

If, then, it bo not abolished, it Avill become an inferior court, 
maintained at an extravagant cxpeiiso for tho AA^ork done, and will 
continue in existence only so long os it can escape tho exposure of 
ita uselOBsiiess. 

The more this question is considered, the more satisfied, I think, 
the public tvill become that a Court of Bankruptcy is no longer 
required j Utid that all tlie legal action that is necessary to ensure 
the proper distHbutiohi of the aesbte of iUsolveht debtors’ estates hiay 
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be satisfactorily porformeil by the County Court^udges, who, on the 
application of creditors, supported by siiflicient evidence, should have 
authority to grant a peremptory order for the attendance of a debtor, 
and, if the debtor have no just defence to the claim made against 
him, or does not obey the summons, then to call a meeting of ^ueh 
debtor s creditors, for the purpose of appointing trustees for the 
management of his estate; or, on the application of a debtor, the 
County Court judge should, upon receiving from him an under- 
taking to call, within an (’arly lixed date, a meeting of his creditors, 
and lodging with the Court a list of his creditors and the amount ho 
is indebted to each, grant to such debtor protection for his per-on 
till a mooting of creditors can be held and trustees appointed for (ho 
management of the estate, and then such further protection as may 
be approved by the meeting or the trustees. 

The legal forms retpiirod t(» secure the pr<»per issue of the notices 
to creditors, and to coerce an obstruct ive or absent debtor, and for 
the subsccpiont management of flic estate, are not for me to suggest. 
The principle of giving bankruptcy adjudication to tlio County Court 
iudges has already been admitted, but tlieir authority originates under, 
and is controlled by, the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, by which the 
estate at onco vests in the Court, and it is to this procedure, as 
opposed to that of management by trustees elected by the creditors, 
that I am endeavouring to call public attention. 

Tlie advantages offered to men of business from the limitation of 
their pecuniary liability, and by relicidng them front responsibility, 
either personal or social, if they lose all the capital entrusted to their 
management in a limited company, and incur debt beyond that 
capital, for the payment of which no provision is made (and ‘into the 
cause of such debt being incurred there is no public inquiry), must, 
ere long, if the present law and Court of Bankruptcy be retained, 
convert every i>artnershij> into a limite<l company; for who, with un- 
limited liability and subject to the bankrupt laws, can compete 
successfully with ii\al.s trailing under such superior conditions t 

And the argument in favour of converting private partnerships 
into small limited Jiahility companies will be infinitely stronger if 
the unwise provision of the late Attornoy-Generars Bill, requiring 
the payment of a minimum dividend of Gs. Sd. in the pound before ft 
debtor can obtain a release from liis liabilities, becomes law, for all 
experience show.s that it is rare for insolvent estates wound-up In 
bankruptcy to realise that sum, after paying the enormous expenses 
in bankruptcy, and bearing the ruinous loss caused by the peremp- 
tory sale by auction of stock, property, fixtures, <&c., &c., fts bank- 
rupt's effects, as well as the destruction of good-will, and the loss of 
interest on money paid into Court-all severe sources of loss, 
moderately e.Hiitnated at 50 per cent, on the value of a working 
business, but which would Im 3 more or less avoided were estates 
liquidated by the parties interested in the realisadon of the assets. 

Looking, then, at the law of debtor and creditor as it is now 
adcainistered, having one court and one procedure for one class of 
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tnidert?, who, wlicu obli^^ed to Hubniil to its jurisdiction, are Mibjcct 
to mueh public opprobrium, to severe loss and great personal incon- 
venience, and, \iiider certain circunisianc(‘s, to heavy penalties, and 
who can only obtain a discharge from it by gi\ing up all their 
j)roperty for peremptory realisation by oilicers having no interest in 
tho estate, and unolker court accessible only to a special class of 
traders, who, though equally in <Iebt, and whose misconduct equally 
requires ex})()siirc and ])ublic comlemnation, can obtain relief from 
their d(‘bts williout ]>ublic opprobi*iujn oi* any ])ersonal inconve- 
nience, enu any one hesitate a moment in arriving at the conclusion 
that such anomalies ought to bej’cnioved, and that a vigorous effort 
should be made to provide an uniform law and procedure applicable 
to all traders and trading companies and non-traders, rather than to 
attempt, as lh() Attorney-General did in his Bill of last year, to 
maintain a court and a course of procedure which are universally 
condemned as unsuitable to the jwesent and con^tantly-elianging 
demands of commerce at hoiim and abroad? 

All that traders require to cuable them to arrange with thcii* 
insolvent debtors is a simjde, ready, and inexpensive mode of 
obliging debtors to surrender their property, and for enabling 
creditors to meet to elect trustees to collect and distribute their 
debtor’s property, and to give legal alithority to the resolutions of 
such meetings. 

To initiate and to direct the first proceedings for this purpose the 
County Court judges are eminently suited. They hold courts all 
over the country, are always on the spot to receive 'applications, 
either by creditors for the summons of debtors, or from debtors to 
summons creditors, and also to direct responsible officers to take 
interim possession of property before a meeting of creditors can be 
held and trustees appointed* 

These stops being taken, the entire management of the estate should 
vest in the trustees, subject to such rules for proper accounting for, 
and the security of, receipts and the speedy and ])roper administration 
of the estate as the County Court judge may, on the application of 
the creditors or debtors, deem requisite for their nuUiial protection. 
But to enable this system, cheap and inexpeusivo as it would neces- 
sarily be, to act beneficially, two principles must be conceded, and 
legislation introduced to settle them conclusively. 

The first is that dissentient creditors sliall be bound by the decision 
of a majority ; and the second that the release of a debtor from his 
liabilities shall exclusively vest in a majority in number and value of 
his creditors. 

I am aware of tho arguments used in opposition (o ilio application 
of these principles, and in support of the assumption that no majority 
has a right to deprive a minority, or even a single creditor, of his 
right to his share of the entire property of his debtor, or to release 
the debtor from his liability; but those who support this view of 
creditor’s rights ought to advocate the repeal of the present law of 
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Bankruptcy, lor inuler it the debtor can obtain hU rclcai^e, wluitcnci 
may )>c tlio opinion ol‘ his mini i tors. 

There is one point ot* vie^v from wliieh a debtor's position nia} 
considered that is too often overlooki'd, vi/., the too fljreat^ lac li ty 
with wliieh much credit f^iven, and wlicrcl)y hi‘ is led into tran ae- 
time that, in the event of any inifbr>e(‘n pressure, ])rove too moeli 
for liis capital; and it is to be feared that tliose who fre(|UontIy in 
the first instance cneouraire ikbtors to trade hoyoml tlieir means ar(3 
the most persistent in the n>c of unfair means to coerce them to give 
iindiio preferences- The law ought, if possible, to })revont the pos- 
sibility of sucli proceedings, and this would be accom[)lishcd it certain 
lixod majorities of crediti>rs, at meetings duly convened, determined 
all <[U0stion3 arising in the administration of insolvent estates. 

I need not here adduce reasons in jiu-titicaiion of the principle (/f 
government by majorities — they are of universal application. Why, 
then, should a minority, even of one, have the power to control the 
proceedings of all the other creditors, ajid keep a debtor for an almost 
unlimited period in uncertainty as to his future course in life? and, 
further, why should each member of a minority be able, one after the 
' other, to institute proceedings till a debtor is driven, at all hazards, 
to give unfair preferences, dependent for their realisation mostly on 
his fdture success, and which sittcess is thus mortgaged almost beyond 
redemption ? In fact, this indirect power of creditors— only used by 
an unscrupulous minority — is the source of a large amount of misery 
and ultimate misfortune, the cause of which cannot h« revealed. 

I do not, however, wish it to be supposed that I advocate the 
determination of all questions iil meetings of creditors by a hare 
majority, or by the same numerical majority in all cases. In par- 
ticular, I think, that at meetings of creditors convened for the con- 
siileration of the discharge of the debtor, the majority should be 
large in value, such majority decreasing as time progresse.s. 

But it may be said llie Court of Bankruptcy haS other duties than 
those of collecting and distributing debts. Theoretically, no doubt it 
has, but one of the main grounds upon which I urge the discontinuance 
of a separate court is, that it has *.cver performed these duties, tind 
that year by year the apjieals from its decisions on points of law have 
increased, till at length the decisions of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy have become merely the stepping-stones for appeals to higher 
tribunub, ^ The proceedings in bankruptcy being conducted in a 
public court, has also been thought of importance, as tending, by the 
exposure of bad and fraudulent trading, to commercial morality; but 
in this respect the operation of the law has been singularly ineffective ; 
first, because nearly all interested in important estates carefully avoid 
the court, and wind them up without reference to it; and, secondly, 
because the court never has attempted to exercise a careful judicial 
control over the conduct of insolvents. It has never administered 
justice between the debtor, his creditors, and the public. Tlie con- 
sequence is, its proceedings arc rarely reported, and when reported 
are of little interest to the public. 
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111 lad, tlio alcr pui Lioji ol' tl.i; law ul' baiikniplcy i.s iiol retpiircd 
lor llic bcnrlil c. the creditor or tlie debtor, l)ut to give effect to the 
law iboll, to li ^ the duties of its numerous ollieiM’s, and to oblige 
jipjiellanls to ]> ocecd in conformity with its j)ro\ isioiis. If, then, 
the adibiiiistraiioii of the bankrujd law, since the improvements 
which h:no takni place in our commercial legislation and in other 
bl anche.'^ of tlu* law, no longer dernand." a ?'Opnratc court, Ibm’C can 
be little doubt llnit the liighly i-emuncrat(‘d (dliccs established under 
it, and the forn/- jccpiired to comjdy ^vdtli its nilcfr and regulations, 
bi'camc a .^ad Jiindrancc to trade, and a soui’co of costly and useless 
expense to de blurs and creditors. 

Many evmi now consider that a bankriijd law is required to puiiir^li 
traudulenl debtors; and, judging by the prominence of the penal 
clauses in all our Acts relating to bankruptcy, this has be<m one of 
the great objects of the law. l>ut il’llure be any jiortion of itwhicli 
iias more signally failed tluin another, it \> the attempt to combine 
the punishment of insolvency with the collection and distribution of 
insolvents’ assets. 

The principle is ^yrong — the mode in which it has been earned 
out is as bad as the principle is wrong; and the result of this long 
persistence in an erroneous course is now found in the desire of many 
to remove every remaining restraint upon the debtor’b person bjr the 
entire abolition of imprisonment for debt on fund process, and sub- 
stituting for it a punishment, to be aclininistered indiscriminately, 
which is more siivero than any^ debtor could be subject to under the 
present law, and infinitely more unjust than anylhing which has been 
proposed in our bankruptcy iegirlatlon for the last lifly years. 

The limit necessarily assigned lo tlic time to be occupied in reading 
each paper prevents my indicating the details by wliicli the first 
proceedings relating lo meetings of creditors, (lie election of trustees, 
the mode of voting, the reception of p^oof^ of debts, should be regu- 
lated; and I have al^o abstained, as oui t)f my pro\iiice, from sug- 
gesting the alterations which would be rcquirctl in our law of debtor 
and creditor if the Court of naiikruj)tcy w ere abolished ; but 1 liave 
endeavoured lo show that the gradual improvement of ,our laws 
relating to imprisonment for debt, to partnersliij^s. to procedure, niid 
by the general adoption, wdierovcr practicable, of deodh of assignment 
and comjmsition in lieu of proceedings in bankruptcy, have so reduced 
and altered the character of tlie legal ami commercial business of the 
Court, that there is not now suiUcient to occupy the time or tlic mind 
of a judge of high legal acquirements, or to employ the staff of an 
independent Court ; and it will be atlmittcd that a Court w;ilh little 
business, of one class only, ami that of a very secondary character, 
will never command public respect; indeed, w^erc evidence of this 
required, it would be found' in the gradual decline in the authority 
and usefulness of the existing Court of Bankruptcy, established little 
more than thirty years ago, with a chief and three assistant judges, 
and an ample executive stalf, the duties of ^nearly all of whom are 
abolished or are proposed lo bo abolished. 
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It is, then, manifestly for the interest of trade, and essential to the 
administration of justice, that alt matters of contention arising out of 
the insolvency of fimittMl or unlimited partnerships should be heard 
in the first instance by the Court of Chancery, the County Coprts, or 
the Criminal Courts, as the circumstances of the case may require. 

This business being taken from the Court of Bankruptcy, the 
maintenance of a central court in London, and subsidiary courts in 
the country, could no longer be jiistifieil ; and restricting, as I propose, 
the interference of the County Court judgCvS to the initiation and 
regulation of the first proceedings in insolvency, and to affording 
protection to the person of ilio debtor, leaving the subsequent manage- 
ment, the collection ami distribution of assets, the discharge of 
debtors, and the final settlement of the estates, to the creditors acting 
through trustees elected by themselves, but api>rovod by the Court, 
there could, 1 think, be no difficulty in securing their adc(iUHto 
performance. 

Convinced, then, that everything which is required for the econo- 
mical and just administration of insolvent estates can be better done 
without the Court of Bankruptcy than under its control ; looking at 
the unavoidable delays, expenses, and uncertainties which attend its 
procedure ; considering, also, the injurious effect which follows the 
removal of the responsibility of winding-up insolvent estates from 
men of business immediately interested in their most economical 
settlement to the officers of a ])ublic court, and also to the bad ellect 
produced upon trade — indeed upon the coinmimity Jtt large-— by the 
operation of a law which by statute relieves debtors from their 
liabilities to creditors, and teaches’ insolvent traders to look to it, and 
not to their creditors, for protection from the natural and certain 
results of over-trading, of improper speculation, of undue credit, and 
even from fraud, I cannot sco any sufficient ground for maintaining 
the present Court of Bankruptcy, when other iiuuc efficient means 
can be foujid to obviate all the important objections to, the existing 
law and practice. 


CODIFICATIOX OF LAW.* 


On the Expediency of DiyesHny and Assimilating the Laws of 
Englandty Scotlancly and Ireland. By J. F. MACQCTliEN, Q.C. 

T HIRTY-EIGHT years ago, tho most useful and the most produc- 
tive of all orations was delivered Iff the House of Commons by 
our illustrious President ;f an oration remarkable for the multitude of 

* For the PlFcij?»doii, fcc Summary of the Department, 
t Lord Brougham. 
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its suggestions and for tlie singular fact that almost all of them liuve 
been carried out, or are now in the progress of accomplishment. 

Instigated by the profound sensation which that speech created, 
the Government issued two lioyal Commissions for three distinct 
purposes: to consider and report upon the laws of real property; 
to consider and report upon the laws respecting crimes; and to 
consider and report upon the public statutes of the realm. 

These commissions au dthe proceedings had under them have left 
wholly untouched the bulk of what we technically call the unwritten 
civil law of England ; that law (the most interesting of any) which, 
governing our civil and our political rights, is evidenced partly by 
usage and partly by text-books, but mainly by the reported decisions 
of our superior tribunals, dispersed, as we are told, over 1,200 
volumes. 

The question is, can the valuable ore be extracted from these 
repositories, and can it be presented to the country in the form of a 
pocket volume, siratlar to the Code Na])oleou f I am humbly of 
opinion that it cannot. But I readily admit the great advantages of 
codes, where tliey are practicable. Many persons in this country 
deride them, and say they have proved failures. But those who live 
under them, those who best know them, give a different account ; and 
we have the strongest testimony in their favour delivered by emfijent 
jurists, writing, not from theory, but from long practical observation. 
Accordingly, it is, wc believe, a fact that of the several nations that 
have coditiod, not one lias turned back, or repented. Strange as it 
may seem to the English lawyer, they all prefer order to confusion, 
.and they all agree that laws are better in a single volume than in a 
thousand. 

What higher attestation can be desired than that of M. Dupin, who 
speaks of the Code NajKileon, not with ajiprobation merely, but with 
fervour ? He says : “ The civil code is the first and best of all. It is 
clear and methodical ; neither too long nor too short ; the language 
of the legislature is noble and pure; tlie rules arc well laid down. 
The code of civil procedure lias simplified the forms and diminished 
the expense of law-snitg. The commercial code is also generally 
esteemed. The code of eriminal procedure and the penal code arc 
the last, and are those to which the greatest ol>jections h.a\e been 
raised. Despotism dictated I hem. In many instances state policy 
has made them her instrument, and liberty has suffered accordingly. 
Their revision lias therefore been demanded. But all these codes, 
such as they are, have been productive of tlie greatest benetit ; they 
have delivered us from the chaos of our ancient law,” 

Notwithstanding the example of foreign stales and of despotic 
governments, the predominating sentiment of this country is again&t 
codes. The reason is obvious. Codes imply organic ebaugo ; 
change effected by the legislation <if a board, as tlie Comeil (VKtat, 
What is sought, therefore, is a digest to pourtray the law as it stands, 
setting forth its merits and its defects, so that the people for whom 

N 
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it is made may behold it with their own eyes, and judge of it and deal 
with it as to them may seem expedient. 

When the Queen’s dinlgos resisted in 1856 the proposed code of 
criminal law, they said not a word against a digest. And now wo 
have the express deedaration of one who has evinced groat power in 
this discussion, tliat what ho desires to see established is properly a 
digest, and not a code — a digest Iniving, Sir James Wildo remarks, 
these advantages : — that “‘it admits of gradual formation;” that it 
“ may be v orked out piecemeal ; ” and tliat “ it displaces nothing.” 

In tlie face of these and many other authorities, it is not very 
likely that any govc'rnment of this country will adventure upon a 
code. But tliat we shall some day have a digest, seems within the 
scope of prohahility. Four years ago, I^ord C’hancellor Westbury 
cliarged the imlividnal who has now the honour of addressing you 
with the eon<i(lei'ation ot* this subject, and the iiupiiries incident to 
it. His lordship'-^ powei fiil repn'sentation to thc^lTonsc of Lords fol- 
lowed in June. ISr;;}. iAlucIi refh*ction ami many conferences ensued. 
Hence my reason and my ap<)logy Ibr troubling you with this paper. 

The things chiidly iK'cded in KngIi^h juri.s[)rin1eiiee are order and 
delinratiof» ; to be followed by legislative improvements. 

What is pi'i)poscd. therefore, is to (diminate the settled living law ; 
to digest and arnmio* it ; to publi.di it i>y instalments: to correct it 
periodically; and, in the words of Bacon, to jirepare and propound 
to parliament the re<|uiird alterations. 

'rh(» ta-k will l)i‘ much facilitated by the cmisolith^tion of the sta- 
tutes which has already taken phiet*. The tdiiof difficulty will arise 
from tlic Imported oa-es : tijese wHl demand (he most careful scnitiny 
and the most profound (‘ofiMideratitm. N’olnminous, confused, and 
perplexing as they are, they }el secure om‘ conspicuous advantage. 
They -anctioii a wholc'omc di>cretio!i. and even a, large licence, in 
the ndministratinn of jiistie**; (hp l>y iheii' cvir-\arying circumstan- 
tial details, tiny furnidi prece dents and siij,|»iv r«»sf*inblanccs, which 
cnahh‘ the judge'; to j -ati^faetorily the m<»st novel and startling 

( onibinations. Hemn* in this e<iimtry it is usual t(» say that every 
wrong has a reniedy ; and evciy rght a \ indieation. To susUiin in- 
tact tin; chfuacteu'^tii’ expan-ive energy wliicli prodm’cs tlicso results, 
will be a constant aim of the iligcst. But. it may be asked, in what 
manner can wc presorw, under a di<lnctic‘ ( xpo^ition. the indispen- 
sable edasticity ? Let ns ^ce how the French go to work. When 
their cofic is express, they look at nothing cl«e. When it Is silent, or 
when it fails, they rcrort to the anterior jurisprudence. They have n 
clause for this [lurposc. So with ourselves, when a statute is in point, 
it governs the decision. Jbit, as Lord Mansfitdd observed, no legis- 
lative enactment ‘*can take in all the cases.” Tlierefoic, the coiirts 
go often on rules which,” his lordship tells us, are drtiwn pure 
troni the fountains of justice.” To this wclbkiiown practice of our 
fribnnals the digest will be auxiliary and subservient. Its delinea- 
tions .and its definitions will he verified by references, so that the 
text and the antbmntics may be compared and construed together. 
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What ifl con tom pla tod will he, in tact, a lielj) and a relief, but not 
an imperative director ; for, allhongh likely to prove of incalculable 
assistance to the judges, they must not repose on it. or forget their 
first duty, which is to decide *conforimibly to the law of the land, 
wherever that law may be found. Its all-siiHieleney will thus remain 
undisturbed; its power of conjuring up analogies will continue; its 
faculty of adaptation will be the same as evei’. The judges will still 
resolve unforeseen (juestions precisely as they resolve them now — by 
tlic apjdicatiou of tliose rules which are frequently unknown until 
they sec cause to disclose them. 

By the course liere indicatcil, the ditlicullics, the delays, and the 
perils of direct codification will be a\i)idecl. 

But we are not to sn])po.-r that the (lige^L i-- to continue always 
without authority. On the eontiary, in llie fulness of lime, after it 
has been re])eatedly revised and corrected ; after the judges and the 
profession have again and a;iain testial it in practice : afftu’ criticism 
and experience have established its sufiWit ney ; and linally, after it 
lias become familiar to th(‘ })Oople, as tiie ?afe and r(*ady exponent of 
their rights tind their <liities, it will donbll(.>.'*.s reei*i\e, as it will 
assuredly d(*ser\e, a de!i)iiti\e .-auction Irom parliannait. In other 
words, it will become a eode, “ tlio work of lli(‘ p(’r)ple them&chses * 
but even llum it will lud ah-orb, or profe.ss to absorb, the law, 
except in so far x\< paste rhtra (lerofjant priorities. 

The jirojio^ed dig<>st ought not to be eonlined to Kngltind. • It 
slionld ombrneo Seotlnnd. work inu.si be eoncnnaml. A conlera- 
porancou.s exposition of iIk* Ian. of both (‘onntri«'s, by presenting 
differences and reseinblnncc.s, nillgi\orise to the most u.-etul of all 
criticisms — that of contra'll and comparison. As ;i whole, the Scotch 
law is excellent. So is tlni English law ; but each has defects from 
which the other is free. And even if injury were not felt, nnifonnity 
would .^urely bo dc.-irable rather than di'^eordaiiee. 

Precious as the law of England is many find fault with it. AVhat 
docs Sir Samuel Homilly fl(% first of all. dilate.s on the uvil.s of 

an unwritten law generally. He then says of the law of England, 
that it is often nrua.'rtain, urbitriiry, capricious. tib>nrd, and contra* 
dictory ; he says that much of it is built upon analogies, inetaphors, 
and fictions; he says that, in a largo measure, it is the progeny of 
ill-considered dicta, never meant for promulgation, though carefully 
reported; he tells us that its chief architects, the judges are pre- 
cluded from ju'oeceding upon principles of utility, or enlarged juris- 
prudence ; and he notices a ciroiimstanec well deserving of attention — 
namely, that certain parts of English lawq tliough usually deemed 
obsolete, prove occasionally mischievous and sometimes fatal. Hence 
Lord Broiigham^a happy simile of the dormant snake which awakes 
and turns upon us when we arc least prepared for it. 

Such are the selected characteristics of a system deemed by some 
so sacred, but of which, perhaps, a good moiety is ripe for abrogation 


* Portalis. 
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upon principled recognised by Coke, by Blackstono, and by Teiiterden 
— for these have all declared that what is contrary to reason cannot 
be law. 

Now, with respect to the laws of Scotland, Lord Bacon noticed 

how near,” as he expressed it, “ they came to our own.” Thai 
they were originally identical seems probable, for it is still au un- 
resolved question whether the Scotch institutions were borrowed from 
Glanville or Glanville’s from the Scotch. The jurisprudence of each 
continues, in a great measure, still the same, but with puzzling vari- 
ances, chiefly in feudalities, in forms, and in jargon. The Scotch 
procedure, undoubtedly, is tedious, circuitous, and costly. This was 
well shown, two years ago, by the letters of a Scotch magistrate in 
the Times newspaper. 

At the union in 1707, each country retained its own laws, with 
this exception ; that the Scotch law of treason was abolished, and the 
English law of treason substituted in lieu of it, on the principle that 
“ rules of public right should bo the same throughout the United 
Kingdom.” The blessings of the English constitution, however, wen® 
not extended to Scotland. The Scotch consequently have no Magna 
Charta, no Bill of Eights, no Habeas Corpus. They have, indeed, the 
Act (>f 1701; but that Act is denounced us “a mass of imperfect 
protection and practical confusion.” Lord Cockburn, the distin- 
guished Scotch judge, was indignant on this point. In his pleasant 
memoirs he asserts that there is no Hcciirity for liberty on the north 
side of the Tweed. I’orsonal freedorft depends on tRe temper of the 
existing government, or rather on the discretion — peradveuture the 
caprice — of the Lord Advocate. When that high functionary incar- 
cerated a gentleman supposed to entertain dangerous political opinions, 
the Lord Advocate justitied himself in the House of Commons by the 
proud boast that he represented the Soottish Privy Council, and that 
Lis powers were unlimited. It is curious to ob.serve that the work 
of a celebrated Glasgow professor, ptihli^he d in 1787, on constitu- 
tional law (in four qjiarto volumes), treats, not of Scotch constitu- 
tional law, but of Englisli constitutional law, from which the people 
of Scotland are excluded. That the individual desciibed by Magna 
Charta as liber homo " is to be found in that part of the United 
Kingdom, Lord Cockburn does not allow me to aifinn. Ono thing 
is certain : agricultural slavery, or serfdom, was not abolished there 
till 1 780. • 

Before the union, Scotland, now so pros})erou.s, was the worst 
governed country in Euroj^e. And long after that happy conjunction 
its want of liberal inslitutions became I’rcqucntly conspicuous. Bead 
the interesting account jjust published, of llie exoclicnt Maclaren, 
who started, forty years ago, tin? first indepeiidont iiew.Mpa]>er ever 
published in Scotland. The political state of tliat country, and of 
Edinburgh especially, half a century ago wa.s frightful. “ Cori u]>tion 
and arrogance,” says the writer, “ were llic characteristics of tiu? 
party in power ; a power in a sense of which, in these days, wo know 
nothing. A cowering fear covered all the vest. The people were 
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absolutely without vote or speech. Such a thing as a public meeting, 
to remonstrate against grievances was unheard of.” All efforts at 
liberation, Lord Cockburn tells us, were suppressed either by legal 
tyranny or by rigorous social persecution emanating from authority. 

Under the sway of a benignant Sovereign, Caledonian grievances 
have practically disappeared ; but the grave question remains, whether 
it be fitting and consistent with the dignity of a great and intellectual 
people that their political rights should depend on the clemency of 
the government. 

The marriage laws of Scotland and of the whole empire are now 
undergoing investigation by a Royal Commission. I will, therefore, 
say nothing of them, except that, when settled, the digest must unfold 
them. Our northern neighbours have had, for two centuries and a half, 
what we are only now trying to acquire — a satisfactory system of regis- 
tration. To imitate their code of bankruptcy will, next session, form 
the study of the legislature. Law and equity they do not set in oppo- 
sition to each other, but by one high tribunal administer both. Their 
criminal law is admirable. The impossibility of appealing against 
wrong convictions and wrong acquittals is a blemish not peculiar to 
Scotland, It was pointed out by Mr. Burke ; but it remains still in 
Scotland as in England, iinreinedied. The Scotch have no grand 
jurie.^ ; (hey don’t desire to have them. They have no coroner’s 
inquests, nor do (hey feel the want of them. But they have public 
prosecutors, whicli tlie English have not. And they have allowed 
always — that which the E; glish have allowed only recently and 
reluctantly — counsel to juisoiuu -. 

The borrowings, therefore, in the event of a united digest, will be 
pretty nearly balanced, and the advantages reciprocal. 

To digest the law of England alone, without any reference to 
Scotland, wxmld he a pretty sure way to w iden the existing segre- 
gation ; but to digest the two systems harmoniously together, would 
be to realise quickly that amalgamation whicli was d(‘siderated by 
Bacon at the union of the crowns, and desiderated by Somers at 
the union of the kingdoms. 

I liave not mentioned Ireland; but- If my argument be correct, it 
must apply to the sister country, 'which cannot well be overlooked in 
a Avork essentially imperial. 

I ought to have sooner mentioned that the digest will have notes, 
pointing out defects in the hnvs digested ; and setting forth what 
should bo done Avith the hm not digested — tlmse so strikingly des- 
cribed by Sir Samuel I^inilly. 
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rpilE justification for the con^ ictioii of the expediency and prac- 
X ticability of reducing; the positive law of any country to the state 
of a code, whether through tlu* jiroliininary and iuterinediato stage 
of a digest or not, is to he found in the nature, form, and operation 
of the legal system itself, and in the notions, delinitious, and classi- 
fication which it involves, and of which it is aiisceptihlo. It must be 
admitted, how’cver, that the seienlific constitution of a body of posi- 
tive law, acc ording to the procedure of a )>hilosophic method, must 
be a late ])rodnct of intellectual activity. In order to produce such 
a result, the contributions of practical law and of historic and philo- 
sophic jurisprudence must be collected, organised, and applied. The 
relations of the proce.-sos of history and the method of philosophy 
are, in fact, united hv the closest and most necessary bonds; for the 
essentials of a complete system of hnv derived from the principles of 
human nature, must he verified and modified by tlie experience 
supplied by historical knowledge. It is necessary that the fruits of 
experience should be rich and varied, and that their 'results should 
have indicated, if not distinctly discovered, the existence of certain 
general principh’s and leading maxims capable of extended applica- 
tion, before ir is to he expected that the eflort can he successful, in 
the ca^e <>f many coin])licated branches of human knowledge, of 
establishing upon a .scientific Imsi.s the body of truths about which 
they arc conversant. In this predicament is the law of Enghiinl. 
The triumph of philosophic jurisprudence, for it will be nothing less, 
which shall result in the true codification of the law of Englaiuk can 
only be officered by the aid of tlie constant and consistent application 
of a soiiinl .scientific method. 

But though flic codification of f uy particular body of law must 
wait for the accunuilalion of the re.sults of experience, yet it is 
po.«i‘<ible to ha -ten thf* time when it becoine.9 expedient and prac- 
ticable to ^deal with it philosophically, by drawing examples, 
ilbistnrfions, and guiding priifciples from other systems. The Roman 
law in Europe ha.s been a constant monument of the pogsihility and 
expediency of putting a Icgfil .‘•yMfcm upon a scientific footing, and it 
is precisely in tiio=e conniries wdiere that Jaw lias been ino.st active 
in its influence that codification has been most readily and soonest 
realised. As to the present ca.se, it is only neco.»?sary to mention the 
evil of the implication aiul immersion of legal rules in a nuiltitudo 
of factB, constituting a r^^dii indigesiarpie mohn of particulars and 
detnihf involving the consequent evils of unwieldy bulk and of 
practical inaccessibility, aggravated by the distribution of the subject*^ 
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matter to be kuowa over a vast field of authorities, standanl records, 
and valued treatises, and yet more complicated by the supplemeutal 
and subsidiary action of (ho statute law. F rom these evils arise con- 
fusion and uncertainty, bringing with them, in practice, injustice, 
delay, vexation, and expense. Jf it is hopeless to expect the public 
at large to be acquainted with the entire positive law of the land, it, 
at least, should be made a ))riii)c object of desire to secure, that tho 
profession may know it in all its range and fulness, by reducing it to 
a scientific and symmetrical system. 

Another ground claims inde]>eudenl not ire. Everywhere there 
exists a wisln a necessity for tlie exteiibion and luller acknowledg- 
ment of tho great jnhicijdc of the local admini-tratioii of justice. 
'But the degree of wise iiiul safe tliJliision ol ‘whirlj llial public 

want of our lime is capable is now di.-tinclly conditioned by the 
existence, iiv^a compact and lilly clasfcitied sliape, of the law to be 
administered by the local tribunals. In its l>^e^ent htalo the law is 
diffuse, obscure, and coniiicliiig. The niere ('lenient of time operates 
essentially iu regard to many of the evils eoinjihiined of. By reason 
of the lime needed in order to come to ji ^alib^a(•lol y coiiclu&ion iu a 
given case, the profession are elnhar^a^S('d in giving advice, the 
judges are driven ofl(*n (‘itUer to decide without settling anything, to 
force the litigants to a reference, or to allow thy rase to ])us5 lioin 
before them on a detennination which resW, not upon the substantial 
merits of the matter, but, upon some meioly ii'clinieal point. A 
codification ainl (‘-onse({ueiit simplification of (in* legal system would, 
besides giving iu the ])l’ocesse^ and incidents of litigation more satis- 
factory results, enable the ju'otession to advi.se and (h eide vvith more 
success and elliciency. (Aidilication i.s ilius a nreessiiy of the time, 
iu (he interests of (he judges, (»f the pracii-ing lawyers, and of the 
general })ublic. 

Tho fact of th(.^ alleg(;d failuie or only partial suceerrS of former 
attempts at codilication docs not ot n('cc*'Sity lead to despair of a 
happy result in oilier cases. Indeed, the verv deft ot'' and failure of 
former ctlbrts will jirove the )K>s>ibilily ami (he praciicability of final 
success, if it can be shown, as in fact it can. llial ilu' evils deprecated 
and ill part admittoil arose cither because no meiliod was employed, 
or a bad method, oi* a good method without consistency. If those 
codes fail which are defective as to time, place, or imuluMl, then there 
are good grounds for believing that, tho^e. di'fecls supplied, a code 
will succeed. When all attempts an' futile, cither wholly or pro 
tuntOy in which every instrument has Ih i'u usid but a. sound scien- 
tific method, then tin* pn'suiuptioii is very strong dial in proportion 
as that inslriiment is employed tho K'.snlt of tailniv will cease to 
appear, and the desired succcs.s arise*. U'his is tho povsition takeu 
with reapcci to the codification of the law of England. But the 
argument, from the partial failure of former etVorts, is open to the 
two following observations : 1. The systematised body of law 
which in any country has been introiluceil by way of substitution 
for a previously existing system has coufessodly in every case proved 
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superior lo that which gave place to it. 2. As soon as a code (omes 
into existence, it is compared, noiwitli that wliicli it supplanted, but 
with ail ideal staiulard. In proof of this it should be distinctly noted 
that the deliuitiou of a code has steadily progressed, and become more 
and more scientitic and precise as codes have been attempted, and as 
juridical science has advanced. The conception of a code in modern 
times puts its demands upon liigher ground than that taken by the 
jurispriulenee of tormer times. That conception demands tliat a code 
should satisfy the four following comlitions. It demands — 1. That 
the code should constitute a complete body of legal rules. 2. That 
it should l>e scientitically arranged, o. That the rules should ho 
expressed in precise and abstract terms. 4. 'fhat the rules should 
be establishcil by direct legislative action. 

The characteristics involved in this conception of a code present 
in distinct shape the reasons upon which rest the necessity, ex- 
pediency, and practicability of codification in gcMieral. It will be 
a compendious way of dealing with the entire ({uestion lo discuss 
successively each of these attributes. The whole matter may tlieii 
be flius progressively stated : 

I. A co<le consiileretl as a comjilete body of legal rules. 

II. A code considered as a complete body of legal rules expressed 
in precise and general terms. 

’ 111. A code considered as a completo body of legal rules expressed 
in precise and general terms scientifically constituted into an organic 
whole. # » 

IV. A coile considered as a complete body of legal rules expressed 
in precise and general terms scientitically constituted into an organic 
whole and established by direct legislative action. 

For the convenience of treatment it will bo expedient to take these 
incidents of the detinition of a code in such an order that these four 
ideas of expression, of arrangement, of direct institution, of com- 
pleteness, may be liandlcd in the succession in which they arc now 
stated. 

1. — A code considered with reference to its expression in precise 
and general terms. — The soul of the codification question is a ques- 
tion of expression. ^ Two points, indeed, arrangement and expression, 
involve substantially the whole subject of discussion. The arguments 
proper to the present position are best presented by considering the 
difi'erent torms of case-law and statute-law. By the terms statute- 
law and ca-e-Iaw, re.spectively, it is intemlcd to designate these laws 
by thtf cliaractvristic (Uttcrenco of the mode of their establishment, 
the former being insitituted by direct, the latter by indirect, legisla* 
lion. lu dealing practically with the rules of a legal system we have 
three things: — 1. The rule of law. *2. The case to be adjudicated 
upon. iJ. T'he relation of the rule to the case. There are here in 
practice as to the rule two difiicultios: — 1. The discovery of the rule 
itself. 2. The application of it to the case in hand. Now, it is the 
first of these dillicultics which is at this point under discussion. In 
regard to case-law, the rule of law exists involved and implicated with 
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iho facts, circ'jin.-tiiiicos, and pccnliarities of the decision, or series of 
decisions, to which il lias been either once or successively applied. 
The lirst dnt\, then, obviously is by a process of induction to collect 
from tl.(5 case or cases their ratio (krulrrull, tlie jirinciple of their 
decision. Ihit iliis duty must he ])erforined under the following 
serious cinhai rassmeuts ; — J. The cases arc scattered over a wide 
lield. 2. They are numerous and often contlicting. 3. The rule 
to be <lisco\(*red is closely hound up with those cases, and often 
cannot lie eliminated without an exhaustive induction appiie<l both 
to tin* detail' and to the general prinei]>les established in the cases. 
4. The ] ul(' itself has been originally establislied in many instances 
in haste, in \\* ^v of a particular emergency, and never with the direct 
and avowed purpose of estal>li>liing it. o. The rule must, in most 
cases, h(‘ eollrcted under the same di>ad vantages of pressure aud of 
the urg(*nt <*iaim> of pailieiilar case.-. Let this state of things be 
contiasted with the procedure ol‘ di.-covering the ruh* in the case of 
stattit(*-la\v. lint first it should hr .‘staled that the statute-law of 
England ha" never Junl a fair chance of [»utting ibrili its real supe- 
riority to ea-e-law, beeaure the j?talutoi y element of the law has been 
in g(*neral snpjdemental to <‘ase-law, aiul has been almost always 
established with retereneci to existing condiii«)n,s of tlie common law. 
A statute presents the rule of law to be di<covt*red under the tcillow- 
ing aspects : — 1. It expres.'^cs the ruh* in general and abstract terms. 
2. It has established the rule deliberately and with the direct aud 
avowed purpose of being use^ as a rule. Therefore the form of the 
expreBsion, unlike case-law, cou8(itute.s an essential index for dis- 
covering the nature and scope of Iho rule. But language, it is said, 
is ambiguous. 'I bis objection is insisted upon by many who oppose 
the coditication of our law, and in particular by Sir J. P. Wilde, in 
liis address at the Y'oj k Congre.-^s of this Association, What is the 
value of this objection in the present case ? The objection may be 
dealt with thus : — 1. The objection of the ambiguity of language is 
common to all expression of thought. 2. The dilHculty is great, but 
it is the chief ditlicuhy of coditication. 3. TJie diiliciilty is, however, 
in a code distinctly acknowletiged and reduced ti> a minimum by — 
(a) tho scientific character of the method employed in constituting 
the code ; {b) flic can* directed to the avoidance of the difhculty in 
tho expression itself; (c) the deliberative character of the occasion 
upon which the rule is expressed. Admitted, then, tliat the difficulty 
of codification resides in the ambiguity of language. But this reduces 
tho matter to a question of interpretation. Now, it is possible to put 
the principles of interpretation upon a soientitic footing, and certainly 
tho work of interpretation cannot he regarded a.s in any sense so toil- 
some, or as in the result so uncertain as the process of the inductive 
diBCOvery of tho principles of C4ise-l.aw before considered. Moreover, 
tho difficulty of discovering a rule of law in nearly every case arises 
from its indeterminateness or inconsistency, or both ; but it is pre- 
cisely the vices of indoterminateness and inconsistency that codifica- 
tion undertakes and puts forth its most powei-ftil efiTorts to cure. 
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11. — A eoilo coiusitleretl with ivforcMiee to ils soienliilc con^tiintioii 
into an organic w'Jiolo.— 'Fiio tact of the })roirit‘ss of* the definition of 
a code is iiowherc muro ooiispienous than in tlio demand for sen nlitie 
unity ill any Ixuly of lejial ntle.N, eunsidcred ‘<i< an adcijuato expres- 
sion ot* a systmu of jiiri.''pnnlence :uhij)ted to •govern the eonduei ami 
relations of any ,"r<‘at modern eoininnnity. It is ]ireeisely here, too, 
that there most gionml for eonti<lcnee in th(‘ sneeessfnl eoditleation 
of the law of England. 'Fhe pro.u;re>s of ihon^lit in every l egion 
assists liere. Ttic systemati'^ine: of (heoi ies of xn'entifie inqudy, the 
improvements in the ineilnals of philo^ojildsin;^', the inerenMid insi<»lit 
into the laws ol ilie uperatmuN of the fieultit in tin* inve.‘'ti; 4 ati«)n of 
triilli — all ihesv' tldiiir.^ eon^tituU- inqun tant aitl> toNvanl the practical 
realisation of the idea oi a (‘odo. 'I'lie^'C eon^id«‘ralions add fnrilier 
proof of the depondenci- for the .-neec'^'- o| a code upon comiition> of 
time, ]daee, and uietliovl. 'J'lie ilominani eoneepliona whieii should 
preside over aiul ju>r\ade a ^oundly-coimiitnted sysitm of le^al rules 
must, in all es.-ential re^pec^'*, l»o dra\\ n from (he very facts and 
materiahs over wliieh they are subsequently 1o exercise a sovereign 
sw'ay. History must confirm what philosophy institutes. The 
labours of other nations utid times help us iu this 'work. The codes 
of Prussia, Russia, and France, and, above all, the last great work 
of tl& kind — the *‘2sow York Code,^^ just completed by Mr, D. D* 
Field and his colleagues — stand for us as so many expenmenta Ivcifera, 
The indispensable coLulitions of success are really present There 
exist in sufliciency the necessary instrmnents of precise and adequate 
terminology and nomenclature. The materials and methods aro 
possessed upon which a deliuitioii of the essence of the subject-mat* 
ter of posit^^e law may he framed, and an exliaustivo analysis made 
of the necessary and related notions iuid principles involved in the 
clear and complete conception of the incidents of a soundly-organised 
legal system. Hence arif^e tin* means ot detining the conditions of a 
scientific aj’iangeiuent witli leading and .•'uhonlinalo division, based 
upon a deliuilion of the principles upon whicJi they respectively rest. 
After the laiv iias been di?>trilmted, according to the procedure of a 
right method of chissitication, it is iinperativn that that method 
should be constantly and consistenily pursued. By the action of this 
procedure two* results uould arise of immense coiiscq nonce* This 
scientific classification of the legal system — 1. Would raise to its 
higbesl ^wmer the knowledge of that system in its whole extent. 
2. Wohld pTovhlo the \nist opportunity for extending it upon right 
principles, and in the best form. The possibility of organising upon 
such a basis the entiro law of England is assured to us by tbo very 
notiou of law itself, by the field which it occupies, by the nature and 
compass of the rights and duties about which it is conversant, con- 
sidered with reference to their subjects, their objects and purposes, 
and to the persons in whom they reside, and upon whom they impose 
obligations. In the practical realisation of this scheme two things 
are, of course, essential — design and execution ; but the former is by 
much the most important, for there can be no success 'without a clear 
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niid L-rasp ol* t|^e principlew and luecljaidhia ol' the urgani- 

fciatioii lo l>e ojx ruteMl iijjoii. TJic various |)i*ovijice,s of the kiiigdoiii 
of tlio law un‘ to he reduced to hanuoiiy hy being ])laced under the 
empire gt’ the leading ])rinciples vvliich govern their relation to eacli 
Ollier. As to tlie preliminary stage* of a digest, it is a (jiicstiou of 
expedicne.y. .V word here a> to the meaning of terms. A digest 
gives tonn to whnt iintrcu^daiitly exists as law, wJiile a. code at once 
gives form and law ; the hitler furnislies the shape and constitutes 
the Jaw. tin.* fnnuev only t‘orinula/e,s what comes to it through other 
authority. digest would therelbri* lx* a safe experiment, a source 
(d‘ educalion and a means of preparation in every way tlesirable. As 
to proeediU'e in regard lo eodiiicatioii, it may lie added that it will be 
neces^ary thal the resuIlN ol' the re-arrangement and re-exprcsjsiou 
(d'hoth statute and ease law should be fused into a eoi'r?isteiit whole, 
according to the method and ehissilicalion ]>n‘vi()iisly di.^eussed. 

IJl. — A eoilo eoiisideretl with referenei*. to it'^ establishment ])y 
direct legislative action. advantage.- ot‘ arrangement and 

expression fully considered in the comparison of statute and case 
law receive a practical realisation in ilie introduction of the elcnient 
of direct institutiou. Here is plainly seen the difference between a 
rule of law couiiug into existence in au abstract form not only 
deeigued to be, but distinctly appearing to be, a rule for future ^ise, 
♦and one established indirectly in view not of a class, of cases, but of 
a particular emergency, and presented in a concrete vshape, involved 
in the matter and circumstances of the occasion to which it owes its 
origin. By direct legislatioti the ]»rocedurc ucce^bury iu dealing 
practically with the Jaw is reduced to a matter of ratiocination. 
The inductive procc.^s is perfonued by the legislature. The general 
propositions are furnished ilirectly hy supreme authority, and their 
particular upplicjtiious are elimiuateil from them by deductive reason- 
ing. The inquiry is thus reduce<l to an investigation into the 
lueauiug of forms of exi)rc.''8iou, into the tipplicaiioii iu particular 
cases of a given form of words. This luings the entire work to a 
quosiiou of interpretation. It is asserted iu ilie inlroduetiou to that 
able work, A Compeudima of Mercantile Lun\ hy the late Mr. 
John William Smith, that the “ coditicution of our mercantile law 
would bo a national e\ il. ' Coditication, it is ihoughf, would impose 
fetters upon its Ireedom and power of improvement. It may bo 
answered, however, tJiat ihe customs of luorcliHuls and the exigencies 
of commerce, whicJi enter .••o largely into the compo.sitiou of that 
law, would, it that law wore coditied, he as much causes and reasons 
of the law as they now are, hut system, and method, and direciuoss, 
which are now aWut, would then be supplied. 

With a legal system constituted into an organic whole, having its 
departments distributed upon scion tiiic priuei pies, and the minor and 
more complicated divisions placed iu duo relation and subordination 
to the larger and simpler, it would bo an easy tliiug to detach and 
throw into a separate shape the law ailectiug particular classes and 
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interests of the community. Abundant illustrations of the advan- 
tage of such a course might easily be found. 

The law affecting commercial interests in countries where a code 
exists is found in the hands of the mercantile community iu a short 
compass and in an inexpensive form. 

IV. — A code considered as a complete body of legal rules. — With 
regard to completeness, a code may be considered from two points 
of view, as to the existing state of the law and as to the future. A 
code looked at as a methodised compendium of existing law is, it is 
affirmed on the principles of the arguments before submitted, far 
superior in point of comprehensiveness to the present position of 
things. As to the objection urged by Sir J. P. Wilde and others, 
that a code is not perfect in relation to future litigation, the answer 
is, that that is* an objection applicable to all law. But that which is 
a defect common to all systems of law is. in the case of a code, less 
extensive and snsccptil)Ie of readier atldress. Upon this point it is 
possible in the interests of codification to assert, iu view of this 
common <Iefec( as compared with otlier stales in which legal systems 
exist, that in the case of a code, first, tin* amount and nature of the 
defect itself is more cb'arly <lelined ; secontl, rlu‘ heat mode of supply- 
ing ^thc defect is m(»re distinctly suggested ; third, the means of 
giving effect to the suggested reiiUMly are more readily provided and 
more ^ahdy applied. Here, th(‘rclbr(s is an inevitable imperfection* 
of every srstem which nMjuircs the creation of law, but a 'Code 
reduces that imperfection to a minimitm, and causes* what remains of 
defect to be fiirni-'hed with the least mischief, and in theea-siest way. 

An ideal system of law wouhl be a high triumpli of scientific 
method, chi'^.'^ifieaiion, and expression. In such an ideal and 
‘‘elegant” legal system the rule'< of which it is composed are in all 
their range and variety precise and determinate, marking with clear- 
ness and ])erspicnity the essential properties of the .several accurately- 
defined classes, in view of which these rules have been framed, and 
to (he government of which they are assigned, so that every case as 
it arises is easily and Mircly referred to its class, and is also readily 
and with certainty .‘!nbjcctc<I to (he incidence of the rule under the 
cognisance and dominion of which it properly falls. Pos.ses8ing the 
virtue of internal coii-sistcncy, because the power of a true unity 
pervades and animates the whole, this system domon.stratc.s its worth 
and usefulness by tljc commanding attributes of largeness of view, 
simplicity of constitution, directness of application, and perspicuity 
of language. Towards this ideal standard a goo(! code approaches 
by the process of a constant approximation. The law of England 
can and ought to be put upon this career of advance towards this 
high standard. The constitution of the law of England upon such 
a philosophic basis is a debt which the juridical intellect of the time 
owes to the profession and to the public ; and it is of the highest 
consequence to many interests, vitally affecting the common weal, 
that this obligation should receive an early and adequate discharge* 
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CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 

IVhat Conditions or Limitations ought to be imposed upon the 
power of disposing in perpetuity of Property^ Real or Per- 
sonal ^ for Charitable or other Purposes? Bn Thomas 
Hare. 

rpHE subject of charitable trusts has been several limes considered 
X by this and the Law Amendment Society, and various papers 
upon it have been printed in their Transaciumfi, I will, on this occa- 
sion, do no more tlian present a summary of the rules, or principles, 
whiclk it appears to me should govern legislation on charitable 
endowments. I will, at the outset, by way of detiiiition, observe 
that 1 include in that term every permanent application of property 
to a public purpose in relief or aid of the nation, or any classes or 
persons within it, in the pm-lormanee ol‘a duty or service which it is, 
or from time to time may be, thought necessary to perform. It will, 
therefore, comprehend objects of the most diverse character inMheir 
nature and magnitude ; all those I'cferred to in the _ statute of 
charitable uses, from a national, British, or ])aiish school, to the 
estates dcdicatod to the uiaintcnauce of Eton College, Greenwich 
Hospital, Bartholomew HospaaL or London Bridge. 

lu the first place, I see no reason tor preventing any one from 
giving his property to the Slate, or to its neee.'sitous members, or for 
discouraging .such gifts. 1 have no fear that public or general 
objects will occupy loo high a place, or supplant those which arise 
from private and personal feeling and regard. The first rule I there- 
fore express thus — 

1. Let no restriction whatever be iin])osed .on the disposition of 
property, real or pcr.sonal, to charitjible uses, eilher by deed or will. 

The provision required by law for proof of tlie tact (hat the testa- 
ment is that of the testator, and that he w'as of sound mind, if good 
for anything, ought to be sufiiciciit for all wills. Our courts of 
equity, in their jurisdiction over trusts, impose the only liniitation 
of object which is necessary — that it shall not be contrary to 
public policy. 

The next rule is — 

2. Let all laud .settled, or devised, for charitable uses (with the 
exceptions contained in Buie 3) be sold Avitliin a delinite poiiod, not 
exceeding (say) ten years from the thud of the conveyance or devise; 
and the proceeds invested under the direction of the Department of 
Charities ; and let all land now held on charitable uses be also sold, 
within a period not exceeding (««ay) twenty-five years from the, pass- 
ing of the law, and the produce invested under the same direction. 

Having regard to the vast extent of the land of the kingdom held 
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not only toohnicnlly in morhnain. but by tnistocs iippoinlcd iVoin 
time to time, 1 think if not iinrcasonablo thnf n ((ujirtor ol' a iiliiry 
be given tor bringing into tht‘ inr.rkof gradually flio oxisfing i-harity 
O'^^tates. Tlie sale would be regnlati'd by a [)ublic dep»irtiiieiit, 
viewing the subjeet a< a whole, and juv'^eribijinr (be time and manner 
in whi(di the sale shall take |)hu*e in tin* various loealities, tha' tin* 
full value may b(' obtained. 

8. The ('xceptions to sueh sale and eon version «ihall be all land 
necessary t*or the n>e and oia npation ot* the eharitable institution 
itself. 

Tliu*^. it’ it be a '>«dn»ol, there may be the scdiool, playground, and 
master’s or mistress’ rosiden(‘e ; if a hospital, the building, courts, 
garden for the exercise or recreation of the patiemts, and all that is 
necessary around it ; if a school for agricultural instruction, there 
may be so much land as would be necessary Ibr practice and experi- 
ment. 

I am not insensible to the magnitude of the proceeding to which I 
here point, nor to the obstacles in the way of my ju-oposal. In the 
paper read by Sir James Kay vSliuttle worth, on Friday, the land 
held by charities was <?tated to have been estimated some years ago 
at between 400,000 and 000,000 acn^s. I can pass for miles through 
streets in Loudon which I personally know to ho charity property, 
and I believe that a (juartor of the metropolis consists of such pro- 
pcrt 3 \ The i^rivate iiUero.sts opposed to the alienation of such 
propert)" vronld b(‘ mnltitudinous. I need not refer fo the interests of 
the lawyers, wlio act for the charjtable bodies, and have the prepa- 
ration of the leases and agr<*enlcnt^, and the conduct of other legal 
transactions ; for though their intlucnee is very considerable, it may 
be said that there are still more lawyers who would have a chance of 
participating in the«e profits, if the property were brought into cir- 
culation, and tJiereforc we may set tin* larger portion of the profes- 
sion against the smaller; and tills i< true with (he (pialification that 
the pos^^cssors of this businos.^ at jire^enf ar<‘ nil veiy much more 
sensible and tcnacioiH of whnt they would lose, timn any of the non- 
participants are of the sliare which they mtiy probablj^ gain. But 
tliese estates arc held by large numbers of trustees and governors, 
jr/jo thereby acquire a very cnnsidernltlc mid pleasing amount of 
personal importance. Tb(‘ 3 ’ appreciate the authority and influence of 
proprictorshi]». The estates in the country must be visited, and 
committees of tru^^tees have agreeable excursions for that purpose. 
They are, of course, treated witli great tespect by the tenants, and in 
the shooting season there are many courtCHics, which the trustees and 
their friends arc tolerably Hut;p of receiving from the farmers of the 
charity estates. It happens, also, that trustees and governors, from their 
active influence in many of our old corporate cities and boroughs, have 
often as much or more to do with the machinery by which members 
of parliament are made in this country, than any other class among 
us ; and owing to this cause, and to the clamour they can at any mo- 
ment raise from the multitude, who are looking with open mouths 
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i,)r A\hat tlios’c < rustics Iiav<‘ 1<» giv(* away, 111 oy fire a very formidable 
body, and no •government we can at pi'csent fores(‘e will dare to 
encoinilor the lost of noisy (‘neniio'i which a disturbance of those 
valued j^n ivilciLit s would rais(‘ up. Ncv<*i‘thcless, in the discussions of 
this Society, w<' can si>cak frcidy ; we can aim at ihe |)ublic j^ood, and 
can di.'>rcp:anl :dl narrow, scllish. or illeLritimalc; inliuences. The 
tyin^ up and ]n os{‘r\ injr I'loni ^^encration tr> ircncration, in unalienable 
ownership, sncli a hu%u‘ and' daily-inciva^iii^’ proportion of the land 
oi‘ the kingdom, and tin' building- wliicb co\(‘r its surface, where 
the people d^^ell, is an incahadahlc puhlic e\il. It excludes all this 
})ro]>crfy from conirnert'c, and from tho cliangcs of jiroprietorship, 
which lead both to individual and national imjirovement. Not only 
are the governors and trustees of such (‘<lates generally subject to 
all tho objections which ajiply to absentee proprietoi s, but they have 
not the indiiccinents of private owners, either in respect of conscien- 
tious duty or of i»rotitabIe enterprise. They stand persistent 
obstacles, more or less, to the national well-being. It will be remem- 
bered by some, that a year or two ago, in a committee of this Asso- 
ciation, I prepared a bill, one point of which was to deni witli the 
town estates of eliarific^^, by [daeing them nndor a board composed of 
persons representing the trust's, the oity, and tho state, and adminis- 
tering them as one wliole, and as the mo'-i poweiTul moan? of mdbting 
the want of suitable liabitaiions ; bM no m< mbor ol‘ parliament could 
be found willing to nndtnMake the adv. ^ acy of such a measure. 1 
think we can fo^’iii no Miflicien| (*<ti'uat • of the impulse which would 
bo given to public impiovcim nt. if w(; lia<l a paJiament wise and 
powerful enough to cnforc*- ilie sdt’ of tho^e c-tatoK in the rural dis- 
tricts, and to deal in a eomprolicnvivo rmmner vvitii those which are 
situated in pojmlons towns. 

The next rnlo J j>ropo>c i^om* tiial i.mit< th..‘ [leiiod during which 
the directions (d'tho Ibimdcrs of i haritii’" Nhall )»c imperative. 

4. Whatever the [)ci'iod may he during vvhicli the law of the state 
.shall permit property to he settlc<l inalnmahly on a ]>;n’ticular j>erson. 
for a period ectuivulent thereto, propert » may he. juadc inalienable liom 
specitic or eliaritaldi* object.-, but lor no longci pi'riod. 

If, Its Ihe. ease i-\ a '-etiicmcni may now he made fur an existing 
life, and a Hubse(|uent iniuuiity, so a donor of prop(*rty for charitable 
uses shall l.•o abh' to render it inalicnalje t’loin the trust which ho has 
prescribed for what, on the average, vvonhl be an efjiiivahmt time — 
say for thirty years after the settlement or devise takes olfect. Land 
coming within the oxceptiims in Hide 3 may not neees.^arily be sub- 
ject to this resolution. 

Not only i?i preventing real estate from being hehl by any bodies 
in perpetuity, bttt in other important rQ8pects, the dillVrenee between 
the law which now prevails in England, and a Jaw founde^l on the 
principles 1 suggest, would bo very great. The pro})oscd law sub- 
stantially repeals the so-called Mortmain Act of 9 George II., c. 35. 
It makes the power of a testator over tho devolution of his property 
precisely the same, whether it be real or personal, and it abolishes all 
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the practical distinction between (ho validity and iiiculciits of the trii'‘t 
estate, whether vested in corporations, or in individual trustees by 
conveyance from time to time. It leaves unroslrictod power of 
appropriating sites and buihlings, and i>re&er\ ing all the neeess.try 
centres of instifiitions for education and culture, for the relief of 
disease or sulfering, or the repose of age and intirmity. It allords 
unbounded scope to all living and voluntary charity to maintain su^ li 
institutions in tlieir greatest plentitude and most }>erfeet elHciotiev, 
and to distribute the beneliis of the institutions which they thu^ 
support amongst tiie objects of their especial favour. Not only does 
it thus admit and encourage the bounty of the living, but it allows 
of the disposition of property alter death, to the ^peeilic purpose.'^ 
indicated by the giver, lor a ])eriod eipuilly durable vvilli that of any 
settlement he could make iu iavour of a pei*si)ual object of his bounty. 
But here it stops. A jii>t law, in its liuiilatiou of perpetuities, should 
recognise no light iu one laan or one generation to dictate the 
generations which Ibllovv, as to the manner in wliich they shall deal 
with the produce of tiie earth. It is enough for each generation U) 
do its own duty to its contemporaries, and leave the noblest example 
it is able to succeeding ages. Let those who desire to benefit pos- 
terity accomplish their object by devoting themselves to tlio good of 
their fellows, to the best of tlieir understanding and power — by 
laborious efibrts, by great deeds or great sacrifices, and not by the 
puerility of telling those who come after them, and will probably bo 
wiser than themselves, wliat they ougld to do. 

This brings mo lo the fiftli and last fundamental rule — that for the 
appropriation of the income of eirdowmcnls, at tlie expiration of the 
power of the settlor, say, at the end of thirty years after his death, 
a term I have supposed to be equivalent to the present powers of a 
testator in regard to private property. And here 1 can but repeat a 
principle which I endeavoured lo explain iu a report on Christ’s 
Hospital, which was last year lai«l bel'ore parliament, livery man, 
woman, and child in tlie kingdom is, in relation to the slate, entitled 
to ii/j e(/uaJ share of ih pnAcrtion :ind its bcnclits ; and in the frain- 
j’n^ of hnpavtiiil Lwv'^f wu-l he n/junlcil nilh equal respect and 
tendeniess. I look upoji it a^ ratfically unju-t in tia* state to set asido 
or reserve a part of the perumucut wealth of the country to the special 
lienefit and maintenunce of pii^ticular clas.^cs, or the objects of special 
pationagc and favour, with the purpose of giving them an advantugc 
over others happily situated or connected, Private property and 
private beneficence may ije be.'^towcd accordiJig to the prejudices and 
partialities of the giver; but the state has no prejudices or partiali- 
ties. The inequalities of hereditary fortune, the varieties of natural 
endowment of mind and body, the more or less perfect education and 
culture by parents and teachers, create infinite diversities in the 
condition of mankind, ‘"The great multitude of every people must 
begin and pursue the race and toils of life with slender powers and 
resources, and must accept its more painful labours and lower 
rewards* But 4 »ceins to me cruel for the state to permit the 
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e.-^tablishnient aiitl maintenance of‘ permanent endowments, that in* 
crease the pressure with which fortune, ainl nature, and accident, 
hi'rir upon the tnasses of the p(*op(e, ag^^nivatinf^ their dilficuhies by 
diininisfiing their chances of enurging from them, ii^ the degree in 
which excc‘ptioii:d advantages are given to the favoured clas-es. It 
will be observed that 1 speak of no instituiions wdiich are maintained 
by the suhscriptions or co-operayve Jahoiirs of living persons. I 
speak only of the dedication of the income of properh, with the 
dominion of wliich the owners have aliogetlicr parted, and which is 
» necessarily left to the care of the slate. 1 say that sucli property 
should not he administered for the narrow j)urposts of private 
pafronngc or private favour. It should not be perpetually confined to 
localities or classes, but its benefits should be so distiibuted, that 
every person, and family, and class in the kingdom should, in time of 
need, have equal chances of participation. 

5. The annual produce of ail pr(q)eriy dedicated to charitable pur- 
poses, whether for schools, for hospitals, or for eleemosynary distri- 
bution, shall be applied, as far as pos>ible, for the use of those who 
are most in need of it« without preference of place or class, and, as 
far as possible, in aid of those whose necessity or privation is not, or 
is in the lea t degree, owing to any fault or negligence of their own, 
or who may be regarded as, under any special circumstances, requir- 
ing or deserving public assistance; and the rules irom time to time 
adopted for the apportionment and distribution of the produce of 
such endowments, shall bo prepared by the Department of Charities, 
and laid before parliament at least for two months during its session, 
before the same shall be acted upon. 

I may illustrate what is meant by such a law, by referring to the 
discussions which lately arose, on a proposal to establisdi an orphan 
asylum for the reception of the children of parents wdio died of 
cholera. I see no rcfison for rejecting or discouraging the spon- 
taneous bounty of the public for that or any other charitable purpose. 
The qu€>tioii whether children w'ould he brought up better in such 
asylums, or distributed amongst families, is a finr one for experiment, 
in which each method should be tried under its most favourable 
circumstances. The utility of such a foundation, however, was 
asserted on the ground that provision for dc-tiiuie children in our 
workhouses is so unsatisfactory. I presume that those who used this 
argument did not at the same time fail to see that if such be the fact 
it is not by any partial supplement for a few orplians here and there 
that it ought to be met, hut by a general revision of the \vorkhouso 
system as to desolate cliildren. If the founders of these asylums 
have fallen upon any plan more successlul than another for bringing 
up children who are without natural proteciorsT and fitting them for 
the duties of life, let their improved system, at once, and with as 
liide delay as possible, be applied by the administuators of the poor 
law to every such child alike, without favour or preference, and thus 
secure the benefits of such culture as widely us may be to the whole 
of the poor of the generation now entering, or hereafter to enter, 
upon existence. ^ u 
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But supposing such an orphan institution to bo cslablisheti, it must 
then derive its support either from eont? ibutions year by year, or by 
permanent endouincnt, or both. With Ins voluntary bounty tveiy 
subscriber would do as he pleases, but so far as it depended on 
endowments, the object should be to administer them with the uiinost 
equality to those in need of them throughout the kingdom, avo iding 
the evils of patronage or partiality towards any class. It would not 
be confined to tlie victims of chofera. or to the distressed of any 
particular neighhourhood. In distributing the benefits of the great 
national endowments, the department of the state charged with tl»o 
bu>ino*iS of chaiities, tlie councils of (‘lUicution and ol the poor law, 
would be in conimiinication with the municipal auihoritics, the mana- 
gers of schools and public insiitu lions, tbe boards of guardians, and 
other bodies executing public innciions in every locality; they would 
be able to form an estimate of the wisdom and judgment displayed 
in each district by the success of tbe measures adopted; and would 
be able to encourage effort by special aid wherever such aid rnighi be 
usefully given. iSuch communications on the special educational 
wants of each spot, and the nieand by which they might be besi 
supplied — how local difficulties may be eucouiiteied— sufferings 
arising f»om accidental causes or failures <;f the ordinary means of 
support alleviated — the tnin''pori of labour aided fmm places where 
it is in excess to otlrers wheic it may be usefully employed— the, 
condition of the dwellings of the lai.ouring classes improved and 
made what it should everywhere bc—and on aU other subjects 
affecting the well-being of the vast and mobile population of this 
kingdom, would be invaluable, ami would gradually pave the w'uy for 
social improvements, the extent of which we cannot now conceive. 
From the infprm€atioii thus gather d, even the great fund of living 
charity, instead of beirg wasted, or often wotse than wasted, would 
Icam from day to day, and month to" month, on what purposen it 
could be best bestowed, whilst no one v^oiild he tcrnpte<l to look to 
churirable cndownienis as the means of relieving them trorn personal 
duties or personnl sacrifices. 

I will conclude by observing that the power reserved to the state 
by the last rule, to cliangc and inodily the ili-posiiion of all endow- 
ments at tlie end of a certain penod after their foundation, docs not 
Dcccfisarily involvf? a dcpartuie from the jjfcscribcd object of any 
charitably gift so long as it is beneficial in itself, and operates fairly 
and justly towards the rest of the community. The principle 
enunciated by tbe rule is, that the state assumes the power to alter 
the disposition of all .such property where the public welfare requiirsit. 
It puts an end to all the questions and absurdities of pret^itppl teat ton, 
ami to the jurisdiction of chancery, or any other court, on such 
matters. Instead of leaving subject.^ to be dealt with as questions of 
jurispruckrice, it brings them within the domain to which they 
properly belong — that of administrative policy— to be exercised 
constantly under the control of parliament, as the authoritative 
exponent of public opinion. 
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On Perpetual Charitable Trusts. By Percy W. Bunting, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

T EIE form in which this question concerning charitable endow- 
ments lias been proposed carries us back, and, 1 presume, was 
intended to cairy us back, to a pup(*r read before this Association at 
Bradford in IhoO, by the Vice-Clianeellor-, Sir VV, Page Wood.* 
That paper, ecjually with Mr. Hare's, is the foundation of our 
discussion to-day, vvhicli is to he a continuation of a discqssion seven 
years old ; and tlie remarks which I Jiave to make arise out of a 
consideration ot“ the criticisms and suggestions of a writer of the first 
authority. But, as 1 do not find that his opinions have commanded 
by any means universal concurrence, I may perhaps venture, without 
prepumption, to express dissent from them. 

No dissent, however, of course, from liis view of the fact that 
glaring anomalies ilcface our law of Charitable Trusts. Now that 
the improvements aud artifices of law are more and ^ more closely 
assiniilatiug real and personal property, so that the one can almost 
aa readily be put into and withdrawn from settlement as the other, 
it is, of course, unreasonable to permit money to be bequeathed to 
purposes to which laud is not devisable* And this general obsolete 
distinction covers, under the quaint phrase, savouring of*th6 
realty,” refinements much less defensible on any political ground. 
We shall probably hU agree that any scheme for the aniendineut of 
this branch of our jurisprudence must sweep away all such legal 
subtil ties, and treat all kinds of property alike. 

Four reasons may, perhaps, be uSoigned fefi’ the original difference 
in the mode of treating laud and money. In the times when the 
older statutes of inortnmin were framed, it was nut so easy or so 
common to settle personal property. Money now takes the general 
shape of investment producing income ; and land is but one form of 
capital. Nor was it furmcrly easy to bring into the. market estates 
once settled. To the same [>ast coudiiiou of society belong the feudal 
incidents of land, the e\a>ioii of which provoked the first iegislaiion 
operating against charities. Again, there has always lingered in 
our system a bias in favour of heirs-at- law. Only by slow degrees 
made subject to their ancestor’s debts, it was a cimcession even to 
allow the land to be devised away from them at all ; and to this day 
they enjoy a far more favoured position than the relatives who 
succeed to personalty. Of these reasons, tlie two latter have 
certainly ceased to guide our policy. The interests of feudal lords 
are gone \ and it is no longer an object to protect an heir at the 
expeuse of tlie ancestor’s devising power. The danger of with- 
drawing land from commerce alouc remains to distinguish laud from 
money iu our consideratuma. But the word “commerce” must 
Delude not only the buying and selling of land, but its thriitjr 
mauiigeineiit wiiile in mortmain. (I use the term “ mortmain ” in 
the popular sense of a dedication to perpetual charitable uses). 

* See TroMoetioru, 1859, pp. 184-192, 255-269# 
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The statute of Goor«:e II., so far ns its aim is imlicatod by its 
provisions, seems to have struck, not so inucii at the power of ihivtUint; 
land to charity, as at the abuse of that power — to have inlemle l to 
protect, not to fetter, the right of perpetual alienation. Jin iliis 
view, again, wo have no rational distinction between land and 
money. But we have to consitler wdiether sound policy requires 
any check upon superstitious gifts. 

And. besides these two points — the land question and the supersti- 
tion question*— there are two things which have very much influenced 
of late the discu.'^sion of the law of charities ; namely, the sentiment 
that endowments are a mistake, and that each gem*ratiori should ati< nd 
to its own almsgiving, and the fact that very many of our endowed 
charities have been found either radically mischievous in principle, 
or, at least, infected wdth the gravest abuses. 1 pro[»ose to remark 
upon all four points by and by, but the mere enumeration of tlunn 
leads me at once to turn and a.*<k. What in the world have th y to 
do with the doctrine of perpetuities? IIow art* their diflicuitn's to 
be solved, or their evils to be redressed by adverting to the re>tric- 
tions placed on the duration of private bequests ? Suiely, iti turiiing 
to such a quarter for a remedy, the mind of tlie judge has railier 
been struck b}*’ a theoretical anomaly than dwelt upon the effect of 
his suggestions on the mischiefs complained of. Ami it is curious 
that a similar course has since been taken by an even more illus- 
trious theorist, who, thinking that he descried an unomaly in the 
exemption of charities from the income-tax, allowed himself to 
defend their taxation on, the ground that most of them were per- 
nicious, and all mismanaged. If it be extravagant to keep land in 
mortmain ; if the death-bed need additional guards ; if charities 
hare preposterous objects, or be habitually wasted ; surely some 
more stringent measures are necessary than the toning down of 
these evils by cutting off a remote or insignificant portion of their 
influence. It would be like sentencing a convicted thief to an im- 
prisonment to commence twenty years hence, or to be shut up one 
day in every week. 

But I venture to submit that to limit the duration of a devise to 
charity is not only an inadequate, but a mistaken remedy. Mistaken^ 
perhaps, even in principle. For, though it may be striking at first 
sight that a man should be able to fix his property more pemaiietuly 
with trusty of a public than of a private nature ; yet, when we ask 
what is the reason of the rule against perpetuities, tlie anomaly seems 
by no means so clear. A man ordinarily devotes his property to the 
benefit of his family. They look for it, I'lieir benefit has been a 
principal motive to its acquisition. Although we allow him to give 
it to strangers, yet tfie ordinary course of things is not so. Perhaps 
it is because it is nut so, because the power will be sparingly exer- 
cised, that we can allow him to give the property to strangers. It 
comes to the family as a family ; in succession ; tied op for one 
generation — why not further ? Because It is as much, probably, as 
the ancestor can yvisely do to forecast the interests of the two genera- 
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tions which he can personally know. To do that wisely, it is custo- 
mary now, as 10 personalty, at least, by means of* powers, to leave, 
as it were, tlie will to be filled up afterwards. Because it is for the 
good of trade I hat most property should he in the hands of some one 
who can risk it. But also, mainly, because the property descends 
in the family ; and the living generations, from time to time, checking 
each Ollier, will inak(3 their own arrangements. And so the rule 
against p(jrj)Ctnities is adjusted to the exigencies of ordinary family 
convenience. Otherwise it would not stand. Would it be tolerated 
for ten years, if the habit gnnv common among testators to use it to 
the full — to pill their money or tlitdr land into ordinary settlement 
fur a liti? and iweiity-one year??, and then shift it suddenly aside to a 
strantrer, or to iheir heirs aUlaw ? Would a rule be tolerated which 
fixed the limit of settlement simply at a term of twenty or thirty 
years? Doe>» not the stability of the rule depend upon the pro- 
hahility that the ahsolnie — that is tln‘ jierpetual — interest will be 
left in the unlettered hands of the second generation ? It is the 
interest of the noininaled owner to have his ownership free, and 
not a jealousy of the authority of the t(‘stator which gives life to the 
law. 

But, setting aside this fancied analogy, the di^cu^sion of which is, 
perhajis, too speculative to he worth ]iursuing here, the ajiplicatrou of 
the rule against pcrpetuiiy to gifts of a piinlic nature is emharrussed 
wdth practical dinicnlties which do not heset liinitation.s to |)rivate 
persons; ditlicn’iies so in^nrmountahh* that even tlie writer of the 
paper 1 hav«* aliinie<l to has not ventured to work out his suggestion. A 
testator exercising his legal powers in tin? usual way, has, at the end 
of hi.s series of limite<i inteiH'sts, some piosons to whom the absolute 
property falls, expectedly, in the order of natural succession, on the 
failure of the persons nearer in blood to the testator. But suppose a 
fixed term prescribed, during wdiieh, and not longer, the income of 
properly might be devoted to choriiy, what is to become of the 
corpus at the end of that period ? (A fixed term it must be, because 
the duration of lives hi beirtg Would have no reasonable relation to 
the charitable use). Either the state must seize upon it, or it must 
pass to the heirs or next of kin, or the testator must have the right 
to take advantage of botli periods, and, after exhausting his powers 
for public pur|K>ses, append a series of family limiiations according 
to the usual rule. Perhaps th<=> last w'ould be the beSt course of the 
throe* Forfeiture to the State is always invidious; it looks penal ; 
its operation would l>e highly repressive of cliMritablo bequests. It 
would amount to reading a devise to charity as a devise to trustees 
for a term, with remainder to the National Debt Commissioners, • 
witich would just 1x3 a settlement in a very awkward form. Again^ 
there would be no reason why the heir or uext-of-kiii sliould take to 
the exclusioEi of such persons as now lie Within the scope of testa- 
mentary power* But can any one fairly contemplate such a state of 
tilings ? What but inisforUino could come from hanging over the 
successive geaeiutions of a fainUy the prospect of .an inheritance 
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deferred in enjo}Tnent for thirty or forty yenrs, which they must con- 
sider their own, but vexatlously held back from them during llio 
period when it might be most ui<eful. What sentimenl of respect 
to the ancestor, what habits of prudent indiK-^try could be expected 
from such a position ? What family would it not ruin, if the fund 
were large enough ? On the other hand, the charity having only a 
limited interest, the land or capital would be tied up by the necessity 
of consulting, in all transactions, not only the advantage ol the 
charity, but the will of the remainder-man. In short, a gift to a 
charitable purpose would cea^e to t»e a perpetuity, but it would 
become a settlement. Money once left out of a family is best left 
away from it allogelher. 1 need not pursue litis. 'I'lic only goot! to 
be 6ugge.sted from it, as it seems to ir.e, would he to keep dowt» the 
accumulation of charity property; and, if that be coitsidered a good 
end, there must be far more direct ways of compassing it. The 
question comes rotind to the same point reached helorc : — The doubt- 
ful analogy between public and private bequests ought not to bo 
made a pretext for moa.^surcs which are really aimed at our n lmlc 
policy cf j)erinitting or encouraging testamentary bcnevolen< e. I 
have noticed that the Vicc-Cdianeellor shrank from cariyi»»g out the 
principle on whicli he based his paper. He did not j^ropose to dis- 
allow gifts in perpetuity to bo cstabli.<betl, but only to original 
institutions, and not e\eii to thorn, if the charity commissioners should 
approve tlie design of the founder. (I am not, of course, here noticing 
formalities of execution or other pr(*visions agaimi undue infliH*ncc 
or hasty improvidence.) Indeed, that very distinction points to 
another difficulty inherent in the subject. An original foundalioii 
w'ill, as a rule, involve a perpetuity, because tho founder is sure to 
direct either the perpetual use of the land, or tho perpetual invest- 
ment of a fund. But, if a charity be once foumled, is it a perpetuity 
to make an out-and-out gift to its trustees ? It is, if the income only 
of the gift be used. It is not, if the capital be spent by the trustees. 
An absolute gift to a perpetual owner is perpetual or not according to 
its use. I rely on the fact that the eminent writer whom I am daring 
to criticise has left in his practical suggestions scarcely a trace of the 
principle on which he so strongly insists, when I submit to you that 
the right of perpetual alienation is beside the mark in discussing onr 
policy with respect to charitable foundations ; and I shall proceed to 
say a few words on each of the four questions on which that policy 
may be thought t6 depend. 

Arid first, what do we mean by withdrawing land or money from 
commerce ? Of course it is a vague term, and |)oifit6 to tho doctrine 
that the soil of the country should be, to a large extent, in tho market, 
readily bought and sold, and that it should be made the most of, iu 
whatsoever hands ; and that money should also be free to be employed 
ill trade. That is our commercial policy. But how is It seriously 
impeded by allowing land to go into mortmain? if you give trustees 
full powers of sale, there is nothing wanting but a price whicli it 
will be for the advantage of the charity to take. Trusteesi ao doubt, 
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will not be active in forcin" their property into the market; they are 
not to ^0 into building speculations ; hut they will seil to a speculating 
capitalist; and no more restriction is imposed than by an onl inary 
settlenient. As to management, nothing but an active supervision 
is necessary — and that is necessary on any theory — to bring the 
administration of endowment lands to the level of that of private 
estates. I’lie Vice-Chancellor Wood attests that “ no economical 
evil results from the mere fact of land being held by corporate 
bodies on charitable trusts,” and that tlie estates Indd by the col- 
l(»ges in onr universities, and still mc»re the lands held by the public 
cojupanies of the city of London in Ireland, will bear comparison, 
as to their cultivation and’ fnanageincnt, with any lands held by 
individual proprietors.” As to money, it is true that trustees cannot 
trade with it, Imt there appears no reason why the liberal powers of 
investment tisetl in modern familv settlements slioubl not, at least to 
the extent of ilebentures, be conferred upon the managers of charity 
funds. INIonev lent- on good security is m)t lost to commerce. Of 
the vast sums risked in trade, a large f)art is absolutely secure, and 
this includes settled moneys lent at interest. Considering, therefore, 
bow small a proportion of the soil of the country is ever likely to 
find its way into the Inunls of tiuHtees for charities — anti the experience 
of lonntlaiions which have enjoytal lietmse in mortmain shows how 
small it must be — the necessity may perhaps be doubted of imposing 
upon eharitie,-' tlie regulation reconiinended to the Law Amendment 
Soeitity, in IS'il, that their lands, except the sites of necessary 
buihlings, slioultl bo sold within a short fixed peritxl from their 
acquisition. If the interests of the foundations lliemselves be well 
looked to, the market will tind its own level. 

Secondly, — as to the prevention of superstitious or improvident 
gifts. It IS very common to insist that post humous charity is not 
truly charity, because it doc^not involve self-denial ; ami that rela- 
tives are often disinherited from improper motives. I believe this 
is very much exaggerutetl, and that the persons who make large 
bequests to charities do so mostly from motives of pure benevolence, 
and prove it by also niakiug large gifts for the same purpose iu tfaeir 
lifetime. But surely it is contrary to the spirit of our policy ^to 
legislate for the prelection of a man from his own mistaken opinions. 
Suppose that a fanatic does think that the pardon of heaven for his 
misdeeds can be purchased witli money, is it the business of our 
toleration-professing law to step in and fetter his power of alieuatioii? 
If relatives are to l>e protected from disinherison, then we must take 
up the continental system, and gtvo tiieni a fixed reasonable share. 
If tbe proposed charity l>o a bad one, alter it. If sucli bequests be 
in oxoess, check them by requiring, in some form, the assent of the 
state to their institution. But leave the testator, so far as his 
motives go, to be his own judge. Whether the present law of wills 
affords sufficient guards against improper influence, or takes suffi- 
oieut care that the dispositions it enforces are the thoughtfuly deli- 
berate» and settled will of the testatory may^ perhaps^ be questioned. 
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I notice that the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in his very interesting 
evidence given to the Mortmain Commitree of 1844, based a pro- 
posal for special precautions against hasty wills in favour of charities, 
upon the opinion, not that there was anything special in thpir case, 
but that the general testamentary law was defective on this point ; 
and it certainly is not obvious why more stringest proof, or an 
ampler loons poenitentice should be required of the will to found a 
charity, than of the will to disappoint all relatives and enrich unex- 
pectedly a total stranger. At least, if so marked an anomaly is to 
stand in our law, it should i)e upon proof, that iu some considerable 
proportion of cases charitable bequests are obtained by the over- 
persuasion of confessors, or suggested by sudden terror, and not upon 
the mere possibility of such things. Under any law, a very unna- 
tural and unexpected distribution by will leads to suspicion and 
inquiry ; ai»d the right of testament is so near to being a natural 
right, that it is not only unwise but useless to load it with artificial 
conditions. It is not so^ improbable tliat a man should bequeath to 
charity, that a higher degree of evidence is necessary to prove it. 
Such excessive pi c-eau lions operate as a limitation of the power of 
willing; and experience has shown that, like other excessive restric- 
tions, they merely stimulate the invtMition of schemes to evade 
theni. 

The next point is more difficult to deal with, for it appeals to. 
wider and less determinate principles. It is the duty' of each gene- 
ration of men, it is urged, to provule fur its oiyn contemporary 
necessities, and to accumulate weiiltli, but to transmit that wealth to 
the next age, unfettered by rose/ictions as to ita use ; to place as 
much power as possible in the hands of posterity, but to confide 
absolutely in the judgment of the future owners. It is a little bit of 
socialism, in fact ; for it infringes, untloubtedly, on what has now 
come to be an integral element of ouj* iiiea of private property — the 
exercise of iwstliumous authority over it. The principle applies 
equally to public and private fetters. Indeed it applies more forcibly 
to family settlements than to public charities, inasmuch os the 
former are unalterable, while charities can be moulded from time to 
time. But it i.s a view too wide to be more than referred to within 
my limits; it involves the profound question of theJbalance betwc<‘ii 
the stability and the vivacity of public institutions. I only remark, — 
First, that its fatal flaw in principle is, that it infringes on the current 
right of property ; if it be better f)olicy to refrain from c^ndowing 
particular organ i sat ions for benevolence, it is wiser to bring about a 
change by influencing the opinion of testators, than by attempting — 
attempting in vain — to tie their hands by force. Secondly, that 
whatever of wise policy it indicates, is satisfled by a free habit of 
handling foundations which have proved mischievous or useless. It 
is good that a man shouhl let charity influence his cx|)eiHliii]ro 
through the whole period of his ownership; pood that he should 
consider the public interests, along with his own during his life, and 
with those of his family after his death ; good> also, that the public 
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should treat his fouadatioDS with respect^ but not with serrility, 
suppljing to them, out of a growing experience, that life which con- 
sists in perpetual adaptation to the wants of the times. 

It is very much for want of this vitality that so many charities 
have fallen into abuse. But surely we are not in this day so shift- 
less that we have no other remedy for the misdirection of force than 
to quench it altogether. Abuses have been discovered so glaring, 
that there is danger of forgetting how large a portion of our charities 
require reform, not so much of their objects, as of their mode of 
administration. The groat odenders arc the endowments for bread, 
clothes, apprenticing, loans, and small money doles. The Education 
Commissioners cast a longing eye on these ; and if their iiopescanhe 
fuldlled with respect to the reform of the endowed schools, few will 
be sorry to see them sweep into their net a fair slice of these mischief- 
doing funds. Education is the rage, not unjustly. It is now dawning 
on us, that charity may be well spent on the reform of small dwell- 
ings. We shall soon hear of bequests in aid of Mr. Peabody’s fund. 
Every age has its special sense of need. There is, perhaps, more 
change in the fashion than in the needs themselves ; and the redis- 
tribution of endowments must not be too Inisty. But it is always 
fair to consider that, if the donors had lived in our days, they would 
probably have been affected by the current opinion. And provided 
that it is kept iti mind that the right use of all endowments is to 
stimulate and support constant personal eflbrts. and that no endow- 
ment is healthy which does not gather around it eager and dis- 
interested administrators, there need be little fear of wasting money 
on the one hand, or of disappointing the just wishes of founders on 
the olher. The practical quest ion at present is, wliether a new 
committee of the Privy Council would be a good organ of adminis- 
tration. It seems clear that neither the Charity Commission nor 
the Court of Chanceiy can do the necessary work ; neither has 
authority enough, and llte court at least is too expensive and too 
dilatory. There is constant supervision wantetl, as well as a power- 
ftil impetus to reform. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that religious endowments do 
not come within our consideration. ChurchCwS and chapels are, in 
genial, only charities at all in a formal sense. Tliey are often built 
by the persons who are going to use them themselves ; and, at all 
events, there is preserved a perpetual body of beneficiaries, who not 
only keep the endowment in serviceable use, but who, by contri- 
buttng to it sums out of all proportion to its first cost, make it, as it 
were^ their own property. It is more convenient and more accordant 
with sentiment to build a place of worship, and dedicate it to sacred 
uses ; but there seems no reason, for juridical purposes, why a re- 
ligious building should not be leased by a private speculator, or held 
by the congregatioti organised as u joint-stock company. 1 have 
been told that it is enrnmon in America for the wealthier members 
of a religious Oomraunity to build a church, and either take u rent 
from the oongrogation^ or even sell the pews ; and that this is not 
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speculation, inasmuch as money so repaid pjcmcrally jroes to building 
new churches. If is only a comcnieiif dev ice hy which tfie kiii<l oT 
special public to which a chiireli bclnng*^ can hold it. Perhaps ihcse 
remarks hardly apply to (lie Church of Kiighind ; hul they iray si*rve 
to show that all cha?iiies ol this kind must he separately considered. 
At all events, the religious question is too delicate to allow of the 
hold treatment which tnay he applied to ohaiilies, as to whoso ob- 
jects we can at rive, hy argument, at something like a general agree- 
ment wlietiicr they are good or hail, or what will lx* better. 

I must make it niv ajxilogy for a paper leading to so little practical 
suggestion, that the ]noposed is otie purely of principle, 

nn<l liO]ie that a divcussi. n of the principle* will at least tend to 
sireligthen the hands of those w1h», with larger experience both of 
the e\il8 of the present condition, ami of the difficulties of iinpn»viiig 
it, are setting themselves to devise a new system of charity aditoinis- 
tratiou. 


MB. HABEAS ELECTOBAL SYSTEM. 

A ffronping of Parliamentary Electors that tombines a Just and 
Equal Distribution of S* nts, and the Ftee Expression bfin of* 
Individual and Public Opinion, tvith the smallest degree of 
Disturbance Jrom Corrupt InJlujnces,^ ByTliOMAS Hahe. 

T he difference between my object and that of all others (except 
Mr. Andra?) who liave addressed themselves to the same political 
question, is, that they are satisfied if power be conferred on the 
masses, while I seek to distribute it among the hidividuais who 


♦ The proposed electoral law ff^lection of Representatives, Parliamentary 
and Munxipal: Lon^toan, J865/ may he tbii^ shortly abstracted. 1. 8txe of 
ConxtUuenetet. I, 3. Tiic total fiuiid>cr of votes polled ai the general tlec- 
tion to he a-cer/ai/ied and divided by the noiuber of members rfi58], and the 
quotient made known to the rf'turniag oncers, 4, fk 'i’he 668 of the candi- 
dates who have «ev«*ra!ly as many votes the qnon’erif, or if le^a, Che niarest in 
nomber'to it In be retonipd. II. jMtlnhution of Stati, 28, 82, 38. The 

existing t'OustituencivH, and all other towns, cullrgcs, corporailona, Ac., here- 
after to be enfranclihcd, by Order iti Council, or otherwise to elect as many 
memb'rs as they have quoth nts of voteva, and if singly too small to return 
a member, to iiroup them'^elves ateach election wub such other coti<*tUiien(4e8 
as they may individually choose. 111. Method (f Candidature, 7, 10. To 
be local, as heretofore, without liability to election ex{«ns<*s, except a deposit of 
[say £50], but the candidate may ofi'er iiimseh for an many different constituencies, 
as he may deem npcessary, to obtain a quotient of votes. IV. Method of Voting, 

8 9, 14, 37. Voting papers, in which the voter may place the names of any 
numlxT of candidates in fiuoces.s?on, not being required to confine himself to 
those for his own constituency. The Gazette will supply him with the natnel ot 
all. His vole will be taken for the first candidate he names, if it be wantc«l to 
make up hiH quotient, if not for the next, and so on, tliat if (tossible no vote may 
be lost; but no vote can be tnk(*n for moie timn one candidate. 

The other clauses contain detailed provisions to effect the desired object. 
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compose the mrisses, I am satisfied with nothin^:^ less than the same 
measure of rree<lom of action for the individual, as is conferred upon 
the mass, and u ithout which, it apf)ears to me, that appeals to the 
intellect ainl conscience of the iiidi\idual arc illusory. Hitherto the 
multitude has been content to he marshalled under certain hanyers. 
The progress of education an«l knowleilge, the habit of reading, and 
of free and broad discussion, liave vastly increased the tmrnher of 
the people who are capable of forming opinions for tliemsidves, and 
communicating with others of like sympathies. Territorial in- 
fluences, and ( ven the influence of large employers are raf)i«lly dis- 
appearing. Now I seek to give a j)erfect free<lom of political action 
to each person who is able to exercise it, atid that not limited to those 
who are found within any particular boundary, but tar and wide, to the 
extremity of the kingdom. With tliis view, the system I suggest 
invites deliberation, and provokes and calls for the exercise of 
thought on political subjects in all in whom it can be awakened. 

I endeavoured to point out the importance of this general action 
in my evidence a few weeks ago, before a committee on the muni- 
cipal government of London. The chairman of the committee — the 
representative of the largest constituency in Knglaiul — asked me 
whether the system would not require that the citizens should take 
a part in the election by inserting in tlieir voting papers the harnes 
of tlie municipal councillors they desired to elec^ instead of allowing 
the election to take place on their mere nomination, as at (present, 
when no poll is.' demanded ; and on my aiiswet ing in the affirmative, 
he asked, ** Why should society be so worried r” Tin's is, I think, 
a striking example of the dilficulty our practical politicians have in 
realising the conditions of true Kelf-govcninnmt, whicli. if it be worth 
anything, is worth this care. Their idea is. that of a few bustling 
or officious persons taking upon themselves the management for the 
rest. The self-government of the people demands, not the action of 
cliques or cauou$o.s, from wJiiitever class they come, hut the atten- 
tion and thought of the people steadily brought to hear upoti if, 
and not capriciously, or by fits and sfart.s. If it he neglected, 
the consequences will, in their measure, he as injurious as tlie 
neglect of any other of the businesses or duties of life. Tlie 
value and importance of active orgaiiis.ition is fait in the develop- 
ments of modern associations, which arc every day assuming 
augmented proportions ; it exists in co-ojieration, in unions for traile 
purposes, and for the promotion ol art, of science, and of literature. 
It is the result of the voluntary exercise of personal eflort. I can- 
not help quoting the eloquent words with which Mr. Dudley Field 
yesterday concluded his disquisition on international law : the end 

§§15,17, 20, 21, 22, 28, 26, for excluding the possibility of error or fraud; 
§§ 18, 19, 24, for dealing with voting papers to which the tlrst-namcd candidate 
U unsuccessful ; § verifying the accuracy of the whole result ; and 29, 

30, 31, for regulating occasiouiU ejections on deaths, &c. Two clauses, 12, 13, 
are not neceMarily connected with the syateai. 
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of a)) government is the freedom and happiness of the iudi\ Idual 
man.” 

Volumes may be written on this vast subject. I shall in this 
paper confine myself to two or three points. 

L The alleged unsuitableness of the system to English habits. 

Lord liussell, in the nt»\v edition of his essay on the constitution, 
says, ‘‘I trust the suffrage will bo extended on good old English 
principles, and in conformity with good old Engli^^h notionsof re|)re- 
sentation. I should be sorry to see the ilangers of universal suffrage 
and of unlimited democracy averted or smight to be averted l»y con- 
trivances alfogefln*r unknown to our habits, such as the plan of Mr. 
Hare.” But is anything really proposed wbioh can be cliara<*torised 
as strange or foreign to the present habits of Knglishineii ? The 
voter at the polling booth now states orally tlie name of the candidate 
for whom he votes : and it is proposed instead, that his vote shall be 
given on paper. So far as the immediate action of the elector is 
concerned, this is the utmost extent of the change, and this can hardly 
be said to be unknown to our habits since voting pa^mrs have been 
adopted for tbe uni\ersities. It is true that the power or weight of 
the vote is capable of l)eing very greatly increased for the elector, 
if he has other preferences than for the candidates who have actually 
addfessed his constituency ; if he desires to express his confidence in 
or give his support to, other public men, he is at liberty to place their 
names on his voting paper, with or without that of the local caitdi* 
date, hut he is not bound to d<» this. , It is left etyirely to his own 
sense of public duty. jNo elector is required to use atiy of the larger 
powers given to him, — he may foVm his judgment and exercise it by 
iiis vote in the same manner as he dot s at present. 

It would be well if we could have some definition of the “old 
Englisli principles ainl notions of representation,” which deserve to 
be called “good,” that we may discover whether there be in them 
anything inconsistent with fin* proposed method. I presume that 
the tnw notion is thnt the elector shall be represented as perfectly as 
pofifithlv, and the novelty of niv proposal is simply that, to this end, I 
seek to give him a very nnich larger fichl from which to choose those 
with whom he movt entirely agrees. In early times no doubt it was 
itnposaWAe for tbe*inbabitants of towns ilistant from one another, and 
with few roads or facilit’ms *»f eomniuniciition, to exercise their fran- 
chise otherwise than separately f and even at this day each locality 
must have its own centre of action. So it was with regard to com- 
mercial intercourse ; when there were scarcely ftny means of trans- 
porting commodities Irom one town or c(»unlry to another, there 
would be no desire for freedom of trade. That which wje« first a 
necessity became gradually to be thought a law of natur^or a prin- 
ciple of political wisdom ; but willi ikeilities of interchange and of 
transport grew up new desires. LegislatorH, however, thought 
themselves wise enough to prescribe the rules of conduct, which 
should be productive of national wealili, and to prevent the industry of 
one place interfering with that of another: they establisued protectious 
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and profiibifcioiis of every kind. We know the Iiisfory of the struggle 
wliicli. wifliiii liie Iasi lew years, -has succeeded in einancipai ing the 
trade of tlie kingdom from these trammels. It is tiie progre^JS of 
developiiKuit o\ ( rconn*ng the doctrine of repression. It opens to our 
consideration tli<i improvements which may be made in social science 
by an 0(jually free intercliange of thought and effort in the composi- 
tion of the reprcscntalive bodies by whom the political arrangements 
of society are to be governed. To give perfect and unrestricted 
scope to the exercise of the knowledge and judgment of every elector, 
it is absolutely necessary to emancipate him from the bonds by wiiich 
he is now confined to a particular constituency, and prevented from 
allying himself wilii any of those, throughout the body to be repre- 
sented, with whom he has tlie greatest sympathy I'o say that it 
is not necessary now', because in earliei* times communication was 
difficult or impossible, would be as reasonable as to say hat as free 
trade was not needed in the infancy of society, when each community 
depended on its own productions, it is tlierefbre uunecessarv now. 

11. Tendencies of systems to increase or diminish corruption. 

In the essays before quoted, Lord Russell adds : — “ Mechanical in- 
ventions and physical discoveries have no assignable limits, but it is 
difficult to believe, in this age of the world, that there are models of 
government still untried, promising a cup of felicity and freeldom 
.which England has not yet tasted.'^ Can nothing, then, be done to 
avert the general demoralisation of our constituencies, of the progress 
of which we ha^ve so many examples ? 1 eoafess that I do not 

believe that civilisation tsso impotent in the work of social improve- 
ment. The statesman docs not, any more than the philosopher, 
limit his efforts to the material welfare of the people, or to the mere 
development of their mechanical and physical powers. His higher 
and nobler labours are directed to tiieir moral and intellectual im- 
provemeut. Witness the greater part of the discussions of this 
Association, which, with tiiis end, seek to influence public opinion, 
and thereby tlie makers of the iaw's. The aim of practical politics 
is to surround any given society with the greatest possible iiuiiiber 
of circumstances of whicli the tendencies are beneficial, and to 
remove or counreriict, as far as practicable, those of which the ten- 
dencies are injurious. A knowledge of the tendencies only, though 
without accurately predicting their conjunct result, gives us, Co a 
certain extent, this power.” ^ The tendency of education has been 
to improve the moral as well as the material condition of the nations 
who have had the advantage of it; the tendency of offering to men 
higher objects and motives of action is to diminish the ialiuence of 
lower ones ; and if our political system can open to the people a 
wider held of thought uud effort^ and thus raise the electors of 
the kingdom to a higher coifditiou of political knowledge and a 
higher sense of political responsibility, a great step would be made. 

In order that the people should pursue the right and eschew the 


* Mill’s Logie, Chapter oa the Moral Soieooe*. 
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wrong course of action in any given case, it is surely necessary^ first 
that it be made as clear to them as possible that one course is right 
and the other wrong ; and, secondly, it is desirable to take away or 
counteract, as completely as it can be done, the temptation to do 
wrong. Now, our electoral system has the very*opposite eflRict in 
both ways. It gives the voters such a poor choice of candidates as, 
in nine cases out of ten, to make it difficult to ordinary persons to 
say which is the bes't or which is the worst, or why they should vote 
for one rather than the other; and having thus, in the eyes of the 
elector, reduced to its minimum his sense of the importance of his 
act, either to his class, his town, or to his country, the system leaves 
him to consider what profit can bp made for liimself. Jt teaches 
him to believe that the real objects of the candidate, whatever he 
may say, are nitlier personal and scltish than public and patriotic ; 
and then, having tempted the voter to imitate the candidate, and 
regard bis own profit or ad\antage, it increases that temptation to 
the utmost by giving an artificial and exaggerated value to bis vote. 
It is the necessity of obtaining the votes of a certain number of 
electors of that constituency, in order to have the majority and 
secure tlie seat which gives to the particular votes therein their 
great value. The voter is able, not only to sell his own vote, but at 
the SMiie time he sells tlic borough. Even the scrupulous candidate 
is thus tempted at the last moment to permit money to be spent on 
bribery, in order that he may not, by his apparent parsimony, throw 
away the henefic of the labours of all his independent friends and 
supporters, although, in doing so, he, in fact^ robs his opponents of 
their just political rights. But wiieii the seat no longer depends on 
the local majority — wlien the memlier becomes thp representative of 
ail unanimous c<»ii8tituency, and the corrupt voter has no longer the 
jiower of selling anything but his own individual vote, the bribe, if 
given, will be retluced to the smallest amount wbicli will be paid for 
it, faking into account the money to be sjient, mid all the votes in 
the kingdom which are to be bought. Even if we supposed that 50 
or 100 candidates found their way into the House by this means, it 
will be an enormous step in the progress towards a better order of 
things, that the remaining 5o0 metnbtis are elected by the iudepen* 
dent suffi ages of tlie electors who are inaccessible to corruption. The 
T.iot»tl di^eu^e of our poUikal condition is dealt with as the physician 
would detil with physical e\il, such as cholera or other pestilence, 
'ilio tainted cases are isolated and prevented from afiec ting those 
who aie in heuhh, and are at the same time placed under conditions 
ill which remedial infiueuces may be applied, as a healthy public 
opinion shall grow up. 

While the demoralising influences are thus incalculably lessened, the 
disposition of the voter to act according to his best opinion is almost 
intiiiitely incieased There are few who are not susceptible of some 
impressions in which their fellows are concerned, and which would 
be appealed to if his choice of candidates were unlimited. Indeed, 
hall* the objections to the proposed system are tbei electors would 
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able to pursue crotchets of their own of more or less singularity 
or iusiguificance;* but, surely, if we cannot expect to inspire them 
all at once with absolute wisdom, it is better to accept and encourage 
their imperfect efforts towards a higher standard of motive and a 
nobler political life than leave them still in the slough of corruption. 

III. The distribution or grouping of seats or constituencies. 

This should be settled on some equitable principle, applicable 
alike to all places, and not by any arbitrary selection of towns or 
districts. Enfranchisement, disfranchisement, and grouping of 
boroughs, in the manner hitherto proposed in parliament, have been 
in a high degree une<{uai and partial and cannot be expected to be 
satisfactory or permanent. No sclieine has ever been proposed which 
would give to all places the fair share in the representation which is 
equivalent to their numbers or tlioir wealth, and no intelligible 
principle has been propounded to regulate the disiribution on other 
grounds than the property or numbers of the inhabitants. What is 
there in the intellect or the discernment or the honesty of the voters 
in our smaller towns, that their opinions should be worth much more 
than those of the lai ger cities. It is sometimes said that tliey elect 
memhe**s who wouhl nut be elected by the larger constituencies. But 
what is it that recomineuds them to the smaller oiic^? Their money, 
the infiuenoe of some proprietor over iii^ tenants, or llie support 
^of a few skilful managers of the borough, who find their account 
from patronage or otherwise. None oi' these are pure influences or 
the evidences of^any superior virtue in the eleettn* or the candidate, 
and the avenues they atford to a [mi liainentary career are couflned to 
a very limited circle, and one iu wliieh statesmen are not the most 
likely to be formed. 

Uepreseutation in politics is the concentration of mental results, 
and what wo have to gailicr is the collvaMive force ot the national 
mind. To restrict thi?* manifestation ot thought by comlitions of 
residence or ownership is iiTviioual for any good pu if rise ; ami can 
only be contrived in onhu* that a comparativ eiv .'<inall min »riiy may 
bo able to wield the political forces ol the kingdom. The argument 
is, that it it is wise to keep down the politi<*al influence of the largo 
and growing communities and cities, ami tiphoUl that (»f the smaller, 
the agricultural and stationary ones, iu order that the party of pre- 
servation may not be overwiielined by the pariy of progress ; i)Ut to 
do this, they extinguish the very best el ineiiis ot preservative force 
both In the greater and .smaller comiiiuiiities, and instead of encour- 
aging earnestness and devotion to principle, they expose all alike Co 
negative, temfinrising, ainl demoiMlising lutluences. Bat the means 
are uiistaken, even b»r the prop »M*d eml. There is more true and 
active preservative iniluonce iu Liverpool and M.uicdiester, if full 
play were given l<> it, than in half a dozuu towns whiediare severally 
placed on an equality with them. If an arbitral y grouping of smaller 
boroughs be attempted, Bridport^ and Axiiiiiister, and iiouitoti, and a 
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hundred others maj hare abundant objections to the union offered 
to them ; and the simple solution of the dilficultj is to allo>v them, 
as this scheme proposes, to group themselves. This may be done 
with unexceptionable justice, by fixing the number of electors which 
should fairly be permitted to return a member. A distributive Bill 
founded on this principle would not require that a single borough 
should be named in it, but would express one impartial rule that 
would govern all alike. Where shall we find that monopoly, or 
even superiority of virtue that entitles any constituency to object to 
this impartial measure of justice to the whole people ? By such 
means alone can all persons and classes obtain their just weight in 
tlie representation. , The conditions of this equal distribution would 
prevent any persons or classes from being swamped or excluded* I 
ask this power of organisation for the benefit of the workmen, the 
tra ier, the capitalist, the professional classes, that all alike may place 
in the councils of the nation those who best understand the legisla- 
tion which they need, and that they may no longer be forced to concur 
in electing the men who can most skilfully affect a regard for the public 
at large, while they too often know little and care less for the real 
wants and interests of any. 


REPRESSION OF CRIME. 


Address by the Chairman, R. CuLLiNG Hanburt, M.P. 

A mongst the many imporiaiit social que.Ntions which occupy the 
attention of this Association, it may, 1 think, be said with great 
truth, that none are more impoitant than those which have to do with 
repression of crime. Even to those who have not given to the 
subject much of their time and thought, and who are mere casual 
observers, it must be apparent how greatly the social well-being of a 
c )untry is bound up with the existence or nou-existcnce of a criminal 
class, and with the success of efforts to repress crime* That crime 
exists among.-t us lo a very large extent, we need uot stop to prove; 
our judicial statistics, and the other blue books on the subject show that 
here, as in every other country, there is a vast population it hose very 
life and exEtence are dependent on ilieir success in crime. The police 
know of upwards of 116',0(t0 criininals, and we may perhaps, fairly 
assume that there are many more not known to the police. Of these 
a very large propoition show, by the number of their commitments, that 
tiicy are no mere novices, but that crime has been adopted as a calling. 
During last year nearly 46,000 prisoners were committed, who had 
been previou;>ly found guilty ; of whom about 6,000 had been com- 
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twice, 4,500 three times, and 8,600 above ten times. To 
domicile this immense population when not in prison, there are no 
fewer then 20,000 houses of bad repute. 

But the existence of this criminal dass comes before ns in another 
shape, when we are calk'd upon both nationally ai»d locally to defray 
the cost of repressing and punishing crime. Our police force costs us 
a million and three quarters annually, our convict prisons a quarter 
of a million, and our local prisons nearly £600,000. Altogether, these 
statistics show us that we pay more than two and a halt millions every 
year under the head of crime. 

It becomes, then, of tlie first importance to us socially to consider 
how we may best repress crime. * We do not now stop to inquire 
whether this is by any means po^-silde. Happily we have passed that 
point, and the experience of years has shown that wise and judicious 
rneasiircs may b(^ adopted which shall not only work good to the 
individual offender in his own rclbrination, but which shall be of 
immense benefit to the coininiinity in the diiniiuition of the aggregate 
of crime. On this occasion, speaking especially of tlie more serious 
offences which are pnnishetl wiih sentences to onr convict prisons, wo 
are able to refer some sati>f:iction to very manifest and encourag- 
ing ri suits of our elforis. who were not pre| aied for such a 

result by their intimate ac(pjuintance with the fact', were doubfless 
astonished at the .si a lenient recently made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that certain public work', for which pto\ision had been 
made in the of Connnon on the basis of convict labour, were 

stopped, or their progress delayed, for the wry want of that labour. 
This is a result wliieh may be nicoinenient as reg irds these particular 
works, but which is most gratifying to the whole community. It 
appears, from the ht>t Kepori otWtiu; Din etors of Ckuitiei Prisons, 
that there has been u steady and marked dv’crea'C in the number of 
contictSj.so that not only have tlie Goveinnient eea^od to require accora-H 
modation in seta ral county pri'<»n‘i. wbirli they liad needed Ibr year.<», 
but that there are, jiO'ilivo vacaneie.s in the eonvief prisons themselves. 
Those who have attended llui meetings of this >ccfi(>n in past years, who 
remember the long and animated diseiis.sions we have had as to our 
various systems of prison disci pline, and who have watched the 
gradual introduction ♦of those reforms which were so persistently 
advocated here by many of our colleagues (and lirsi and foremost by 
our friend, Sir AVnlter Crofton), will not be slow to attribute, and I 
think, rightly atiribute, much of this .satisfactory state of things to 
the reforms that have been introduced, and wliieh .are so well described 
in the report of the directors. The system in England has been 
somewhat assimilated to that which had proved so successful in 
Ireland, and considering the short time that has elapsed, with like 
encouruging results. OiiV convicts now know that priwson life is no 
jiiiradise ; that a hard life in gaol awaits tho.se who would not pursue 
Jabniir out of doors ; that we mean to puiiish, but at tlie same time to 
lefonu} that for their sakes as well ns our own, we ^nst and will 
repress crime. And 1 trust we may assume that the diminution of 
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prisoners received in our convict prisons — from 2,608 in 1863, to 
1,935 in 18w5, with a fair proportion of decrease in the number of 
re-cornmittals — shows that we are now effectually working in the 
repression of crime. t 

But on the other hand, I fear there are abundant evidences to 
show that our work is by no means accomplislied ; and that wo must 
still, not only prosecute our present plans, but devise fresh means to 
meet that part of the evil not yet reached. It is not encouraging to 
find tliat, notwithstanding the acknowledged success of our reform- 
atory system, juv'enile crime has not diminished. In his report for 
this year, Mr. Turner, the government inspector, gives the returns 
of juvenile offenders committed to prison for the last seven years, 
and shows the cousiderahle increase of nearly 800 in 1865, as com- 
pared with* 1864, the numbers being 9,640 against 8,857. And 
again, wliilc, as wc have seen, there has been a decrease in convicts, 
the committals to borough and county gaols of adult offenders has 
also slightly incrcu>ed. 'J'hese facts seem to show (what, indeed, Mr. 
Turner proves as regards juveniles sent to reformatories), that the 
decrease is in the more serious crimes, though not in the actual 
number of offenders. Mr. Turner says that there is “a marked 
charge in the moial and criminal condition of the young offdndera 
no\V committed to reformatories. The trained, hardetied young 
thief, who ha 1 earned his ex'pcrience and acquired his skill by years 
of depredation, is now a thing of the past. Both lie and the proles- 
sional thief trainer who trained him have comparatively disappeared. 
The mass of what are called juvenile offenders are petty pilterers, 
passeis of bad money, &c , ino^tiy under thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. In the mujoiity of instances, they are children going wrong 
from the want of proper trainings and restraint, and the absence of 
a decent home, raiher than members of a professed brotherhood 
a.«sociate(l to prosecute the art of robbery.” It thus appears that 
serious crimes have diminished, hut not thc^ actual number of offences, 
and that while n furmatories are effectual in the cure of those brought 
under ihcir influence, they liave not diminished the amount of juvenile 
crime. From tliis wc d(*ducc two things. First, our.convict prisons 
have been improved, and our system made to harmonise with 
common souse and ju>tice ; and the result is, decrease of serious 
crimes. The like sy-t» m must be brought to bear on our borough 
and county g iols, which havt*. the care of the lighter but the more 
numerous offenders. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary now to refer 
to the acknowledged cvil.s which exist in connection with many of 
our gaols; to acknowledge the evil is in some measure, at least, to 
provide the remedy, and this al'^o we tru^t and believe is being brought 
about through the influence of our friend Sir Walter Crofton, 
who, we rejoiced to know, had been selected by the government for 
an important post in connexion with the borough and county gaols. 
He showed us at a foi incr meeting what was posMble in one gaol 
(that at Winphes(er) where he had been associated with the visiting 
justices in working out a reform ; and we may well be sanguine that 
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when all our gaols adopt a uniform and equitable system, one that is 
both deterrent and reforming, we shall sec the same results as have 
marked the working of our improved convict system. 

And then with regard to juvenile crime, we have found out how 
to reform^ but we have not succeeded in preventing ; and when we 
remember the large number of Refuges, Homes, and Industrial 
Schools which are engaged in this work of prevention, we might at 
first sight be discouraged, and think that all our efforts were in vain. 
But on further iiiquir}” we shall find, as from niy own experience I 
can abundantly testify, that the same or even a greater success 
has attended these voluntary institutions ; and tliat, as regards the 
children brought within their influence, we have, in the great majo- 
rity of cases, effectually succeeded in ])reventing their falling into 
crime. The fault is not in the agency or the means employed, but in 
the insufficiency of that agency to reach the mass of ignorance and 
neglect which so surely germinates into crime. Our voluntary insti- 
tutions arc not suffndentto reach more than a very small proportion of 
the thousands of uneducated and destitute children ; and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my conviction, that the duty which now lies 
most heavily upon us is to provide tulequate means for the education 
of the uneducated, if we would not go back to eveti a worse state* of 
crime. Oui populalioiis are rapidly increasing, and our means of 
education are not even equal to tlic, numbers already around us. I 
speak of course (and more particularly in reference to the repression of 
crime) of those v»*ho hut too surely, at experience teaches us, form 
the bulk of our criiiiHial class as lh‘,‘y advance into life. I will iiot 
detain you by attempting to enter into a discussion of this question: 
but in reviewing our work, ami having had so much to do, personally, 
with these preventive institutions, I could not hesitate thus to state 
my conviction. I must, however, meet an objection which has been 
frequently urged against schools which thus educate and train, and in 
some cases feed and clothe these dcsiitiitc children free of #kpense. 
It has been sai«l that they act as a premium to crime, by inducing 
parents to abandon their cliildrcn. A more intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, and a deeper insight into the foldings an^l condition 
of this class of people, will prove the fallacy of the objection. For 
on the one hand, iliupposing the child were thus turned adrift with 
the possibility that it would be cared for by others, would it not 
betoken such a low and degraded state in the parents, as to shew that 
both for the sake of the child and the community, the sooner he was 
thus cared for the belter ? But on the other h«and, as a matter of 
fact, it i$ no small sacrifice to (he parents to have their children 
removed, if they design (hem for this life of thieving or begging, as 
there is at once a positive loss to them of the child’s earnings, which 
is not counterbalanced by escaping the cost of keeping him. And 
then again wo hear sometimes of the injiistico of educating these 
neglected and destitute children free, when tlic industrious and hdnest 
poor have to pay for the education of their children. Now, I firmly 
believe that there is no class more iuterested in the establishment of 
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these iDstitutions, or more benefitted by them than the honest poor, 
whose children are most liable to be corrupted and ruined by evil 
example and surrounding temptation. A profligate and vicious child 
may corrupt and lead astray a whole street. Hence, the entire com- 
munity, and not least, the poor wdio arc forced to live in their midst, 
are interested in the education and right training of these destitute 
children w'ho furnish the bulk of our vagrants and criminals. I trust 
that, whether by Government aid or by an increase of voluntary 
agency, or by whatever means, we shall resolutely turn our serious 
attention to this point; and not, after all we have done, have to 
acknowledge that juvenile criminals arc still as numerous as ever, 
even though they be less lianleiied. 

In iiirtlier pruseoiitioii of our labours in former years, we have at 
this Me‘eiing to con>ider several vvry important subjects in their rela- 
tion to the repic^sioii of crime. These are to be introduced to us by 
papers tlom rmm who are well qualilied to deal with the questions 
they have undertaken, niul 1 d(»iiht nut the result of our discussions 
wilt be to thro v nnieh light on these points? and to aid in whatever 
act’Ou may lieivtifti r become neces>arv. 3Iet as we are in this city 
of Manelie>ler, it can^biit be a matter of great interest that we should 
tuip our alientiou to tho'C (juestions which so vitally affect all our 
large centies of indu>trv : and w<*>hall doubtle'^s have (li^ advantage 
of the experience of men wdio, engaged in the active duties of life in 
this busy place, have Ibiiinl time to devote to the welfare of their 
fellow citizen.-:. • • 

And, alludiing to iMaiidie^ter, I cannot refrain from quoting a 
striking fact conneetMl with the crime of this city. Some few years 
ago it was found tliat though tiic population W'as gmitly on the 
increase, the niiinhor of appuliensions by the police for crimes 
of vatiou.-i kinds had conside rably decreased. It w^as then ascertained 
that binudtaiieondy with thi.- decrease (d’ crime, great efforts had 
been m^Ie to ju'oniote the cii dilation of iJie bibic amongst the lower 
cliu-scs, the Mimher of copies disiribiited having increased from 
between and to upw'ards of 9(i,000. This fact, I 

think, well ill^^t^at(‘s the influence of the bildc in the repression of 
Clime, and points to the impoiiance of that religious education 
which, I lajoicc to know, so largely pervades onr^reformntory insti- 
tutions. \VliiIc we sjiare no pains to amend onr prison discipline, 
and to ejtend and improve our machinery, w^c must never overlook 
the true basis of all our work, a sound seiiptural education. With 
tlie bible as our text book and standard, can we alone hope effectually 
to succeed in our efforts to diminish and repress crime. 
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Brief Remarks on the Treatment of Criminals under Imprison’^ 
ment for Life, By M. D. Hill, Q.C. 

C APITAL Pumslimcnt, though retaiii»*cl in our criminal code, will 
probably be reserved for culprits convicted of d'dibcrate murder. 
If so, the convicts to wiioni impri-^onment for life will be applicable, 
may be ranged in two classo.s. Fir4: — su:di by ferocity of dis- 

position, -or, in gusts of ungoverned passion, havi^ inflicted death, or 
serious, permanent, and irremediable injury on tiio objects of their 
attack ; and, in this class, will be included ci itninaU guilty of murder 
in the highest degree, if reprieved by tin* Crown. Second: — con- 
victs, whom repeated convictions alter punishment lor felony, or for 
grave misdemeanors, like perjury, the obtaining money or goods on 
false pretences, or the wiliul uttering ot' base coin, have shown to 
be incorrigible. 

The protection of the public demands that oflenders condemned to 
imprisonment for life should be sent to a gaol specially erected to 
receive them, from which escape should be made ab'obitely i npos- 
sible, and discharge so diflicult that it could randy occur. 

I would propose that tjie Secretary <»f Siatt* for the llomo Depart- 
ment should rot advis(j the Crown to (\eici>c its prerogative of 
mercy prior to an inv^'siigation of < acli case by ihcMudicial C'ominittco 
of the Privy Council, or a sub-committco of tluu body, and that it* 
should be only called into action upon lln ir reconimendatioii ; no case 
to be brought beft»re such committee, (»r Mib-coniiniirM‘, ^^ithout tlic 
assent of the Secretary of Sui-e. For rogulation'- to this ctfect, 1 
think the Crown posscss(*s ample jUvvcis ut the aid of tin? legis- 
lature; but if an Act of ihuliamenl ]»ru\e lu ee^ary (u- i xjiediont, t ie 
Home Office wouhl pro)»ahly find no dillicullx in ohialning it. These 
provisions >vould reduce such roferenne^ t > tlii‘ ( to a very 

small number, — the Miialler, as 1 sliould projio e to disallow alto- 
gether any chiim to release anting from dangta* to the life of the 
convict, ns the result of continued imprisounuMit. Such d iiiger, where 
it exists, ought, 1 ihink, to bo cousi(b*rcd a< a neces.^ary incident of 
tl»o fate which he has brought u]mii liimself. l.uuaiios arc never 
discharged on such a ground ; ami thousands of honi*st men annually 
fall a sacrifice to the perils of their callings in life, civil and military. 
Why, then, an exception shotild he made in favour of criminals, 1 am 
unable to discern. Nolliing, doubtless, should ho omitted to ensure 
their health, which is compatible with imprisoiiinent ; but, to go 
beyond that point is productive of most pernicious results. Convicts 
discharged iii consideration of the danger to which I Imvo referrcMl, 
have been re-convicted for offences precisely similar to tiiose for 
which they were first punished, 1 remembor an instance in which a 
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culprit in gaol under conviction for the detestable offence of rape, 
was released on the ground of danger to his life from the eflocta of 
confinement; yet did this wretch repeat his crime after no long 
interval. ^ • 

TJius, I contemplate that the vast majority of convicts sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment will change their gaol only for their 
grave. Such an inexorable fate, when it became known, would have, 
1 believe, all the deterrent effect which punishment is competent to 
produce, unless, indeed, the treatment of the prisoner were made 
such as to excite the envy of poor labourers at large. For myself, I 
do not think this a very probable event, even if we were to recur, as 
we never shall do, to the false indulgence now happily in course of 
eradication from cur prison discipline. Confinement to one spot, 
with more or less of isolation, with severe restrictions upon corre- 
spondence and exclusion from knowledge of what is passing in the 
world beyond the walls would be, in every rank of life, save to persons 
very exceptionally constituted, a hardship all but intolerable. But 
when to these privations you add abstinence from alcoholic beverages of 
every kind, and from tobacco, you present a state of things to the minds 
of those likely to yield to the temptations which consign men to prisons 
nearly as repulsive as can well be imagined. Indeed, such a 
regimen, when combined with long hours of labour, plank beds, and 
no more time for sleep than nature requires, would form a system of 
treatment so depressing to the mind of the criminal that, if he were 
rendered hopeless of mitigating its sewity by good conduct, 
appalling consequences might be expected. His life might be 
shortened by cles[)air, even if he were not driven to suicide. 

We are thus forced upon a problem not easy to solve, namely, 
how, by the relaxation of liai>h discipline, to inspire the criminal 
with hope, without leading tho.''C who might be tempted to follow 
his example in crime to underrate the misery of his lot. When 
the prisoner knows that his cihfinenient must come to an end, 
either because bis term of imprisonment will expire or because be is 
in course of working himself out of {»rison by industry and good 
conduct, the danger of reducing him to despair is obviously lessened ; 
and, with pri.'ioners of ordinary temperament, unless the expected 
return to liberty is placed at loo great a distance, such a danger calls 
for no special attention. But in cases of imprisonment for life, in which 
the number of discharges is to be insignificunt, the hope of a return 
to society cannot have a practical operation. Our expedients for 
exciting hope are limited, therefore, to aftbrding him opportunities 
of bettering his condition in the gaol itself. And, for the reasons to 
which I have adverted, ^even that amelioration must be slow in pro- 
gress, and must lead to nothing which persons at large would not 
consider a miserable state of life. As he is not to ascend to any great 
height, and yet, as it is important that his rise, though slow, should 
bo, unless from his own fault, continuous (or at least stationary 
only for short intei vals), it is evident that, at the commoncoment of 
his incarcevatiou, he must he placed in a >cry low posiiion indeed. 
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The cla'^s of pi isoiiors wlio liavc deprived a fellow creature of life, or 
diiriiiiishcd hi.> comfort and enjoyment by the infliction of "rave per- 
sonal injury, should, 1 tiiink for a p'^riod more or less considerable, 
be placed in irons, heavy at first, as heavy indeed as nature can sup- 
port ; yet to be prom{)tly lightened by good conduct, until at last, 
they are reduced to one ring ; and oven that one may eventually be 
withdrawn. This infliction of irons to be superadded to all the 
visitations undergone by convicts in penal servitude; which visita- 
tions may be also multiplied and increased in severity in the earlier 
st^es* To those earlier stages the prisoner is to be sent back in 
cases of misconduct, and then left to work himself up again. 

Although, as I have shewn, when the culprit is shut out from all 
but the more possibility of regaining his liberty, the means of inspir- 
ing him with hope are reduced to narrow limits, yet it must not be 
forgotten that some facilities for appropriate treatment of prisoners^ 
for life arise out of the very absence ot all necessity for so training the 
convict, as to endow him with such a cufiacity for selt-governmeut as 
shall enable him to maintain a self-supportin" position on his return to 
society. When this return is to be provided for, it is found essential 
that it should be kept in \iew from a very early stage of the punish- 
ment. No fair opportunity must be lost of giving the convict some 
power over his own actions ; beginning with very slight relaxatioifls of 
control, but approaching, by the time of his discharge, to a state 
differing comparatively little from that which he will enjoy when he 
finds himself on the ouisi<l(‘ of the prison gates witli his ticket-of- 
leave in his hand. A-s regards pn>{)ncrs lor litc. however, relaxations 
from strict ami minute control need not hegm until a later period, 
and should never e.xternl sti fur as to jilact‘ the criminal in a position 
similar to that which Sir Walter Crofton calls his “ interfuediate stage 
in penal servitude.*’ On the other hand, as it is not essential that 
he should ft)rm such h «hits of industry as \\ ill enahle him to hold 
his place in tho struggle undergone by a fnn' labounu*, indul^ctu'e 
may, after a term of 3^1‘ars, !>(» afforded by a diminution of Iiis hours 
of toil, by making his bed mure coinforlaidc, and by icngtlicning his 
hours of rest. 

I scarcely need sny tliat care must he taken to make nil prisoners 
for life not only acquainted wi.h the rules by which, if they persevere 
in industry and good conduct, they will gradually mitigate the hard- 
ship of their lot, hut they must also bo enabltnl to sec that such 
of their fellow-convicts as have earned the ia^iulgenccs to which I 
have referred are in the full enjoyment of them. 

By some of my hennas it may possibly be doubted whether the 
proposed relaxations in the severity (*f his treatment will suffice to 
protect the prisoner from falling into dangerous depression ; since it 
is not intended to raise him to a condition whicli even the humblest 
member of society would esteem -one of even tolerable welfare. 
Perhaps, however, they will he reas*-ured by the retlvciion that 
the w'clfare is a relative term, comprising even a slate of j>ain or 
xaisfortaae when put into' a slfeady course of alleviation. To the 
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individual himself', the degree in the sealo which at any partic ular 
moment he occupies, is oi fiir less importance to his happiness than 
the fact of whether he is rising or falling — wficlher he iS changing 
worse for better, or better for worse. Yet, although the vell-cou- 
ducted prisoner for life will derive great mental comfort from his 
upward progress, his position will be judged of by the class whom 
his fate is meant to warn, not by the criterion of his feelings, but 
from his outward circumstances, which will never become such as 
much to diminish their horror of liis punishment. 

As to the second class of prisoners for life, namely, incorrigible 
offenders against the rights of property, they ought not, I think, to 
be subjected to the hardships and degradation of irons; but in all 
other respects I would recommend that the difference of treatment 
between them and the prisoners of the first class should be but 
slight. 


. THE REFREbMON Ob' INFANTICIDE. 

Infanticide^ with reference to the hest yneana of its Prevention., 
By Edwix LAxicESTini, M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central 
Middlesex. .. 

I APPREHEND it was fhe object of the framers of the question to 
be discussed in this section this morning to confine tlielerin iiifan^ 
ticidc to the wilful and violent <Ie."'lr’iction of the lives of newly-born 
children, whose bodies were afterwards exposed or concealed. At fhe 
s&mo time it should bo remembered that the crijne of murdering 
children, and exposing or concealing fliem, is not confined to those 
newly born, and that a largo iinnil)er <*f children are annually found 
dead in our streets, or otherwise exposed or concealed, wh.> have 
lived for some weeks, months, or even years. Within the last three 
months, I have held inquests on three children, one aged two months, 
another six months, and a third eigliteen months, who were found 
dead in the streets oi' London, and bearing marks upon their bodies 
of having been deprived of life by violence. In the last four years I 
have held" inquests on not less than twelve children who were above 
two weeks of age, and who were exposed or concealed in various 
ways. I wish to draw attention to this fact in order to raise the 
inquiry as to whether our indifference to the destruction of newly- 
born infant life may not be paving the way to an increasing disregard 
of infant life, and a disposifion to" destroy it whenever it stands in the 
way of the selfishness of those whose sacred duty it is to secure its 
protection and welfare. 

Confining myself then to the inquiry as to what is the probalJc 
axt^t of the crime of infanticide, in^relation to new-born children, 
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1 would call your nfteritioii to the results of my own experience in 
the cenlnil di^lrict oi’ Middlesex. This district contained, according 
to the CLMi-iis of a population of 800,000 persons. Allowing 

for inei;ease of population since then, it probably now contains about 
900,000 persons. In this district I hehl, in 1863, 84 inquests on 
newly-born children; in 1864, 100 inquests; and in 1865, 114 
inquests. This includes all cases of death, whether accounted tor by 
natural causes or otherwise. Diiring the same years verdicts of 
wilful murder were returned ; in 1863, in 63 cases ; in 1864, in 56 
cases ; and in I860, in 61 cases. Thus, in three years, there were 
170 cases in which verdicts of wilful mnnier were returned. As 
there lias been some doubt expressed as to whether, in all these 
cases, there has been sutficient evidence brought forward to justify 
the belief that murder has been committed, I would call utteutiou here 
to the general circumstances which have been brought before the 
coroner’s court. 

1. In all these cases the children have been found exposed in the 
streets, or found in ponds, canals, and other places, and under circum- 
stances which leave no doubt that they have been cast away to 
conceal the fact of their death. 

2. In all these cases, children arc newly born; they are unwashed, 
and present no indications of the ordinary care having been tnken of 
tliein, which is bestowcMl on cbihlrcu which are born dead, when 
women are surrounded with the assi>lance which they ouglit to have, 
and wbic!! ilnw need in tin* season of cliil l-bearing. They all of 
them have borne the indicat ‘Oii> of having been born uli\e. 

3. With two or, pcihafis, tlnee exceptions, there has been no 
attempt miKle to lie the eoid of the child, which is an ojwration 
which is always performed where women are assisted l>y otheis, and 
which is regarded by all eivilised nations as a necessary operation for 
the protection alike of the life of the in^tln r as of the child. This 
fact alone clearly indicates that the child has not been still-born, and 
cast away on lliat account, or that its birth lias been regular, and 
thrown yito the Stn et to save exp<».snre or expense. Tne signilicance 
of this fact is, that the child Inns been borne by its mother without 
assistance, and that she has been ignorant of, or neglected the ordi- 
nary precraulion of, the art of midwilery of tying the cord. 

4. A certain proportion of :he chihlren havedieil from this neglect. 
Hflemorrhage fiom the untied cord takes place, and the child faints. 
This is shown by the empty state of the heart and the ex-sanguineous 
state of the organs of the body. In these cases it is sometimes urged 
that the woman might he taken with the pangs of labour before stie 
was aware of it. and, being too feeble to call assistance, the child has 
died in consequence. It is, howevor, quite as easy to kill a person 
by neglect as by violence ; and it is always presumable in th^se cases 
that the neglect was intentional, and that sl^ould the suspected per- 
sons be found out, they must prove their innocence when tried on 
the coroner’s inquisition. It is in tliis class of cases tlmt coroners’ 
juries are always incliued to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
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unknown mother, lest she should be found out, and tried and suffer 
capitally for the offence. It seems to mo, however, that these are 
cases ill winch the suspicion of willul murder is very j^reat, and that 
women thus neglecting their offspring should take their trial.for the 
offence. 

5. Another class of these cases present all the appearances of 
suffocation. There are no marks of injury on the body. The face 
is livid; the tongue protru<les; the brain, lungs, and right side of 
the heart are congested. These are children who have been suffo- 
cated by neglect. They are not removed from their mother, and 
are either suffocated in the discharges of their mother, or for want 
of fresh air under the bed-clothes. The same excuses are made for 
not delivering a verdict of wilful murder in these coses as in the 
last. 

6. In a large proportion of cases the dead body bears marks of 
violence. In one class of these cases the child has evidently been 
suffocated by violence. The features of the face show marks of 
compression by violence, or finger-marks are plainly seen on each 
side of the nose or on the throat. Frequently ligatures are found 
tied tight round the throats of children, or foreign substances aro 
stuffed into the mouth and down the throat. There catt be little 
doubt«that in these cases the child has been wilfully murdered. It 
not unfrequeiitly happens that a child presents the appearance of 
having been washed. This appearance, in connection with the signs 
of suffocation, cleat ly points to drowning as the means by which the 
child was killed. In another class of cases, the child presents marks 
of blows and severe injuries. The skull is fractured, the throat is 
cut ; it has been stabbed or otherwise subjected to destructive vio- 
lence. These cases, when fully investigated, cannot fail to produce 
the impression that the child has been brutally and cruelly murdered. 
At the same time, in both these groups of cases coroners’ juries are 
occasionaily influenced by what they hear about cases where women 
are tried for the murder of their cliildreii, on wJiom marks of vio- 
lence are found. Tl»e most preposterous theories are offered to 
account for iigaturcs around the throats of children, and for frac- 
tured skulls; and juries deliver verdicts against the conclusions of 
common sense and reason. 

That violence should be had recourse to at all in these cases, when 
life may so easily be destroyed by neglect, has 8ometime.s excited 
surprise. Biit when it is remembered that probably the whole of 
these children are born in bouses where there are numbers of resU 
dents, and that frequently tlie first efforts at respiration of the new- 
born child are attended with ciy ing, it can be easily imagined that 
violence is at once inflicted on the child to prevent its cries from 
calling the attention of others in the house to its existence. Now I 
apprehend it is not necessary for our purpose hero to inquire 
whether, in each individual case before us, there was such a special 
intention of destroying the lives of theso cliildren as would lead 
societj to demand that the perpetrators of this crime should be 
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punished. What we are anxious to know is what are the best 
means bj wliich this infant death and concealment of the birth may 
bo prevented. The question of murder or not murder may be left, 
but liere is ilie fact of 170 children found dead in three years, 
amongst 900,000 people, under circumstances wliich at least exposes 
a certain number of persons to the 8U.spicion of having been guilty 
of murder. Nor can wo regard the verdict of wilful murder as 
pointing to all suspicious cases. In the three years 1863-4-5, there 
have been verdicts of “found dead*' in thirty-two cases, thus 
making 202 cases. These open verdicts have been returned because 
the bodies were in too advanced a state of decomposition, when 
found, to enable the medical witness to give an opinion as to the 
cause of death. To suppose that these cases are less suspicious than 
those in which verdicts of wilful murder are returned would be an 
absurdity. But this does not give the whole amotmt of suspicious 
new-born infant death. There are still fifty-eight cases of death in 
which verdicts of still-born, accidental, and natural death have been 
returned, in the liistory of which, to t'ny the least, there is much to 
lead to the presumption that human wilfulaess has led to the 
destruction of life. 

Now I quite allow that in these cases there is a large margin for 
difference of opinion as to the cause of death of these children, but 
as the result of a close personal investigation of those cases, I am 
impressed with the fact that in the great majority the destruction of 
the life of the. infant was iniended ; and 1 am so, not only on the 
ground of the evidence adduced at the inquests on these children, 
but ill the deficiency of evidence to show iliat there was any other 
cause o& the death of these children than the wilful intention of 
their parents to destroy them. In the course of iny experience a 
large number of the unhappy mothers of ihese children have been 
detected, and in none of these cases do I roinember siitisfuetory proof 
being given tiiat the child Cjiine to its death otfierwise than by the 
wilful neglect or violence of its mother. That few or none of these 
women have been punished arises from the fact that we liave no 
efficient law against the murder of children at the time of their 
birth. A woman, agaiust whom the capital charge of murder is not 
sustained, may be tried for the concealment of the birth of her child; 
but, at ti^e present day, a woman might enter a court of justice and 
say to the judge, 1 have brought my dead child, which I murdered 
before it was born, and now 1 have cleared myself from all charges 
that can be brought against me by tlie laws of my country. Nay, 
further, she may deny having given birth to the child ; but, pro- 
ducing it dead, it has been held she has not concealed the birth of 
her child. 1 have selected such a case in my third annual report. 

But to return to the question of nurnliers, because it is most im- 
portant in adopting remedial measures tiiat we should have some itiea 
of the extent of the crime we wish to prevent. Supposing all the 
deaths of riew-boru cliildrou were wilful, this would give us the high 
proportion of eighty-six, as an average of the last three years, in 
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central Mi<ldlesex ; but, allowing for cases of still-birth, and what 
may be accidental death in these cases, I do not think that the 
number, seventy, is too high to express the real number of cases 
of infanticide occurring in central Middlesex annually. Taking, 
then, this reduced number, the question comes as to whether this 
includes all cases of infanticide that occur in the district* Now, 
when it is remembered that the cases which come before the coroner’s 
court are only those wluch have been clumsily put away, thrown into 
some neighbouring street, or pond, it has always appeared to me that 
a Inrge number of bodies of infants have been successfully put away, 
wliich never come to light, and on which no inquiry is held. The 
facts on which such a suppositiou is founded 1 will only briefly 
refer to. 

1. A number of the bodies of infants, on which inquests are held, 
are in such a state of decomposition, that it is reasonable to suppose 
that, had they remained concealed where they were found only a 
few weeks longer, no remains of them would be loft at all. This 
is especially the case with bodies thrown into water, where they are 
only discovered when no means have been taken to keep them at the 
bottom of the water. 

2. It is very probable that when persons have the opportunity the 
bod ies*of infants would be buried in the ground. Where this is done 
it is seldom that any discovery of their remains is made. The only 
two cases of children buried, on which I have held inquests, were 
cases in which the niolhers had reveulet[ to others the^fact that they 
had buried their children. That infants thus disposed of elude in- 
quiry is rendered very probable, by the fact of the occasional dis- 
covery of such remains, in a condition of decomposition, tha4 ronders 
recognition and subsequent investigation almost impossible. 

3. The practice of allowing undertfikcrs to bury still-born children, 
upon the slightest possible evidence of the fact that the bodies brought 
to them are really what they are repi’Qsented to be, renders it very 
probal Ic ihat children may be destroyed at their birth, and buried as 
stiJI-horn children, who nevertheless had lived and been destroyed 
after their birth. 

That under these circumstances wc should admit the probability 
of a larger amount of violent deaths amongst infants, than is 
accounted for by inquests on new-born children, I have ^p doubt, 
and the question comes in estimating the probable amount of destruc- 
tion of infant life, how largg a figure wc should put down for those 
undiscovered cases of infanticide. Some writers have suggested that 
for every body discovered there is another securely concealed, and 
adopting this calculation as not altogether improbable, 1 have en- 
deavoured to show, in my annual report, to what extent the crime of 
infanticide probably prevails in this epuntry. Of course all such 
calculations are liable to correction by accurate observation, and it 
may happen that the deduction errs in too high or tod low an esti- 
mate of unobserved probabilities. 

1 shall not now enter into any further calculations with regard to 
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the question of infanticide in the central district, but proceed to 
inquire as to whether any data exist to determine the frequency of 
this crime in other parts of Kngland. From the returns published 
by the*g()V(‘rnmont for 1864, it would appear that the number of 
inquests held on children under one year of age in the metropolitaa 
coroners’ districts, is about the same, in proportion to the population, 
as that of the central district of Middlesex, so that we may conclude 
thlit deaths from infanticide are about the same. From the same 
1‘eiilt^tis I gather that the inquests held on children under one year 
of age throughout England and Wales are not so numerous as those 
in London. In London the proportion is about 1 in* 3,000 of the 
population, whilst in all England and Wales it is 1 in 4,500 of the 
population. If, then, the proportion of infanticide in these cases is 
equal to what it is iti the central district of Middlesex, 1 calculate 
that in England and Wales there cannot be fewer than 1,000 cases 
of infanticide annually. 

I refrain from putting these figures in other forms; but those 
accustomed to work out probabilities by a dcMluctive process when 
observed data are insufficient, will see in these calculations sufficient 
to alarm and awaken interest in the qne^lion before us. 

I um not prepared to point out any immediate plan of action by 
which this great crime can be prevented, but I would make the 
following suiTgesfions by the way of paving the way for a free 
discussion of the subject : — 

In the first place it seems to me that the attention of the moralist 
and philanthropist should be drawn to the fearful picture of immo- 
rality which this crime brings before us. Put the case as you may, 
the suspected destruction of 1,000 infant lives annually by their 
mothers, in a country boasting of its civilisation and Christianity, is 
a fearful blot. I have charitably hoped that a mother commits this 
crime but once in li(*r life, and have been laughed at for the supposi- 
tion, but whet her we have 1,000 women, who annnaily take the 
Jives of their children, or 40,000 women who have at .some time or 
anotlier done so, seems to mo of little consequence in considering 
the best means of preventing the crime. It nndor.l)iedly suits the 
purpose of some writers to draw a veil over this crime, and to 
endeavour to blind the eyes of the public to the foul blot it is in the 
eyes of the world on our boasted mornliiy and civilisation ; but it is 
for those who are anxious to maintain tho honour of our nation^^to 
seek by all means to prevent tliis crime. I tiiiid^ then it behoves 
all engaged in the education of the youth of this country, in what- 
ever station they are placed, to ask themselves if there has been 
sufficient earnestness in instructing the young as to the sin aud guilt 
of illicit intercourse, ’riio utter recklessness with which men regard 
the consequences of their conduct' is seen in the fact that in the 
institutions where the ofispviiig of unmarried women are taken care 
of, that not more than one father in fifty is found who contributes 
anything to the support of his illegitimate offspring, 

^ Wbd&er the law could reach the fathers in these cases is, in the 
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second place, a question for consideration. As the law now stands, 
the difficulties of making the father legally responsible for his off- 
spring are so great, that practically, few wom(?n avail themselves 
of it for the puipose of procuring aid from the fathers of tlieir 
offspring. Such a change in the law as would compel men more 
generally to support their ehihlren, would not oidy act by removing 
one great temptation to infanticide, but would secure both the life of 
the mother and the chihl. 

The question of the saving of the life of the mother seldom enfers 
into the ♦discussion of this question ; yet I think it can be shown 
that a very large proportion of the mothers who have born these 
murdered children have lost their lives by attempting to conceal 
their shame and crime. 

In several cases wliicli have come before me, where women have 
been detected after the crime of infanticide, they have lost their lives 
as the result. Mor is this to be wondered at. In every civilised 
society the art of the midwife is recognised as a means of saving 
human life, and the humblest woman in the community seeks the 
aid of some skilled person to attend lier in the ** hour of nature’s 
peril.” In the case of infanticide, the woman is alone, and runs all 
the hazard to avoid that for which her more fortunate sisters pay so 
much. The consequence is, tliat a large amount of female life is 
thus annually sacrificed. It is not easy to obtain proof of this; as 
once a wonjau has got rid of the great proof of her state, .the child, 
even a uiedieal man may not know tlie malady fttom which his 
patient is suliering. There is no doubt that the pain and anxiety 
of discovery tends to the fatal end in cases where women have been 
detected, and it would be unfair to conclude from the number of 
these fatal cases how many die who have borne and destroyed 
children undiscovered. I calculate that amongst those discovered, 
at Jeast 40 ue in six lias subsequently die<I. 

I would not, however, press the conclusion that one in six of the 
motheis of the thousand munlered children has annually perished;! 
but putting these lost ones down at the lowest number which can be 
reasouahly employed, the saving of the lives of the mothers of these 
children must be regarded as a subject demanding serious attention. 
With regard to any social influence, that con be brought to bear on 
t/i(;perpetran'on of this crime, I would state my conviction, that in 
the inajority.of cases, they are women employed in domestic service; 
iu fact, when the ciicumstauces of the crime are inquired into, it 
seems almost impossible that any other class of women can be impli- 
cated. In cases where girls are living at home or in lodgings, their 
condition is discovered long before the birth of the child, and the 
result is, that where the existence of pregnancy is once known, there 
is seldom any attempt at the destruction of the child. It is almost 
essential to the perpetration of this crime, that no one should be 
aware of the fact of tlie pregnancy of ihe mother or the birth of the 
child. These cotiditious can only be generally secured when woi^ien 
are in domestic service. As long as they are able to keep the secret 
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of their condition from others, so long may they hope, when the 
child is born, to prevent the fact from being known to those amongst 
whom they live. The crime is not offfen commifted, or attempted, 
where .women arc sleeping with others ; hence, it often happens 
that the casrs which are discovered are those in wijich women 
attempt to deceive those with whom they live. It is necessary, in 
order to the effectual screening of the child from observation, that 
opportunity sliould be afforded after its birth and destruction for the 
mother to [)lace it in some position where she is not suspected. Tiiis 
once being done, licr subsequent illness or weakness may be easily 
explained to those around her on other grounds. It is seldom that 
a woman is discovered at once, if she succeeds in placing tlie child 
at some distance from the bou'-e in Which she dwells. In nine cases 
out often, where the mother is discovered, it occurs in cases where 
the child has been found on the premises where the mother is 
delivered. 1 believe the children are always born and munlered 
within a few yard.s, or hundred yards at most, of the spot where 
they are found, the mother, who is always the bearer of the guilty 
burden, being too feeble to carry it far. 

But leaving the question of prevention by the better education 
and control of the sexes, wo have to discuss the proposals of those 
who propose to take care of mothers and children, who might be 
supposed to ho the perpetrators and victims of this crime. The 
remedy proposed is that of protecting the womeu^^who have been 
seduced, and ^\ho are willing to j)lace themselves in institutions 
where they may be taken care of during their confinement, and their 
offspring afterwards brought up and cared for. A number of insti- 
tutions having this object in view are now before the public, and, 
from the opportunities I have had of observing their working, I 
believe that they are doing a certain amount of good by protecting 
from the temptation of destroying their offspring the women who 
would be thus exposejj^ without their aid. The objection urged 
against rlieso institutions is, that they encourage immorality by 
affording a refuge to those who have gone astray ; but, if it can be 
proved that the greater crime of murder has been prevented by over- 
looking the lesser sin of incontinence, I think the supporters of these 
institutions are justified in their endeavours to lessen the crime of 
infanticide. 

Another class of institutions arc those which take (5ore of the 
child imlependeut of the mother. These, known by the name of 
Foundling Hospitals, exist in various parts of the continent of 
Europe. It is stated, with a consideruhic amount of evidence to 
support the statement, that where these institutions exist the crime 
of child-murder is com [)arati rely unknown. At the same time, the 
fearful amount of mortality amongst the children renders it almost a 
question as to wbothor the saving of infant life by their existence ia 
of any account at all. The same answer, however, may be given to 
this question as to the last, that it is probably better for society that 
the child should he lost in the attempt to secure its life than that a 
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large mimbor of women should be living with the cousciousncts of 
having sacrificed tln ir offspring. 

Amongst legal remedies the question comes as to whether in cases 
of the detection of the crime of infanticide the certainty of ^lunish- 
nieiit would not prevent the fVeqnencv of the crime. 

The two great legal difficulties in the way of punishment at pre-> 
sent are, first, llie requirement of proof tliat the dead child was fully 
born ; and. second, the puni.«'hment of death for the commission of 
the crime when proved. Under these circumstances, 1 quite agree 
with the propriet}' of the recommendations of tiu* Commission on 
Capital Punishment contained in the following clauses. 

“Our attention,” say the Commissioner'^, “ has hei ii called to the fre- 
quent failuresofjusiice in cases of inliinticule. The crime of infauticiilc, 
as distinguished fioin murder in g(Mieial, is nut known to the Engli-h 
law. The moment a child is horn alive it is as much umUr the [iro- 
tection of the law as an adult. AVe lia\e considered wlielher tlic 
failure of justice, wliicli luidouhtedly often occurs in such cases, uuiy 
not be obviated by some change in tlie law wliicli sliall add to tho 
protection of new-born ebibiren. The principal obstacle wliicli now 
prevents the due enforcement of the law i.s the extreme difficulty of 
giving positive jiroof that the child alleged to have been murdered 
was cbmpletely born alive. We have given this important and diffi- 
cult 8ui»jfcCt our serious attention, and we have arrived at tho opinion, 
that an Act sho|||d he passed making it an ofTence, punishable with 
penal servitude, or imprisonment at ,thc discr.etioy of the court, 
unlawfully aiul maliciously to inflict grievous bodily harm or serious 
injury upon a child during its birth*, or within seven days afterwards, 
in case such child has subsequently died. No proof that the child 
was completely born alive should he required. With respect to the 
offence of coucealmein of birth, we think that no person sJiouM bo 
liable to be coiivictcil o( such an offience upon an iniiictment for mur- 
der, hut sljould be tried upon a .separate iiidictmeiit. TJie accused 
should not- he entitled to be acquitted fii cither of the above cases if 
it should be proved on tlie trial that the offence amouiUed to murder 
or manslaughter.” 


Hhat are the best means rf 'preventing Infanticide? By 

A. Herbekt Saffoki). 

UmHAT a mother sbotihl be capable of killing her infant is a fact 
JL thui even the strong intellect of man cannot compass, and wo 
consequently rarely find a jury that returns a verdict of wilful 
murder against a woman so accused. This immunity does not work 
well. It seems to encourage immorality, and one crime leads to 
another^ It is known that thousands of infants metst untimely 
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deaths, and w(i miiy bo justitied in assumin;:^ tliat other thousands, of 
whom we iiev(‘r hear, come to a like end.” Thus the “ Observer ” 
of some years since remarked ; yet, in spite of all that has been 
written and > iid upon this subject of a similar character, legisla- 
tion stands where it did. Feeling fully the difliculty of the question, 
it is my intention, not so much to state facts tliat have come under my 
(nvn observation as to oiler the opinion of otliors, and the deductions 
I draw therefrom. I pro})Ose to oflcr for consideration the history 
of legislation as regards the repression of infanticide, first by punish- 
ment, and tln n by the jirovision for the maintenance of illegitimato 
children; and thus to arrive at the best means to prevent child-murder. 

First, then, by piinishrnent. The statute 21 James I., cap. 27, recites, 
“ That whereas many lewd women, having been delivered of bastard 
children, to avoid their shame, and escape punishment, do secretly 
bury or conceal the death of their children, and allege after the child 
has been found dead that the said child was horn dead, it is enacted 
that if any woman privately, either by Iicrself, or other, conceals 
the death of a bastard chiitl, she, upon conviclion, shall sutler death ; 
unless she shall prove by one witness that the child was born dead.” 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, in observing on this statute, remarks: “It 
seems to have been borrowed from Denmark. It was an ordinance 
of a barbarous character, presuming crime, and that in opposition 
to natural feelings and the workings of a mother’s affection.” Yet, 
barbarous as it was, it remained in force, being continued, by the 
16 Charles I., tHl some Act lIiouM be passed authorising its dis-* 
continuance. So it was the law of the land till condemned by 
the 43 George III., cap. o8, section 3 of which Act states that 
“ as the statute of James had been found difficult and incouveuieut to 
be put in practice, cases of child-murder should be governed by the 
same rules of evidence as other trials for murder, concealment of 
birth being punishable with two years’ imprisonment.” This has 
been re-enacted by a lute statute. 

It seems to mo the more necessary to trace the penal consequences 
of infanticide through the statute-books, as many persons in the 
present day are pressing for iucre.ased punishment as a means of 
repressing child-murder. A writer on the subject, in the “ Essays,” 
entitled “ The Church and the World,” taking this view, is, however, 
obliged to admit “ that w'c can only hope, through the help of the 
law, to bring ^he public mind into a more healthy state in reference 
to the crime of infanticide ! ” Now I w'ould ask — the severe measure 
of James I. having been found utterly useless to repress tho crime 
of child-murder during the long period in which it w jis acted upon, 
can we hope that even as great severity >vould bo more valuable at 
tho present time ? But wdiat other means Jiave been triei? The 
laws regulating the maintenance of illegitimate children. Let us 
SCO what they were, and are. By the 18 Elizabetli, cap, 3, the 
justices were empowered to compel both tho putative father aud the 
mother to pay a weekly sum for the maintenance of their child, 
which was thjsn Supported by the parish. The > 49 George III., 
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cap. 64, punished the neglect of either party by imprisonment. The 
next siauite is the 4 and 6 William IV., cap. 76, which made iho 
child dependent on its mother lor subsistence, the lather (if he can 
be found) being compelled to pay at the utmost two shillkigs and 
sixpence a* week, no matter what the relative position of the parties. 
This is the sum now payable by the father ; it was at the time of 
the passing of the Act a comparatively larger sum than now^ and 
■yet, even in the days of Hume, 1 believe it was the sum allowed to 
the housekeeper of a government department for the keep of each 
cat. The parish officers were debarred from any interference, as 
some of their number had been guilty (it was stated) of improper 
practices. Thus from that time to the present, an unfortunate 
mother has been left, at the hour of her greatest need, to depend 
entirely upon her own resources, unless she can make up her mind 
to publish her shame by proceeding before the magistrate for the 
pittance which the law may compel the putative father to pay, 
supposing the girl to have been sufficiently acute and careful to 
gather proofs against him. If, on the other hand, she has bidden 
from everyone her too strong love for her seducer, and has acted 
with apparent propriety, her difficulty in proving her case is in- 
creased. 

It may be said that I am reasoning as if the women most liable 
to be tempted to infanticide were of one class. I believe they are, and. 
that my experience would be conlirmed by a return upon the subject. 
1 believe that with very few' exceptions — in fact, scarcely one — the 
women accused of child-murder are domestic servants. The reasons 
are obvious. What inducement beyond natural affection has a 
woman in that position to protect her offspring ? >i'one. But, by the 
murder of her child, is prohahle protection from open shame and 
ability to seek her usual employment, instead of being turned from 
her parents’ door, ^he and her infant both despised rejected outcasts, 
to seek a refuge in the prison or the woikhouse, or to support her 
life and its by still more aw'ful misery, still deeper degradation, 
terminating in man} instances by murder and suicide. 

One fact alone will, 1 liiink, be suffix' ient to prove the fearful preva- 
lence of infanticide. In Dr. Lunkester’s third report, he slates that 
in his district alone in the year 1^65, there were 348 inquests held 
on inlantvS undtr one year, and 60 verdicts of wilful murder. 

What is, to be done to repies.‘» cliild-murder ? Bluckstonesays ; ‘‘Pre- 
ventive justice is, upon every principle of leason, of humanity, and sound 
policy, preferable in all respects to punishing justice,” and this expres- 
sion of a maxim of law may warrant me in offering the following 
plan of prevention. 

An Agt of Parliament should bo passed, authorising charitable 
societies to receive illegitimate chiiuren, and to proceed, as in iho 
Belormatory Schools Acts, against the parents for their inaiutenanee. 
The societies should receive any woman who presented herself. Her 
name, address, and occupation should be taken down, with the 
ocQUpation of, and evidence against, the fatlier. Tlie child should he 
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educated, and placed out by tho society. The woman having pro- 
cured employ iiient, and leaving, should. agree to pay a weekly sum in 
accordance with her means. The putative father should *be asked by 
the officer of the society to sign an agreement to pay a weekly sum. 
Upon the refusal or neglect of either parents, proceedings should be 
taken before the magistrates for an order upon the defaulting parent 
for such a weekly sum as, having reference to his or her position^, 
the 'magistrates should deem fair and reasonable. Should the order 
of tho magistrates be neglected, the defaulter should be liable to 
three months* imprisonment, upon proof being given of his or her 
ability to comply. The amount adjudged to be paid by either party 
should be wholly independent of the sum to be paid by the other. 
The payment of a weekly sum by the mother would do away with 
the possibility of encouraging immorality, and all sums being appro- 
priated to the society’s use, there would be no inducement for a bad 
principled woman to fix the stigma of paternity upon a rich in- 
nocent man, in the hope that by so doing .she would gain more by his 
anxiety to prevent exposure than from the poor man 'who might bo 
the actual father. The rules of the society should be approved by 
the government, and the institutions should be under the inspection 
of a public officer. 

That this plan, which I have thus but imperfectly sketched, would 
prevent, in the great majority of instaiice.*?, infanticide and prostitu- 
tion, I have no doubt; but, in support of my opinion, I beg to offer 
the evidence of Jthers. Sir '^Tunnae Bernard ul)tferves : “ Very rare 
are the instances— none has come within notice — of a woman relieved 
by the Foundling Hospital, and iu>t thereby pre.^erved from a course 
of prostitution.** By the kindness of the Mother Superior of tho 
Home of Compassion, at Iffley Koad, Oxford, I am enabled to 
add tho following practical results of the working of one of these 
societies. h>om May, 1864, to September, 1866, ninety-tour children 
wore admitted — of 

32, the mothers contributed to their support ; 

7, the fathers contributed to their support ; 

87 mothers returned to or procured empJoyineiU ; ■ 

76 of these were domestic servants. 

Tho average mortality of the children was from 25 to 30 per cent., 
mostly arising from atrophy and depi ivatiou of food. There is con- 
siderable difliculty in enforcing payments — so much so that a security 
for the due performance of the engagement is necessary, “The 
fathers,** says this lady, “generally fail us, leaving all to the mothers. 
Four thoihers have relapsed into sin.’* 

Mrs. Main, of tho Infants* Homo, in Coram Street, in her report 
for 1865, states: “Of the mothers, there have been taken into tho 
Home> during the past fourteen mouths, as nurses, forty-two ; of 
these, thirty-three have gone into emj>loyinent again ; and, at present, 
there arc nine in tho Horne.** 

Those facts require little comment ; they prove, I submit, that 
instead of encoufaging immorality, Infant Homes, or Foundlings, 
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open, to the helpless mothers an opportunity to redeem their lost 
characters ; a way to save them from the gallows or the streets^ and 
to rescue their infants from death, or a life as thieves and vagabonds. 
Foundling hospitals are now almost universal. Even in China, which 
bad earned an infamous celebrity for child-murder, “ there are,” says 
a recent writer, “foundling hospitals in every city, supported by 
voluntary contributions.” However reluctant we may be to recog- 
nise the existence of immorality by founding such institutions, I am 
convinced that, managed upon a similar plan to that I have suggested, 
they will be the means of preventing infanticide in England. 


THE EXTENSION OF CORONERS' JURISDICTION. 

ahould not Coroners be obliged by Lato to hold Inquests in all 
Cases of Deaths within Union Poor-houses? By Henbt 
Cartwright, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Laxo. 

T he common law of England looks with so tender a regard upon 
{he safety of every man’s life and liberty, that it has enforced, in 
all cases of the death of persons under legal duress, an inquiry into, 
the cause of such death, and, theiefore, into the circumstances imme- 
diately antecedent to it. This inquiry was to be prosecuted by an 
official elected by the people, whose office was anciently of such 
estimation, that by a statute of d Edward I., none could hold It 
under the degree of a knight. Modern statutes have embodied this 
common law provision, and directed that the coroner should hold an 
inquest on every person who may die in his district within the walls 
of a prison. Such a wholesome enactment presents a check upon 
any illegal severity affecting life, or wilful neglect of ordinary and 
necessary care of those who are precluded, by their state of incar- 
ceration, from providing for their physical sustenance. 

Bat while the law is thus careful of the safety of criminal inmates 
of prisons, thus properly watchful that life and health should not 
suffer from the perpetration of cruel indietions, or the disregard of 
proper sanitary precautions, are there not occupants of other insti- 
tutions wbo are equally entitled to the same protection ? Has not 
the pauper, from his utter helplessness, even a greater claim on any 
safeguard that can be devised against callous neglect of his welfare, 
or illegal imposition of hardships, when compelled, by natural decay 
or depressed circumstances, to place himself within the jurisdiction 
of the parochial workhouse? 

The disclosures recently made of tho shameful mismanagement 
and the cruel ill-treatment of the poor, in certain infirmaries of the 
London workhouses, point to the necessity of some power of investi- 
gation being placed in a tribunal, ready of access and quick in its 
proceedinga. 
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The supervision of the Poor Law Board, though vested in the 
metropolis, in the hands of an official of acknowledged integrity, has 
manifestly been futile, or such occurrences as those which have 
lately shocked every right-minded person could not have existed. 

The interposition of the coroner's inquest iu all cases of death 
within workhouses appears the readiest and best adapted mode > 
ensuring such an inquiry as will be most calculated to bring t^i 
light any censurable proceedings, and expose to public scrutiny the 
nature of the circumstances attending such death. 

This inquest, while in its source of action the most popular of our 
institutions, is the least expensive. 

Recourse to it involves no large grants of money by way of 
salaries or office expenses. It is readily accessible ; and, though 
modern familiarity and ridicule have caused unthinking people to 
hold it in less esteem than its usefulness and antiquity deserve, it 
forms a valuable tribunal for the protection of the weaker members 
of the body politic from the oppression of power and wrong-doing. 

The present condition of the poor in workhouses specially de- 
mands the guardianship of public opinion. 

There has been n tendency to get rid of a legal burden on property 
at the lowest possible money cost. A parsimonious economy has 
caused the poor to be treated as unpleasant nuisances, and the rtlief 
that has been extended to them has been doled out in a way to make 
it most distasteful. An enlightened selfishness, apart from any higher 
influence, would )\ave inaugurated a different mode of management 
but, unhappily, ignorance, carelessness, or corruption, have hitharto 
but too frequently been allowed to divert even the small stream of 
benevolence intended for the sustenance of the helpless. 

Yet the poor of this country have as manifest a right to fair and 
proper maintenance, in the event of their labour becoming valueless 
from loss of health or strength, as any possessor of acquired property 
has to the benefleial return of it ; and this right is in no instance 
combated by the owners of large lauded estates. This claim, dis- 
countenanced by the Roman law, is a fundamental emanation from 
the more humane sj^rit of Christian society. One of our great 
legal expositors tone, b, 1, sec. 131) says on this subject: 

*‘Our law not only regards life and member, and protects every man 
in the enjoyment of them, but also furnishes him with everything 
necessary for tbeir support ; for there is no man so indigent or 
wretched, but ho may demand a supply sufficient for all the neces- 
saries of life from the more opulent part of the community.” This 
right, too, has been further recognised and settled by various statutes 
for the reltof of the poor, so that at the present day, and, indeed, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, all land is held subject to the con* 
tingency of the maiuteiianco of the poor. 

The peculiar development which modern civilisation has exhlbitod 
has necessarily reduced to a state of abject destitution so eour 
siderable a number of the community, that one-tweUUi of the whole 
have become in some way objects ^f public care | and medern 
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legislation witli the view of chocking any unnecessary extension of 
the class, and of guarding against indolence in those who can but 
will network, lias so fenced about the avenues to public charity that 
the recipient must be absolutely helpless before he can par^take of it. 
The result is, that the pauper inmate of our poor-housee (for the 
name of workhouses grates on our feelings when applied to decayed 
and exhausted members of the community) is found in such a help- 
less condition that he is as dependent upon the care and direction of 
those authorities in whose charge the poor-law organisation places 
him, as is a mere infant upon its natural parents. 

Of the amount of cure extended to the pauper i>y those autboritleSi 
the recent exposures in the London poor-houses give an account 
which forms, perhaps, one of the most painful naiTatives of late 
years. They are too well known to warrant any special allusion to 
particular cases ; suffice it to say, that the unhappy notoriety of 
Hackney and St. Giles’ was shared by many of the richer parochial 
bodies ; but it is of consequence to remember in what way sufferings 
which wTung the hearts of the whole country when described in the 
columns of the daily newspapers, first came to light, and by what 
means the dread secrets of the prison house were revealed. Not a 
hint of the existence of such horrors would have reached any 
willing or able to arrest them, but, in one case, for the brave-hearted 
conduct of the pauper, whoso sense of injury overpowered his fear 
of the house regulations, and induced him to use the two stamps 
given him for another purpose to dispatch a leUer disclosing the 
cruel treatment endured by his dead comrade, ami in other cases by 
the creditable humanity and perseverance of Miss Breton, who, 
woman-like, sacrificed herself to call public attention to this great 
blot on our Christian society. 

The sad visitation of the cholera under which the whole country 
has trembled, has, as a mercy tempering the scourge, evoked a 
kinder feeling towards the poor, and caused a better attention to be 
paid to the needs of the helpless ; but is any one free from the fear 
that while the government of our poor remains in the hands which in 
some places now’ rule their con«^ition, hard-hearted neglect and 
parsimonious severity will soon regain their ascendency, and that the 
sense, courage, and promptitude called to aid from external sources 
to meet a great emergency will be ignored ? The only check is to 
make public the entire management of what are, though they should 
not be, mere places of restraint, by enforcing an examination by a 
constitutional authority, such as the coroner’s, into the circumstances 
of every death which occurs within the walls of the poor-house. 

The infant mortality in some union poor-houses demands this. 
Such an inquiry would bring to light the condition of children 
whose only fault is poverty, but who have a legal claim upon the 
commonwealth for the care and nurture which their natural parents 
are unable to afford them, and would exhibit them blighted, snubbed, 
denuded of all social affections, trained by obsequious fear into 
sneaking hypocrisy, with a premature mental decrepitude usurping 
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tho cheerfulness and spring of youth. Is it to be wondered at that 
so many never reach the manhood for which their training, would 
unfit them, but fall perennial sacrifices on the altar of misrule and 
avarice ? 

It is gratifying to be able to assert, that the great mass of rate- 
payers, especially in London, which has been disgraced by the occur- 
rence of such fearful instances of neglect, do not wish that the poor 
should remain in such an unsatisfactory state, merely to obtain a 
petty saving in the parochial rates. They are willing to pay if their 
contributions could be honestly and efficiently expended, but their 
benevolent aspirations are thwarted by the class of men info whose 
hands the management has, irn some districts, been allowed to fall. 
Tho rates arc wasted by mismanagement and jobbery, and the 
cost of extravagance is compromised for, by cheating the poor of the 
maintenance and simple comfort, to which by our laws they are 
entitled, when health fails or the infirmity of old age forces them ^ 
upon public charity. 

That tho supervision of the Poor Law Board has failed to secure 
humane treatment of the poor will scarcely be questioned, if refe- 
rence is made to the resolutions passed at a public meeting of the 
Association for tho Improvement of the Infirmaries of the London 
Workhouses, one of which, proposed by the Archbisliop of York and 
Mr. Hughes, M.P., stated, “ that the management was highly unsa- 
tisfactory, the buildings inadequate and unhealthy, medical attend- 
ance insufficient, nursing lucroly nominal, atid the general system 
radically defective.” This resolution, with others of a similar 
tendency, was formally httn<]ed the President of the Poor Law 
Board on July 26 th, a iortnight after lie had taken office, by an 
influential de|)utation, headed by our president, Lord Shaftesbury. 

It is not sought to otfer anything in lieu of proper ofticitil super- 
vision, which, as the Presi<lent of the Board acknowledges, should 
be increased; but as.it must be conceded tliat the supervision of 
the Board has not secured its object, that the condition of the poor 
is confessedly helpless, and that the organisation of the union poor 
houses is such as to place serious restraints upon [lersonal liberty, it 
is advocated that it should lie made obligatory on tho coroner to 
hold an inquest on every death of a pauper whicli occurs within the 
walls of a workhouse in his district. This would afford the surest 
remedy for injurious trealment, and would prevent any frequent 
repetitions of such incidents as those whicli have, during the past 
year, harrowed the feelings and shocked the Christian susceptibilities 
of the whole country. 
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On the Advantages likely to accrue from a more extended recog^ 
nition of the powers and work of the Coroner'* s Offiqe. By 
Assistant-Surgeon JOSEPH J. PoPE, Army Medical Staff, 
formerly Senior House-Surgeon to the Liverpool Southern 
Hospital, and Medical Officer of the Parish of Liverpool 

T he coroner, or ‘‘crooner,” whose appointment is for life, who 
is electeil hy the freehoKlcrs, and is subject in his oflicial capacity 
to interference only from tlie Lord Chancellor, occupies a much more 
important position than is usually accorded tohim by the general public. 
The power and real intention of such an ollicc has, I fear, been gradu- 
ally lost sight of hy us as we havenationally advanced; and whilst legal 
and protective measures, doubtless of much social and public beueiit, 
have been originated, and worked, with difficulty and expense, the * 
^ very important, ancient, and in many points, equally powerful offiee 
of coroner has been lightly considered, crippled, and even in some 
Instances ignored. 

This has no doubt arisen from a want of proper appreciation of 
the office, a faulty view of its objects, and the narrow limit to which 
coroners themselves have reduced their sphere of action and obliga- 
tion. The public press lias unfortunately lent a hand to tide 
curtailment of important privileges; whilst magistrates and justices, • 
by an unnecessary and imprudent parsimony, sliglitiug.notices jf ener- 
getic zeal, and an unworthy opposition, liave chilli tbo rji^^iping 
desire for extension of responsibility. 

It cannot be expected that however well a coroner may [>e 
acquainted with the power and benefits of his offic'^e, he will entangle 
himself with the public, render liimself liable to called on for 
trivial explanations, to be forced into arguments troublesome and 
vexatious, or to arouse feelings of antagonism in his professional 
circle. 

The Coroner’s Court is looked upon as a valuable ancient institu- 
tion, permitted to exist because of its age and former good service, 
instead of being regarded as a present and satisfactory safeguard to 
our well-being, a protection from evil, individually and collectively, 
and increasingly important. 

I would therefore ask permission to bring to the nhtlce of the 
Association this matter, and to solicit tlieir views on the subject of 
the fuller recognition of the coroner, and the odvisablcness of extend- 
ing his investigations to all public institutions, to communities 
necessarily placed under circumstances out of their own control, and to 
conditions that, although they may carry no legal penalties, are des- 
tructive of health, and in many instances of life. 

The object of an inquest is, I would submit, simple inqairy, with- 
out any reference to future results. The ofljco is an inquisitorial 
ione, not in any way necessarily offensive. It ^ould apply to 
oceflfTOnces, mysterious or unaccountable, to wJiaUver iuteimres 
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with the interests or welfare of a people or community; and thus we 
find that the duties imposed upon a coroner in former days included 
investigation into all cases of fire and riot, although unattended with 
fatal results. It was also liis “ to know the particulars and circum- 
stances respecting slii])wrecks, and to determine who shall be put in 
possession of the goods.** 

True it is that society has allowed these matters to pass into other 
hands, and that laws, officers, and arrangements have been made 
respecting them; whilst the definition in a modern dictionary of the 
word coroner has become merely “ a civil officer who inquires with 
a jury into casual or violent deaths.’* 

Although the general use of the office is not, under present cir- 
cumstances, required, it does seem important that the investigations 
which are still left as part of the duties should be as largely extended 
as possible. The very removal of the older responsibilities affords 
more time and opportunity for enlarging the perhaps most important 
feature in a coroner’s appointment, investigation into death-causes,” 
And here I would suggest that this does not, in every instance, impl/ 
an assembling of a jury, or holding a formal inquest. Much of the 
opposition that has been felt totvards anything like an extension of 
the coroner’s office has arisen from the fact that an inquest was 
considered a sine qua non if any death was brought under public 
notice. The fear of publicity has thus been the means of checking 
the disclosure of many valuable facts, retarding science, and frequently 
also screening and assisting guilt. 

The fact thaf life and death form now the basis and almost the 
whole of the duties of a coroner poiuts out clearly the class of men 
suitable for the appointment ; and the nature of the evidence offered, 
with the necessary talent to understand and sift scientific facts, must 
corroborate the view that a medical coroner is indispensable. 

But his duties are not by any means to be included in the words 
Casual or violent deaths.” Any condition or circumstance that 
produces such a state of affairs that a death results which woulS, 
humanly speaking, not have otlierwise taken place, is a fit subject 
for the coroner’s investigation ; in other words, all preventibie deaths 
come under his especial charge. 

Not only, therefore, should the coroner work with the police-court 
and assizes, but also with the bcaltli officer, and in the latter position 
he should prove a most satisfactory check on, and at the same time an 
useful coaiijutor to bis brotlicr officers. 

Tf sttph views are allowed, it clearly points out that the coroner’s 
office should form a distinct appointment, and that sufficient import- 
ance should be attached to it to lead mci\of positiou and ability to 
hold it. 

In speaking l^ius of preventibie deaths, of course 1 do not mean 
that every dehlh is to be critically dealt with — nor would I for 
one moment depreciate the advantages and benefits of our present 
system registration, wlieu strictly carried out ; but marked cases^ 
repekttM cimalties in one lo^iy, or frequent visits of an epidemic 
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to a favoured district, would place such circumstances legitiinntelj 
within the range of the Coroner’s Ci>urt. 

Had the principle been acted on, it is not presumptuous to ima;:jine 
that many iives might have been spared. • 

A case comes forcibly btdbre me. Some seven years ago, a man 
was brought to jusiice for poisoning a woman in Liverpool. At tho 
coroner’s inquest, evidence was adduced which proved that three other 
members of the family had died unusually and somewhat suddenly. 
The bodies were exhumed, and poison was found in all. Each death 
had been registered in the ordinary way, and although forming a 
topic for gossip at the time, had shortly been forgotten. One thought 
must strike everyone, and that is this : — If the first case bf unusual 
death, not clearly and satisfactorily diagnosed, but doubtfully certi- 
fied by the surgeon, had been brought under notice (not necessarily 
publicly so), the probabilities are the three further murders would 
have been avoided, and although sufficient. evidence might not have 
been adduced to hare fixed the guilt on any person, yet tho investi- 
gation conducted under authority, and by a skilled interrogatot*, 
would have checked the culprit, and have frustrated his designs. 

And the extension of coroners’ investigations to ail public institu- 
tions would afford another most valuable protection to the public. 
Not bnly is it, to my mind, the duty of the people themselves to 
agitate for this as a personal protection, but it is to tho advantage of, 
the officials that such examinations should take place, and in all 
government establishments the necessity is more par;jmount. 

Of late we have had sufficient disclosures in reference io tho 
internal management of workhouses, more especially in London and 
its suburbs, to show most indisputably that much -more supervision 
is necessary to ensure not merely a proper discharge of duty, but 
even to obtain decent and civilised treatment for those who are com- 
pelled to seek shelter within theirivalls. 

^ Can there be any good reason for jjlacing prigons and lunatic 
asylums within the protective circle of the Coroner’s Court, and deny- 
ing the name safeguard to inhabitants of workhouses? Surely, if 
an/ iustitutioD has stronger reason than another to claim interfiTcnce, 
it must be that which is imperfectly governed, carelessly managed, 
defectively arranged, and grievously abused ; and that is tho work- 
house system. With the stiict supervision of government boards, 
the numerous responsible officials, the frequent inspections by in- 
dependent and energetic men, and the thorough discipline of such 
institutions as asylums and gaols, one could feel comparatively certain 
of sound and good treatment, and careful attention. The extra 
check and safeguard of regularly reporting each death to the coroner 
for his opinion, and, if he please, inquiry, seems nntiecossarjr. On 
the other hand, how glaring is the omission when we come to consider 
tho interior economy of our workhouses, local establishments, large 
societies, and extensive factories. 

What startling particulars were brought to light by the inquiry 
that took place into the cause of death of the youn^g miliiuer in 
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Regeiit-atreet, rnid for how niucli longer would the overcrowded and 
ill-ventilated work-rooms and sarcophagi of sleeping apartments 
have existed in the centre of fashion and midst of trade had that 
unfortunate young girl succumbed less easily to the evils surrounding 
her. 

I would not for one moment believe but that my bretliren of the 
medical profession would hail wdth pleasure a more extended use of 
the coroner*s office. They know wcdl that many deaths they certify 
are more or less preventil)le. Modesty, dislike of publicly announcing 
evils, or inability from position to remedy defects existing, and but 
too apparent, load many cases equally important with those searched 
into to bo passed over, and nothing short of legislation, govern- 
mental Interference, and authorised investigation, will put an effectual 
barrier on these too comm'on mortalities. 

As the policeman protects our properties and watches over our 
individual interests, so the coroner should be authorised to deal with 
our surroundings, as far as they are likely to influonce our health and 
lives. The cause of calamities being discovered, it then falls to the 
lot of others to remedy it, and to avoid repetition. 

And in the trifling way and inattentive manner in which as a rule 
recommendations and suggestions of coroners* juries are received, we 
can see much of the cause of the present ineflicacy of the coroner’s 
office. The govornmeut do iioi seem to afford that assistance and 
support which the importance of the olficc demands. Until that is 
realised, we cannot ho])e to scr. the benefits obtained that are un- 
doubtedly connected with the discharge of the iunctions of coroners. 

To anyone who doubts the value of an inquest, or underrates the 
privilege that as ICnglishmen \xc enjoy from the appointment of 
coroners, I would only say that in India, where the large towns only 
possess this valuable 1‘unctionary, and where even tiieu his duties are 
even more circumscribed than in England, the nuntberof deaths from 
foul moans, avoidable evils, and cerUiin preventible causes arc 
alarmingly numerous. 

Time after time cases appear that startle and astonish one from 
their audacity and barefaced character. Poisoning is there brought 
into daily play, and ill-treatmeui, iicgJocI, and wilful injury find 
numerous victims. Legal investigation IVvqueiilly fails to discover the 
culprits and certainly is abortive in checking them. Something more is 
wanted, and that something i.s a court ol simple investigation, uni- 
versal in its character, without being retributive in its justice. 

And in order that the full bonofils of a coroner’s appointment may 
be felt, his power should bo universal. Rank, position, riches, or con- 
nections should be considered for what they are worth and no more 
before his tribunal. 

The advantages of open iuvestigations^n all institutions are three- 
fold : to the governors and directors they are a satisfaction, to the 
more immediate officials both a necessary check and support, whilst to 
the recipients of the bounty they form a safegimt'd and protection. 

]>r» Lankester, in his second annual report, as coroner for centml 
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Middlesex, has made this very pertinent remark — “ The moral in- 
fluence of the Coroner’s Court is immense;” and even if no other 
advantage is to be ascribed to the appointment, that is worthy i)f 
every attention. It is from this fact that I would advocate rfin uni- 
versality of the coroner’s office, and urgently claim for all institutions 
the privilege of such an influence. I would indeed be sorry if it was 
supposed that I depreciated the measures adopted by committees, 
sanitary officers, or medical officers of health, or that I considered it 
neoessaiy merely to investigate into the existence of evils when fatal 
results bad occurred. Much good can undoubtedly be achieved by 
earlier preventive measures, but the check that would be addi«* 
tionally present if the coroner examined into unusually fatal Oasea 
would leave but little chance for any oversight or lengthened unsani- 
tary conditions. 

I know that great difficulty would be felt in enlarging the sphere 
of coroners’ investigations as far as the general public are concerned. 
It would be looked upon -as an intrusion into private affairs, as an 
interference wdth the liberty of the subject. Should the time, how- 
ever, arrive when the intention of the coroner’s appointment is 
thoroughly understood, and when it is recognised not as a punitory, 
but merely inquisitorial office, affairs may change, and many who now 
dread*an inquest, and imagine that blame is necessarily ascribed to 
some one whenever it is held, will hail with satisfaction such a sure 
protection from evil, and such .a certain preventive from further 
calamity. . ^ 

No reason can, however, be thus brought forward against placing 
workhouses, reformatories, asylums, and other public institutions 
under the same restrictions as gaols. It is the duty of government 
to afford every protection to those who are more immediately under 
their control. In such a course as this, therefore, they would be 
acting in accordance with their responsibility ; they would strengthen 
the position of their other officers, and insure a more thorough per- 
formance of every duty in connection w ith life and health. 

This extension of the coroner’s office would not in any way inter- 
fere with existing arrangements. As in lunatic asylums that are 
under government control every death is reported to the coroner, so 
iu workhouses a list of all fatal .cases should be placed before him. 
It might not be considered necessary to hold formal investigations in 
one out of twenty ; but, the coroner being, to my mind, intrinsically 
the officer appointed to “ protect the lives of the peoj)!©,” it does 
seem but natural aitd advisable that those who are away from their 
fellow men, as it w ere, who are subject to rule and action from others 
placed in authority over them, who are deprived frequently of com- 
munication with strangers or friends, and who are more or less unable 
to oppose or decline the ti eatment to which they are submitted, should 
baye the satisfaction of knowing that their interests and Welfare are 
looked after by an independent power, authorised by government, and 
selected by the voice of their fellow men. 

Holding as I do these views, 1 have ventured to bring the 
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s>ubject of tlic further extension of the coroner’s responsibilities, 
more cspeciiilly in reference to workhouses and public institutions, 
before tiie Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 

That strong opposition may be anticipated I am aware ; but by 
'discussion in such a tribunal, and by observations from able and 
scientific men, I am hopeful of attracting some attention to the matter 
and of arousing some interest, if only for a time, in a subject that 
seems to be of national importance. 

If a strong proof be needed to convince some of the unsatisfactory 
condition of our present system, I think it can be found in the 
Beport of the Registrar-General for 1864~“ 4,478 deaths took place 
in which the causes are 'not specified’ or 'ill defined’; besides 
3,821 sudden dealts in which the causes were investigated, often 
vainly, by coroner’s inquest. It further appears that of those deaths 
for which causes are assigned, a very large proportion are ‘ uncer- 
tified ’ by any medical attendant.” Surely in our present advanced 
state of sanitary science, and in our supposed superiority of medical 
skill, such a statement as this is discreditable to us as a nation. ^ 

The time cannot be far distant when our civil population will 
receive as much attention as our military in these matters, when the 
simple but all-important question of life and death will occupy an 
equal position with that of peace or war, and when we shall find the 
, public as anxious to have in the Government a Minister of Health, 
as they are now to support responsible heads of the departments of 
home politics, catonial directi< n, or military arrangements. 

It docs seem to me that the more genuine and thorough recognition 
of the office of coroner, a more generous attention to the requirements 
of that appointment, and a fuller and more extended sphere of the 
work and responsiblify associated with it. would do much to advance 
not only our individual, but our national condition. 


FEMALE CONVICTS. 

Female Comnets^ and Our Efforts to Amend Them. By 
Sir Walter (Trofton, C.B. 

Y ears have now elapsed since a president of this section very 
eloquently called our attention, at Liverpool, to the necessity 
which existed for both improving our treatment of female convicts 
in prison, and endeavouring to assist them on their liberation. 

That president has, alas I passed from among us, and his voice will 
never more be heard in our discussions'—but his words remain, and 
more than his words, for we have now, in Lotidon, a refuge associated 
with his name end his memory, the ‘‘Carlisle Memorial Refuge,” 
which, for the last fifteen months, lute been endeavouring to assist 
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those who in the convict prisons have proved, bj their conduct, that 
they merit assistance. 

In the face of certain publications, which have tended to increase 
both the alarm and disgust felt by the public with regard to female 
convicts, it has not been an easy task cither to procure them employ- 
ment when liberated, or to obtain work for them in the refuge. 

Yet our experience of them has been contrary to what has been 
anticipated by many, and most certainly by those who have been 
readers of prison literature. 

It should be borne in mind, that although there are characters in 
every prison similar to those which have been so graphically described 
in these works, they arc quite exceptional, and ghould by no means 
be taken as a type of the class — even these window-smashers, and 
performers of other mad freaks, indicating wild indulgence of uu- 
goverriable temper, have, in some instances, evinced a decided change, 
and of a permameut character. 

My experience of “ Prison Life ” has not been very brief, or very 
unobservant, and at this moment there rise to my memory many 
cases of women guilty of extreme violence, resulting in acts of 
mania, who have subsequently changed, and from recent accounts of 
some, particular instances, founded on an observation of many years, 
I believe the change to have been permanent. I am far from assum- 
ing that by any known process of treatment, we can reasonably, 
expect the veiy general reformation of the inmates of our convict 
prisons; but I feel assured that by strenuous exerti<Mis on the part of 
the public — by its active co-operation with the government in the 
matter, we may amend a large proportion, and render others less 
noxious to society. 

It is not the mere fact of placing the convicts in a refuge, however 
excellent and valuable the training in that refiige may be, which will 
meet the requirements of the case, a siill further development is 
needed, — the active co-operation of the public on liberation; visits 
on the part of earnest persons after liberation ; encouragement and 
aid to emigrate to countries, in which the newly formed resolutions 
of the women might be more easily carried out, in which neither 
their antecedents nor their old companions could operate to their 
detriment. 

These arrangements can only be perfected, by the formation in 
our large ^wns of branch Associations in connection with our Lon- 
don committee. It is from our large and wealthy towns that a large 
majority of the inmates of our refuge come, and it is asu^redly too 
much to expect that the national and very heavy task of ^deavour- 
ing to amend them should entirely fall on a small London committee. 

The inhabitants of Bristol, 1 am glad to state, duly impressed with 
the importance of the subject, and at once recognising their share in 
the work, have, at the iiistigaiion of a vciy able and zealous gentle- 
man (Mr. Henry Palmer, of Clifton), formed an association, which 
has recently transmitted to us both donations and annual subscrip- 
tions, and will take a share in the work also. I most sincerely trust 
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that this example will be followed, not only in Manchester, but in 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and other large towns. 

One or two persons, with a heanfelt interest in the cause, can 
stimulate others to exertion, and even if the amount collected in each 
town be but small, the accumulated subscriptions will be a great aid ; 
and an interest in the work will be awakened, tJje importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Let us consider the result of these 
periodical discharges irom the prisons into our midst; Jet* us read the 
effect upon the colonies sucJi persons produced, as evidenced before 
Sir William Molesworth’s committee, and endeavour to realise what 
it must be iu a rich community, abounding with tempiatiuns, and iu 
which the means of conlamination are so mucli greater. 

Refuges arc very valuable in themselves — they cat], from the facility 
of dealing witli women iu small numbers, improve their training, and 
assimilate their position to that of free life, more than would be 
practicable iu a prison. 

The female convict system in England has, during the past twelve 
months, undergone a very important alteration. 

Improvement in the position of the convict can now only be attained 
by industry and. good conduct, which is very carefully measured by a 
system of marks. 

The government, to its honour, has encouraged the establishment of 
both Protestant and Remap Catholic refuges, and the directors of 
convict prisons afford every possible assistance to thof^e concerned in 
their managemoiu, I may he;'r mention that the American Govern- 
ment are also now assisting a refuge at Dedham, which has been 
iustiluted.on the same footing as the refuges in Ireland and England.* 

So far all is well; the refuges are doing their work, and are doing 
it admiralily ; the inmates are conducting themselves beyond our 
expectation ; they are industrious, and evince many traits of character, 
which would astonish those who place the convict class beyond the 
pale of humanity. We have found much cons^idcnition for others, 
and very much sympathy. You will no doubt hear interesting parti- 
culars on these points in u paper by the Lady Superintendent, intact, I 
may safely assert that the \aiucof the institution is felt by the inmates, 
and what is to the point is, they kiiovw and feel that its stability 
depends more upon their own industry, than on alms-giving. 

But the refuge to be of value, should act as a lilter between the 
prisons and the public, and what have wc learned from the* filter ? 

Wo have letirued this : — That theic is a gigantic, but not an im- 
possible v^k to be done beyond the doors of our refuge. 

Uur flltOT has shown us ; — 

IsU That wo have a class, and a large one, which, although many 
years in Crime, will on leaving the refuge struggle to amend, but ihoy 
will want help and support in their earlier contact with the world, if 
their good resolutions are to fructify. 2nd. That we have a class of 
couhrmed drunaards, wlio, if they could be kept from their besetting 


* Report of State Charitieei January, 1866, Boston. 
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Ti<^ would become industrious and honest members of society. 
Some few of these may possibly be weaned from tlieir be^etment ; 
but it is undeniable that the great majority will require the restraint 
of an institution in which their special temptation could not isnter. 

I believe that many, with a due abhorrence of their special vice 
and a desire to be freed from it, would, on leaving the refuge, will- 
inglj enter such institutions or temperance homes if, as on the conti* 
nent, they existed, and I further believe, that their industry, for I 
have always observed this class to be both industrious and easy of 
control, would go far towards supporting such a home.^ 

Surely it would not be impossible to form temperance homee lik 
ferent localities, and thus to co-operate with our refuge in the work 
of amendment. 

Let us now briefly sum up our present aids and our need of further 
development. 

1. We have now a convict system in the United Kingdom which 

rigidly insists on prisoners earning their tickets of license by care- 
fully measured industry and good conduct ; and 1 think -it cannot be 
denied that by this process, industry is stimulated, and an amount of 
self-discipline and self-restraint generated which cannot be over- 
estii^ated as a trail) ing for a better course of life, while such disci- 
pline, must, from its very nature, be so deterrent as to inspire a 
wholesome dread of prison. Moreover, w&e have “police supervision” 
over discharged convicts, which, from a recent parliamentary return, 
is proved to be of the highest value, both to the public aud to the 
criminals themselves, « 

2. ^We have refuges for both Protestants and Roman Catholics.f 
They have already taught us that the inmates are amenable to 
order and discipline without the power of {Physical control, — they 
have done more, for they have shown ua that by strenuous exertion 
and an active co-operation on the part of the public, we may hope 
and expect the amendment of many, whose lives have hitherto been 
passed in prisons. 

Ani^now for our need of further development. 

1. We earnestly desire the co-operation of large towns by the 
formation of branch associations in them. We need not only pecu- 
niary sdd, but correspondents who will attend to those discharged in 
their own localities. Surely some ladies and gentlemen in this great 
city will reflect upon this very serious subject, and will communicate 
with me, or with the Lady Superintendent, at 6, Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury, with regard to it. 

And may wo not also hope, that as my paper has Indicated 


\ Such sanatoria for the intemperate have been lately very ably advocated by 
""^erbes Winilow in the Pall Mali Gazette, 

many Roman Catholics in Manchester, and I wish they would 
>iRamai) Catholic Refuge Is at Brook Green, Hammersmith. The 
^^•^tjons of the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, and others, 
^any difficulties, and the refuge is doiiKg its work, but it 
most sincerely hope it will be forthcoming. 
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Bpecial want with regard to \vonion of intemperate habits, that that 
requirement may be met by the institution of Temperance Homes, 
or ‘‘ Sanatoria for the Intemperate,’* and that we may thus be 
enabled *o grapple, on a broad and comprehensive plan, with a very 
serious and fearful evil, which grows if we do not struggle with it; 
and which, as a Christian nation, we cannot — we dare not, ignore. 
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In this Department are discussed the Science of Jurisprudence and the Amend- 
ment of tho Law; including the Principles of Law and Legislation, Comparative 
Jurieprudeoce, International Law, Municipal Civil Laiv, and Criminal Law, 
together with the Treatment of Criminals. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The following special questions were discussed in the Depart- 
ment : 

Section A. — International Law. 

1. -— What are the best means of extending and securing an Inter- 

national Law of Copyright f 

2. -^What is the duty of the Mother Country as regards the protec- 

ti»» of Inferior Races in her Colonies and Dependencies? 
S.— How may the Extradition of Criminals be best secured, con- 
sistently with the right of Asylum ? 

Section B. — Mvnicipal Law. 

1. — On what principle should^ Bankrupt Law be founded? 

2. -F-.What would be the best mode of reducing the Law of England 

to a compendious form ? 

R 
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8.— What conditions or limitations ought to be imposed upon tlio 
power of disposing in perpetuity of Property, real or 
personal, for Charitable or other Public Purposes 

Section C. — Repression of Crime. 

1, _Is it desirable to carry out Life Sentences to the utmost? and 

if so, in what Cases, and under what Form of Discipline? 

2, — ^What are the best means of Preventing Infanticide ? 

3 , — In what other Public Institutions besides Gaols i§ it expedient 

that Coroners should be required to hold Inquest-s in all 
cases of death 1 

In addition to the papers printed in the foregoing pages, the fol- 
lowing were read in the Department : 

“ On the Treatment of Inferior Races by Great Britain.'’ By 
R. K Fowler. 

^^Suggestions for the future Government of Jamaica.” By John 
Gorric, Barristcr-at-Law. 

On Extradition Treaties,” By Henry Miller. 

“ On Bankruptcy Law Amendment.” By G. B. Kidd, L.L.B. 
‘SOn the Amendment of the Bankruptcy Law of England.” By 
C.H. Waring. 

The Law Relating to Charitable Gifts.” By W. M. Fawcett, 

On Bribery at Elections.” By E. W. Cox, Barrister-at-law. 

Ditto By John Noble. ** 

On the present Condition of the Land Question in Ireland.” By 
J. Lowry Whittle, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Land Question of Ireland.” By P. W. Gamble, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

“ On the Patent Laws.” By R. A. Macfic. 

“ Suggestions for the Amendment of the Law Relating to Trusts 
and Tnistees.” By PL W, Cox, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Carlisle Memorial Refuge.” By M. C. Bennett. 

‘‘ !^|jforraatory Work.” By Christian Nicholl. 

The Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts.”;^*By The Rev. I. 
Fish. 

On the Prison Qualification for Admission ’’into a Reformatory.” 
By The Rev. A. K. McCullum. 

On t‘he Treatment of Political Prisoners.” By J. Pope Hen- 
nessey, Barrister-at-Law. 

‘‘ The Utilisation of Prisoners’ Labour.” By C. P. Mcasor. 
‘‘British Columbia as a suitable location for disciplined Convicts.” 
By William Tallack. 

“ On the mode of inflicting the Punishment of Death.” By 
C. H. Brace) >rii]ge. 

“ The Gallows as a Teacher of 5J#rality.” By J. J, Alley. 
“Improvements in Prison Treatment in Gloucesterishire,” By T. 
B. LI. Baker. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

What are the best Means of Extending and Securing an Inter^^ 
national Law of Copyright % ♦ 

The paper on this subject, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, will be found 
at p. 119. 

DISCUSSION. 

Tho discussion on this question was marked by perfect unanimity. Mr. Joshua 
Williams, Q.C.; Mr. 15. James, Q.C., M.P. : Mr. T. Webster, Q,C. ; Mr. Had- 
field, M.P. ; Dr. Waddilove, and Mr. H. C. Oats, as well as the gentlemen more 
particularly mentioned below, ail commented in various terms on the injustice 
which results from tho want of an international copyright with tho United 
States. 

Mr. Dawbarn mentioned the case of Mr. George Cniikshank, who, after having 
produced original .sketches possessing all the valuable |»eculiarities for which he 
IS celebrated^ and got them, up in a style which entailed the necessity of a large 
pecuniary outlay, had, in consequence of the cheap manner in which they were 
reproduced in America, positively lo.st instead ot gaining anything by the great 
trouble and expense he had gone to. 

Mr. Nbwtok, with reference to Mr. Trollope’s statoraent that American reprints 
of English books are not cheap, because the American i)iiblidher cannot sell bo 
low as an assured property in the work would ena))le him to charge, remarked 
thatHhis could only 1)0 true of books, like certain scientific ones, witli expensive 
illustrations and small circulation. Mr. Trollope’s own works, or Mr. UIckens’, 
might be had in America for as many pence as they would cost shillings in 
England. 

Mr. Wbstlakb observed that, if there was any difficulty in attaining the full 
object of an international copyright, it \\ould be a great step if the condition now 
imposed on foreigners for acejuiring a copyiiglit, that of residence within the 
dominions of tho country at the time of puldication, could be abolished on both 
sides. A simultaneous publication in the two countries would then enSure the 
double copyright, without theEnglisli author being obliged to cross the Atlantic 
for the purpose ; and, as such siinultaneouspublieation would of course be resorted 
to for all works having any chance of })Opularity in the United States, that country 
would profit by many more English books being issued there than under the 
present system are l eprinted tiu rc. 

Mr. Daniel, Q.C. observed on the facility with which citizens of fh(f United 
States can^obtain an English copyright, by crossing the frontier into Canada, and 
remaining there during the publication of the work in England, as was done 
in 1864 hy the author of iiauuted Hearts,” and the English copyright so 
gained by her had been upheld by Vice-Chancellor Ivindcrsley and the Court of 
Appeal in the recent chancery suit of Low v. lloutlcdgo. He also adduced, as a 
flagrant instance of the present injustice, a prospectus which he had just received, 
announcing the intended reprint at Philadelphia of the reports issued in 
England under the superintendence of the Council for Law Koporting, on the 
preparation and publication of which not less than £20,000 had been expended. 
Some amusement was created by the servile manner in which the very prospectus 
copied the words of the English one, so as to present an appearance as if the Phila- 
delphia firm Claimed for itself the credit of the improved system of reporting, and 
of the arrangement of the reports, 

^ Mr. Brown said that, us a resident in the United States, he had had opportuni- 
ties of knowing how the question stood there. The difllcuUy did not lie in any 
doubt on the part of the people as to the justice of an international copyright, but 


♦ See “ Trarmciions^'' 1862, pp. 860 and 869. 
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Ib there being no one there whose interest it was to get it enactecl. Personal 
exertion, and outlay would be necessary to get such a law made, and he would 
suggest that a dozen oy so of anthors should go over and address public meetings, 
and otherwise agitate till the matter was brought prominently before thj country ; 
then, and not before, Congress would take It into its serious consideration. 

The Chaibicaii (Mr. D. D. Field) observed that the question did not belong to 
the States, but was reserved by the constitution for the National Congress, by 
which, if you wanted to get an Act passed, the way to succeed was just the same as 
with the British Parliament, to go to Washington and besiege its dooro by all 
constitutional means. Authors were undoubtedly entitled to the protection of an 
international copyright, and though the attention of Congress had of late years 
been cox^ntrated on the rebellion, yet now that was a thing of the past, and he 
had no doubt that when the injustice of the present system was brought fairly 
before the American people and legislature, the object would be s^ned. He also 
thought that the press of America might with good results be enlisted in favour of 
the movement, and that the authors of England might successfully endeavour to 
Obtain that assistance. 


THE TREATMENT OF SUBJECT-RACES. 

Whai is the Duty of the Mother Country as regards the Pro^ 

tection of Inferior Races in her Colonies and Dependencies ? 

lit addition to the paper by Mr. Boundell, printed at p. 126, 
Mr. R. N. Fowler read a paper on the same question, in which 
he chose for special examination our treatment of the aborigines in 
the territories of the Hudson^s Bay Company, in South Africa, in 
Australia, and in New Zealand. ‘‘The'oldest of our (folonial possessions 
are the vast regions under the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
These possessions are partly held by charter and partly by licence. 
The subject of these territories was investigated at great length by a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1857. As regards the 
treatment of the Indians, the result of the inquiry brought deplorable 
results to light. The gentlemen who compose the Hudson’s Bay 
direction in London are men of high honour and humane feelings, 
but their officials in America, with honourable exceptions, are too 
often hardened by the wild life which they lead. Trade with the 
Indians is carried on by barter, and the introduction of spirits has 
produced most fatal results. Europeans have corrupted their morals, 
and introduced those diseases which result from vice, whilst the un- 
necessary destruction of the game on which the natives subsist has 
produced deplorable hardships. Hence we have to lament a great 
decrease in the Indian population. Sir George Simpson, the governor 
appointed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, estimated the number of 
Indians on the entire territory east of the Rocky Mountains at 
66,570, which, considering the vast extent of the country, would 
seem to indicate that the aboriginal race is rapidly wasting away. 
West of the Rocky Mountains, Dr. M‘LoughIin, the superintendent 
of the Company’s offices in that quarter, has stated his belief that 
nine-tenths of the entire population has been swept away by fever 
and ague. . . . Mr. MXean, in his ‘Notes of a Twepty-fivc Years’ 
Residence in Hudson’s Bay,’ remarks ‘ That the Indians wantonly 
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destroy tbe game in years of deep snow is true enough f but the snow 
fell to as great depth before the advent of the whites as afteri and 
the Indians were as prone to slaughter the animals then as now, yet 
game of every descnption abounded, and want was unknown. To 
what causes, then, are we to attribute the present scarcity? There 
can be but one answer — to the destruction of the animals which the 
prosecution of the fur trade involves. As the country becomes im* 
poverished, the Company reduce their outfits so as to ensure the same 
amount of profits — an object utterly beyond their reach, although 
economy is pushed to the extreme of parsimony ; and thus, while the 
game becomes scarcer, and tlio poor natives require more ammunition 
to procure their living, their means of obtaining it, instead of being 
increased, are lessened.* . . . Dr. Rac, the celebrated Arctic traveller, 
gave evidence *of the high prices at which European goods are 
supplied to the natives ; and in reply to Sir John Pakington, stated 
that he thought they paid 200 per cent, on the London prices, and 
that it might amount to 500. There is one circumstance which 
renders great facilities for dealing with the Indians, and that is the 
large number of lialf-castes who reside at the Red River settlement 
and elsewhere. The mixed race, from the marriage during many 
generations of the Company’s officers with Indian women or their 
descendants, has increased to such an extent that it now fornfla the 
dominant class in Rupert’s Land. The link which they constitute 
between Europeans and Indians is an important element in dealing 
with the country, and it is to be hoped it will be employed for the 
elevation of the people. The possessions of Great Britain in South 
Africa have been the scene of a number of cruel and disastrous wars. 

. . . The herds of a colonist stray into the Kaffir country, and 
the natives are charged with having stolen them. Reprisals follow, 
and the cattle of the natives are seized. Hence a state of chronic 
disorder grows up on the frontier, and ultimately leads to war. War, 
of course, always ends sooner or later in favour of the English, and 
the native territory is annexed on the plea of preserving order. In 
this way the history of British rule in South Africa shows a constant 
extension of territory. The farmers are always anxious for fresh 
lands, and the contractors at Cape Town realise large sums from the 
government, and hence Kaffir wafrs are generally popular. Since 
England took possession of the Cape our frontier has steadily moved 
eastwards, except on one memorable occasion, when King William IV. 
declared that he would not have his dominions extended by spolia- 
tion, and nobly restored a large district unjustly acquired. Of 
late wars have been less frequent, as the exhausted Kaffirs have been 
compelled to acquiesce in the rule of Europeans. The superiority of 
the Boers iu arms and ammunition, owing to a prohibition of our 
government to supply the Basutos, while the Boers could freely 
purchase, ensured them an easy victory, and one of the noblest of the 
African race has been subdued by his enemies and robbed of two- 
thirds of his country. It is common to represent the natives of 
Australia as a degraded race, who in the nature of things must 
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rftpldly become extinct. On this point the testimony of Mr. G. S. 
Lang; of says, that judging of them in their natural 

state, uncontaiiiiuated by contact with white men, <he considers them 
equal to American Iiidiaiis in their subtlety as diplomatists, and in 
their skill and activity in war and the chase.* In his judgment the 
causes of frontier wars are — (1) that no colonial government has ever 
recognised any policy, authority, or property (tribal or personal) 
among the aborigines; (2) that they have been deprived of their 
hunting grounds without any provision being made for them, tlie 
country having been occupied by the white settlers with as utter a 
disregard of their interests, rights, and even subsistence as if they 
had been wild dogs or kangaroos; and (3) that difficulties arise 
between blacks and the pioneer squatters and their men. It is 
greatly to be desired that suitable provision should be made by the 
goverument for the location of the blacks when * the country is 
occupied by the whites. Mr. E. W. Landor, a member of the West 
Australian bar, in a well-digested paper, has called attention to the 
rigid enforcement of capital punishment against natives convicted of 
murder. Considering that such murders arc committed in conformity 
with time-immemorial though barbarous and indefensible customs, 
and that wlicn offences are committed against them, the British 
courts are practically closed, and they have no means of redress 
except by following their own usages, it becomes a question whether 
the administration of British law docs not require modification amon^ 
the Australian natives.” In New Zealand, the Maories had been 
thrown back into barbarism. “To what is thisjto be attributed? 
We must trace it to the desire of land which has been displayed in 
New Zealand as in similar colonies, and to the nusmanagement of 
the government. The Maories are a highly-intelligent people, shrewd 
in their transactions and tenacious of their rights. They have a very 
natural reluctance to part with their land, while the colonists blame 
them as standing in the way of the settlement of the country. It U 
to the honour of Mr. Cardwell that he })ut a stop to a wholesale 
attempt at confiscation on the part of tlic colonial government ; but, 
nevertheless, immense districts were seized, sold by auction, or par- 
celled out to military settlers.” Such were a few instances of 
England’s mis-trcatmeiit of the aboriginal races with which she had 
come in contact. Something sufely ought to be done to “secure the 
rights and privileges of the natives of our dificrent colonies. Their 
lands should be respected, and when required for colonisation, acquired 
by purchase, or on fair terms. Proper officers should be appointed 
to look after their interests, and to protect them in the enjoyment of 
their rights. Above allj every facility should bo given to those 
devoted men who strive to bring them to the paths of Christianity 
and civilisation.” 

Mr. John Gorrie, advocate and baiTister-at-law, read a paper 
entitled “ Suggestions for the future Government of Jamaica.” 
After remarking on the right, acknowledged by statute law, of the 
negroes to bo considered English citizens equally with the whites, he 
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proceeded to argue that four great reforms were needed:— ‘‘L Justice 
in the petty courts ought to be administered by magistrates fit for 
the office. Unfortunately the inhabitants of Jamaica have hitherto 
been denied this advantage. The justices are planters, managers of 
estates,- bookkeepers on estates, or traders in the villages, entirely 
under the influence of the planters. To illustrate the character of 
the magistracy in St. Tliomas-in-the-East, where the late disturbances 
ai*03e, the following facts may be mentioned : The magistrate who 
signed the warrant for the apprehension of twenty-live inhabitants of 
the mountain settlement of Stoney-Gut, in consequence of their 
alleged participation in a petty disturbauct*, had himself been fined 
in his own court for assault shortly before ; and it was clear from 
the expressions used by the j)eoplc that contempt for the magistrate 
had a great deal to do with the refusal of the twenty-five men to 
accompany to prison the five policemen who were sent to bring them 
in. Another magistrafe of the same pari.sli liad been dismissed from 
his office for flogging piildiclj' a woman and lier daughter after 
martitil law had expired, and apj)arciitly for no other reason than to 
gratify his own brutality. TIjc same }>erson slood by and witnessed 
the shuighter of six untried ju’isonois l)y a bla(‘k soldier of one of 
her Majesty^s West India regiment^ although force enough was at 
liand to have prevented the soldier executing his murderous purjvoso. 
A third magistrate of the same parish authorised the use of whips 
made of wire and cord intertwined for the flogging ol‘ large numbers 
of people, who were only ha^tily tried by himself, and many of whom 
were never trital at all. The same magistrate c^^u^ed stweral men to 
be flogged with from 100 to 150 lashes each, with the infernal instru- 
inoiit of torture whicli I have mentioned, before being sent down to 
Morant Bay to be tried fur their lives. Thus mangled, tliey were 
tried and hung. A fourth magistrate went out houseburning with a 
party of constables. A fifth was present and made no complaint when 
the soldiers shot a man in his own house without trial, and afterwards 
burnt the house, turning the widow and ten children into the Avoods. 
A sixth, when challenged for flogging a woman after inartitil law, 
excused himself by stating that he tloggod st'veral, and tliat ho was 
vexed. Of the custodes, or supreme inagi.^t rates, of other parishes,, 
one appeared as chief witness, and took an active part against one of 
his own parishioners, who Avas put to death for making use of an 
unmeaning expression months before martial laAv. Another proposed 
to take adAmntagc of martial hiAV in a parish one hundred miks at least 
tlistant from his own, for the purpose of putting doAvn an association 
of negroes desirous of sending their oAvn produce direct to England. 
It IS unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind to show that the 
body of the justices who expound the hiAV in the petty courts are 
unfit for their position, and this Avas the opinion of the be.st men in 
Jamaica itself. The appointment of .stipendiary magistrates has been 
objected to because of the expense, but the administration of justice 
is one of the fundamental purposes of government. The fcAV stipen- 
diary magistrates left in the island who were originally appointed 
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doi^Tig the apprenticeship system evidently eiyoy the confidence of 
the people, ^^“^7 them culpably involved himself during 

xnairtial law iy becoming the chief of the Maroons^ and failing to 
heep them in due subordination. The government ongbt^ta Umii 
the functions of these magistrates strictly to the dispeasgtioii of 
justice. In connection with the appointment of a more numerona 
body of stipendiary magistrates, Sir Henry Storks, the late Governori 
threw out the excellent practical suggestion that courts ought not to 
be fixed at towns and villages remote from the settlements, but that 
a system of efreuits should be established by which justice might ^ 
be brought home, as it were, to the whole body of the people. II. ’ 
Having provided for the pure administration of the law, the nett duty 
of the government ought to be to adapt the land laws to the actual con* 
dition of the country, and the changes consequent upon the abolition 
of slavery and the abandonment of many large estates • • *‘It 

may be sufficient to mention specially the law of trespass. The 
late disturbance was, if not solely occasioned by, at least closely con- 
nected with, the land law's. The proprietor of the estate of Middle- 
ton, adjoining Stoney-Gut. had found himself* unable to continue its 
profitable cultivation, and for several years the negroes had been left 
to settle upon it very much as tHey pleased, paying rent fora nominal 
portion, but their lots not being fenced in or separated from the rest 
of the estate. A few months before the outbreak, the proprietor^ 
who is one of the colonial officials, let the whole estate to a respect- 
able negro, who, residing on tlie spot, might be abl^ to make more of 
the settlers than the proprietor himself. The principal tenant began 
operations by applying the trespass laws to the negroes who had 
been accustomed for years to use tlie unenclosed pasture lands 
and plantations at pleasure. lie seized the horse of one of the 
settlers, who in turn rescued his own horse when on the way 
to the pound, and for this he was himself prosecuted for trespass 
beforb the local justices.” It was this affair which led directly to the 
outbreak at Morant Bay. “There is in existence a law of the island 
providing for the forfeiture of lands to the Crown of which the land- 
tax is unpaid for twenty years. Thi« does not appear to be put in 
force, but something more is wanted for the regulation of estates of 
which the cultivation has been abandoned by the owner, and whore 
communities of persons have gradually sprung up claiming rights as 
purchaser from the proprietor or his agents, or by long-continued 
possession, the application of labour to the clearing of the bush, 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of their plots of land in the knowledge 
of the owners. The island can never become productive if, while the 
white proprietors abandon estates, the negro population are not per- 
mitted, under fair and judicious laws, to obtain possession of these 
properties for the purpose of bringing them into cultivation. III. In 
the political administration of the island the measures' of govern- 
ment ought to be directed to the material prosperity of all classes, 
and not of the dominant class alone. Sooiety in Jamaica is composed 
of very few elements, and there are sharp lines of ^tinction which 
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render the work of an administrator not without difficuUy. The 
planter, naturally, perhaps, regards the prosperity of the island as 
solely bound up with th^ prosperity of the planting interest. , His 
desires all run in the groove of getting abundance of latour cheapo 
nnd^SislUnj; his sugar dear. In fact, the simple creed of the of 
•ibrrery still sticks to the planters of the present day, and when 
had the control of the government, they did not scruple to carry out 
a purely planting policy. The negro, on the other hand, does not see 
any penection of human wisdom in working for 9d. or Is. per day 
on the sugar estates when he can be his own master, and earn more, 
^ besides keeping his family comfortably, on a few acres of land in the 
mountains. The desire of the negroes to acquire land is a proof of 
their advancement, and 1 would stimulate the desire and endeavour 
to gratify it. Such a tax, for example, as that upon horses, mules, 
and waggons, iu a community where there are no public conveyances, 
and where even very small settlers find it impossible to convey their 
produce to market without a horse and cart, is not only impolitic ; it 
is galling* to the people, and can only be productive of evil. The 
oxen and planting stock on an estate are rated much lower than the 
horses and mules of the small settlers. The colonial government 
ought to charge itself with the encouragement of the class of small 
freeholders, urging them to produce as much as possible from* their 
properties, and to introduce from time to time such new products as 
the market of the world seems to require/^ There w^as a great want 
of good roads. ‘‘The new government have, therefore, to begin with 
providing means of permanent communication throughout the island, 
and I trust they will see their w'ay to the sanctioning of some 
comprehensive scheme of j’ail>vay communication. The mode in 
which the taxes are levied upon imports and exports, appeal's to 
me to want entire remodelling. There is actually an export duty 
upon sugar, the staple product of the island, although the same article 
has to pay a heavy import tax in this country. Several articles 
which enter into the ordinary consumption of the people are taxed, 
agricultural implements are taxed, a protective policy of the most 
injudicious kind reigns supreme. Not only does this dwarf what 
may be called the natural commerce of the island, but it entirely 
prevents Kingston becoming the depot of merchandise for the neigh- 
bouring islands and the American continent, which from its position it 
is so well fitted to become. IV. My last suggestion is that the homo 
government, as a measure of ordinary justice to airits sugar-growing 
colonies, as well as to the population of the United Kingdom, ought 
to abolish the sugar duties, but the subject is one too extensive to 
be more than merely mentioned at present. Under wise governors I 
have no fear of the future of .Jamaica. The people are most anxious 
to improve their condition, and all they need is a fair field and just 
treatment.” . 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. OoNSTAiifXXB Bubkx, a member of the Jamaica legislature, said that Ja- 
nialc«, before the period of emancipation, was suffering from grievances which 
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had neve been remedied. The decadence of that unfortunate colony had nrisen 
from the loss of the Spanish trade, and the consecinent loss of its commorcc, 
coupled with the operation of the Sugar Duties Act of 1810. It had never been 
sufficiently populated, and in that respect the p«»licy of its legislature had Im'cii 
most disastrous. Jamaica, with a population of had an area of I' -lOO 

square miles, being 0‘J persons to the {square mile. JJarbadoea always had a 
population ot 920 to the square mile. Labottr was eoii'^etjuently abundant in 
Barbadoes, as well as in Trinadad and Denicrara, whilst Jamaica stood still. It 
was said that the black Avould not work. That statement was not true, 'fhe 
negro would work in Jamaica as long* as it would be remunerative ; but lie 
would infinitely prefer to work for himself to working for another, so long as his 
labour was .sufficiciitly advantageous for himself. It was not reasonable to 
expect that a negi’o having a small holding of three or four acres of land derived 
from his industry should work in a plantation, more particularly when it was 4 
consyered that his services were not continuously required on the plantation, 
and that his wages would not be a sufficient compensation. They had the fact 
that negroes were large proprietors of land, and that they had large sums of 
money in the savings-bank. The policy of the Jamaica government had always 
been to keep the negro down. Education had been neglected. With a popu- 
lation of 440,000, the trifling sum of £3,000 a year was votcjd fo^ educaiiOif, 
while in the little island of ^lalta, with only 5,000 inhabitants, £14,000 was 
annually voted for the same purpose. If anything could be moi*e unjust or un- 
wise in men who had to live in the country, and had to settle tlieir families 
there, it was to have families reared up in a state of barbarism. The most 
prudent course to take in the government of Jamaica would be to promote a 
popular system of education. By that he did not mean that he would teach the 
blacks classics, or anything of that kind, but be meant 'that they should l>e 
taught a sound English education, combining with it industrial training and 
sound moral books. If tliey had normal schools in the island under the control 
of^overnment, and teachers sent out to impart instruction who were really, 
qualified for doing so, it would be an important advantage. The greatest atten- 
4;ion should be l)Cstowed on the religious training of the people. Althongh a 
Churchman himself, he must say that there \fas very great apathy shown on the 
part of the ministers of the Established •Church. They had in all ninety-two 
ministers of religion, and in connection with the churches they had at school 
23,000 children, out of a population of about 450,000; and they would find that 
the proportion of people to each minister would be about 2,W3 souls. With 
such a state of things as that, was it to be wondered at iliat the negroes who 
were at a distance from intelligent clergj'men should have got into the system 
of having teachers from their own class, men who were totally unfit to lca<l 
them ? What was wanted wa^ an earnest working clergy. When they con- 
sidered the eeparate interests of the white man and the black man, and the 
jealousy that existed between them, it would be .wn how necessary it was that a 
new form of government should be instituted — a paternal despotism, which would 
take care of all classes alike. 

Mr. Ernest Noel said the chief question was, not so much the present state 
of Jamaica as what was to be done for it in the future. Before emancipating the 
negro we ought to have trained him to the duties of citizenship}. The black 
man, trained in slavery, was not like a man in a country that could look back 
upon centuries of ciyilihation. It was not caintal, but a just understanding of 
the negro character, and the rcspiectful treatment that a negro so particularly 
coveted, that was wanted in Jamaica. The bounden duty of England was to 
keep its eye upon Jamaica, and mete out even-handed justice to the people. 

Mr. James Hetwood said the whites w'ere not competent to have the manage- 
ment of the island, and nothing in the way of improvement would be done until 
white.s and blacks w£re on an equality. Having visited the island and moved 
about amongst the blacks, he thought there really was a great difficulty to get 
the negro to work. 

Mr. Wilson entered into the question of our treatment of native races, which 
be strongly condemned, on the ground that a nation that assumed the govern- 
ment of a country should also care for the wants and condition ^of its people^ 
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without waiting for martial-law hangings and mutinies. Our treatment of sub- 
jf'ct-races was often characterised by meannoss, cowardice, and theft, and 
altbough Jauiaicn was the iipperniost topic just now, there was not a dependency 
w'e liad that was not scandalously ill-treated. 

Mr. Foster, an Australian colonist, argued tliat it was impossible to reclaim 
the Australian aboriginals, who were not capable of submitting to the habits of 
civilised life. „ 

Mr. Westlake said, that where a colony or dependency was inhabited by an 
inferior race, wo ought to send out not only a governor, but other English 
officials, particularly judicial functionaries of every class, stipendiary magistrates 
as well as judges of the higher courts. The governor would thus be surrounded, 
as it were, by an English atmosphere, which would protect him from being 
swept away, as in the case of Mr. Eyre, by a /^ust of colonial passion and 
prejudice; and the impartial execution of the law in detail, and what was 
equally important, the belief of the inferior race in that impartiality would be 
secured. The speaker also pointed out the differences which had resulted from 
the various modes of location of the inferior races in different colonies. In New 
Zealand, a false philanthropy had sought wholly to isolate the natives for the 
sake of their better preservation ; and the consequence had been that, inhabiting 
extensive tracts by themselves, European ideas had made little real progress 
among them^ In Jamaica, all traces of separate village organisation, or native 
authority, being effaced among the negroes, who lived completely mixed with the 
whites and brown people, civilisation bad to deal directly with tbe uncivilised 
Individual, who was generally too little advanced to be able to prollt by it. 
Mr, Westlake believed that we bad nowhere been so successful in dealing with 
an inferior race as in tbe instance of the Zulu Kafirs, in the colony of Natal, and 
that this was chiefly owing to their being settled in villages of their own, with 
their native chiefs at their head, yet not in a compact territory, but so thaMheir 
settlements occurred throughout the colony side by side with those of the English 
and Dutch. Thus they had always near them the opportunity of earning w*ages, 
and a convenient market for their own produce as well the example of 
dvIlUed men; while their own social <;rg: nisaiiori existed to restrain their 
conduct within the limits of right fixed by their own ideas—the inlluence of the 
government with the chiefs lioing at the ^ame time siiccessfuliy exerted in ob- 
taining the progressive raodilicatiun of the native rules as their ideas became 
improved. 

Mr. J. H. EsTCOURTsaid we should insist upon a due administration of justice; 
should protect natives in thoir property and persons against the superior” races 
as the sujierior individuals protected each other, and should apportion out of the 
revenues a sufficient sum to establish a sound secular education for the people. 
Keforring to Jamaica, while warmly defending the character and worth of the 
negro, be stated that in I80o there camo from Jamaica jCOlO.OOOJuorth of produce. 
The work necessary for the achievement of such an effect ^vas not done by the 
whites, but by the negroes, who had been accused of being too indolent to ivork. 

Mr. Fowler said that notwithstanding the terrible bill of indictment that had 
been brought during the day against the mother country, it was a historical fact 
that no other country bad ever done so much as Great Britain for its subjccc 
races. 

Mr. J. H. Raper recommended that the export of “ fire-waters to the 
colonies should be prohibited. 

The Chairman (Sir J. Villiers Surtees) said that most good would bo done fo 
Jamaica bv oonsiSoring not bo much who was to blame for past evotiis, but what 
steps should bo taken to prevent similar disasters in future. 
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EXTRADITION TREATIES. 

How may the Extradition of Criminals be best secured consist 
tenthj^ with the Right of Asylum f • 

Besides the papers on this question hj Mr. Batbbonei Mn 
lake, and the Hon. W. B. l^wrence, printed at pp. I41| 144, 
and 151, Mr. Henry Miller contributed a paper oh the same subject. 
He stated that the subject bad his attention so far back as 1835, 
when he recommended the formation of a protective association, for 
the punishment of persons convicted of frauds and embezzlement, 
and gave expression to an opinion that a convention between England 
and America would be of advantage. He referred to an interview 
that he had with the President of the United States, when he 
directed the President’s attention to the fact that there was no com- 
munication maintained between the police of the two countries. 
Since that date the Ashburton treaty between this country and the 
United States had been concluded and acted upon. A convention 
had also been concluded between England and France, and likewise 
acted upon, but, owing to the imperfection of the list of otfences, these 
measures had failed of their object. The following were instances 
where the convention had failed. In October, 1 850, the writer arrested 
ill Cincinnati, Ohio, a person who had been a teller in a bank at 
Glasgow, and had absconded with a large sum of money; but,' 
because the treaty provided for the surrender of robbers only, and 
not of those guilty o f larceny or stealing, he was discharged. Again, 
a person named Townhend absconded from Newhaven,in Connecticut, 
with £100,000, stolen by him from a savings-bank. He was arrested 
in Liverpool on the 30th July, 1865, and he underwent no judicial 
examination, but was privately detained in custody, and without a 
legal warrant was carried to America by a Philadelphian detective 
officer. This was done because the regular procedure would have 
failed. Representations were made subsequently to the American 
government on this point. A further application was recently made 
to the Liverpool stipendiary magistrate to hear a charge of em- 
bezzlement preferred against Ernest Lamirande, who had arrived in 
Liverpool from Canada in charge of a French detective officer, and 
was charged with appropriating £28,000 at Poictiers. Mr, Raffles 
declined tp investigate the case. The most difficult and delicate part 
of this subject was as to the procedure which might be required by the 
conventiops with foreign countries in such cases. A recent Act of 
Parliament had, it was thought, made certain alterations in this respect, 
in a sense more favourable to the application of foreign law. This 
is a point on which there was much jealousy in this country, fears being 
entertained'of practical abuses following, and of the right of asylum 
bejng infringed upon. And everyone who valued our constitutional 
frecilom must respect and, to a certain extent, sympathise with this 
jealousy. But at the same time they must not overlook the grave in- 
conveniences and evils of the want of proper arrangement between 
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fi iondly natioTiH for the surrender of persons who were guilty of what, 
in the view of all countries, were held to be criminal acts. As to the 
procedure which might bo adopted, he would, with deference, suggest 
that, to facilitate the extradition of criminals, on a foreign oiBcer, 
duly qualified, arresting in this country a ^person charged with one 
Of jaore pf the crimes embraced in the treaty existing between this 
gpf<^oaent and his, the production of the warrant by the forei^ 
mi^strate, bearing his signature and the ofiScial seal, should be 
sufficient evidence here, in the first instance, and should justify the 
temporary detention of the person arrested until the arrival of thU 
necessary depositions, if they are not at the time forthcoming. 
Further, that the accused having once been placed in custody, it 
should be unlawful to discharge him, or allow him to be removed by 
the foreign officer without his having been brought before a magistrate, 
which ought to be done within twenty-four hours after the arrest. 
In many cases of sudden flight, where the officer might be despatched 
on an hour’s notice, there was no time for the preparation of the depo- 
sitions required — hence the expediency of their being dispensed with 
in the first instance, and the prisoner temporarily detained. It appeared 
to him to be of great importance that cxtiadition treaties should be 
entered into with all foreign countries Tvhere these do not already 
exist. Several instances might be given where the want of them has 
Jbeen the cause of great inconvenience and loss. He might mention that 
very recently liis services were required by the Prussian government 
in a case where a criminal, wli« had broken out of a prison in Prussia, 
charged with fraud and forgery, w-as expected to arrive in Scotland ; 
but there being no convention or treaty between tliat country and our 
own, the authorities here would have been utterly powerless to arrest 
him in this country and transmit him to Prussia. He recommended 
that burglary, larceny, and embezzlement, sliould be added to offences 
enumerated in the Ashburton treaty and in the convention with 
France, and to the list in the former fraudulent bankruptcy also. 

« 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Avtoun thought that no one treaty could be drawn up which would 
answer the case of every nation ; different treaties should be framed, so as to 
make them as acceptable as possible to the respective countries concerned, and 
therefore likely to work well and harmonioiusly. Care should also be taken that no 
Buoh treaty might be Used for getting hold of political refugees, whose right of 
asylum ought on no account to be sacriGced. 

Mr* ToansNs, M.P., said all were agreed that criminals ought to be punished 
wherever they might be fbund, but the question had a national side. There was 
a duty which we owed to ourselves and to our traditions, — namely, to maintain 
the bright of political asylum, and to see that we were not made mere instru* 
ments for the convenience of foreign police. Lord Aberdeen's treaties with 
France and the United States were bai gains and experiments, and had not 
worked well ; and that with Denmark was an experiment, and a lamentable one, 
because we had bound ourselves to giva up persons who had been tried in ^eir 
absence. An ameuding Act bad b^n passed iii the last session, but though we 
might trust Napoleon 111., ;^ot the state of tbin^ in Franco might be altered. 
Besides, should we be willing to make a similar concession to Gortschakoff, 
Mouravietf, or Bismarck ? Yet, if we mhde a oonoei^oa to France, we should 
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have to make the same to all despotic countries. The speaker’s opinion was, tliat 
the Foreign Office ought to make no more diplomatic bargains, but that we ought 
to try to establish one uniform law of extradition, to regulate our dealings in 
the matter with all states ; and that it should be ^uch a law as we weit quite siuc 
that the people of this country would be able and willing to carry out. He had 
therefore given notice that he would ask Parliament in the next session to re- 
consider the w’hole question, and he submitted that in the meantime public 
opinion should be directed to consider whether we have not been drifting from 
our national moorings on the subject. French law was opposed to all the 
elemehts of our jurisprudence. How should we feel if a treaty was the means of 
consigning to imprisonment, perhaps to death, the men whom we had on our soil 
as refugees? In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the people of this 
country would never consent to waive one jot or tittle of the good old law of 
England. 

Mr. Daniel, Q.G., said that the inconvenience of making this country a refuge 
for foreign criminals would be intolerable, and the ends of justice could not be 
met by trying such persons at a distance from the scene of their imputed crimes. 
The subject must be approached in a temper of liberal confidence in the good in- 
tentions of foreign governments, and we must fall back on the development, neces- 
sary from increasing intercourse, of that principle of jurisprudence called the 
comity of nations. We could not expect that all states should have the same form 
of government. All we could expect was that all nations which dealt with us 
should be animated with the same spirit. The difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory settlement of the question were, no doubt, great, but not so great, in the 
speaker’s opinion, that they could not be overcome. 

Mi*. Blair said that if we have extradition at all, it must be carried out in 
the way most likely to be beneficial to all the nations concerned, and the law 
should be framed with that object. A more wide and general view of thp 
question than we have hitherto taken would lead us to the conclusion that there 
is really no greater difficulty in its proper ^nd mutually si^^isfactory settlement 
than there is in otherwise preserving the goodwill of the nations with which we 
have to deal. 

The Chairman (Mr. D. D, Field) said that the security of society against 
crime required extradition treaties. Ancient practice was no guide in this 
respect for modern times; society had changed, and so had its laws and 
usages. But there were four conditions wiiich it would be well to observe in 
framing regulations on the subject. First, there was already a pretty general 
UDderstanding as to what crimes rendered a man infamoirs, to the exclusion of 
triding offences on the one Land, and of political crimes on the other; and 
bis escape from one country to another ought not to release a person guilty of 
such a crime from the consequences of his act. A class of infjfraous crimes 
should therefore be constituted and defined, and extradition made generally appli- 
cable to them. Secondly, no fugitives claiming asylum for political offences 
ought, under any circumstances, to be given up. But there should be no 
sympathy with murderers, though actuated by political motives. Something 
BbouVd be done internationally, whereby ihc pcri)etralor8 of such crimes as the 
assassination of President Lincoln might be unable to get protection anywhere. 
Thirdly, provision ought to be made against what may be called fabricated crimes, 
that is, charges made merely for the purpose of getting possession of the person 
of the accused. When slavery existed in the Southern United States, and the 
constitution required the extradition as between the states of fugitive slaves, 
the Southern owners, finding it difficult to obtain that extradition from Northern 
juries, resorted to the charge of theft for the purpose, the clothes in which 
the slave had escaped being his master’s, even if he had brought nothing else 
with him. So Kossuth had been charged with the theft of the crown diamonds 
of Hungary and the speaker, when travelling in Hungary, met with a lady 
whd believed with all sincerity that Kossuth, while residing there, had been 
guilty of a theft. As a remedy for this he suggested that a high officer should 
be established in each country by international agreement, to whom every case, 
when otherwise ripe for the stage of actual extradition, should be submitted for 
his judgment whether the charge was a hifnd fide one or not. There were also 
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casos not directly i)'ditical, but mixed up with political or quasi-political institu- 
tioi.s, as iliat of tli - slave Anderson, wlio killed bis owner in effecting his escape. 
It would bo the duly of tlie great olUcer in question to pronounce whether a charge 
really canjc within the sjurit ol* the treaties, and the speaker saw no reason to 
doubt that his decisions might command as much confidence internationally ns 
those of prize com Is. Fourthly, the person surrendenjd ought to be tried within 
a fixed time after ihc extradition ; and, in ca^e of failure, to bring him to trial 
within that time, the government which had surrendered him ought to have the 
right of demanding him back. These four conditions being secured, the speaker 
saw little ditficulty, either in a satisfactory settlement of the question, if persons 
representing the opinions and interests of the various countries took the matter 
in hapd, or in a satisfactory working of the law whicli should embody that 
settlement. It ought to constitute a chapter of the international code which he 
had proposed in his address to . the Association. Extradition existed as between 
the states of the American Union, and he Ijelicved that hU country would not bo 
backward in adopting a general system of extradition which would satisfy the 
common sense and justice of civilised mankind, and be serviceable to the world 
at large. 


MUNICIPAL LAW. 


nAXKRDPT LAW. 


On what Prhtciple should a Bankrupt Law he founded^ 

In addition to the papers by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hawes, printed 
at pp. 160 and 168, Mr. G. B. Kidd, LL.Jl.. Lond., read a paper 
on “Bankrupt Law AniendincnU” in whioli he criticised the Bill 
introduced by Sir Houudoll l*almcr, especially as io the restrictions 
proposed to be placed on the acfion of* crotlitors, and as to the provi- 
sions giving an ab.solnte disehargo to a dt‘btor paying six-and- 
cightpcnccin the pound. The author also reviewed (lie history of (he 
bankrupt law, and statcMl the ])rincipic8 on wliich he fhoiiglit such a 
law ought to be founded, and was of* opinion that regulation*? like the 
following ought to enter into any measure prepared for its amend- 
ment. I. That bankruptcy in general should be treated mainly as a 
proceeding lor the benefit of creditors, whereby, upon an act of bank- 
ruptcy committed, the debtor’s effects are taken possession of in order 
to an equitable distribution, and to prevent the absorption of the whole 
by one or two creditors who might bo the first to levy execution ; but 
which ought not to relieve the bankruj>t from his liabilities except 
under such circumstivnccs as could by the Act of 1849 have entitled 
him to a first-class certificate, unless with the consent of a given 
majority of the creditors ; the onus of proof of misfortune lying with 
the bankrupt. II. That full power should be given to a fixed pro- 
portion of creditors to wind up estates Jjy [irivate deeds, and to free 
the debtor from his liabilities. 111. That in nil cases where insolvency 
has been coimectod witii recklessness, negligence, or extravagance, the 
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bankrupt should be amenable to criminal law. IV. That some pro- 
vision should, if possible, bo made for the classification of creditors. 

A short paper was also read by Mr. C. 13. Waiting, on the 
‘‘ Amendment of the Bankruptcy Law of England,” proposipg altci a- 
tions in the law, with a view to render proceedings for the recoveiy 
of small debts more simple and economical; to enable creditors to 
wind up the estate of a bankrupt, calling in legal assistance only 
where it is necessary, as in ordinary commercial affairs; and to 
create checks on the facilities given by tradesmen to persona con* 
tracting debts. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. £. W. Cox said there was one class of persons who thought it would 
be impolitic to hand over the whole business of bankruptcy to the County Court 
judges, and that it would be cheaper and more effective to have judges sj^ally 
appointed for administering the bankruptcy laws. Commercial men were 8troii|{& 
opposed to this view, believing that the less they had to do with the lawyers the 
better, and that the County Court might very fitly be converted into the 
Bankruptcy Court. On the other hand, the legal view was, that whatever the 
tribunal was, there should be some sort of tribunal to which the administration 
of the law of insolvency should be entrusted. It was not enough for the tribunal 
in the first instance to take possession provisionally of the bankrupt's estate, and 
then to hand over all questions connected with its distribution to the creditors. 
The cause of the failure of the old bankruptcy law was the appointment of a 
creditors’ assignee, who, having no time to devote to the matter, handed it over 
to a solicitor, whose bill of costs swallowed the whole estate. For the creditor's 
assignee was substituted the official assignee, who was paid in the first instance 
by commission, and subsequently by salary. Then came the Bill of three years 
ago, which was pulled to pieces in committee by commercial men, and had 
nevertheless resulted in the greatest failure in bankruptcy reform ever attempted. 
The object of the mercantile community* was to get rid of the lawyers, and the 
practical effect had been to double the work of the lawyers. A creditor’s 
assignee would not and could not interest himself sufficiently in the business to 
manage it properly, and in almost all cases it bad been handed over to the 
solicitor. The result was, that men went before the Bankruptcy Court and 
passed as a matter of form, and the most enormous frauds were almost openly 
perpetrated, because there was no person whose duty it was to look carefully 
into the cases, and to see that the whole transaction was a fair and honest one. 
We had founded our bankrupt law on a wrong principle. Hitbefto wc bad been 
too much in the habit of regarding the creditor *a3 the injarer and the debtor ae 
the injured man. Any bankrupt law to be really good, must be founded on the 
principle that insolvency was prima facie a wrong. It therefore became the duty 
of the debtor to show tbc grounds upon which he claimed the assistance of the 
law, and to satisfy those who had the administration of the law that ho had not 
been reduced to insolvency by culpable negligence or positive hraud. The 
principle laid down by Mr. Hawes, that the bankrupt law should have nothing 
to do with the punishment of wrong-doers, was most dangerous. If they were 
left to the criminal law, the cost would be enormous, and in three caees out 
of every four the offender would be acquitted. The moment a man became 
bankrupt, the court should take possession of his property, but the modus 
operandi would be much simplified by the adoption of some such system as the 
appointment of liquidators in the case of joint-stock companies. A liquidator, 
who should always be a solicitor, once appointed, should take possession of 
and distribute the estate under the supervision of the court, but not under the 
supervision of the creditors. If fraud were proved, he would empower the court 
to punish the bankrupt in the same way that other persons guilty of fraud were 
punished by the criminal courts.* The root of the existing evils was, however, 
the creditors’ assignee, and he would get rid of him at once. 
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Dr. Pankhurst approved of the principle advocated by Mr. WilBon of incor- 
porating the crc'litorfl, but having Ijccn incorporated, they were entitled to 
manage the prop<‘rty in the way which they considered proper and expedient. 
At the present moment, commercial men repudiated the public system of dealing 
with bankrupts* estates; but the system of private arrangement they constantly 
adopted, and he did not see who had a right to interfere with them if their minds 
were made up. Tlio difficulties in the way of the private arrangement system 
were three : in the lirst place, to know, when a debtor exe> uted a deed of assign* 
ment, what were the conditions which constituted its validity; secondly, to 
compel a trustee to get in the estate and distribute it with economy and despatch ; 
and thirdly, to see that the deed when executed, did not go floating down 
the current of litigation until nobody could tell what its late would be. To 
remedy these evils he suggested that wlien a deed was executed by the requisite 
number of creditors and submitted to a process of registration n/51, a limited time 
should be given, within which notice should be given to the public and to the 
creditors, affording them an opportunity of coming in, and that after the lapse of 
that time the registration of the document should be absolute. The only action 
it Urould be necessary for the court to take would be to convene judicially a 
meeting of creditors, who would at once take charge of the property, and would 
hard aotblng to do but to realise and distribute it to the best of their judgment. 
Ha would not do away with the power of effecting a composition, nor, indeed 
would he do anything that would interfere arbitrarily with the creditors* liberty 
Of action. 

Mr. G. R. Tekrant warmly rcccoramondcd the adoption of the Scotch system. 
TTie llcjuidator there was an accountant, chosen by the creditors. He was pos- 
sessed of knowledge and experience in matters of bankruptcy, and over him were 
placed three creditors, called commissioners, who acted as a committee of super- 
vision. The accountant made choice (d a solicitor, but he was unable to take a 
single step without the special authority of the commissioners, who were always 
oa the alert, and would at once put a stop to any i)roceedings which were not 
for the benefit of the general body cf tin* creditoVs. The trustee himself was 
bound to make periodical returns to the accountant in bankruptcy, and, if he 
made an omission, the Lord Advocate, the public expense, called him before 
the Court of Session. The fear of that summary procedure was so great that it 
was very rare indeed that any complaint was made against a trustee. With 
regard also to claims which might arise of a disputable nature, it was found that 
the summary jurisdiction of the local judge worked admirably. 

Mr. Hastings concurred with the last speaker that ttie system of bankruptcy 
in Scotland was superior to the system adopted in England. * Some of its details 
might no doubt be improved; but the principles of the Scotch system were those 
to which we m^t look if we were to have sound legislation on this side of the 
Tweed. In Scolfand there existed no such thing as a special Couit of Bankruptcy, 
and upon that fact hung in a great measure the efficiency of the system. The 
Bankruptcy Courts in this country had been a complete failure. In the first 
place, they were second-rate tribunals, notwithstanding the ability and eminence 
of many of the gentlemen appointed to preside over them ; and no one could fail 
to perceive that the business in thom’was often done in a way that would not be 
tolerated In any other tribunal in the country. There was a furtlier and a fatal 
defect in the system — namely, that the chief busine.'^s of the courts (th.t collection 
of debt^ was a mercantile business, and could only be done efficiently in a 
mercantile fashion. The Bill introduced last session by Sir Roundell Palmer 
certainly consolidated the law in n clear and intelligible manner, but he did not 
rhgret that it h^'* passed, for the reason chiefly that it continued the existence 
of the Conr^* Bankruptcy. With regard to the proi)erty of the debtor, he was 
of opinion that the winding-up of the estate should be left wholly in the hands of 
the creditors, who should be solely responsible for the management of what was 
their own property, and who should appoint and supervise proper agents for 
those portions of the business which they could not perform themselves. 

Mr. Fowler did not dispute the o-ssertion that the mercantile community pre- 
ferred a nrivate arran^ment to the public system, but his experience was that 
that preference arose from a eMce of evllsiaiid that some attempt should bo 
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made to place these private arrangements under judicial siipciTision. They had 
opened the door to an amount of fraud which did not exist prior to the At l ot 
1861. The creditors had no means of knowing what the estate would produce, 
and creditors were manufactured by wholesale ; so that three-fourths in numher 
and value were easily procured. The result was that a large number of men 
who had made these compositions were now in a much bettor position than tlioy 
ever were before. lie thought there should be sonic judicial mode of^ testing the 
reality of the claims ; and he was also of opinion that the secured creditors sh'Uild 
not have a voice in determining how unsecured creditors should have their debts 
paid. 

Mr. T. Webster, Q.C., said the foundation of the whole system of the bank- 
rupt laws was, if not ahsolutolv vicious, the creation of an age long gone by, 
when a state of circuinslancos existed which did not exist at present. The law 
was wholly inadequate to the ])resent requirements of the country, and hethougiit 
the basis of any future amendment should be the abolition of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy as a distinct court. As all attempts to amend the law and reform the 
system had hitherto signally failed, there was a strong presumption that the 
system itself was too vicious to admit of roformalioii. He warmly approved the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilson with regard to the incorporation of the creditors, but 
nothing could be worse than the present system of liquidation and liquidators. ^ 

Mr. Daxiel, Q.C., remarked that the notion of incorporating the creditors was 
not a new idea, but it had already been adopted in Manchester, and had been 
attended with considerable success. Some of the principles involved in the 
measure introduced by the government last session were worthy of serious con- 
sideration — such, for instance, as the abolition of the power of a man to make 
himself a bankrupt, for there were many cases in which the power of a trader to 
make himself a bankrupt had been used in terror em to compel creditors to accept 
an unfair proposition. If a trader found himself unable to pay 20<. in the pound, 
he should be at liberty to make out a fair statement of accounts, verified upon 
oath, and certified by a public accountant. No public accountant would be irapose^H 
upon by the attempt of a fraudulent debtor to concoct debts^for the mere purpose 
of effecting an unfair composition. There should then be some court in which 
the accounts could he filed, and it showld be the duty of an officer of the courts 
on the filing of the accounts, to give notice for a meeting of creditors. At that 
meeting the creditors, having Iiad an opportunity of examining the accounts, 
could at once proceed to appoint a trustee, as was done in Scotland, and the 
whole estate, real and personal, should then be vc.sted at once in the body of 
incorporated creditors. If a comjiosition was offered, it might be made competent 
for the meeting by a majority in number and three-fourths in value, to declare 
whether such compo.«ition should be accepted. As to the trader himself, he 
should have no voice in the matter whether he should be bankru|| or not. That 
should be a question for the creditors to determine, and also whether there should 
be a private arrangement or not. 

Mr. Hodgkin said the discussion had ben of a most'katififactory nature, both 
to lawyers and commercial men, and he hoped steps would be taken to embody 
the result of the di.«cnsMion in a report or re.«olution. It was now evident that 
public opinion was against the continuance 'of the Bankruptcy Court, and that 
commercial men were in favour ot the voluntary and private settlement of affairs 
of this natu\'e. 

Mty Phillips said the question of the amendment of the bankrupt laws had 
heeil “'iSSrifefully considered by the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, which he 
represented, and they were of opinion that the Scotch system might be satis- 
factorily adopted. 

Mr. Arthur Ryland concurred with the opinion expressed by other speakers, 
that no reform of the bankrupt law would be satisfactory unless It was 
accompanied by the abolition of the existing Bankruptcy Courts. 

Mr. Hawes thought there was an eiToncous notion abroad as to the merits 
and demerits of the Scotch system. It had one great demerit, which would 
always prevent its being adopted hero, and that was that every estate must be 
brought into sequestration. Then, again, he disputed the economy of the Scotch 
qrstem. From the report of the Accountant-General of Scotland it appeared that 
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in 1861-2 the cost of winding up the estates brought under his control amounted 
to nearly 18 per cent., and the law charges to 9 per cent., while* in the case of 
estates wound up by composition that were not un<ler the immediate control of 
the court, the cost^ were 7^ per cent., and the law char/ies Ij per cent. It was 
evident, therefore, that great advantage was derived from winding up the bank- 
rupt’s estate under the management of the creditors inslead of that of the court. 
All that was wanted in England was the abolition of the court altogether, and 
the appointment of an officer to initiate all proceedings, leaving the management 
to the creditors thempclvcs. 

The ERESIDK^T said that the discussion had been of a higlily satisfactory 
character. There had been a remarkable preponderance of opinion in favour of 
the abolition of special jurisdiction in bankruptcy, and there had also been a 
strong opinion in favour of something which on the whole should resemble tho 
system which had now for some years p»‘evailed in Scotland. It was also gene- 
rally admitted that the existing system relating to trust deeds was rotten to the 
core. 


CONSOLTDATIOX OF THE LAW. 

What would be the best means of reducing the Law of England 
to a Compendious Form ? 

The papera on this question, by Mr. McQueen, Q.C., andDr. 
Pankhurst, will be found at pp. 176, 182, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings : Wc w^cre much indebted last night to our distin- 
Spiiflhed frtend, Mr. Havid Dudley Field, for an exposition of llie opinions which 
£e entertains with regard to codification. As you arc all aware, Mr. Field has 
succeeded in codifying the laws of New York, and wo ate now about to CMUisider 
the expediency of endeavouring to obtain soiuothing of a similar character for 
this country. The Association has lately mo\ed in the matter, andl will state 
briefly what are the different motives which have induced the Council to endea- 
vour to call the attention of Her Majcsty’.s government to the suhjoct of reducing 
the law to a compendious form, lii the firsl place, we have had an example 
before us in the labours of the New York commissioiurjs. W e felt that an 
example had been set and a precedent given, which it was impo^^siblc to over- 
look, if we w<^ sincerely d(?yirous that something slioubl be done in the matter; 
and not only Had we the labours of the New York commisaiuners to fallback 
upon, but there were also the results of the Ma.'^ter of tho Kolls* commission for 
preparing a code of laws for India, Tlial eoninns.'^ioii has already’^ comi)leted and 
presented to Patliament that portion of the code which relates to tbc devolution 
of property, real and personal. Many have urged that it is impossible to provide 
a complete codification of all our law, and wdion reminded that on the continent 
of Europe there is already the Code Napoleon, they are apt to say, “That may do 
Tory well for Frenchmen and for the French kuv, but we are Englishmen, and 
have English law,” But when we have before our eyes two examplod of codifying 
English Taw, the one of a code actually complete, and the other of a code in the 
process of completion, I think this objection is practically disposed of. Among 
ourselves there have already been several pieces of w ork done which will un- 
doubtedly clear the way for us. We have had, through tho operations of the 
Statute Law Commission, a considerable clearance of the statute law iu the way of 
expurgation of obsolete acts. I believe that that w'ork ia now actually completed. 
Of late years, a good deal has been done in the way of consolidating the statutes, 
as, for instance, the crhninal statutes. Before the establi.*«hmcnt of Couuty 
Courts, and before those courts were invested with the large powers they now 
possess, a largo ;|^rtion of the work which now comes before the County C'»)urt 
Judges was carried on before the Common Law^udgos and the Court of Chancery. 

8 2 
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The suitors had the advantage of haring their cause tried hy men who were al io 
to go into the whole subject, which is not now the case ; and it must be admitiod 
that it is a serious disadvantage, in reference to the changes which have be - u 
introduced into the administration of the law, that the law itself should be in a 
fragmentary, dispersed, and even doubtful shape. Looking at the widt^juris(iic- 
tion which is now conferred upon the County Court Judges, the considerati-m 
forces itself upon our minds whether we ought any longer to allow the laA\ ol 
England to remain in a confused form. Let me ask you to observe the conditions 
under which the County Court Judges have now to administer the law. ^ I thiidc 
the country owes them a deep debt of gratitude for the ability and zeal with whieh 
they discharge their duties. They have an optional jurisdiction to any amouni, 
and they are also invested with ocpiitalde jurisdiction to a considerable extent. 
Indeed, there is no reason why any »lay any County (\uirt Judge may not have 
before him, and as a matter of fact ho has con‘^tantly before him, cases of 
quite as much importance as the Judges of the Superior Courts, But they do not 
enjoy the advantage of a bar-, they have no access to a law library ; and they 
have no opportunity of consulting brother Judges. I'hcy have to do their business 
in a very rapid way ; and to say that under those circumstances they are to 
administer justice in the same fashion as the fifteen Judges and the Vice-Chan- 
cellors is to demand an absolute impossibility. Now, so far from supposing that 
the jurisdiction of the County Court J udgos will ever be curtailed in this country, 
1 believe that in future years it will be considerably extended ; the disposition 
being to grant year by year a larger jurisdiction to the local courts. There is no 
question but that a codification of the law would enable the County Court Judges 
to administer justice in a better form than it is possible for them to do so long 
as the law remains io its present fragmentary state. In 1804, at the York 
meeting of the Association, we had the advantage of hearing from Sir James 
Wilde a powerful and lucid address in favour of consolidating and digesting the 
case law — throwing out all that is antiquated and obsolete, and giving the rest 
as an exposition of what the unwritten law of England actually is. Having 
carefully considered the subject, the Council ^f the Association, in the spring of the 
year, sent a deputation to Earl Russell, praying that either a Royal Commission 
should be issued, or some other steps taken to frame a digest of the case law of 
England. The subject, however, has remained much in the same condition that 
all other subjects— except that of electoral reform— have remained in during last 
session. The time of Parliament has been so much taken up with party contests 
that nothing has been done, although Earl Russell stated that the subject was 
under the consideration of the government. Allow me to add, that our notion 
was that the work, so far as the case law was concerned, was to be undertaken as 
a whole, and not taken piecemeal. One question which has been raised upon the 
subject is, bow are you to jjrovide for changes in the law ? My answer is, that 
a change in the code itself wight be made precisely in the same way as you make 
changes in the existing laws — namely, by legislation. In former times, when the 
substantive law was found un.suited to the g owing requirements of the people, 
it was evaded by legal fictions. So, as Mr. Maine has shown, it has been in all 
canneries. The whole body of the Roman law for centuries consisted of fictions 
in/entedby the Roman lawyers to evade the precise terms of the twelve tables. 
At a further stage of civilisation, a system of equity is invented to modify the 
harshness of the law. But after a certain period, tlie time comes in all countries 
when direct legislation makes the law suitable for the people’s wants. That 
time has arrived in England, and therefore it is time that we had a code ; and 
the code when established will be easily and naturally modified, as occasion 
arises, by legislation. No doubt we shall have done for us the same work here 
as Mr. Dudley Field has done for the State of New York ; but at the present 
moment there are obstacles in the apathy of the people, and in the prejudices of 
the bar and of the Judges. It is difficult, too, to get any work in the nature of a 
code adopted by Parliament. Lord Brougham has often dwelt on that difficulty. 
Mr. Greaves prepared a criminal code many years since with rare learning and 
ability ; but it was not passed by Parliament, and has since lain on the shelf. 
But at any rate some step might be made. If we cannot have a code, we may 
have a digest ; that would be a much lesser good, but it would not be valueless* 
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T trust the Counril will continue to press the subject on the government, for there 
is none more clo cly connected with the welfare of the people. 

Mr. Dudley I 'ield: So much was said last night, both by myself and others, 
upon this subject, that there is not a great deal left to be said. If in the few 
remarks I int«*nd to make I am disposed to go further than Mr. Hastings, I 
wish you to und<Tsland that I do not presume to know as well as he does tho 
condition of England, or what it may want, or what may suit the temper of 
Parliament ami the people. The primary dilTiculty, I think, lies in the separation 
of law' and ecpiiiy. If you wish to make a code or a digest, you find yourselves 
obliged to make two with a double set of rules. Now, I do not apprehend that 
there would be any difficulty in fusing law and equity. In your County Courts 
I understand ihut that is already done. [Tlie President: Py no means entirely.] 
Put it is done to a considerable extent. I understand that they have equitable 
jurisdiction, and that they administer both the equitable and legal jurisdiction in 
the same suit. [The PrcsidiMit : No.] Then I can only say, that that shows the 
absurdity of tho whole thing still more. Only imagine a Judge being called upon 
to give a decision one way in one r ase and another in another. What you want is 
the same mode of procedure in all cases, and that legal and equitable remedies 
should be given in the same suit. You must have specific performance, the 
administration of e.statcs, and many things not obtained by a purely legal 
process. What you require i.s, that there should be but one mode of procedure 
fn obtaining the prevention of a wrong, and in securing redress for a wrong, after 
it has been committed. Then the question comes, whether you shall have a code 
or a digest. I confess that I do not quite understand what you mean by a digest. 
Take, for instance, a single chapter of the law*^ with regard to factors. How can 
you have a digest that would not mislead the people, and that would not be worse 
than useless ? A digest of the case law of factor and principal w'ould simply result 
in misleading and entangling, ]>ecause there is an Act of I’arliament which gives 
tho rest of the law, and has an over-ruling power. Without taking that into 
account, you would only be misleading the people. Then, again, what are you to 
do when there are <wo conflicting decisions ? The Court of Common Fleas may 
decide in one way, and the Court of Quccn*s Pcnch in another; and the case then 
goes up to the House of Lords, who iet it go oft' upon some immaterial point. 
In such a case, you would be obliged to take one or other decision, and that 
would in reality be making a code. And then if Parliament adopted this bad 
law, where would you be ? Y ou are no doubt ai iniiig after a code, and the question 
is, how are you to get it '/ You want to go lir.st through the transition stage of 
a digest, and 1 understand the question now for consideration to be, whether you 
should go through that process or attem])t the other. My own experience is, that 
when you want a thing you should strike directly for it, and if you fail then, 
endeavour to get ns much of it as you can. 3fr. Hasting.^ says the difficulty is 
in getting an enactment of Parliament, but tloofe ho propose to get a digest 
enactment? You must, I think, have a law-making power, or the whole thing 
would be of no use. If you simply give a digest of case.s you may have half- 
a-dozen one way, and Iialf-a-dozcn another ; ami you would only get involved 
in interminable dis]mtcs a.s to what the law really was. But if you say, “This 
is or should be the law,'* you get rid of all difficulty. As to going at once for 
all you desire, I know this much— that the Parli.ament of England is the repre- 
sentative of the ] eople, and whatever the people of England will, )ou will curry 
through Parliament, whatever opposition may bo raised to it. If you all 
agree that you want a code, and that a dige.st is the means of obtaining it, you 
will soon get it. Then how is the legislature to aecomplisli the object you have 
in view? In America, the tinkering the revised statnto.s of New York under- 
went in passing was the worst thing (hat hai)pened to them. But one of the 
great advantages of a code is the facility it affords for amendment. A facility 
of amending with accuracy and without disturbing the existing law, is one of the 
greatest of benefits, as constant amendments arc required in small details. I 
may add that so far no attempt has been made in New York to alter the code of 
procedure in any essential way. 

Sir Earolsy Wilmot : As one of the County Court Judges, I am anxious to say 
a word or two in referenco to their duties as bearing upon the sabjeot of law and 
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equity. We liaTo a common law jurisdiction and an equitable jurisdiction, the 
latter being limited, but still being of greater extent than our common law 
jurisdiction. At the same time we do not administer law and equity in the sanie 
suit, although we do it oil the same day and in the same building. .Each is 
carried on separately and distinctly. 1 must confess, however, that I often lake 
upon myself, and I believe other County Court Judges do tlie same (though 
perhaps against the law) to mix up equity with law, and I shall continue to do 
so until 1 am called o\cr the coals for it. At present it is impossible for the 
County Court judges tia\elliug as they do all over the country and being unable 
to carry a library with them, to have access to the voluminous law-books which 
alone could guide to an uiiiforniity of decision, and therefore it is of the utmost 
importance to them that there .should he a more simplilied arrangement of the 
law. If we could in one small b4»x curry all that we required, it would im- 
mensely simplify our labours, and bring the law more immediately before the 
minds of the people. We live now in an age when difficulties apparently in- 
superable must be and are overcome. If anybody bad told us some years ago 
that England and America would be able in the course of a few minutes to 
interchange sentiments of Iricndsbip^ he would scarcely have been credited, yet 
such is actually tbe case now. Wo are living in an age of progress and advance- 
ment, and also in an age of law reform, so that I do not despair of seeing some- 
thing accomplished even in the direction of codifying the English law. The 
subject is one which has occupied my mind for a long series of years, and before 
the establishmcut of this Association, 1 published a small work, in which I 
pointed out how a measure similar to that which Mr. Dudley Field has carried 
out in America might be enacted as the Code Victoria. 1 must say that it Is not 
altogether without a feeling of jealousy that I see our American brethren going 
BO tar ahead of us in tUivS work. But in this country there are many difficulties to 
contend with. The head of the legal inofession is the Lord Chancellor. But with 
the other duties ho has to perform, it is quite impossible fora minister of the' 
Crown, in the position of tbe Lord Chancellor, to entertain any great measure of 
law reform. In order to secure that there should bo law reform, I think there 
ought to be a distinct departmeut of the Ctyivvn by which measures of this magni- 
tude should be initated. In my opinion, there ought to be appointed by the 
Crown a permanent body of commissioners, not displaceable by Parliament, but 
headed, if you like, by the Lord Chancellor for tbe time being; and the duties 
of that commission should be to prepare and initiate such reforms as become 
desirable fiom time to time, 

Mr. E. W. Cox : We are all agreed as to the unsatisfactory state of the law, 
but there seems to be a considerable diflerence of opinion as to the best means of 
remedying the evils of which vve complain. Those means divide themselves into 
the two questions of cun^olidation and coditkatiou. I listened very attentively 
to Mr. Fjeld, and was hapjiy to hear his solution of the difficulty. I think there 
can be no doubt about the question that it is possible to construct a code ; but the 
question is, can it be made to work after it is constructed? Hitherto a great 
difficulty has been found in the different meaning which different individuals 
attach to words used in a legal sense. It is frequently determined that certain 
words have a certain meaning in a certain place, but if you change them or trans- 
pose them, the question arises, what is their meaning then? I should like to 
hear from Mr. Field how' that difficulty has been got over in America. In the 
case of the Code Napoleon, the decisions upon the code fill something like ten or 
twenty times the bulk ol the code itself, so that however small the compass 
within which you reduce the law itself, it still cannot be read alone. In practice 
the French lawyer has a*? much to do as the English lawyer, and, 1 believe, the 
same has been the case at New York. For my own part I should recommend the 
consolidation of the law, and I may add that the number of decisions upon the Acts 
which have been consolidated have been wonderfully small. The present prac- 
tice of introducing amendment after amendment into the law is most objectionable, 
and, as an instance, I venture to assert that the measure passed last session in 
reffrence to sanitary questions was a iicrfect disgrace. Instead of repealing 
previous statutes, it simply provided that nothing inconsistent with the Act then 
passed should be lawful, and the result is that nothing can he done without a 
constant reference to previous Acts. • 
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Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C. : Having taken a deep interest in this question,! 
am fully seiisil)!** of the <linicult task wo have before us. The difficulties are great. 
I think, howevc r, that they might all be overcome, if we can only obtain sutlicient 
time, siilTioiofit money, and sutlicient men for the performance of the labour. It 
will take a loni- time ; the sooner, therefore, it is commenced the better. With 
regard to money, if yon look at the enormous And increasing wealth of this 
country, and tin* sums that are spent in railroads and other public works, you 
cannot but feel satisfied that so wealthy a country could easily afford the money 
required, if tint public at large were but alive to tlie importance of the task. 
The great thing is to choose the right men ; and I believe that in a matter of this 
kind the only course that can be pursued is first to choo.^e the most able men that 
can be obtained In each department of the law, and then to place confidence in 
the men so chosen. This is what is done in otiier affairs of human life. Is your 
dearest friend dangerously ill ? You send for the ablest physiciau you can find, 
and place the patient entirely under his care. Are you at war with a neighbouring 
state ? You choose the best general you can^find, and place your army entirely 
under his command. I think that codification and amendment should go hand 
in hand. Yon must amend as you go on. But it must be borne in mind how 
Importaht will be the functions of those to whom is entrusted the task pf digesting 
and codifying the law depending on decided cases. These functions are now per* 
formed only by the House of Lords, in the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction. 
It is not always easy to say whether and to what extent two decided cases are 
actually at variance ; and if they be at variance, no power but the ultimate 
Court of Appeal can now finally rcconcUc thorn. I think, therefore, that those 
to whom this task should be commiffed should be the very ablest men, taken 
both from the bar and from the bench ; for I look upon the task proposed as by 
no means beneath the dignity of a Judge. I think that a mere digest of our law 
would not only be impo.ssible, by reason of the numerous conflicting decisions 
which have been made, but that, made, it would hold us up to the ridicule of 
ail civilised nation^. Those who lool narrowly into the existing laws of England, 
especially the law of proi)erty, wiih a ^ k-w to reduce it to a compendious form, 
will find its anomalies and absmuitic'^ come out so strongly as to show the 
absolute necessity of its amend ineiit. .ike, for instance, the law of husband and 
wife. A married woman is trustee of a lauded estate. The Court of Chancery 
appoints a nejw trustee, and the woman is bound by a decree of the court to 
concur with her husband in conveying the trust estate to a new trustee upon the 
subsisting trusts. By the law as" it now stands, she is bound to go before a 
commissioner or a Judge to be separately cxauiine<l, in order to ascertain that her 
concurrence is without the compulsion of her hu.sbaud. Xow, what could be 
more absurd ? She gives her concurrence by the compulsion of the Court of 
Chancery, and she is absolutely obliged to do it, and yet this solemn and expen- 
sive farce is gone through c\'cry time a marricil woman conveys real estates on 
the appointment of a new trustee. Again, as tht* Ia>v now stands, it is competent 
for any person indebted, both by bon<i and simple contract, to vary by his will the 
rights of his own creditors, so far as they may have to bo paid out of his real 
estate. It may be right that bond creditors should be preferred to simple con- 
tract creditors, or it may be right that all creditors of whatever kind should be 
paid ratcably, but it cannot po.s.^ibly be right that the decision of this question 
should bo left to the debtor hiin.'^elf. I have myself tried to reduce to a com- 
pendious form certain branches of the law of England—namoly, the laws of real 
and personal plopcrfy — with a view to make (beih intelligible to students. Any- 
body who reads the text writers would suppose that the law is clear and plain ; 
but the fact is that we blink the difllciiltics, and do not trouble beginners with 
anything that is not well established. My own opinion is, that the codification of 
the law, though diffieult, is not impractiiable ;biit I .see no use in a mere digest of 
the existing law, except W'ith a view to amendment and codification. I am sorry 
to hear ft’om Mr. Field that bo encountered so much opposition from the members 
of his own profession. With regard to the members of the profession of the law 
in England, I believe that if the work were placed in the hands of competent 
persons, but little objection would be raised by them. The best test of a man's 
ability is the ei^timation iu which he is held by his professional brethren. None 
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should be employed in so great a work but those who enjoy the confidence of the 
profession. 

Mr. Daniel, Q.C.: I must say that, until I had heard the discussion to-day, I did 
not fully appreciate the absurdity of preparing a digest instead of a cod(‘. But 
having heard the remarks whicli have been made to-day, I am prepared to con- 
cur in the accuracy of everything which has been stated by Mr. Field, and I am 
delighted at the confirmation which hi.s remarks have received from Mr. Williams. 
I see now that if wo were to publish a digest with all the existing glanng absurdi- 
ties of the law, we should hold ourselves up to the ridicule of civilised nations. 
We have now befoie us the example of America, and when we find men living 
under democratic institutions submitting their will and mind to the judgment of 
men exercising their powers for the public good, wt may be safe in concluding 
that there is nothing latent there, either in the civil or the criminal code, that 
will be dangerous to civil or religious liberty. I perfectly agree with some of 
the remarks which have already been made, that in making a compendium of the 
law, the best statement of the law would be found to consist in the use of the 
most careful expressions and the most exact and concise language. An observa- 
tion fell from Mr. Field as to the fusion of law and equity. In principle that has 
already been done iu Scotland, and I believe that it has been found to work 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Dudley Field : Allow me one wmrd in answer to Mr. Cox as to the 
difficulty of constructing a code. In New York we have the most absurd judicial 
i^stem that ever existed, and we have experienced the greatest difficulty* ii| 
construing anything new, but up to this day there have not been four quesUoQS 
in dispute with regard to our code. It is as completely settled as anything ever 
was. And here let me ask, if there was ever a statute under heaven that under- 
went BO much construction as Magna Charta. And who could measure the 
benefit which Magna Charta has conferred upon this country? 

The Peesident: After the very full, most eloquent, and powerful discussion 
we have bad, the time has arrived when I should sum up the question. In tfcS 
first place, I have one word to say on a matter somewhat personal to myself. 
This morning I delivered a written addresif on the business of this Department 
and upon such topics as occurred to mf> In that addre.ss, in dealing with this 
subject, I spoke about it as a matter on which there was a general agreement, 
that we should proceed in the course pointed out by Sir James Wilde, and that 
there should be a digest prepared preparatory to a code. That was a point upon 
which it seemed to me there would be the most general agreement ; but I confess 
that the discussion which has taken place in this room has opened my mind still 
farther. In one case, a man speaking of a digest, has meant a digest which Is to 
he a mere putting down into writing of all the case and text law, be it confiioting 
or be it not, which obviously is a thing which could not bo embodied in an Act of 
Parliament ; while in another case a man speaking of a digest, has meant some- 
thing which is to include in itself the elements of a rode. I think that no dis- 
cussion has ever taken place in which the matter has been so plainly brought 
out as it has been to-day. I think that rc iilt is very much owing to the practical 
experience and to the eloquence of Mr. Ph'eld. The great difficulty hitherto has 
been to get an assembly in the House of Commons sufficiently largi to be, in any 
sense, considered the whole as.sembly for practical purposes who will apply their 
minds to a discus.sion of this kind. I sat day by day on the committee which 
took into consideration the Bill for the consolidation of the criminal statutes. 
We took the existing law ; we'had as our assessor, and friend, and adviser, the 
gentleman who had drawn up the proposed Bill, and we called him to account 
for every change ho had introduced into the existing law. The result of our 
labours was a Bill to which reference lias already been made. We do not say 
that it Is perfect, and we were chary o£ introducing any amendment of the law 
that was not obvious. In that respect we may probably have lagged a little 
behind. With regard to the questions more immediately under consideration, I 
think that if Parliament appointed a joint committee of the two houses to go 
careftilly through a Bill prepared by such commissioners as we might secure, 
then I believe Parliament would, worked upon by public opinion, be induced to 
act iu the spirit ana course which have been suggested. ‘ ' 
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CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 

What CgndUions or Limitations ought to he imposed upon the 

Power of disposing in Perpetuity of Property y real or personal^ 

for charitable or other jmblic purposes ? 

In addition to the papers on this question, bj Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Bunting, to bo found at pp. 189 and 195, a third was read by Mr. 
W. M. Fawcltt. After distinguishing between the old mortmain laws 
and tlie modern system, often incorrectly designated by that name, 
he briefly stated the existing restrictions on charitable gifts. He 
then proceeded to consider in detail the various arguments alleged 
in favour of ihe present system, contending that those arguments 
have lost their former cogency, and showing that under modern 
legislation, land in the hands of charities can no longer be said to bo 
“locked up from commerce ” ; that there is no practical danger, at 
the present day, of the exercise of undue influence to induce dying 
persons to make charitable gifts; and that the “unjust disinherison of 
heirs,” which it had been said would result from a relaxation of the 
existing restx'ictions on charitable gifts, is probably an unfounded 
apprehension. There was an inconsistency in thg rules of the law 
which, while throwing impediments in the way of gifts for charitable 
purposes, yet showed the greatest favour to charitable trusts when 
once established. The evils attending the existing law of charitable 
gifts were many<^for example, the litigation occasioned by the 
restrictions imposed on such gift?, the complexity of the provisions 
of the Ittw, the groat number of exceptions introduced by diflferent 
enactments, the multiplicatiou of secret or honorary trusts, and the 
failures which constantly occurred of the useful and benevolent 
designs of charitable donors. The paper concluded with an earnest 
plea for a relaxation of the restrictions on charitable gifts. 

* DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Pankhubst : We have a great and difficult subject before us; the existing 
system is misohievous, inconsequent, and practically indefensible. Two extreme 
views are presented ; the party adopting one of these views says that mterh>rence 
with the present mode would be spoliation ; the party adopting the other, holds 
that interference with, and alteration of, the presont system is absolutely essen- 
tial. In the case where a man desires to make the State his heir, what is there 
In such an act which entitles him to exercise a j)osthiiruous uutlm^-ity over his 
property? It has been assumed that the instant the perpetuity term for which 
any property is given had lapsed, then the gift would no longer be used for 
the public purposes. The principle now submitted for consideration is, that if a 
man wishes to make the State his heir, and if he has devoted his property to that 
porpose by a regard for the public good, he ought to have a ceitain time within 
which his special intention might be fully exercised; but after the lapse of that 
time, If he iuought the State worthy enough to^ be the master of his property, he 
ought to have sufficient contidenco in the integrity and prudence of those who 
would have the management of it to believe that they would deal with it in the 
same spirit. It is upon this principle that the limitation of the intention of the 
donor is to be argued. In proportion as our civilisation progresses, and the 
obst^les of time and place become less, wo get more pei*oepUon of a national 
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unity. From that point of view it is manifest that such charities were only to 
be commended as, on a broad view of their general tendency, were I'omid to be 
beneficial u])on the whole. Public tionations are not only beneficial, but tl ey 
are much to be encouraged under certain aspects. • An objection has been urg 'd 
that any alteration of the law would discourage charitable bequests. *I belie \o 
that if any charitable bequests are discouraged, they will be such as are not tt)r 
the public advantage. There will be this grbat gain (in an amendment of the 
existing law, that the enormous evil ai’ising from the present system will be 
cleared away. 

Lobo Bbougham : Yes ; and a vast amount of litigation would be 
away too. 

Mr. Freeland : I have listened to all Mr. Hare’s paper with deep attentiODL 
but 1 will confine myself to that portion of it with which I have bpen accustoms 
to deal — the expediency of selling the lands held by charitable corporations. As 
to the increasing quantity of land held by charities, 1 called the attention of Mr* 
Lowe, a charity commissioner, in 1800, to the fact that between 400,000 and 
• 600,000 acres of land were tied up in different charities, andlhat it would bo 
attended with important public advantages if those lands could be appropriated lor 
agricultural and building purposes. The Law Amendment Society, in December, 
1861, bad a report submiited for consideration, containing the following passages 
which are worthy of attention. “The surface of the country,” says the 
report, “is necessarily limited in quantity: and although the facility of sales, 
exchanges, and re-investments by administrative means, greatjy moderates the 
inconveniences of perpetual uses, yet dispositions which take laud permanently 
out of the ordinary conditions of proprietorship are to be defended only by 
showing that the parUcular dedication is of such necessity or of so much value to 
the public good that an exception should be made in its favour. This, of 
course, may frequently be the case ; churches, chapels, schools, and hospitals are 
examples in which the appropriation of proper sites is necessary for the purpoi^ 
of general utility and permanence.” Further on it said ; “ Purch8fees'‘aml 
conveyances of land by way of endowment gun at present be made by deed to 
any extent. lavestments in real property are constantly made by trustees of 
charities., and are even trequently Hiuctioned by f^jjccial Acts ot Parliament, and 
there is little reason to doubt that the quantity of land held on such trusts has 
greatly increased, and is still increasing.” I will also quote an extract from 
the evidence of Mr. J. P. llyott, of Lichfield, given before a select ct.mmittee of 
the House of Commons on the Ecclesiastical Commission, in answer to a question 
put by myself. Question : “ Docs the quantity of laud locked up under 
charities and under the church impede the progress of the town of Lichfield?” 
Answer: “Enormously ; I use the word ‘enormously ' as the only word which 
I can bring to bear ui)on it.” I will also quote the recorded opinion of Earl 
Grey, given in the House of Lords on the 21st of June, 1861, on the Greenwich 
Hospital Bill. The noble earl said : “ He could bear testimony to the fact that 
Greenwich Hospital used to be considered as one of the great inieresta in the 
county with which be was connected. It was one of the great objects of any 
candidate there to secure that interest, and on one occasion it had told powerfully 
against him. For the last tweiity-tive years or more this influence had not been 
exerted on either side, but it was impossible not to admit that there was some 
danger of a revival of this influence at a future time. That danger would noL 
however, be averted by the plan proposed. At present, all our public servants 
were subordinate to ministers ; who in their turn were responsible to Parliament. 

If this sound principle were departed from, and an independent authority like 
that suggested were created, abuses of a far more dangerous de-scription would 
spring up than existed under the present system. Ministers of the Crown were 
liable to answer to Parliament for any such abuses, but permanent servants of 
the public would be exempt from ttiis control ; it would be difficult to make 
them proj^rly re.^ionsible to anybody ; and jobbing and mismanagement of 
which we had no experience would en-sue if Parliament created what was known 
in foreign countries as a bureaucracy. The proper mode of guarding against 
the evi 8 anticipated was by seUing the Greenwich. Hospital property. He was 
persuaded that the public was an essentially bad owner of landed property,** 
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Some of our charitable trusts are profitably managed ; but even with them there 
are the evils attaching to a non-resident proprietary. The agents, as managers, 
have not the sann* sympathy with what is going on around them, which 
real proprietors would naturally and necessarily have. I differ from the 
view of Mr. Bunting, who seems to forget that the estates of the landed 
gentry cannot be tied up beyond a certain period. In the case of private 
interests there are always the recurring wants and necessities of families 
to induce sales, but in the case of charity estates you have against them the 
interests of the secretaries and others whose emoluments and indueiice depend 
upon Ihe holding of these lands, and make them adverse to sales. You have, 
moreover, against sales th(f necessity in each case of a long and often wearisome 
negotiation with the Charity Commissioners. 

Mr. B. P. Bunting : I think no alteration in the law is needed at all, and my 
only fear ki the public interest is, whether the existing law, instead of being too 
strict, is strict enough. 1 think there is no econoiiiicai reason why the distinction 
between real and personal property should not remain. The evidence given 
befbre the parliamentary committees conclusively established that no alteration 
was necessary. The real and serious question for discussion relates to the new 
doctrine, whether the application of the principle of perpetuity >vbich prevails 
in the case of private property, should be carried to the case of property intended 
by donors to be devoted to public purposes. The arguments on both sides have 
been well and fairly stated in the papers which have been read. One thing is 
quite clear that, in the present state of opinion in this country, there will have to be 
exempted from the operation of the proposed new law such property as is intended 
to serve religious purposes. If such property is included in the operation of the 
law, a serious difficulty will arise and cause embarrassment, which it is desirable, 
for the sake of religion itself, and upon every other consideration, to avoid. Yon 
will never get to a practical settlement of the que-itiou if you include property 
intended for religious purposes. If, on the other hand, you do not include it, you 
get into tiJs difficulty, that so large o^class of property will be exempted as to 
make the application of the pro[H>»ed principle very partial. Then the question 
as to whether ceriul^ projjerty is or is not intemled for a religious puriiose will 
be more or less intricate, and that will iiK^et you in the case of the greater number 
of the charities of the country. Unless we have a pirb^ctly free system which left 
the matter exempt from all legal interference and eonirol, we shltll do under the 
now system just that which is one of the things we wish to preveut — ^give facilities 
for the perpetration of what Lord Brougham has called frauds ou the law, which 
have attended so constantly on the operations of the existing system for the last 
120 years. We shall never rejiress the natural <lesire of men to endow par- 
ticular objects, and especially particular public ol)jeots, but we shall force them 
into all sorts of contrivances to evade this new law of poi 7 »etiiity, and the legal 
profession will reap very large benefits thereby, 'i'he propositions which I should 
advocate are, that we should have an entirely free system, maiiitaining the 
present principle, that no property shall be devised under undue influence ; and 
then that property not given under undue influence would be better managed 
under the control of some high officer. 1 am strongly in favour of increasing the 
powers of the Charily Commissioners, but an alternative might come as a last 
resource — viz., the constitution of a sxiccial board with power to dqal with all 
these questions. 

Mr. G. R. Tennant : I differ from the last speaker. In Scotland there is no 
particular law regarding charitie.«<, and the only restriction there on the power 
of testators is the restriction which applies to all kinds of real estate, the law 
of deatb-bed, under which a deed executed within forty days of the death of a 
testf^tor has a presumption raised against it, which presumplion may bo over- 
come by certain evidence. The power to dispose of proiierty, whether personal 
or r6al, la a jiower which arises in a great measure from the law of entail ; there 
should be tto distinction as to the disposition of real or personal estate, and there 
should be no chock upon the power of the donor except such as might arise from 
the exercise of undue influence. It might, however, bo provided by enactment 
that, in every case where within a limited time property was to be devoted to 
charitable purposes) there should be a presumption against the deed, so as to throw 
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on the party setting it up the onmot showing that everything was fa r and 
right. The disposition of property should be in a great measure free and unre- 
stricted, and government commissioners should be appointed to check all aluises, 
and to see that the original intention of the donor was carried out. 

Mr. T. Webster, Q.C. : I do not acquiesce in the view that increased facilities 
should be given to men possessing property to tie it up for particular objects 
which had their origin in their own fancy. I believe that the original views and 
feelings with which the first laws on the subject were introduced were sound. 
It is not beneficial for individuals to establish in ..perpetuity any institutions, 
however innocent their intention may be, if they are not adapted to servo the 
purposes of public good. These things, however, must very often bo left either 
to the Court of Chancery or the Charity Commissioners to regulate, and the 
view I take of gifts in mortmain is that they require to be governed and 
regulated in their origin, as well as in their application and working. 

Mr. Hake : When once a gift is recognised as for public uses, the question 
thenceforward is not a question of jurisprudence to be decided by a court of 
justice, but a question of administration, to be decided by the policy of the State, 
and under the direction of the people. With respect to the various religious 
bodies, I would place them all upon the same footing of perfect equality as 
regards bequests made to them, and I think that the difficulty suggested in rela- 
tion to them would thus be removed. 

The Chairman (^Ir. West, Recorder of Manchester, in the absence of Mr. 
Denman): The great question before us is whether there ought to be any change 
in the existing law or not. The suggestion that the distinction between a deed 
and a will should be abolished is well worthy of consideration, and the real 
object of these meetings, it appears to mo, is, not so much to guide the legislature 
in direct intervention in the matters discussed, as to inform the mind of the peo- 
ple generally with regard to what did exist, and what might exist hereafter if 
certain reforms were entered up(m. There seems to be a growing opinion that 
more should be put into the hands of State departments in this matter ojAhAitlTes, 
and that also is a question worth consHlcring. There arc Fevcr/»1 aifflculties 
arising on both sides of the question which jt is no part (?fm v .r •'rice to attempt 
to solve, and one of the greatest of is the leiigioiisuifficulty. I hope, 
however, that the discussion on the subject will lead to some practical benefit. 


MR, hare’s electoral SYSTEM.* 

Mr. Hare’s paper will be found at p. 202. Before reading it, 
Mr. Hare referred to previous publications advocating the adoption 
of his system in Australia, the United States, Geneva, Belgium, 
and other places, and adverted to the comparatively small attention 
it had met with in political circles in this country. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Thgrnton : It is important to di.stinguish between the principles and the 
details of Mr. Hare’s scheme. The details are not capable of being read run- 
ning, but the same sort of charge might be brought to a certain extent against 
almost every system of representation. If, previous to 1832, anyone had under- 
taken to explain to a stranger >yhat the character of our representation was, and 
had told him in the course of his rcsiimd that in Preston something very nearly 
akin to universal sufirage existed, that in other boroughs, such as Gatton, there 
were next to no electors at all, that in one town the electors were freemen in 
another free voters, in another people who paid scot and lot, in others “ pot- 
wallopers, ’—if he had been told all this, he would have bad only a very indls- 


• See TraMaeiion$, 1862, p. 110; and 1866, p. 168. 
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tinel idea of what our representation was. The same sort of objection may be 
ruised to this sch' wio. It is impossible for anybody to nndersland it without 
taking: tho trouble to study it. We must bc^in by separating the details from 
the principle.^ If we accept the principle, the mwle of carrying it out may be 
left to the nation. The essence of Mr. Hare’s scheme is that any man who has 
a vote, may vote for whom he pleases. We ought not to refuse to entertain a 
scheme which attains such an end on account of any singular complexity about 
it. ^ There would be no swamping^ and there would be no difference of value or 
weight attached to a vote, owing to the place in which the voter happened to 
the contrary, true equality would be conferred upon the suffrage, and 
there would be a larger scope of choice given to the voter. Another merit of the 
seheine consists in its universal applicability. Take for a moment our existing 
systei^ In spite of its gross inequality, and of all its defects (and their name 
is legion), if Mr. Hare’s principle were embodied in it, it would work so well, 
that there would be no great demand for a change. Nor could we prepare better 
for universal suffrage than by endeavouring to induce its advocates to accept 
with it Mr, Hare’s scheme. Whatever the merits of universal suffrage may be, 
those merits and advantages would thus, I think, be ensured still moce com- 
pletely. Intimidation and bribery would be rendered even more impossible; 
and, above all, it would ensure the reprc.sentalion of minorities. Entertaining, 
as I do, a decided antipathy to unfversal suffrage, I would consent to accept it 
cheerfully if I found coupled with it a scheme which* would secure the repre- 
sentation of minorities. 

Mr. Raper : At the present moment the suffrage does not enter into the (jues- 
tion. The method of getting at the opinion of those who are on the voting* lists 
is the real question. Mr. Hare submits that, at the present moment, those now 
on the list and entitled to vote arc not enabled to vote in such a way as to 
express the opinion of the nation, and he gives as au example such places as 
London and Manchester, where great minorities arc virtually not represented. I 
beil '”"' that in the borough of Lambeth the number who do not vote are larger 
than tbost who do ; in some cases many as lt>,000 out of 20,000 will not cro8.s 
their threshoiu *o vote at all. But M%\ Hare says, “I want to enfranchise those 
men, because, althoug’tnfnminally on ih* 0st,lhey arc virtually without the fran- 
chise.** I think that that is a question whicli ought to be thoroughly understood. 
Mr. Hare says, “that at present out of the number entitled to vote, a great 
number do not vote, and that those who do, vote in despair.” He says, “I 
want to enable every man to vote, so tliat his opinifu may be ropresented in 
Parliament.’* Now, I am sorry to say, that that cannot be uccomiilished by this 
proposition without s^omething more being arroni pi i‘<hed also. Mr. Hare’s scheme 
IS a grand reform bill. It proj)o.«cs electoral di.siricts in effect, and more than 
that, equal electoral districts. Intermixed with hi.s valuable proposition Inereis 
this difficult problem, that the total number of electors is to bo divided by the 
total number of persons which arc to be elect c<l. Now, that is equal electoral 
districts, which is one of the points of the Charter. 1 see several members of 
Parliament present ; there is one who represents 4C>5 voters as a total, but 240 will 
take him in. The other represents 2,285, and it requires 1,200 to win. I belong 
to a constituency of 24,000, and I have therefore the twenty-four thousandth share 
in electing two members ; but if I go down to Tiverton, I am a much more 
important man. In Manchester no man touches his hat to me or calls upon me 
at all in election times, but I should be a very important man among 4U0 electors. 
There is one thing for which I like the proposal of Mr. Hare, and that is, that it 
will destroy the possibility as well as the necessity for canvassing, such as that 
which at present candidates have to submit to. At present an elector may go 
into a booth and vote for whom he likes. « 

. Loro Robert Montagu, M.P. : No, the person he votes for must have been 
nominated as a candidate. 

The President : The present law is, that any voter may vote for any candidate 
at any election, and ho may vote for himself if he is a candidate ; but if he voles 
for any man who has not been nominated as a candidate, the result would be 
that his vote would be thrown away. 

Mr. Raper: I have certainly a strong impression that at the present moment 
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the electors are not confined to voting for persons who may he nominated. I re- 
member the case of a Lancashire man who did not vote for a person who was 
not a candidate ; he said, when asked for whom he voted, “ I vote for mysen.’* 
An endeavour was made to. make him understand the matter, but without 
success, and the vote was ultimately recorded as he gave it. If th^pe had been 
enough of them, he would certainly have got in. Now, Mr. Hare proposes that 
the whole of the electors should be supplied with a list of the entire number of 
candidates, and that from those men he should choose whomsoever he likes. 
The papers are then to be collected together,' the numbers added up, and those 
who have the greatest number will be returned. There will be no adoption of 
the ballot, but the voting papers will be signed and sent up openly. 1 believe 
that the adoption of this principle would destroy bribery altogether; It cuts at 
the root of canvassing, of intimidation, of bribery ; and what is better than all. It 
destroys the knowledge of the state of the poll as the election is going on, At 
the last Wakefield election, it was when they were running one and one, and 
they knew the state of the poll, that the temptations came, and the bribery 
began. The destruction of the knowledge of the state of the poll would prevent 
aU that. 

Mr. Wilson: I have no doubt that the adoption of Mr. Hare’s scheme would 
be productive of some advantages. We should get a much better House of 
Commons than we possess at present ; but> upon entering upon so large and 
radical a change we should consider, not whether this plan would give us a 
better house than we have now, but whether it would give us as good a one as 
it is ])ossible for us to have. I understand the essence of the scheme to be the 
representation of minorities ; and with the opinions 1 hold on political subjects, 
1 believe that that is the great problem of the day, and that unless it is intelli- 
gently solved, and very soon, serious results will ensue. The question of the 
extension of the sufiTruge is now advocated in all circles, and all are agreed that 
something should be done, so that when the great change comes, \ hich is 
inevitable, it should not be effected in such a manner as to swamp minqnties. 
Now, I will ask Mr. Hare if he is quite satisfied that his scheme, exc^yR^nTM it 
is, is the most perfect measure that could Jt)C conceived fo: the reydSntation of 
minorities. Mr. Hare enables a voter m one neigh Ui utih^ sd 'tTIvote for some 
eligible candidate in another ncighbouniood, with the hope of securing some 
result by that vote. Hut in entering on the consideration of the modification of 
the representation in the HoUvSe of Commons, w'e must consider that the object 
of all true reformers is to get the House of Commons made as correct a repre- 
sentation of the whole ma.s5 of the people as it can be made. At present it is 
singularly defective in that respect. There are large class&s greatly over-repre- 
sented, while others arc not represented at all. It is excessively important that 
we shdbld adjust the representation of class to class, so that every man in the 
community should have a hearing. Mr. Hare's scheme would enable the voters 
to record their votes in such a way that they would be somehow represented. 
But the number of electors re[)re8eBting particular interests in the community 
will always be disproportionate one to anotker, so that if all the electors have an 
opportunity of giving an equal vote, class interests will be unduly represented in 
Parliament, the one against the other. All classes should be represented in the 
House of Commons with perfect equality. Another great objection I have to 
Mr. Hare's^scheme is, that he requires the names of all the candidates to be put 
down on a sheet of paper. Our object is to send the best man to Parliament 
whom we can get ; but by ibis system it is pretty obvious that a large advantage 
will be given to a man of metropolitan celebrity as against a man of intelligence 
and ability, who is only known locally. The popular man who is being paraded 
before the public e^ry day of his life, and is getting paid for it, will always be 
elected in preference to a man of intelligence and ability, but of mere local 
celebrity. How would the latter ever be able to get a sufficient number of 
votes? With sincere admiration for Mr. Hare’s scheme, and fully alive to the 
greatness of the point to which he has directed so much attention, 1 cannot give 
an entire adherence to his views, although I have a thorough conviction that, 
unless the great problem of the representation of minorities bo soon solved, 
something serious will happen in the country. 
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Lori> Robert Montagu, M.P. : I (hink Mr. Hare has been unjust to himself, 
and has formed ii wrong estimate of the amount of attention his scheme has 
secured already. lie says, he supposes that very few persons have read his 
pamphlet and are acquainted with his proposals, and that certainly there are not 
ten members of r.irliaraent who have mastered the question. Now, I believe that 
every member of l*arliament who is desirous of doing his duty has studied this 
scheme, and that it has secured a largo amount of attention. Mr. Hare does 
not attempt to hide his principle, and it is to that I found an objection. He 
Bays that his plan will secure a larger competition for each seat, and that then 
only the highest class of candidates will be elected. I look upon the scheme as 
Involving an entire revolution. Our present constitution ia.to ba entirely swept 
away, a»i a new constitution substituted for it. Now, what is the competition 
at present, and the effect of that competition ? Take the town of Manchester. 
Four, or perhaps, aix candidates come down and are offered to the choice of 
the electors, and the competition now lies between those men; but the com- 
petition according to Mr. Hare’s plan, would lie between 1,200 or 2,000 
men. In Manchester, whoever may be elected are Manchester men, or are 
representatives of Manchester. They must consult the opinion of their consti- 
tuents on certain points, and if they act contrary to that opinion, or disregard 
local interests, they would not be elected again. At present, a member of Parlia- 
ment i« a representative of his constituency, but under Mr. Hare’s scheme he 
would not represent a single place. Tlie members, if there were manhood 
BuIIVage, would be elected by 4,000,000 electors. They would not belong to 
Manchester, Liverpool, or London. They would not be local representatives, 
and local interests'would be entirely disregarded. At present, one man is member 
for Tiverton, another is member for Manchester ; but if Mr. Hare’s scheme be 
adopted, there wijl be no member for Manchester, no member for Tiverton, and 
BO one man will be more acquainted with a particular locality thau another. 
That, I maintain, would bo u great injury, and if that scheme were adopted we 
BhaaULbring about an entire revolution. Mr. Hare says, that in consequence of 
that ^'^rgVfiaii.mnt of competition only the highe.'^t class of candidates would be 
elected, 8ucii*«',»vj;^'''' Mr. Di'sraeli and^Mr. Gladstone. But what are you to do 
when tuv/ die ? gnidualJy rUe up before he can belong to the 

highest efass of camlidate.s. At prosei.t ihcro are young men elected and chosen 
by different con.^tituencies who have to educate thcniNelvc.s until they become 
statesmen, but under this scheme they would be entirely e.xeluded, and when 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and men of that class were "dead, who would take 
their place? Sixty years hence, a man, who might under the present system 
have become a great man, would not bo elected because he would not be known. 
But there is n far greater evil in the back ground. Under this scheme you can- 
not canvass. That is quite true. And you would not be able to bribe. But 
what would take the place of canviissing ? You >vould have political combina- 
tions in the interest of the Carlton and the Reform Clubs spread over the whole 
country. Many men are sent down now*by Die Carlton and Reform Clubs. 
Those clubs have their legal representatives in almost every town ; but, neverthe- 
less, local interests are in many cases too strong for them. If the candidate 
once offends the locality, the inlliience ol the clubs is powerless; but sweep 
away that local interest, do aw'ay with Manchester, Liverpool, and even London, 
and spread the area of election over the whole kingdom, and the result will be 
that the election will be carried on entirely by the club interest. The potent 
men at elections will be the attorneys and solicitors engaged by those clubs. 
This is an evil of too great enormity to be tolerated. !Mr. Hare said, what we 
have to ask is an expression of the collective force of the national mind? He 
expressed himself rightly. He did not say the various expressions of the various 
phases of the national mind, but one expression. 

Mr. Hare i I ought to have said the various expre.^^slons. 

Lord Robert Montagu: I am glad to have elicited that explanation, but I 
maintain that if he corrects his expression he must alter the whole principle on 
which his scheme turns. He desires to have not a single e.xpression, but an ex- 
pression of all opinions throughout the country, local as well as general. 1 say 
It is impossible to do that. There would not be two sides of the house os at 
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present, one consisting of the conservatives, and the other of liberals, bui 658 
of the most popular men in England would be elected, and they would be all on 
one side. Now, that has never been the case hitherto, and the result has l>cen 
that a measure proposed by one party has been opposed by the other ; its weak 
points have been pointed out, objections have been met and answeved, and by 
this opposition to difTercnt parts, and that clashing of opinion, you do at least 
secure the passing of a superior measure. Under Mr. Hare’s scheme, the d58 
members being unanimous, would propose what measure they liked, and carry 
them. Those are the chief objections which I have to the scheme, but to iny 
mind there is another, which raises an insuperable difficulty. He says, 
any voter write down two, three, or as many names as he pleases, and those who 
have the proper quotient will be elected.** Now, if Lord Palmerston were alive, 
everybody would write down his name first. What would you do with his super* 
fluous votes w’hen he had made up his quota ? One paper might have Mr. Disraeli's 
name as second on the list, while another would have Mr. Gladstone’s. Would 
not the result be, that in counting up the numbers, if the clerks happened to be 
conservatives, they would add all the superfluous votes on to Mr. Disimi, whilOi 
if they were of the radical complexion, they would give them to Mr. Gladstone* 

The P&EsiDEiiT : The scheme would not have that effect ; the danger is guarded 
against. 

Mr. Ktllmann : It is alleged that if the scheme be adopted local interests would 
not be represented. Now, what do we mean when we talk of local interests? I 
suppose w*e mean that local interests exist in the minds of the electors, and only 
so far as they exist and preponderate over other considerations, is it desirable 
that they should be represented. A scheme which proposes to give every one a 
fair chance of being represented, gives a fair chance for all these local interests 
being represented ; but in the same way, if in the mind of the electors imperial 
interests preponderate, is it not dejirable that they should be ^presented? 
Already it is found almost impossible for Parliament to attend to these local 
interests, and there are many who believe that by far too much of thO^ss^ 
Parliament is taken up by them. In the development of our repres^rotive in- 
stitutions a time will come when we shall iifke away the coffsidgia^ifm of merely 
local interests from Parliament, and pIaF.e them in ^nds or’ provincial or 
municipal assemblies. Under Mr. Hare’s system, which allows every elector 
one vote only, but makes that vote effectual, and ensures that no candidate shall 
al^orb a larger number than is necessary for him, the power of all the electors 
will be equalised, which is much more than could be done by any mere system 
of electoral districts. If the country be divided into equal electoral districts, 
one candidate might be returned by 2,000, and another by 5,000, and it might 
still happen that in one constituency a candidate would be returned by a bare 
majority of one, while in another he might be returned by a majority of 4,000. 
Under such a system there would not be that perfect equality, with regard to 
every elector, which is provided by the scheme of Mr. Hare. Under this plan, 
too, only the best men would get into Parliament. I do not agree with Mr. Ilare 
in all his opinions and details, but I do agiee with him to this extent, that the 
tendency of his scheme would be to ensure a better class of representatives being 
sent to Parliament. Of course we could never have 658 men in the couDtrv like 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, but if we get a dozen such men it is all the 
country can'‘be expected to produce at one time. 

Mr. Campbell : The radical defect of the proposal made by Mr. Hare is that 
it looks only to the gathering of the opinion of the electors, and by no means to 
the qualification of the candidate who is to be elected. When we elect a member 
of Parliament, we elect a man for tbe performance of a certain duty, and it is 
necessary to consider the qualification. He is to be sent to Parliament in order 
to carry on that legislation which will be most beneficial to the country, and he 
has to legislate for all the interests which make up this great nation— whether 
shipping, manufacturing, or agricultural. The basis of our representation Js 
that having regard to all the interests at stake, we shall have men qualified by 
their practical knowledge of the subjects likely to be discussed, to instruct the 
house as to what is necessary to be done. I submit that, by adopting the plan of 
Mr. Hare> that will be impossible. If the whole body of electors are to send to 
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rarliam^nt (ioH r.onibors. t’lo rosi-lt will bn iliat lljocoilon anti sbip])ing intercslp, 
being prnatnr tli.iii any it will be x>nif(*ttly coinpclonl for tljora to return 
the whole (JIS, Jn that case llio result would lie to liave in Parliament 058 ’ 
r(‘prescntativ('s w ifh a praclical knowledge of only one subject, and fitted only 
for ono ))arMcubu class of legislation. 

Mr. : The principal objection against >rr. Hare’s scheme is, that it 

will produce rout ralisation and destroy local government. It has been stated 
that imi)erial inUTests, and imperial interests alone, are those which the legis- 
lature should concern itself about, but we all know that local interests do, and 
very properly t(jo, occui)y a considerable i'<ortinn of the time of Parliament, 
Imperial intoreds arc such as will recommend themselves to every member, 
while local inlereats ajc such that tlicy can only recommend themselves to 
per8on& who represent loeulities. Take, for instance, the question of tlie health 
of the people : every locality lias certain causes wliich tend to produce ill-health, 
and any question affecting health must, therefore, of necessity, be considered in 
^ reference to the locality ; and the locality can only be represented by gentlemen 
sent specially to represent it in Parliament. In Liverpool, they have been under 
the necessity of obtaining a special Act in connection with the Board of Health. 
The measure that was necessary there would not bo required in most of the 
agricultural districts, or in many small towns, and gi\ ing, as it does, most 
stringent powers to the authorities, it would never have passed at all, if there 
had not been in ParliamcBt gentlemen wdio thoroughly represented the local 
interests of the place. 

Mr. Westlake: Thc-Fchomo of Mr. Ihvrc would work this way. Suppose 
that the quota necessary to return one mmnbcr is votes. Manchester would 
be able to retiiru twelve niembeis. The majority, mimbc'riug, su]»pos(‘, 14,000, 
would return seven, and tlie minority, numbering 10 0<10, would return five. 
The minority would, in point of fact, r.-liirn as many (piotas as it could count in 
its ranks. It is, tlierefore, imimssibb . as sugc’csied by one speaker, that the 
soDcr.Ofould lea<l to the Avhob' h'*n e of one colour ; it is the very means 
of preven?<ng sueli a ro^uh. Nor v«uiM 't. a'' sntrccsted, lead to a neglect of 
local intc ''sts. Tjpd- sucigesiion. l!ko others, has arisen frorn considering 
rather what was po'^-sioie what ^\a piobable w done under the scheme. 
To return to tlic c.vaiiqile, Sutely IIktc* aie nien in Maiu lie<t<‘r who could com- 
mand 2,000 votes in their own city, and Jlicre would not be tin* least difliculty in 
holding, if necessary, a meeting of tin* rd»oral )>art} in the city, and another of 
the conservative.s, bu’ each t(» ai range so to divide their \ote^ a« to make the best 
use of their strength. Again, take (he ca'^e of a town wliicli oould not form a 
complete quota within it- <»wri limits, but whieb w.is tb'‘-i]*onrt of returning some 
eminent local man. Ho would be at)lelo command his own political adherents, 
and would therefore bo far advanood towards Ids (jiiol;i, so fliat it would be a 
comparatively slight difllcully for him to make up the rest in other parts of 
England. There iif'od, therefore, bo no fear that local iidadligenec and views 
would be loss roprosented than they an* now'. With regard to tlie desire 
exprc8.sed by Mr. Wilson, that parties and interests should lu* represented in the 
House of Commons on lerm.s of absolute nunierieal, instead of ]U’opovtional 
equality, sef that argument might turn the scale in favour on a division, it ia 
really no Cpprobrinin to the House that a night or lw(/s debate seldom changea 
opinions, W'hicli ought to have been formed after long study and retleetion. In a 
reading age, public opinion mii.st, in the loii<g run, be formed by the press. But 
the discussions in Parliament are rend by hundreds of iliousands of persons, and 
they penetrate the. country far wider than any political writing. Thus, although 
we cannot reasonably-expect t]ic'<lisciission w hich takes flace on any single night 
to Influence a division on the same night, yet Iherc i.s no doubt that it does 
influence in a considerable degree the formation of public opinion, and through 
it the divisions of future ses.9ions. It is thereforo an injustice to opinions, which 
cannot command a majority in any local constituency, that (ho present system 
excludes ^them from the tise of the most powerful political leverage in (he 
country. By making up a few quotas from the whole nation, they would obtain 
access to the public ear in proportion to the extent and earnestness with w hich 
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they arc held for the time helnpr ; and thus, as well with a view to present po / er 
as to prc\i?ressive influence, Mr. Hare’s scheme appears to be the only one winch 
does justice. 

Mr, Hake, in reply, referred to the observations of Mr. Wilson, whose labours 
on this subject in Australia and in this country* were known, k was true 
that unless some scheme were adopted for countervailing the effect of number.'^, 
the poorer classes might have more representatives than the rich, and the more 
highly cultivated less than those who were comparatively illiterate. To obviate 
this, various schemes had bc(*n suggested. Lord Grey, Mr. Shadforth Hodg- 
son, Professor Lorimer, and Mr. Wilson himself, had treated the question. It 
w^as very doubtful, liowever. w hether it w'as possible, or desirable, to introduce a 
valuation of classes, cv(‘ii if it could be accurately arrived at. The working 
classes w^ere divided into many sections and interests, and none would be strong 
enough to overpower or opi)rcss the wliolc of the rest of the community. The 
^educated and the w ealthy had the greatest means of ascertaining and propagating 
the best and soundest opinions, and there w^as no fear that the truth would not 
prevail. The object to be sought wuis to enable the assertors and advocates 
of any just principle or opinion to he siiflieiontly heard. It w'as secured by 
this system. Any principle or opinion maintained by a single quota, or 
much less than a quota of voters, might bo certain of its sei)aratc repre- 
sentatives. It would make ]\[r. Wilsoii'.s schomo itself more i)erfect, as in- 
stead of dividing the kingdom into electoral pro\iiiccs, he might give to 
each of his selected nineteen intoro.Ms the choice of twenty-five mcmbcrH, each 
of w’hom would have an unanimous constituency. No doubt, men of great 
eminence, Mr. bi>radi, Mr. GhuMone, ami Mr. Mill, would bo certain of their 
election, l)ut there w'as no diradxantago in this, iK>thing w’as taken from others, 
for if they had l!00,0(i0 votes, the (pKdient only w’onld be taken, and the rest dis- 
tributed as each voter hud directed, and tlic member with so large a surplus 
would have all the moral weight w'hich such a manitestation of public approbation 
gave him. The ai^prehensiou of centrali.'^ation and neglect of local intc^t^^as 
most unfoniKh'd. The notion mm^t have arisen from the adding votes 

throughout the kingdom, not for any comlri nation, bu t onf^- ^ dMain what is 
a fair and eqflal constituency. It was ivwivly absu* JUt'y"RliplllllJttliat because any 
I)articular Manclio-tcr or Tiverton \olcr might, if he jdcased, give his vote to 
make up the quota of L'Ome Yorksliiie. or Scotch, or Irish, or perhaps University 
candidate, that all of the \oters in Maiichedcr and Tiverton would be directly 
seized with a dc^iro to vole for other than their local candidates and local men. 
Probably, nine out of ton would give their votes lirst lor local candidates, as 
they do now, ])crhaps giving their m»»rul siij)port to the public men el.'^cwhere, 
w'hom they a<lnnre, by adding tlieiii lower on the j)aper. Not only the prc.sent 
]X)roughs w’ould be reiuc'-entcd, but humlretls of other towms having now no 
members, Wliy Avas not Ely as well entitled to be represented as Tiverton ? 
Under no .sy.stcuu w^ould young men of high promise he so likely to bo brought 
forward early in life, to be educated for the career of statesmen, than under one 
which wouhl enable every corpoiation oi college in any univer.sity, and every 
society of learmd person to make a distinct return of a representative, and 
which enabled c\ cry section of thoughtful men, how'cver widely distributed, to 
combine on the election of him on whom they had the most reliance. 

The rRE?iDENT : In summing np what has taken place in the course of this 
debate, I will commence by assuriim: Mr. Hare that I entirely concur with Lord 
Robert Montagu, that there is hardly to be found a member of the llousc of 
Commons who has not more or less carefully studied Ids scheme. Indeed, it is a 
thing I have found cvcrjiJbody familiar with, and I do not wish Mr. Haro to sup- 
pose that wc arc so ignorant or careless of the progrcvss of ])ublic opinion in the 
country, as not to have taken into consideration the plan he has proposed. And 
now let us consider what that plan is. 1 must confess, that although I had read 
and studied it on ])reviou.s occasions, I have always found myself obliged to lay 
it on the shelf as an impracticable scliemc ; and the objections I have always 

■ See Fortnijhily Review^ April, 1806, p. 421. 
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entertained to i( have not been lemoved liy anything 1 lia\e heard Mr. Hare, and 
othern who arc In favour of tlie pchciiie, wiy to-day. 1 do not think lliat the ino't 
powerful argument whicli has been used against tins scheme ha.s been adequately 
met. That argiinient was, that it is desirable to keep up the conservative 
. element, b> the representation of Bmall as compared with large constituencies. 
Yet that is .not the main difticulty I feel with regard to the scheme. It is honestly 
intended to meet several of the pi*incipal objections which exist to our present 
system; its gross evils, its terrible anomalies, and other matters which thelegis- 
ture has in vain attempted to deal with; and if it did meet these objections 
entirely and satisfactorily, without leading to other equal objection.^, gladly and 
heartily would 1 at once announce my .adherence to it. But I think there are 
many respects in which it by no moans answers all the objections that may be 
made to it, or meets the evils which exist. The main objection which has been 
taken to the scheme at this meeting is, that you would not i>rovide any means for 
keeping up a race of statesmen. 1 presume that (licie are in the coiintry some 
thousamls of men who, if they could find a coimtitiieiKy congenial to their tastes, 
and one that would elect them without involving an unreasonable expeii-e, would 
lie glad to enter rarliameiit ; and Iroiii sueh men it is that lutnve Parliaments 
and future stalesruanshiji ought 1o bo sup]>lied. Mr. Hare sa\s. tliat thcro mi*n 
might be elected, by gaining, in Ihe first inslanee, a gieat reputation in their col- 
lege or university. That is very good, no doubt, iii theory, but bo\i' would it 
work '.n jiractico ? I hajipeti to lia\e had a little* ixi>erieii( e on the subjeci, which 
I think may ]>c usefid by way of waining. 1 had the honour, .'ome years agq — 
pressed forward by the ]iariy*to wbieh I ^\as kiio\\n to belong — to be selected as 
apors'on who might be at eejitabb* to the uni\erviiy in whi'-h J bad bad the good 
forlimc to obtain some little <li-tiiiciion. Now, bow u llie atlair practically 
worked? My nnn-eleclion — lor i wa^' defeated )iy a considerable majority — cost 
me six Jiines as iiuieli ns my non-eleeiioii b\ tbree ■votes at the last sumiiier 
cloctioii at Tiverton. Now, bow was tliat It w a^ ]>arily because the electors 
were dis’tanee, and so it w<»ujd l-e uiuleriMr. Hnn*'s m iuim*. 

Mr. Ha’/.": 'fhat v. as la-fore \ ..t,. or ]»np*‘i > ■v^eie iutroduiid. 

The Parsin. N<;s, it \\,»^. ohi mu had i^) a)>|u each tin’ minds of the 
electors. One had t<rVdn\b»L<- thorn ti..J one wa- a eaiullual'', leat the amount 
of pufling, In ad\ 'ing the n:i'in'- ot th'* c luitii'i'T v\ln> ^uiqiorted one. and 
the enormon.s expense which wa*' iiieiu red ihouieh the agom-y ot’ the press, w'a.s 
a far more oppressive thing to the (•aii»lnlat<‘ than iIkiiwIucIi lake^ place at an 
honest election for a small borough, ot eoui-e. dial i- not ilio sinu of thing 
wliich a young aspirant tor pailiaiiieiitai v hoiioin- wltli linii((<l uieaiis would bo 
willing to incur. Put 1 do imt see l ow, uiui-T Mr. I late's '•'ein me, a similar 
evil is to bo ]ii\'\<*uted. I ]>eli('V(‘ it wobbl load to aii eiiormou- s\sjom of arl- 
vcrii.sing, wdiereby the rich and not o\ei uiuj ulou^ m.ui woithl actiuire (ho 
moans of getting into Pill liaimmt. Sueb men woubi lesmi (o unlimited adver- 
tising, to putliiig, and woifld lualv* lliem.-ehi^ gieai b\ tin* writings of pi-rsons 
paid to praise tlumi : and that 1 think W(»ul«i be* ;i nuet dangerous thing for the 
in((‘rests of tli(‘ whole couiuiunity. - Von would hav i* i-b cted lor a v rtaiuty Mr. 
Gladstone and idluT distiniriiisbeii men but 1 am not clear how it woubl operate 
with regard to his politieal ojipoiienls, tor 1 tliink iluua great deal might be done 
by enormous numbers c«unbiuni.'r on one lieket, and so exeluding eveti eminent 
men on the other side. I think that would bo ])erfcv tly possible" nudor the 
scheme of Mr. Hare. But independent of tl‘al there would be the enormous 
evil of making it eipially certain ilud there would be a large class of persons 
uuscrupulouH, rich, impudent, and in every v\av undosirabb' as members of the 
legislature, who wmidd come in sini]dy beeaii^' (hey had the niean.-^, either by 
theinselvca or others, of having their naiiie'^ jdaei’d coivspicuoiisl) before the 
electors in every corner of the realm, with emumous lie.*^ told aluuit Ihoiii in the 
way of praise, hidciwl the groat Roiipell would have had a far better chance 
under Mr. Haro’s sebeau*, witli (he money he had under his commaud, 
than he even had in (lie lioroiigh of .X^amheih, where his charities were 
•so largely recognised. And then w ho are to come at the holiom of the list? 

It is very well to eay that you might bring forward promising young men, 
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f'Uch ns have been alli!<Ie<l I but. Ilicrc ar<3 otlicr I'or^nis who would inaKo 
inOwSt admirable inomberi^ oi‘ i*:irlianuMit, and who would hii})i>cu to knt A' ii 
good deal more about a cortain ci)unty than a i)crson who w'as likely t * lx; 
accepted by 2,000 persons. C)ne gentleman has done me the honour to allud ‘ to 
the little constituency which I represent. Now that is a constituency svhich v. ill 
not be dealt wdth by the Carlton or the lleform Club. The gentleman v Ijo 
defeated me by three votes at the last election is a conservative. There is not a 
more excellent man in all other respects, that I know. The reason he beat me 
w'as because he was a person w ho had acquired groat local influence from his 
excellent good conduct in the place in which he lives ; and if I could swallow his 
conservatism, he is as admirable a man as there could be in the House of Com- 
mons. There he is at this moment, and he is a good instance of a man who 
could not be there under the system of Mr. Hare. 1 think he would be swamped 
and kept out by the immense projiondcrancc of such persons as Mr. Gladstopo, 
and men of great wealth. The only other observation I will make is one which 
is intended to avoid any ambiguity about terms. A great deal has been said 
about the effect the adoption of this scheme w^ould have on the,local interests of a 
place. Now’ those w’ords have boon used in two totally different senses. One 
speaker supposed that local intereds really meant nothing more than the. bare 
narrow petty interests of a parlicular place. In that sense I do not care a feather 
for local interest^, and I regard it as a scandal w’hen members of Parliament talk 
of attending to their local interests in that rcsjx'ct. It is a sort of bribery, and a. 
mejin kind of thing for a ran(rulut(‘ to submit to, and I do not think that in that 
w’ay local intoro'jts should be attended to. Rut when yon have a number of 
boroughs spread over the kingdom with similar local interests, then I say itis 
of the greatest importance that local interosUin that sense should be looked after, 
and that there sliould ])e no place, small or large, which should not have its 
representative in Parliament if it really a place which roproscuts an important 
separate trade or bii'ine'". That kind of rcpic^mtation wo have at present, but I 
think it W’ould be materially interftMvd with by the proposed change. Na doubt 
there are certain intcrc^t^ wdiieh do nuinerieally preponderate, but tlmi^lmfluenco 
would be much extended by Mr, llare’.s sehf^me, wdl h ont duo tbe protec- 

tion of other and smaller interests TintC^ effect w1 .7??ri ll'c i n (wTtabl e, and it is n 
point w’orthy of oonsideralion w’hen we come to consider a pj^ctical proj) 08 al for 
legislation on Mr. Hare’s scheme. 


THE IRISH LAXD QUESTION. 

Mr. J. L. Whittle, barrister-at-law, read a paper on “The Pre- 
sent Condition of the Land (Question in Ircdand.^* The question 
had begun to attract attention as early <is IHt'b), andj tliough the cir- 
cumstances of th(3 country bad since clianged so much, this question 
still remained to be settled. Thc^circnmslances ofiredand when the 
question Tirst arose were mnterially different from the present cir- 
cumstances. The country then suffered from evils the direct result 
of the old system of leasing, an excessive population, minute sub- 
division of holdings, and very inferior husbandry. Another great 
evil was the embarrassed condition of the landlords. This latter 
evil had been remedied by the Encumbered Estates Act. Emigration 
had drained off a large portion of the supcTabundant population. 
A large portion of the countiy had been restored to pasture, which 
had been the cbiof mode of employing the land up to the middle of 
the last century. Tenants-at-will had been generally substituted for 
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I ‘11.1:11. ti Ilia'; • tlr‘ i:n[)r{)ViMi iiits (Vintiiiuod, and, to a great extent, 
continues .still. 'Flie sniallne.ss of tlie liolding.s made it impossible for 
the landbn*d to make the improvements in a remunerative way. If 
I he tenant w.is not evicted, all went well ; but if he was evicted 
before the improvements had been exliau.stcd, he had no mc^ans of 
obtaining compensation^ from hi.s landlori]. This .state of things dis- 
couraged improvements. The principle of granting compensation 
was recognised by Mr. Cardweirs Act, IStiO ; but the machinery 
was too expensivb, and the compensation allowed too small. Four 
bills were introduced last session. Three endeavoured to remedy the 
evil by encouraging leases. The fourth, that of the late government, 
proposed to give all tenants-at-will a lump sum if they wore evicted 
within thirty-one* years alter the making of the improvements. It 
was. not necessary to m!iko the improvements with the con.?ont of the 
landlord, or even witfi his knowhulgi^. If such a bill had become 
law, it would have directly encouraged eviction. AH recent evidence 
on the state of Ireland jiroves that ihc countiy has been slowly but 
stiiudiiy increaiiiig in woaldi since lSo2. and it further appeared that 
the landlords ar(‘ in many pla(‘es adopting the Eiigli.sh plan of making 
the improvements ih(‘mselve>. Any irn' isurc that would give s(icurity 
to the tenant wdihout curtailing tin* riglits'^of pro[)erty would be a 
great boon to llui couriry, and the altered cireum>tances of the 
country wouM give such a ine:i.''ur«' a better chance of success. 

Mr. *K. 'V. ( ^ ‘I’VTiiij'.. ban i< 0 'r-at-la\v, naid a jiapm* on ‘’Compen- 
sation for Iinpi'ie ’n.i(!o t)^' 'i'enants in Ireland; when and how 

far it should b^seenred by Law,*’ of wliieli the .‘^ub^tance was as 
follows : — dirndl angry Ji'cu-^ion and diHerence of ojiiiiion appeared 
to have arisen in Paiiiameiil. in tin; pi’c-s and (‘lsi‘whero by rea.son of 
parties not t.aking a near and piMcti«'al view ot’ tlie ^uhjeet-mattor 
about whicli it was prop -sed to lo-iidaie. .and the p(’rs(m.s for whose 
benclit this legislation was pia)j) 0 ''ed. ()n the p.ai i (d the tenants it 
wa.s contemhal that thirty or f >rty } ear^' po-^i^-sion was jiece.^sary to 
secure them a return for their onilay ; while on the ]):ir( of the land- 
lords, it wats said that six or seven, or at ino-it fotii teen years Avas 
quite suflici(*nt.* On the part of the tenant-, (liat no pivvl ms c.onseut 
of the landlord.^ to llu' iiUended iinpro\ enients should be required ; 
on the landlords, that nothing could be more unjust than to compel 
them to pav for improvi‘ment.s to Avhich they never assented, and 
which might alter their ])roperty in a way tlicy did not desire. And 
so, with regard to previous notice of intended improvements, the one 
insists that, if nHpjired, it would stop all improvement, the other 
that nothing could be more just than that it should be given ; that 
tlie toiuints were right willi regard to one class of improvements, the 
landlords in rcgarcl to another. Improvements should he divided 
into three classes, to bo dealt with and j>rovidcd for differently ; 

( 1 ) temporary improvements, such as extra-manuring, high cultiva- 
tion, and sowing artilicial gras.s seeds ; (2) permanent irnpyovoment 
of the soil itself, such us drainage, sub-soiling, reclaiming waste, &c. ; 
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(3) those by siriicinres on the soil, such as buildings, farm roads, 
fences, t^c. L Jniprovemonts of the first class, which arc in the 
nature of good liusbandiy, will be found far more important to tho 
present state of Ireland than an}'’ others — important because the}r 
would alfoet the great bulk of tlu^ cultivated land in the country, 
instead of being ivstriete<l to the wet ami waste lands ; important to 
the great mass of the small . farmers because •they have neither the 
enterprise nor tlie capital to cany out other iFiiprovemcnts ; iin- 
])ortant because, it* any ad\antage is to he dmaved from legislation 
on the subject, it iniisl be by a meaMire \*hieh can bo taken advan- 
tage of by the greal b-fly of small tenants ; and yet no direct legislation 
has been hitherto ])r(5p<ve(l vvdlh v(.‘gar<l to improvements of this 
nature, except in the bill of Lord Derb;, '.s (dovernment, in 1852. 
In ])roposing compensation to leeanN for improvement of their farms 
under this iir>t cL'i.-s — tleat, is by moans of high enltivation, high 
manuring, and for grass .seeds sown — we do not propose any new 
mode of legislation in (his ma(((*r, Imt only an .‘ida[)latioii of tho old 
])rinciples of legislat ion to tiie new and altered rights of the landlord 
and tenant rosjK'Ctivcly, ari.sing* out of the discoveries and improve- 
ments ill the inod‘‘ of cultivating land, fin* old ])rineiple that “ho who 
sowed should reap.” Under the improved system of agriculture, tho 
farmer not only jnits into tin* ground the Inisty and temporary culti- 
vation whicli will i)(‘ cxhall'^(^l hy the lir<t ero]), but also an elaborate 
and exjiensive cnltivatif)!!, which ]»ermnn(‘ntly irn])rovcs the soil, llo 
'very often jints in also artili<*ial inannre, and the produce qf artificial 
food, which lie lias purchased and coiVsnnK''i()nilijLUfarni, and expen- 
sive artiticial grass seeds, the, benefit of airwhieh will continue for 
years. Compensation should in S(»ine way bo providcafor him in case 
he is di.spossesscd liefore he has hud uii opportiinily of being repaid. 
In Ungland thi.s ib ,secni(‘(l to tin; tenant by contract ; in Ireland, where 
the tenants are of sueli a dilfennit (dass, this would be impossible. 
Ill England tfic average .-ize of farms is, J sn}))) 0 sc, 200 acres at 
least ; in Ireland ^~) or 20. There are in all 551),! (SO tenants in Ire- 
land holding over one aero oflaml ea<*!i, .and of (Iio.m*, there arc no fewer 
than 40,130, or 70 per cent., wlio.^f* liohlings arc between ono acre 
and 30 acres statutia Tiie remedy I projioscis to induce the tenants 
themselves to changi* their sy.siem of agricmlturc, and carry out im- 
provements of the lirbt class — to invest tlieir labour and capital in 
bringing tlie land to a high state of cultivation. If they do make such 
investment, it is entirely in araan dcance with tho jirinciph's of the law 
and custom of Liigland that they should ho entitled to reap somewhat 
of the things which tliey have tlius sown, .as the English tenaiitsarc now 
entitled to do, under the custom of away-going crop. The question, 
then, arises with regard to the 151 million acres of arable and pasture 
land and one-half million acres of reclaimahle waste in Ireland, what 
is the mode of improveinimt to ];e ai)])lied ! Tluire are no statistics 
by which to ascertain how much of them wcaild be improved by draiii- 
ago. Perhaps a very full allowiincc would be one-eighth, or 2, 000,000, 
acres; whercais at loasl onc-luilf, or 8,000,000 acres, are capable of 
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a vastly iinprovod mode of cullivatioii, and could (liorcl)/ be rciidcml 
nearly doubly as productive as at present. The quantity of land in 
18Gd held in fariiis of over one and under 30 statute acres each was 
7,134,200 acres, and the quantity held in farms above 30 and under 
50 acres each was 2, 17G,03G acres. From those two classes alone it 
will be admitted that it would be easy, to iind nearly 8,000,000 acres 
requiring improved cultivation. Here, then, is really the lield for the 
legislator, the t)olilical economist, and the philanthropist to discover 
and apply the means of stimulating the industry and enterprise and 
calling forth the enei'gy and tin* capital of the landJoi(]> and tenants 
of these eight million ofacres, that all might he (‘nq)i()ycd in improv- 
ing tlie mode of their cultivation, so as to increase their ])rodiictive 
powers and scatter j»lenty tlirough a smiling land. Drainage and im- 
ju'oved cultivation, then, aie the means to be a lo[)ted ; the former as 
applied to two millions of acres, the lat'ca* to eight millions of acres. 
As to drainage, let us iiKpiirci tir>t how lar it is l)o^sihlo or necessary 
to effect anything by means of legi'^lation. If, as llnu'c is reason to 
su])pose, ])y far the greater proponion ol thes(‘. two millions ofacres of 
land requiring draimige is upon the hu ms of 30 acres or over, then, 
as these arc mostly let imder lea'^es, which should not be interfered 
with, or are hehl by tenants of a re-[)(H‘table class, who are in a posi- 
tion to require from tlui landlord a fair contract in the mattt*r, legis- 
lation is not so necessary. As to tlu^ land improviiidc by drainage ui)on 
the holdings under 30 or ])erhaps 30 acres, legislation can effect little, 
Tiie entiro number of occupiers of land holding over an acre, whotlior 
as proprietors or f(‘m* its. is ddlLLsi) ; and of these the number of 
tenants holding over one acre or under 30 acres Avas 40l,14G, and 
the number hofding between 30 acres and 30 aeies was 72,050; 
making together 473,180, or nearly v83 per cent, of the entire occu- 
piers, whether j)ropri<*toi’s or tenant'^. It is j)lain, iherofon', that any 
jilan of imju’ovmnent which i> not applicable to, and capaldc of being 
taken advantag(‘ of by ihe>c 173.1^() leiiani^ ^vill bo almost useless, 
and that any jilan uliieh <leaU only with buildiiig. diMiiiing, and iri’i- 
gatioii is h(’ 3 'ond tlnar roach. >, ino-tfiiih.s of thi*>o 173. 1^() farms 
are in the, most Avreloli(*d state of oulii\al ion, no! pi’odiioing more 
than onohali wimt they might ])rodiioe. The la nirdy hieh 1 ]>ro- 
j)()sc is to give the lri>li tamint by law the ><\me right to away-going 
cro]) to whioli the Kngiidi tenant is eniitlod by eu^tom — a custom 
which jiot only includes a sliarc of the growing crop, but “oinpcnsa- 
tioti for ever) tiling niiieh he has dom? on tin' land within three years 
in the way of cultivation, and for which In* has not beim recoujied. 
As what bad been done for the land ilnring the last three years would 
be matter of noloriely, no preximis notice of‘ these temporary ini- 
provcnients should be given to the landlonl, nor previous consent be 
required from liim. Small as this matter may appear to be, its 
inlluenco on the jiresciit state ot Ireland would be uuich more poAver- 
fhl than that which would bold out greater bo])os, and promise much 
more largely, Avith regard to iiiqirovements Avbicli arc beyond the 
reach of the great bulk of the small farmers. 11. The second class 
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of improTcmcuts consist of drainage, irrigation, subsoiling, ai)(* rc- 
claiiuiiig waste. They are of au expensive nature, ami the ti iiaiit 
should not be considered to have been repaid his outlay by retaining 
possession, nor the value of the iinprovements to have been exhausled 
before, say, at least Iburteen years. Jn order to be effective tiny 
should all, except the subsoilmg, be done upon a previously settled 
plan, consistent not only with the requirements of the particular 
farm, but of the entire estate ; therefore, if the tenant requires them 
done, the landlord or agent should be consulted as to the mode of 
doing them, and sliould have the option of carrying them out himself, 
and charging the tenant an annual sum for the outlay ; but no pre- 
mium should be bold out to the landlord to take the work out of the 
hand of the tenant if he is willing to do it. The probable Cost 
should be estin\atcd bedbreband, so as to ascertain whetlicr the work 
would be rcnuuierativo, and the condition and value of the land im- 
proved, and the nature and extent of the work to be done should bo 
ascertained, so as to lay the i'oundation for a future valuation. Notice 
of the intended ini])rovoiiieiit should be given to the landlord, for 
otherwise he would have no means at the end, perhaps, of 13 years 
of ascertaining wdietlicr the work had been really done. One right 
•should, perhaps, be resei\cd to the lamllurd — viz., if there bo no 
lease to resume ibc pos>e<'i()n witliin 12 moiitlis. Within that time 
the tenant will decide hetlier he will continiK' to hohl the land 
■which he is Jiot alkAved io hnprovr, find |]n‘ laiidlotd will deter- 
mine 'wdicther he will yield to the tenant’s ^iews or insist upon pos- 
session, and tbero would be little do'.bt that the bitfenuicc would in 
the meantime be sallied by inuiual '.igreeim^i. III. As to the third 
class of imj)r()\ eincnts — namely, building eiubankm^nls, liirni roads, 
find fenccfc — they diller from ea<‘h of the other classes in n most 
material manner. Tlioy do not increase the jiroduetive power of the 
soil, and may be of no use v, batev<‘r to landlord or succc' ding tenant. 
No improvements ot this class should be allowed without the pre- 
vious coiicciit of the lairUoid. 


THE PATENT LAW. 

Mr. Maciie, in his ‘‘Proposal for Pecuniary Rewards to Tirvcntors” 
said, that he "would coniine himself to one branch of the wide subject 
of patents. Assuming that enough had been said on former occasions 
to prove the inconvenience, unfairness, and impolicy of the present 
mode of dealing with inventors, he w'unld now ask, what is a patent? 
Is it a deed of gift, a free grant of privileges, or is it a contract? 
Clearly the latter ; it is a contract of sale and purchase. A person 
comes to the State and disposes of Ins secret on certain condition.s. 


* See 2Va/ij(rclioiis, 1805, p, 200, 
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Sucli a pnrclriso sliouhl not he coiiij)ul.soiy, or, if ho, Its cc/iiditions 
nlioiiM bo fail and sensible. At pro^oiil the bargain is a blind one. 
The Slate ae s like some inconceivable niercbant who pays the same 
price for, every article he buys, wliatever its value. The Slate re- 
quires its oilicers to buy every invention, aiul lixes belbreliand the 
price — so many years of monopoly. If a price were i):iid in money, 
the value would have to bo ascertained ; this would depend on 
various consideration's, such as the time, money, and risk spent 
in the discovery, the chances of others making the same hit, the 
amount of profit it is likely to bring, and many others. Now, if the 
State paid in money, the guardians of the public purse would take 
care that a proper value was set on the article purohased ; but as it 
is the State pays out of other people's pockets, by granting to the 
inveutor a share of State prerogatives, including tlie right to tax (as 
by royalties), and the right to liarass and sto}) every one vHio wishes 
to use the invention. The inventor may usually pc imit another sub- 
ject to use the invention, but he lias the power to refuse and also to 
enforce his own price. Now to be debarred from the use of inventions 
is a severe hardsbi}> and a wrong. But liirtber, as a rule, evei;yone 
engaged in a trade must use tlie inventions in that trade, and 
therefore must pay for them at any price. Li is not, however, equally 
clear that after adding the cost of patent let's to tlu'ir selling prices 
they can com])ele with rival manufariurers ; especially since free trade 
has exjioscd Jlriiish inafiuhu'turers to coin])t‘lili(»n producers in 
other comitrie*' wiio are not 'iniilailv b;nvleiie«l. Are v e then, it maybe 
asked, to cease lo'rew* id ih\ e may i award ihem liberally, 
but out of the jiublie puive. '.'ii- K* w dl liU'U be Mi.e it) he some 
limit to the amount, seiin* pr(»puiiio!; between the iin lu'v paid and 
the merit of the inventor, wdiieh at j)re-eiU liu'ri' is net. There is, 
however, a medium cours(‘. Let tla* Stall' eoniinne (o' buy every 
invention oll'ered to it, and let the priec include both monopoly and 
money; the monopoly to bo limiird to tliri'e year>, and the money 
to be limited by viiluatiDii. If'tlus \a!uauen wi'ii' made by com- 
petent persons on eciuitablo principles, the manufaci nrers might not 
object to bear tlie burden of the priee in either of two ways, of 
which they sliould have the ojitioii ; that is, they might either com- 
bine to pay the price dowm, or the jiateiUee niiglii be compellable to 
keep a record of liis license fees and royalties, and as soon as these 
have amounted to the price awarded, w ith interest, his rights should 
ipso facto cease. No doubt it would be l‘ar bi'tier that the priee 
should bo paid by the Stale, and the number of valuable patents is 
so small that tlio revenue w^ould not be greatly burdeneil, wdiile a 
vast benefit would be conferred on the coiisiimers. JMr. JMacfie a!>o 
suggested that a system of medals and lioiiorary distinctions might 
be established, especially for those who might juv^^ent gratuitously 
their inventions to the public, and tliai by 'the adoption of an inter- 
national plan the value of rewards to inventors, both honorary and 
pecuniary, would be greatly increased, lie further recommended 
that a Royal Commibsiou should be issued to inquire into the working 
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of the scheme ho had proposed, and concluded* by a reference to the 
paper on patents read by him before the International Association 
of Social Science. 


KEPEESSION OF CHIME. 

LIFK SKNTENCES. 

Is it desirable to carry out Life Senteuccs to the utmost 9 
and if so, in tohat cases, and under tr hat form of discipline? 

The paper of' Mr. :\I. I). Hill oil this subject ■will be found at 
p. 213. 

Sir Walter Crotton said r The iniporlancc of this subject at Uic present 
time cannot well be over-CntimatiMl, because tiaiisporlaiion lo \V(v-«tern Australia 
will almost iinuiedii'toly cca.^o, and it has licivt<*loie been the general practice to 
send ])risoners under long and life beiitences to that colony. The question, 
theiefore, which has been pro})Osed for discussion, Is it desirable to carry out 
life sentences to the iitiiio->t? and if so, in what cases, ami under what form of 
disci^^line? is one which is most opportune. As the ]»osition of this country, with 
regard to life sentences, will be so mateiially ullercd, it is reasonable to assume 
that a pimishincnt, u hicb, be it remembered, is next iii order to that of “ death," 
and for which of late y(*ars it has become a fre(pient substitute by com- 
mutation, will receive from the }>ro]i(‘r authorities the grave and careful on- 
sideiMtioii such a subject (hmuuids ; and it i.s certain that the co-operation ol a 
wclUinforuiod puljlic opinion with the treatment which may ])e decided upon is, 
on such a matter, of momentous importance. The treatment of life-sentenced 
pri«oner3 is now the “ mi-sing link” in our chain of criminal treatment, which 
is very generally acknowdedged to 1x5 bas(*^ upon sol^d princi2)Ies. Let us jms 
in review the <litlcToiit liiiks ol this chain. 

]st. We have “ Imlustiial Schools,” for the reception of criiniiinl children 
und(r twelve yenrs of aye. 

2nd. “ Reformatory iScliools/’ for the reception of juvenile criminals between 
ten and sixteen years of age. 

• drd. Wc ha\e (.’oiinty and Rorough gaols, in which, j>rovidcd the Prisons Act 
of 1805 is safely and earnestly developed, an iiiquovcd system of treating crimi- 
nals may be anticipated. 

4th. A “ Convict system,” which, although stringent in its requirements is 
yet reformatory in its di>cipline: and I would here call the attention of the 
meeting t(j the favourable results .-et forth i.* the Report of the Directors, which 
has just heen published The piiblie wdll feel pndteted in learning that a convict 
must now earn his “ ticket-of-leave,” by a carefully recorded system of marks, 
oefore he can receive it. 

Mxweover, the convict s)s<tein is now Kui)j)lemen1ed by a systematic supervision 
ou the part of the i)olice over “ ticket-of-leave holders,” which a very compre- 
hensive parliamentary return, recently printed on the motion of Mr. Ward 
Plunt, the present Financial Secretary of the Treasury, proves to he of the utmost 
value both lo the public and the well-intentioned criminal. So far all is well. 
We appear to be proceeding upon sound prineiplcs, which time, further ex- 
perience, and earnest administration, wdll enable us .still fijrLher lo develop. But 
the great fact stares us in the face, that heneeforw ard our gravest criminals must 
be retained in this country; the ])uiiishment next to “ death " must be carrkd 
out ot home. Tlie present regulation with regard to “ life Rcntenccs” (promulgated 
before it was known that truns2>ortatioa would be discontinued), sets forth, 
that such piisoners are to have no claim for release; that each case will bo 
specially considered, but must not be submitted until the end of twelve 
years. The result is, that there is an impression upon the minds both of the 
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priponera and the public, that twelve years will be, generally speaking, the 
equivalent for a “ life eeuteiice,” if the convict conducts himself well in prison. 
Colonel Henderson, the Chairman of the Directors of English Convict Prisons, 
stated in his evidence to the Capital Punishment Commission, “ that it would 
take a conthry to make the ‘ life-sentenced prisoners’ in the convict establish- 
ments believe that they were not to be liberated. With a view to deter grave 
criminals, and to protect society against them, it is most undesirable that this 
feeling should continue. That it now exists, 1 j)erfectly concur with Colonel 
Henderson. That it is all important, that for the future it should be held that 
liberty is quite llie exception, and not, as heretofore, the rule, I have no doubt 
whatever. There has been an idea in this country, that ten or twelve years’ 
imprisonment was as mucli as could ])c endured, ])ut 1 cannot tind that this 
opiuioii jvas last'd upon experience. 1 believe that there never was a greater 
fallacy, and I moreover l)eliev(* that we sliall all be heartily glad to expose 
it, under the strong stimulus of our ha\ing henceforward to retain our “ life- 
sentenced convicts” at home. My own experience in Ireland saiihficd me that 
convicts could be detained for fourteen or liftcen } ears without detriment, and 
1 saw no reason why, under special airangement'^, they could not have been 
detained for an iudeliiiite period. Jleing desirous of obtaining as much informa- 
tion tts possible with regard to the periods of detention, 1 have very recently 
referred to Ireland, and to several Continental prisons, in order to receive the 
results of experience attained in them. 

• Infoiiaatluiirccei rvij f mni IrclanJy 2S, 1806 . 

1. There are (18 prisoners iimler life sentences in Spike Dlarid prison. 12 have 
been under detention for iieriods exceeding twelve years: 1 lor between seventeen 
and eighteen years ; 1 between sixteen and sc\entecn years; 2 between Hfteen 
and sixteen years; 2 lietwcen fourteen and litteeii }ears ; a between thirteen and 
fourteen years; and 3 between tweho and thiileeii yours. 

2. Their health, considering ijn-reasiiig age, cU’., is good, and they are all 
employed on the iiablic work<. 

3. Their conduct is^ genei\;^ly i'peaV.mr, sali>fa( tnry. 

4. During the last li\e >eai>, !• iV-i'onci ' under life sentences luive been 
discharged, having served isTiods \ui\Ing from twelve to tilieeii years. 

Information recelvuJ iu N isth;, Brnschal Prison in 

JUuh .ur>rv//s. 

Convicts under life seiitenees have to six years in sol ii ary confinement; 
they are afterwards truiislcrual to associuli<l contiiiemcnt, unless they prefer to 
remain iu their cells. At present there are live such eoiivi- ts, all in solitary 
confinemonT. Two (»f tin* above ))av<* been in st>li ary ooniineiiient for long 
IKjriods — one for lifleen veais and ilie oilier t(»r nine vear^— vet their menial and 
bodily health has not snlferetl. 'i’liey liave schooling, and we neutialise the bad 
effects of long imprisonment b) cli:’.nge'> of cnijdoyineiil and diet. The prisoner 
under confinement lor Iificen vtars was at lii>t a ealuiietmaker, then a 
Bhoomakor, then an npholslorer, and alterwanis a wood-carver. All these 
prisoncMs are mnrderois. W'e are, on tin' whole, -all.^'hod vvilli their conduct, 
which is attributed to their very careful ireatiiKiit. 

Informaiion rccvlrrj fvoia 7Vit?o'e, Si)>iriiilcr. IHOO. 

There arc about 130 males and 20 females sentenced for life, on ilie average, 
annually. Healthy prisoncis .^o seiiteiuud are transporletl to Cayenne and New 
Caledonia, and are there tMiiplovod in the works of the Cidony, (icHnl conduct 
entitles them to receive giants of land, i^c. 'rho>e prisoners w ho are not strong, 
or are over sixty years of age, are either soul to the central prisons at llelle Isle 
or the Bagno at Toulon. The mules and females aie allowed to marry in the 
colony. The coudiiiumil liberation .system, as praeti.'^ed in livlaud, and now in 
ICngland, has been applied to those colonies by tlu‘ Emperor, in a dceieo <»f .June 
JhI, 1850. It is certain that many undergoing life sentences have been under 
detention for twenty years and upwards. 
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Infonnatlon received from Ghent Prison, August, 186G. 

This prison contains a very large number of prisoners under “life sentences.** 
They are living and working in the society of other prisoners; but all the 
jirisoners who are comprised of those comniitled for five years and ujgwards are 
divided into tliivc classes, according to ilieir character prior to their sentence, 
and the greatness of their crime. Absolute silente i.s imiinlaincd between "tho 
prisoners. Conununicutioii with the school master, curate, and ofticers is per- 
mitted when neces'^ary. 

There arc now in this ])risnn 7d5 juisonerF, of whom 202 had been sentenced 
to death, and 202 fur '-lifo.” -M have been in prison n]»wards of twenty years: 
1 for thirty -three \ear«, 1 for Iwenty-nire years, 1 for twenty-eight years, 3 for 
twenty-six years, *5 for twenty-four years, 2 for twenty-three years, 6 for twenty- 
tuo years, 0 for twenty-oi.*' years, 9 for Iwonty jears. 

The prisoners* lioalih does not sutler much from their incarceration. They 
are employed at difVeici t trades. Tie ir conduct is, gom'rally speaking, satisfac- 
tory, and punishments less fiejpient than on tho-c v/iili t^horler ‘‘cntenccs. 

1 am now going to a-^k \oiito li ten to a mo-t in.portant communication which 
I ha\e just ieL-ei\ed fi oiii*(’a]»iain Kni;:ht, a g'-iitlemen of (ho highest practical 
experience in the niauagi Mitn: . f <.oM\.'el'% v. h ', at niy leqiuvt, wont to ilclgium 
for the purpose of lollin'.', 1 y })eivo:’.aI ohs. rvati()n, the tnuitment of life-sen- 
tenced convicts in that eouiitry, an<i of making sneli comments thereon as ho 
iniglit consider desirable. AVhin J Inform you that Cat)iain Knight was once 
governor of both rortlund and Portsmouth convict establishments, and was 
siibseriuerilly a direcU.r of lri>h eon\iet turnons, \oii will feel that I am not 
inviting. >our altenf on to ojfnionb v.hi(h ai\* merely theoretical. He is now a 
maglstrulc in t^^urroy, l.a\ing. to llie vdy great loss of the i)ublic service, 
quilbd i!, in order to* give Ids ] e'sDiml alienlioii to his own property. 

Letter from Ccq'tni)! Jur..i'‘rlif Gocf'Vnor lo(k of Portland and 

Purtsiuouth Conrirt Pri-^ons, soh.o nlhf a iJircriur of Irish Convict 
Prisons, ayul non: a Mnoihtrnle for iSnrrrg : — 

^ 28th, 18C6. 

“My DFAii Sir J 

With reference to }our communicaiion oh the subject of ‘perpetual 
imiiris'onment’ in Kngland, and )onr nupiest that I should visit the prison 
at Ghent, and any olliers in this country that I might think desirable, with 
a view of asceitaining tl. ' manner in nnIhcU ‘iilb senlencos’ aie carried out 
here and the etfoet liieieof, 1 litue, by liie Kind permission ol Moms. Verhegen, the 
diiectcr-gcnercii of piisoiis in i>elgiuin, in.qteeled minutely ^the jirisons at 
GJient, Louvain, and Tsbimnr, 

“At Ghent 1 found about J97 prisoners who had been sentenced ‘d perpc^uild,^ 
or who Iia\c had sentences of death commuted to this punishment. A con- 
sideriiblo ])ortioii of the prisoners hero ctc cunlincd under the * ceUulaire,^ or 
{•ejaruic system, and all have Ilieir separate cells at night. 

“Many of these prisoners have been in cuidinemeiit for very considerable 
periods. Thus — 

“ r, had been 25 jears and over (one for o3 years) 

“ 28 „ 2d and under 25 years 

• ‘‘78 „ 15 „ 20 „ 

“12 „ 10 „ 1;5 „ 

“The men apiieared in good healtli, mental and physical, and by no means 
deprc.ssed; they stated that they hed always been in good health during their 
iniprisoumeiit. 

“ At Louvain the ]»i ison contiiins 000 cells. The Hystem is entirely separate ; it 
has been in operation since 1800, and therefore long period.« have not been tried. 

“ 0 have been 6 years on the teparatc svstem 

“4 „ 6 

** 7 ,, 4 ,, ,y 

“H „ ii 

These prisoners appeared to me to be remarkably healthy, and the director, 
Mods. Stevens (a most able man), considers Unit tlieir health haa absolutely 
improved, and that their minds have in no way deteriorated. 
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“ At Narmtr^ the prison is for fcmalcf*. There are not in«any women now who 
have been in prison for more than ten or twelve years, A few have been in for 
longer periods. One had spent forty years of her life in prison, and another 
thirty-five years, the last twelve years having been consecutive ; they appeared 
healthy, physically and mentally. 

« I should observe that the ])imishment of ‘ death ' h not absolutely abolished 
in this country, although in effect it is so practically. Life sentences are not 
carried out in tlieir full integrity, as a prisoner may, by good conduct, obtain an 
alteration to a fixed period; say thirty, twenty-five, or twenty years. I find, 
however, a great deal- in these prisons to confirm the conviction wdiich I have 
long entertained, and which appears to he held by the prison authorities in this 
country, of the possibility of retaining criminals in eonllncmcnt, more or less 
strict, during the i)eriod of their natural lives, without any of tlic terrible conse- 
quences wdiich have been a])prchendcd by. many persons wijo have given atten- 
tion to the subject. I may sum up the piincipal objections to such detention 
thus : — 

“ 1st. The supposed certainty that the minds of a large portion of prisoners so 
sentenced must become aberrated. 

“ 2nd. The fearful moral and jdiysical doterioraiion of the prisoners. 

“ 3rd. The danger to the w-arders and others in charge of them. 

** I consider that the results ])roduccd in this country (Ilclgiiim) clearly 
establish that very long sentences can be carried out satisfactorily, without any 
of the evil consequences above alluded to. This success ai)pcars to me not to bo 
attributable so much to the mere system in oi>ci alien, as to the judicious 
attention paid to the individual disposition of the prisoners, and also* to the high 
character of the oflicers placed in contact witli lliem. 

“ The impossibility of any jnoral improv<‘ment and }jennanont reformation 
being effected with the prisoner--, unh'ss all persons em]>loyed about them arc 
good moral men — earnest and taitliful in their etfons to reclaim tlioso under 
them — appears to be fully appreciated, and this i)rinciplc is particularly insisted 
on by the antlioyilcs. 

“ I cannot sec or iif.agine w'o should not carry out very long 

sentences equally w'ell in Eiigtaiit], mVvIng due allow ance for the difference of 
national character, which is a somewhat important feature, and one that will 
call for much care and attention. 

“ Mens. Stevens, the diri'ctor of the Louvain ihison, one of the most earnest, ^ 
energetic, and best adapted men for the situation he holds, I have ever met with, 
is of opinion that any length of imj)ris()imieiit (even in separation), may, under a 
judicious system be carried out without the slightest deterioration, moral or 
physical, of those' subjeeted to it. 

** 1 have given much thought to this subjoct, and Iiavc liad much iwactical 
experience of convicts under various ciicunislance*'-. 

“In 1851-52, when dUlicultics aro-Jv' as to iho disposal of oiir convicts in the 
colonies, 1 proposed to the late Sir doshua dchh the o,>tid)l]shiiumt of a penal 
prison on an island off tlie Kugli-^li coast, for cairwiig out ‘life sentences,* 
and for convicts found incorrigihU; under the ordinary system. 

“The third objection really .^earcely re.piives ^erious attention here. I am 
firmly conNinoed Iroin my own ])el^•^onal expcrieiiee that ahm *4 all serious and 
successful ass,nTi]t.s on prison ofligers arise from negligence or caitilc'-'^uess on 
their ow'u pari, or from the want «)f wliat has been termed - indi\ idualisation,* 
or, study of the individual character of the prisoners ; .-o that many of them 
are placed in situations and at work fnmi which (hey .should l»ci\o been carefully 
cxcludc<l. The danger of successful murderous assaults on otlicors will bo found 
absolutely nothing under a judicious managemeiit. 

“If the possibility of carrying out ykry i,oNn skniknofs in a satisfactory 
manner is conceded, it only remains to eouHidorlhe ddreu nco bchveen this and 
‘ life sentences.’ 

“The obvious and only real distinction w'hich can exist is, that in the latter case 
the clement of hope, .so generally considered necessary to human exi.s(enee, api>ears 
to bo entirely cut off. 

“ I maintain that such will not necoBsarily bo found to be the case. The hope of 
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complete liberty with the power of Tallin" back to oUl associations, it is true, will 
be SO; but enough may be permitted in the gradual remission of the severity ol 
punishment still to prodiico a healthy action of the mind. 

“ Hope may, if found necessary, behold out tliat after a number of years* con- 
finement with good conduetfthe fullest liberty, consistent with their seclusion 
from the world, may be granted, under such restraint and surveillance as will 
be necessary to ensure their proper social and moral condition, and the impossi- 
bility of escape. 

“ In my opinion, the sentence of ‘ banishment for life* should bo passed in a 
not less solemn manner than that of ^ death’ now usually is. It ought to pro- 
duce the certainty in the minds of all present, that, on the removal of a prisoner 
from the dock, an awful sentence, that of ‘ civil death,' is to be actually carried 
out. 

“ I consider that the prisoner should be at once removed to a prison cpedall^j 
and exclusively appropriated for this purpose. The prison ought to be situated on 
an island to be entirely appropriated for the detention of these prisoners, for 
though they might be detained with equal security on the main land, the feeling 
of absolute isolation, and banishment from the world, will be thus rendered 
more complete and impressible on the minds of the community at large. 

“The possibility of prisoners thus sentcn(‘cd being placed in the same category 
with other convicts, should be, I feel convinced, most carefully guarded against; 
their association with the latter would at once establish in the minds of the pri- 
soners and the public at large, that this .system, in reality, w.oii Id prove to bo 
only a modification of penal seinitudo, carrying with it eventually < ticket-of- 
leave,* complete pardon, and po\\er to return to llic world and its ordinary pur- 
suits. This idea would, in my opinion, be fatal to tlic success of the proposed 
system. 

I remain, my dear Sir AValter, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ C. li. Knight.^' 

I am sure that the opinion of Miss Carp^itor will be con»idere*d of high value. 
She considers that “ life-sentenced olfeiijlcrs ''‘sfTMild, as a general rule, be 
absolutely cut off from society, tv itlioul hope :>f resloratiou to it, and be con- 
sidered as having undergone a civil deatli ; that their state should not be 
invested with ai)parently agreeable conditions, and that I lie ordinary public 
should be kept aloof from communication. She thinks that islands adjacent to 
oi}T coasts would he tho he>t jilares for the pur])o>f, and on them should be 
erected prisons and other estnhiishnwnts suitable for the development of a 
progressive classification, leading to such an iinprovciiicnt in jiosition ultimately 
as to become the goal *lo vshich the life .''Cntenced convict must look forward. 
She says that the condition of the convicf.s should be manifestly worse than in 
tbe ordinary convict prisons, and lays great stiess on the necessity that the 
system should be administered by persons oi a religious and benevolent spirit. 

1 have also received a communication from Mr. Neate, M.l*. for Oxford, 
who was a memlicr of tlie Capital Punishment (Vunmission, and has given con- 
slderaVibi attention to the subject of “ lifij sentences.” He writes from France, 
and regrets being unable U) take pait in this discussion. 

“ Chartres, Sept. 30th. 

“ My Deaii Sir Waltkii, 

“ I so entirely agree in your leading principles on the subject of life 
imprisonment, and you can speak of them with so much more weight and authority 
than I could do myself, that I liave nothing to suggest in the way, cither of modifi- 
cation or of argument on the sulyect as you present it. 

“ Your leading princijiles I understand to be — first, the possibility of main- 
taining life iinprisonmont as a reality, in a manner consistent with humanity; 
second, the necessity for that purposf*, and the <liity of providing for the gradual 
mitigation of the punishment; third, the exijediency, if not the necessity, of 
separating those who arc condemned to imprisonment for life, from criminals 
who are confined only for a term, however long. 

“ But the light in which 1 look upon imprisonment for life is chiefly as a 
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l■)os^i1>le, OP rather a probahlo, suhstituto, at no distant time, for the punishment 
of death, and as con lined to those oflences for which death now is the penalty ; and 
I would o)>serve Unit such a change in the law would obviously strengthen, very 
much, your argument for separating life prisoners from all other criminals. 

“ It would, of course, add much to the etfcct of life imprisonment as a punish- 
ment, if the distance between that and the punishment next in degree were 
increased by diminishing the maximum of duration of terminable imprisonment. 
I venture to think that this ought to be reduced from twxmty years to fifteen, for 
to most criminals the dUFerence between twenty years and life imprisonment is of 
little, apparent importance ; and, indeed, fifteen years is a maximum which even 
those imprisoned for life rarely attain to at the present time. So that if fifteen 
w«re made a certainty, for certain very heinous olfences next to murder, the 
change I suggest might be efFected with little, if any, diminution in the effect of 
the secondary punishment. .. 

' ♦* I am, however, willing to admit that the substitution of life imprisonment for 
death, involves the rc-setdoment, in ihc way of reduction, of our whole scale of 
punishments ; and this, with me, is one groat argument for the abolition of the 
extreme penalty, for 1 believe that our whole scale of punishments is too high, 
and that our only excuse for the very long periods ot imprisonment, which in 
many instances are inllieted, is the difliculty of knowing what to do with our 
criminals when discharged, from the want of an intermediate stage between 
imprisonment and liberty. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

“ Charles Neate.'' 

“ Sir Walter Crofton, 

I submit to llie Section Ihat have adduced suffioient reasons to show that, if 
necessary, pris(mcrs can be detained >\ithuut iiijur> for iiulotinitc periods of time; 
but that as in the opinion of j ractioal iikmi the character of our criminals differs 
from that of (hose in other count iie‘^, inasmuch as mutinous combinations are 
there almost unknown, it i^ ali impenaant that we shimld retain our life- 
sentenced con\ict‘' iu a special e . ddi hnieiit unconnected with the ordinary 
convict prisons, T|j(? evidt aaj*- :veu.^}y (\>i<»ncl Henderson, the chairman of 
the directors of Kngli^h con\ici ja-i.-ont. to tlic t'apital Punishment Commission 
upon this point, is stu/jig. lie slatCH that jnisoiicrs ^^it]lout the hope of liberty 
could only be confined in oi’dinary convict ]»risons by treating them as wild 
beasts in the Zoological (iarden> : tluii tbo^c at present under life sentences 
knew perfectly well that they will be ivlea-ctl. 

f3ut on the suggestion of Mr. Noatc. the M.P. for Oxford, that they might be 
kept in a prison ajiart from otlier convict under a scj-ai ate p^o^ ision, Colonel 
Henderson slates — 'I'hat that could be done.'* 

Jle stated also that “ be believed it >>oiild take a century to make convicts 
now under sentence of penal ser\itiiile for life believe that they ould not be 
liberated.” 

I believe that we shall be (piitc ju.stitied in adopting the following conelusions, 
an<l in framing rc.sol utioii.s based upon them : — 

1. — That from information rooci\ cd from the Continent, and from experience 
obtained in Ireland, it appears to be quite po-silde to detain eoiuiets under 
“life sen tenofs ” for indefinite peiiods. And as the time has now arrived when 
we can no longer send this class of prisoners to Western Australia, it is mo.st 
opportune that their special treatment sliould receive immediate consideration. 

2. — T4iat in the opinion of those practically acquainted with the subject, it is 
necessary that prisoners so scnlciiccd should be detained in a six'cial prison for 
the following reasons ; — 

Because, as long as (hey arc in the ordinary convict prisons, they will, 
according to the evidence of Colonel Henderson and others, and I concur 
with them,. consider thom.selves as certain to receive Hn*ir liberty; whereas, 
it is most important that the criminals should feel, and that the public should 
know, that henceforward liberty will no longer be the rule, but quite the 
exception ; that such punishment shall be iu fact a “ banishment for life,” 
and should bo so understood. 
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Because, (lu' ]:o|;e of liberty lb us cut olf, it would, in the opinior- 
of practical persons, be extremely diflieult, if not quite impossible, to pre- 
serve discipline in the ordinary convict piisons. 

Because, it is clear that with so strong n stimulus as that of the Lope of 
liberty cut*ofl’, it will be necessary to substitute a special system of treatment 
quite distinct from that which is pursued in the convict prisons, and which 
is based upon very different conditions. „ > . 

3. — That,, if possible, both for the effect upon the public mind, and for, -other 

reasons, it is desirable that this “ Banishment for Life'* should beoarrlednutia 
some i^and near our own coast, < . 

4. — ^^at, there is reason to believe from the experience wdiich hashed aff^ded 
by reoeht improvements in prison disciidine, that a special systein of treatment 
could be devised, which, under linn, but humane administration, would, while 
preserving a motive ])owcr to exertion, and the hope of amcliorntiou of position 
under detention, be enabled altogether to dispense with a stimulus so fatal to 
society, as holding out to such grave offenders any prospect of their liberation. 

Mr. T.Crambkrs, M.B., Q.C., Common Sorjeant of London, said he had listened 
to the proposals that had bi^en made wiih intense pain, and his objections to the 
entire suggestions wore so niinieroiis that lie hardly knew where to begin. The 
submitted jdan was based uinm tacit a«:siimptions of various kinds that were not 
proved, and that might or might not be true. It could not be denied that the 
whole object of that plan was to bring ns to a state in which we should inflict 
more cruel punishments than we already intlictod. He repeated the assertion. 
A life sentence which was to bo cairiod out as a life sentence, and in which the 
clement of hope, if not nltogetlKT eliminatc'd, ^\as so feeble that it would have 
no practical effect, was assurc^jly a iimre cruel syslinu than any wc had hitherto 
had in operation in this country. He •was greatly afraid, from the tone of the 
public press, and from the tone so lar of the j.n'^ont discussion, that wc were 
accustoming oiirsel VCR — the most homene among.'^t us — to quiet anticipation of a 
state of things in England whieh we ha<l read of in history, and had mourned 
over. It might ho that it. actually was noee.'^ary to keep prisoners in gaol all 
their lives, wdthoiU hope of reriiis.don , imt tfwicjv'j.s no grourttl for tacitly assuming 
that the state of crime in this country w-A aiTal^olute disgrace to us in the 
civilised world. He did not hcliovc that there was an atom of trnth in the 
assumption. Of course, wc could imt eliminate crime altogether, but he objected 
to the mere as.sumption that the '^tate of ( rime in England was a justification for 
more severe punishment than that already inflicl<<l. lie did not believe the severe 
punishments that had been snggest( d, if ])ut into opeiatlon, would deter from 
crime. He did not believe that the commission of murder would bo deterred by 
any punishment wdiatevcr ; for inurderer.s did not u.^-ually belong to the criminal 
classes, murder being generally the single crime of the man’s life, the result of 
an ebullition of passion or of some powerful motive, and .committed without any 
calculation of conscqiirnces. As a proof that people could not be deterred by 
the thought of terrible con^ccjucnces, he would instance the fork grinders of 
Sheffield, who, though knowing perfeetly wdl that they were cutting off thirty 
or forty years of their life, and that with much more certainty than a criminal 
could feel of detection and pnni.-ihmcnt, eoiitinnod their vocation just as com- 
posedly as if it was gardening or some other healthy occupation. Ills blood ran 
cold on hearing the elaborate pro\i3ions for inllieting life-long pain; and if tbo 
audience did not experience any emotion, it was only another illnstraiion of his 
argument, for it showed that refined and susceptible persons could contemplate 
such things wiihout a shudder. * The true way to dirninisb crime was to increase 
our means of education, and to arrange the conflict between capital and labour, so 
that the latter should have a greatrr share pf the former. If wc fell back upon 
the harsh, cruel punishments of Henry VIII., we should not diminish crime, 
but, what w^as worse, wo should diminish that susceptibility, humanity, and 
lendprnesRof feeling that ought to characterise a nation growing ’in civilisation. 
If Sir W. Crofion’s suggestions were carried out, all the humane prindides 
which had actuated him for years would be reversed. He sincerely hoped no 
resolution would be passed approving of the pro])Osed change. 
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Mr. F. Hill (l<‘n{ed that the ohject of the supporters of this plan was to increase 
punishment. They took their stand upon the ground that the sole business of 
punishment was the security of society, and that no one was justified either in 
hilling short of what was necessary for carrying that principle into effect, or in 
wilfhlly exceeding it. He thought^ murderer had shown an utter unfitness to 
be at large, and the only ground on which he would ever take part in urging the 
release of a man convicted of such a crime was the fallibility of human tribunals. 
As to the effect of im'prisonment for life, be saw prisoners at Berne some years 
ago #ho,t^etighv under that sentence, were eng^ed in agriculture and nor^» 
cultmrei itin showed that moderate degree of enjoyment which was cosmtibla 
witl 4vllAi6i»th. He disagreed with his brother's recommendation as tojielisa 
of hll own experience as an inspector of prisons having ^nVinced him 
that the treadmill, whipping, fetters, branding, &c., were entirely unnecessary. 
He did not object, however, to a prisoner being obliged to work beforehand for 
every meal, and to his treatment being dependent in all cases on his own conduct. 

Lord Rossbt Montagu, M.P. considered that this discussion opened out the 
important question of a Court of Criminal Appeal, by means of which the evil 
attendant on the strict carrying out of life sentences, where such sentences had 
been wrongly passed, would be obviated. His lordship proceeded at consider- 
able length to discuss the importance of such a Court of Appeal, dwelling 
particularly on the Toomer case, and the conduct of the Home Secretary in the 
matter. * ^ 

It was at length ruled that this had no reference to the question of life 8entenoes» 
but a strong feeling was expressed in favour of a separate discussion. 

Mr. Cartwright said he thought the law erred on the side of severity with 
regard to offences against property. It was important to consider whether it was 
necessary to resort to life sentences at all. He expressed his opinion that such 
sentences should not Invariably be carried out ; in some cases men so sentenced 
being far less tborougbly bad than others visited with milder punishments. 

Sir J. B. WiLMOT paid ; The tim»’ had not yet arrived when jierpetual imprisou- 
meot could be pubstituted for ca}>ital punishment. Considering that the difficulty 
in the way of abolishing capit:;’ , 'u^’Mnent was that no adequate deterrent 
punishment had iNien brought forward, the question arose bow far life-long 
sentences might answer the purpose. He objected to the infliction of physlcm 
pain. The learned author of the paper had recommended the use of chains fo» 
criminals. God forbid, however, that wo should ever revert to those times 
when pain and torture were inflicted upon criminals. Were these changes safely 
to be introduced into the country.^ How far would the people of Bngland, 
attached as they were to liberty, sanction them ? Numerous authorities con- 
tended that nothing was so destructive of life as a system of perpetual imprison- 
ment. Besides, why should we resort to perpetual imprisonments? Was there 
any increase of crime which called for incrcasetl severity? The refusal of our 
colonies to receive convicts had led to the necessity of considering some mode of 
either keeping them at home, or providing for them in some other way. There 
was no increase of crime to call for increased severity, and he thought perpetual 
imprisonment was totally repugnant to our national character, and would prac- 
tically prove inoperative, inasmuch as feelings of humanity would lead to the 
release of those condemned to it. The present difficulty had arisen ^rom the 
ticket-of-leave system, which was a signal blunder in a country offering such 
temptations to plunder, and such facilities for combination, and it behoved the 
government to consider some other plan of dealing with persons sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

The Right Hon. Josbph Napier entirely agreed with the views of Sir Walter 
CroftoD, who had done so much to iin^ve our prison system. He approved of 
a special prison for life sentences, bqt thought all hope of release should not be 
cut off. The officers should be of Christian hearts, who would endeavour to 
elevate the minds of the Inp;^ateji. In the peculiar position in which we were now 
placed, with the abolition of transportation, and the almost total abolition of 
capital punishment, the question under debate was one of paramount importance. 

It was desirable to come to seme practical Conclusion ; he wotdd, therefbre, move 
the following resolution 
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That the altered circumstances of this country, with regard to transportation, 
render it necessary.that the treatment of ‘life-sentenced convicts’ should be 
revised, and that such steps be taken for the protecUon of society, as will 
cause their liberation to be the exception, and not, as heretofore, the rule.” 

Mr. J. T. HiBBERT, M.P., seconded the resolution. He entirely sympathised 
with Sir W. Crofton’s views, not because he w^s in favour of capital punishment, 
but because there were now upon the list so large a number of commutations of 
sentence that it was a necessity to be in a position to deal better with life 
sentences. During the last eight years there had been 55 persons sentenced to 
death, whose sentences were afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life. These 
convicts were thrown upon the present system of prison management, and they 
would in ^’ourse of time receive their liberty. Instead of shuddering at the idea 
of perpetual imprisonment, wc ought to shudder at the idea of murderers ever 
coming out. Those who were so strong in protesting against depriving a prisoner 
of liberty for life, had been for years quite content to banish him to other 
countries. All life sentences should not be sent to a separate prison. A separate 
prison should be for those who had committed murder, and whoso sentence of 
death had been commuted. Prisoners sentenced for other offences ought to go 
through the usual course, with the chance of receiving a remission of their 
sentence. The House of Commons, he thought, would very unwillingly enter 
upon a subject of this kind without greater information than was at present 
possessed as to (he effect of long im])risonments on the continent and elsewhere. 
He would like to sec a commission issued to collect such information. 

Mr. T, B. LI. Baklii said he would recommend tw o classes of life sentences — 
first, for monomaniacs, who were not fit to beat large ; and second, for those who 
should have a chance of release or ticket- of- leave, but who should be under the 
life-long surveil lance of the police, and liable to be brought back if guilty of 
misconduct. 

Lord Teignmouth thought tlie penal servitude system might be expanded and 
improved, so as to relieve the prison*^, the colonics, and thcgallow’s. He thought 
Parliament had erred in extending tlu* period from three years to five and from 
five to seven ; for chairmen of (luarter seasionj,^thcr thafi impose such sentences, 
sent criminals to the county prison.*^. Hj itelieved if Sir W. Crofton’s suggestions 
were carried out, that capital punishment might be abolished. He objected, how- 
ever, to that part of the resolution which declared that liberation should be the 
exception and not the rule. 

Sir Baldwin Leighton said he believed, from w^hat he had seen in France 
and Belgium, that perpetual imprisonment was detrimental to health. At a 
prison near Brussels, he saw jars of cod liver oil, which W’ere administered 
In lieu of a higher scale of diet. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimonsly. 

^ Mr. E. Ashworth remarked that society generally revolted at taking away 
life, and there should, therefore, be a special prison for murderers and those whose 
frequent commission of serious offences rendered them dangerous to the com- 
munity. The percentage of crime in Manchester was double that of Salford and 
the adjoining townships, while in Liverpool it was treble that of the rural 
districts. He moved the following resolution : — 

“That the opinion of thof-e qualified to judge induces the conclusion that the 
retention *of this ela.s8 of prisoners under these circumstances in the ordinary 
convict prisons would be attended with danger to those establishments, and be 
detrimental to the prisoners ; and that it therefore appears to be absolutely neces- 
sary to institute a special prison for the purpose, if possible, on some island 
near our own shore, in which a special treatment could be carried on suitable 
to the peculiar position of tbc inmates.*’ 

The Right Hon. Joseph Napier seconded the resolution, which was also 
carried unanimously. 
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THE EXTENSION OP COEONEES’ JURISDICTION. 

In what other puhlic Institutions besides Gaols is it expedient 
that Coroners should be required to hold Inquests in all cases 
of Death 9 

Tbo papers by Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Pope on this subject will 
be found at pp. 228, 232. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hr. Cartwright remarked on the importance of making inquests imperative 
in lunatic asylums, lie did not believe that the managers or ratepayers would 
neglect or inhict injury on their patients out of deliberate cruelty ; but there wa« 
always a desire to economize expense ; and, by small degrees, this desire might 
gradually extend to matters affecting life. Wherever a man was deprived of 
personal liberty, it was nccessany to provide against the i)ossibility of injurious 
treatment, and inmates of asylums would feel less constraint in giving evidence 
if an inquest were imperative, than ifa special investigation was only occasionally 
ordered. There should be publicity given to all investigations. He held that 
lawyers were the best men to fill the office ot Coroner. 

Hr. A. 0. Charles read the following extract from a letter on this subjeo 
from the Rev. Thomas Carter, chaplain of the Liverpool Gaol: — “1 have 
always had a strong feeling that in all cases of death of a juvenile under convic- 
tion in a reformatory, whether from accid' nt or natural causes, there ought to be' 
an inquest; or, at all events, that notice of death ought to be immediately sent 
to the Coroner, leaving it to his judgment wdicther he w’ould hold an inquest. 
Under the old Gaol Act, seme nmintainrd that a Coroner w'as not obliged to hold 
an inquest on receiving notice ot a de-uh in gaol, but under the recent Act of 
1865, It is imperative on him tu do tv/.^and 1 cannot see why the proTision does 
not extend to reformatories also since the .'<u}»je<;ts or inmates there are as much 
under legal detention as they would bein a gaql^ and both are in a sense public 
institutions. I urged this mutter on Mr. Sydney Turner, the Inspector of Refor- 
matories, when the Retormatory Act ot lUsl Session was under pieparation, and 
also upon some members of the government whilst the measure was l)efore the 
house, but without effect, and I am rather glad at the pros poet now presenting 
itself of public attention being likely to be diiccled to it llirough the medium of 
the Social Science Association. In thecaFC of gaol iinjiicpfs, the Coroner usually 
charges the jury to the effect that the inquiry is called for, not because of any 
suspicion of ucglect or untairpluy, )>ut for the purpose of conveying to the public 
an assurance inat tliough a prisoner, and shut out from the attention and sym- 
pathy of his own family and friends, every attention and care had been bestowed 
on the deceased. If such a guaiantce is deemed necessary in the case of prisoners 
witnin the walls of a public gaol, it cannot be inuppropriate in the case of 
prisoners (for legally rcfoniiatory subjects arc only prisoners after all, under 
another name) detained within the limits of a reformatory institutioii ; indeed, 
to me it appeors more necessary in a reformutory than in a gaol, for whereas in 
the latter, in every case, there must be a chaplain, a surgeon— responsible men, 
controlled by visiting justices, — to the former, the reformatoiy, those functionaries 
need not be attached, and in very few instances are they found. There are 
managing committees, certainly, but these arc not necessarily composed of 
responsible men in the sense in which magistrates are responsible. The dietary 
of gaols must be sanctioned by ibo Secretory of State, a sufficient protection that 
that element of health is "sulEKclont, if not ample; but in a reformatory there is 
always a temptation to economise under that bead, a principle apt to be carried 
too far. Now, the liability to the scrutiny of a coroner^s jury would secure proper 
attention, not only to this point, but also to every other department of manage* 
meut. For these reasons, therefore, I say a retormatory is a public institution 
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in which it is expedient that Coroners should be required to hold inquests in all 
cases of death. 

’ Mr. E. W. Cox said in the country districts there was very little difiSculty m 
determining whether an investigation should take place in case of death, but it 
was very different in London, and he presumed in all large towns. It was im- 
possible for a Coroner .to know individually of all deaths that oeouired, or the 
cause of ^em. He must be dependent on some informant not only as to the fact 
of the death, but whether it were one which ought to be inquired into or not He 
was oUiged to have a number of informers, sometimes low class Of wersons, 
who were easily bribed, so that the most suspicious cases were^ Often the least 
likely to reach the Coronei^s ear. Very great improvement might be made in the 
machinery. A man on whom they could depend might be appoinM^ whose duty 
it would be to obtain information of every death, and to determine whether it 
was a case to go before a Coroner and jury. This would involve great cost, 
and this, though a secondary matter, was very important. He quite agreed that 
inquests should be held in reformatories, and he would have inquests held on 
persons dying in asylums. As to the workhouses, he held that the guardians, 
being elected by the ratepayers, would take care that nothing improper was 
carried on, and that so far inquests were unnecessary there. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr, Cox gave a very unfavourable des^ription of inquest jurymen. 

Mr. Shepherd urged the importance of inquests in all cases of sudden 
deaths, and instanced the number of children whose deaths were ascribed to 
being overlaid in bed as a proof. Though the law did not require inquests in 
asylums except for criminal lunatics, he contended they should be obligatory in 
all asylums, and in workhouses too, both to shield the officers from suspicion, and 
to secure the proper treatment of the inmates. A pauper might enter a work- 
house, and die from what appeared to be natural causes, but it was quite possible 
that he might have been nevertheless ill-treated or ill-fed, and it was necessary 
that an inquest should be held on him. Inquests ought also to bo held in 
reformatories. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said he thought Mr. Cox's description of jurymen 
overcharged, though he admitted ofteif incompetent to decide 

scientific questions. In London, however, jurymen were generally very intel- 
ligent men. It might be undesirable to insist on inquests in private a.sylom8, as 
the relatives of inmates would shrink from the publicity which attended them ; 
but this objection did not apply to public asylums, where it was well known that 
the inmates were paupers. The law required that the superintendents should 
inform the Coroner of every death, and he did not think an inquest should be re- 
quired in every case. As President of the Commission of Lunacy be met with 
frequent and flagrant instances of deaths in these establishments being hushed 
up, the Coroner having taken no notice of them, and the Commissioners had some- 
times heard of them six weeks afterwards, and been obliged to insist on an 
Inquiry. The payment of Coroners by salary instead of by fees was, he con- 
sidered, a most lamentable arrangement, for when a man had a comfortable 
salary he was apt to sit down and enjoy himself. The Commissioners had to 
exercise the most stringent supervision, or great abominations would be 
practised. 

Sir J. tf. WiLMOT supported the proposal of Mr. Cartwright, urging that the 
increased expense ought not to be grudged in securing protection, particularly 
for the poorer classes. He saw no reason for exempting private asylnmsi and 
thought hospitals should also be included, as poor people were often afraid of 
being subjected to experiments. 

Mr. Aspland, from experience as an hospital surgeon, etpressed a low opinion 
of inquests, and pointed out that Coroners often dispensed.with medical examina- 
tions out of regard for the ridiculous economy practised by the authorities* He 
thought the Coroner should be a legal man, and should be assisted by a health 
officer, and, with regard to Sir J. E. Wilmot’s suggestion, he urged the injustice 
of medical men's reputations being sujected to the criticisms of small shopkeepers* 

Dr. Laj^xester pointed out that the attachment of the people to Coroners* In- 
quests was based on the fact that the decision was in the hands of twelve neigh- 
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boiira, and not in ihoflo of one man, and he perhaps a stranger. He believed an 
educated Coroner might often havre a wrong opinion corrected by twelve unedu- 
cated men, and he never tolerated tobacco, or beer, or anything that detraeted 
from the dignity of the inquiry. Even difficult cases they could comprehend if 
they were addressed in Saxon, and not in Latin. He then referred to the mis* 
management of workhouses, which he attributed largely to the incompeteni^ of 
the ^vernors^ and urged the good effect produced by frequent inquests. Ht 
thought that in the case of reformatories also, and many ouast-public institutions^ 
infoimatlon of oeaths should be sent to the Coroner ; ana he made some remarks 
on the imperfect newspaper reports of metropolitan inquests, and on the desirable^ 
neseof more complete information being afforded to Coroners. 

Tbe CaAiBWAN, in closing the discussion, expressed an opinion that the mode 
of electing Coroners might be improved, and that they should be made respon- 
sible to some tribuual. As to inquests in reformatories, they were invariably 
held in that in which he was interestedi and it had always been his impression 
that they were so held by law. 


. INFANTICIDE. 

What are the best means of preventing Infanticide ? 

The papers by Dr. Lankester and Mr. A. H. Safford on this subject 
are given at pp. 216 and 224. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. A. AsptiND was of opinion that the law respecting affiliation was already 
efficient, and that if a mother tailed in obtaining an order, it was generally 
because she did not deser\(r it w b only in extremely rare instances that 
justice miscarried, and then it was becnase the woman failed to bring sufficient 
evidence to support her claim. He doubted the efficacy of more stringent 
legislation, certainty and not severity being the great principle of jurisprudence. 
He believed that the establishment of hospitals for women and children, as had 
been suggested, would be quite ineffective, and could only be applicable in a 
small part of England. The exposure of the women would be the same, and he 
believed they would as soon be exposed at home as in those institutions. In the 
north of England the sense of shame, he regretted to say, did not exist so much ; 
and he had reason to believe that the absence of those qualities which ought to 
guide women in their actions was due to our factory system, which had a great 
deal to do with destroying the reverence for chastity among women. He referred 
to a scheme a friend of his had propounded for making a more (’on>plete analysis 
of the causes of deaths than could be made by the old plau of registration of 
births and deaths; officers should be appointed with districts much smaller than 
the Coroners now had to attend to, in order that they might know of everything 
taking place. They should be medical men, and it should be their duty .to inquire 
into the cause of death. If this plau were adopted it would tend very much to 
lessen the crime of infanticide. 

Mr. C. H. Bracbbbidoe remarked that it was the most modest women who were 
tempted to commit infanticide, and urged that peater facilities should be given 
to women for getting up evidence in cases of this kind. He proposed that there 
should be a fbnd to supply them with the means of obtaining convictions^ the 
money to be refunded by them afterwards : and whereas the onua probatidi rested 
on the girl to prove her case, it should rest on the parish officer. 

Sir J. Bakolby WiLtfOT thought the calculation of Dr. Lankester's, that for 
every known murder of a child there was one unknown, might be applied to almost 
every other kind of offence, such as robbery, burglary » and even in the case of 
murder. There were immense difficnlties surrounding the question how they 
might best deal with infanticide. It would be found that the destruction of these 
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c'»ildrt‘u was not systematic; and in his opinion it was a crime which existed 
only at the birth of the first child, when the feelings of a mother had not taken 
their full <^fioct upon her. After that period infanticide was most rare. As to 
the remedies, he entirely agreed with Dr. liaiikcster’s i)roi)osed ttlterati<»iis in 
criminal law. Persons charged with committing infanticide were farely found 
guilty of that crime by the jury, but only of the lesser otfence, and no doubt juries 
were actuated in this by the feeling that there were circumstances which rendered 
.such a woman the object of peculiar compas.<ion and sympathy. He trusted the 
time was coming when they never would find a woman under siich^circumstanccs 
guilty of murder, ])unishable with death. It was desirable there should be a new 
enactment in relation to the matter. He thought that one of the best remedies 
was that if a child died after living seven days the woman should be subjected to 
a certain punishment, penal servitude being the oxtremo. In London frequently 
t^ bodies of still-born children were taken by a sort of contract by the \iudcr- 
talvers, and buried with scarcely any ceremony whatever, simply in a vooden 
box. He would have all these deaths registered, and the undertakers should 
furnish certificates. The suggestion to have ollicers appointed tln-oughDiit the 
country was valuable, and entitled to consideration. There were means of 
making a man responsible for his illegitimate child ; the dilliculty was nut so 
much want of means as want of necessary evidence in sui)i)ort of the testimony 
of the female herself. There were ample fiicilities for enforcing payment. An- 
other important part of the question \vus seduction, and he thought it ought ft) 
be made the subject of ciiminal i)rocccding, instead of civil, as was at present 
the case. It was one of the very worst crimes of which a man could be guilty, 
and they ought to make the otfender liable to penalty as a misdemeanour, lie 
referred to the system which was found to be in e.xistence in France, namely, of 
families sending out children to nurse, and so getting rid of them ; he could not 
believe it was virtually done with that intention. The police of Paris were 
making inquiries into this enormous state of things. He hoped that we would 
do our utmost to see whether seduction could not be made the subject of a criinU 
nal procedure. 

Mr. T. Chambers, Q.C., M.P., point^^uKthat infanticide generally aro(ie 
from shame when committed immediatelf'al'ter birth, and iVom the ^desire (o get 
rid of an encumbrance when perpetrated later. The feeling of shame could only 
be diminished by lowering the tone of public morals, which would bo^ very 
ill-advised step. The motives to female virtue should be re-enforoed| instead of 
being weakened, and nothing but harm could ensue from mitigating the sbamet 
inconvenience, and hardship of unchastity. He expressed his approval of the 
Boyal Commissioners’ recommendations, and his sense of the importance of 
raising the moral tone of his own sex, though he did not believe the blatne always 
rested with them. As society was at present constituted, it would be a cruel 
kindness to women to teach them to hope that the burden of their shame and 
suffering must not be borne wholly by themselves. He looked for a dimindtlon of 
infanticide from making the punishment ihorc surely consequent ut)on the ednie, 
and more stringent in its character. . > . 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Hancock, the Rev. H. Solly, Mr. 
A. O. Charles, Mr. C. Ratcliff, Dr, Greaves, Rev. J. S. Birley, Mr. R. Dawbarn, 
Dr. Lees, and others. 

Dr. Lamkester, in reply said : The question was not to examine bow so many 
children came unlawfully into the world, but how to prevent their being unlaw- 
fully sent out of it. He considered it was, in a great measure, a domestic 
question, and be accused the women of England — that is, many of them)— of a 
hardness in their conduct to their servants, for he conld not bring himself to 
believe infanticide would be so common if the mothers of families did their duty, 
by including their servants in that kind womanly superinteudence which was the 
best guarantee of the purity of a household. 
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THE TREATMENr OF POLITICAL PKISONERS. 

Mr. J. PoPK Hennessey road a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is an abbreviation : — 

‘‘For the fir^t time in the modern history of England the practice 
of treating political offenders in a manner dilferent from other 
prisoners, was abandoned in December, 1865. “At the present day 
no doctrine is jnorc firmly established in the received code of inter- 
national jurisprudence than that a distinction exists between political 
criminals and ordinary criminals. Modern diplomacy has extended 
this distinction, and made it the subject of friendly intervention white 
such intervention lias been deemed prudent. During the recent 
rebellion in the United States, the British Government expressed a 
hope that the e.Kecutivc at Washington would not allow the political 
prisoners to he treated like common criminals. About the same 
period similar remonstrances were addres.^ed to the government of 
liussiii, and a memorable instance of this benevolent policy was ex- 
hibited hy England and France at the Congress of Paris, in the case 
of Naples. Jt is highly creditable to the government of the United 
States that the British remonstrances were in reality unnecessary. 
Not even during the severest crises of the rebellion, when the passions 
of the North were most inflamed, were the political prisoners aub- 
j^ed to the indignity of being treated like ordinary prisoners. Nor 
at this moment is^ there a single government on^he continent of 
^oirope which does not avoV/'j .similar enlightened policy. . . . 
llie practice heretofore in England also has been in accordance 
with the general instinct of the civilised world. When Mr. Leigh 
Hctlt was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane Gaol ho was not put in 
prison dress, and subjected to the discipline of the prison. He 
was allowed, as a political prisoner, to furnish his rooms and keep 
lerrants.’* Sir John Hobhouse, Mr, Ernest Jones, the Chartists, 
Mr. P’Counell, in 1844, and Mr. Smith O^Brien experienced similar 
l^dq^ence. “It further appears from the journals kept by O'Brien, 
Mitchell, and Meagher, which have been published, that on 
arriving at the penal settlements abroad the. principle of treating 
them'dinoreutly from common convicts was still maintained. In short, 
this principle has been enforced by successive administration^ in this 
country until it was violated by the late government in December, 
1865. In that and the following month a large number of political 
prisoners were sentenced at the special commission in Dublin and 
Corlf: to penal servitude, one for life, others for twenty years, and 
the minority for ten years. The moment sentence was pronounced 
the prisouer was removed to a cell beneath the dock, where his hair 
was cropped close, and las beard and whiskers shaved off ; he was 
then stripped naked, his clothes taken away, and a canvas shirt^and 
the usual coarse brown jacket and trousers of a convict given to him. 
According to the statement mado by Mr. Blake, M.P.j in the House 
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of Commons, which statement 1ms never been contradicted, eac h of 
the political prisoners was heavily ironed previous to being removed. 
The only approach to a favour allowed any of the prisoners was tliat 
accorded to one who was almost totally deaf; he was allowed to carry 
his ear-trumpet, but being handcuffed, he managed with difficulty to 
hold it upder his arm.” At Mountjoy Convict Prison, and afterwards 
at Pentonville and Portland, the Fenians 'were subjected to precisely 
the same discipline as the other convicts, and of the severity of that 
discipline Mr. Hennessey gave a very unfavourable account. On 
behalf of one of the prisoners, his fellow-citizen, John Lynch, he 
wrote to Sir George Grey and received the following answer;— 

^ Home Department January 16tb, 1S66» 

My dear Sir, — ^By the regulations for the government of the 
convict prisons in England, in wdiicb prisoners undergo in sepai*at6 
confinement the first period of a sentence of penal servitude, such 
prisoners are not allowed to receive visits from any strangers until 
after the expiration of six months from the date of the sentence. I 
do not think it would be right to make any exception to this rule in 
the case of the prisoners recently convicted at the special commission 
in Ireland, who are now undergoing their sentence in this country, 
and who are treated in all respects like other prisoners under the 
same sentence. I do not know wdiat arc the statements to which 
you refer as being published in Ireland, as to the treatment of these 
prisoners, but if you will send them to me, I will make any inquirjr, 
that, after read^g them, appears to me to be necessary, and 1 will 
inform you of the result. . . _ 

‘‘Believe me, youfsvery faithfully, 

(Signed) “ G. Gbet. 

“ J. Pope Hennessey, Esq.” 

In less than five months after this Lynch died. Some time before 
his death he had been removed to Woking convict prison. “ Owing 
to the coui’tesy of the present officials at the Home-office, I have been 
enabled to peruse the papers relating to his case, and amongst them 
I read a most touching letter. . It was from the young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married. i\s he did not survive the first six 
months of separate confinement, ho was never permitted to see her 
again, to write to her, or to receive any communication from her or 
from anyone else. The rule was inflexibly applied by Sir George 
Grey vfhiph prevents, a convict from writing or receiving a letter 
except once in six months.” From Pentonville most of the surviv- 
ing political prisoners have been sent to Portland convict prison, 
where they work in gangs with burglai s, murderers, and the lowest 
class of malefactors, and have to perform the roughest and* most 
dangerous kind of manual labour, Mr. Hennessey read the follow- 
ing letter from one of them — the writer was an officer in the 
United States army. He says ; — 

“ I inquired of the governor of the prison, if my l#ttor had been 
forwarded to you ; he told me it was, that there was a letter for me 
from you, which he had suppressed by instructions from head 
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quarters — that, though ‘ tliere was nothing improper in the letter, yet 
it contained political news and was altogether such a one as could 
not be given to a Fenian prisoner.’ Hard as my lot has been up to 
this it will be still harder in the winter. The naturally sound con- 
stitution I inherit has begun to yield, and I feel that it cannot con- 
tinue to endure the strain there is upon it. The hard labour in the 
quarries (wielding sledge-hammers, picks, and crowbars, splitting 
rocks, rolling large stones, and loading railway trucks with them) 
tests my physical powers in the severest manner. In the fond hope 
that this will find you in the enjoyment of good health, and that I may 
be permitted the happiness of receiving your next letter, I remain, 

ever y^urs truly, Chahles Underwood O’Cciwell. 

As to the famous case of the Neapolitan prisoners, Mr. Gladstone, 
in his letter to Lord Aberdeen, p. 16, says, “The political prisoners 
had the privilege, by payment, of a separate chamber off* the former 
and again, “ This was specified to me upon respectable though not 
certain authority,” p. 18; and in another passage he says, “For one 
half-hour in the week they were allowed to see their friends outside 
the prison. This was their sole view of the natural beauties with 
which they were surrounded ; at other times they were exclusively 
within the walls,” p. 29. In a narrative of ten years’ imprisonment 
in the dungeons of Naples, by Antonio Nicolo, political exile, the 
author says (p. 93), “Acuti's measures were well calculated to 
brutalise us, and reduce us the utmost degradation, both physical 
and mental. We,^liowcver, did our best to neutralise their effects, at 
least upon our moral and intelleciual qualities. Two of my companions 
proposed to establish a literaiy society, which was joined by about 
twenty of us. We met every Sunday evening, and each member 
read a composition, either in prose or poetry, which he had written 
during the week. All the political prisoners, whatever their intel- 
lectual or literary attainments, whether learned or perfectly ignorant, 
attended those literary and amusing meetings, and the pleasure we 
derived from them is indescribable. The favourite tlieme was bur- 
lesque poetry against Ferdinand,'’ In con^ideJ•i^g tlie policy of treating 
political like common prisoners we must bear in mind not only that the 
general instinct of the civilised world is against it, but wo should 
i^emember also that history furni^hes us witli innumerable proofs of 
its inevitable failure. No government has ever succeeded in extin* 
gabbing, dkaffectiou by treating political offenders with severity. 
The cruelties under whicli political prisoners in Naples suffered did 
not render the people more loyal, or secure the stability of the 
NcapoUtan throne. Unhappily we need not go abroad for a conclu- 
sive demonstration of the itiexpedieucy and danger of the course 
adopted by the late governm/ent. In sentencing the prisoners the 
judges again and again stated that the disaffection in Ireland was only 
to ^ fouudi^moiig the small shoplteepers and the artistins, and that 
it bad not at all touched the farming classes. Six months passed 
during which the Irish papers teemed with accounts of the penal servi- 
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tude inflicted on the political prisoners. In the month of August 
Lord KimberJej made a statement in the House of Lords, the saddest 
perhaps ever made by a Chief Governor of Ireland, on retiring from 
office. He said that the disaifection had spread widely in spite of his 
firm policy and the repressive punishiiu'nts he liad employed, and that 
it had gone on increasing until at length it had penetrated the farming 
classes throughout the country. There are two objects in punishing 
prisoners — to influence others, and to reform the offenders. Lord 
Kimberley has acknowledged that as regards the primary and im- 
portant object the system adopted has utterly failed. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, as regards the second object, it has likewise 
failed. Whilst it appears to be thus impolitic and dangerous in its 
consequences at home, it certainly docs not improve our reputation 
abroad. I conclude by udng the words of the Lancet : — “ We are 
in great danger of being shamed before the world. Our Russells 
and Gladstones, amid the plaudits of the nation, have called foreign 
despotisms to account again and again for a treatment of political 
convicts, which, though very ugly in its details, was, looking to its 
results, essentially less terrible than that to which the Fenian prison- 
ers arc now subjcctetl. They hav<‘ maintained, or used such language 
that they seemed to maintain, that it was immoral and abominable 
that political prisoners should be treated as common convicts ; and we 
all have cheered them on wdiiie doing so, thanking God that we were 
not as the inhuman Neapolitans ami Austrians. If we were right in 
this, are we right in treating the Irish political convicts os common 
felons?’* 


CARLISLE MEMORIAL RErUGB, 

Miss M. C. Bennett’s Paper (which appeared in full in the 
Reformatory and Refuge Journal^ October^ 1866) gav^ a detailed 
account of the practical working of this Refuge for female convicts* 
** It is not our method,” slie said, “ heca usethe women have arrived 
at the last six months of their penal sentence, to make their work 
easy, or tor give an increase of food. Our diet is sufficient, but not 
indulgent; our labour consists of laundry, needle, and house work, 
and the occupations are changed for most of the women fprtnightly, 
to give all a fair chance during their six months’ sojourn at the 
Refuge of preparing for service and other employments. . . . 
We aim high in our motives for action, and by continually bring- 
ing before the women that we are co-ojierating one with another, to 
80 t upon a firm footing this our new Itcfiige, which is intended to 
be a blessing not only to themselves^ hut to their fellow-prisoners 
who follow tliem, as well as to tlieir country, we entirely do away 
with any necessity for marks, or punishment, or other, stimalus to 
work* Though many say they have never worked so hard in their 
lives, yet iiLUiestiustauces is labour so cheerfully doue that we are 
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ofitentimos obliged to insist upon its being put aside. Wo certainly 
Iiavc our regular hours for work, but many desire to continue it 
during their recreation time. An occasional drone appears in the 
busy hive ; but upon the whole they are far from idle, and now and 
then a word of commendation, or an explanation of how much they 
have earned for the Refuge, puts fresh tire into their efforts; and an 
hour in the evening devoted to music and singing, or some innocent 
amusement in which it is a pleasure to join them, gives great en- 
couragement after tiie day’s toil. . . . During the cholera distress 

they gladly acted upon the suggestion that, by devoting a portion 
of their recreation time to knitting socks and making flannel gar- 
ments, they might do some little towards alleviating the sufferings of 
their fellow creatures. Ninety-four pairs of socks and other articles were 
soon produced, as their offering of sympathy and help. . . . The 

conduct of the women has been most satisfactory. Little irregulari- 
ties and sliarpncss of temper are occasionally to be heard and seen ; 
but only in one instance Iiave we been obliged to resort to the punish- 
ment of sending back to prison, and in that case the woman had been 
but a few weeks with ns, wlum she took the opportunity of revengiug 
an old Brixton quarrel. With regard to our numbers, up to the 
end of August there had been 120 admitted ; of these, seventy had 
been discharged, thirty being sent to service as cooks, housemaids, 
nurses, general servants, and laundry maids ; thirty-eight returned to 
their friends; ^onc sent to an infirmary; and one* remitted to ]\;fillbank 
for misconduct. Out of the seventy — seven liave returned to their 
evil courses, and Are re-couvicted. Those were all women who had 
been convicted many times, and most of them had been in our Refuge 
but two, three, or four months. There are others who give us much 
anxiety, but there are many affording us much encouragement^ and 
canaing our brightest hopes to be realized.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Christian Nicoll read a paper “Oa the Employment of 
Beformatory Inmates,” showing from her experience, ns Superinten- 
dent of the Girls’ Reformatory, at Hampstead, that iudustrial 
occupation may be carried on to the extent of producing considerable 
profit, witiiout exacting from the girls a greater amount of work 
than is in itself desirable for their iudustrial trainiug and general 
reformatiou. This iudustrial training, in addition to giving tlie 
pupils, the means of gaining their living when they leave the school, 
is found to be an excellent adjunct to religious, moml, and mental 
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instruction. In the Hampstead Reformatory, where above half the 
inmates are upwards of 17 years of ago, hard work does not at all 
detract either from their appearance or health, and with an average 
number of 95 girls, nearly £600 profit was realised last year by 
laundry work alone. 

The Rev, Ishmakl Fisir, in “Notes on the Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools Acts, 1866,** pointed out the new provisions of 
these Acts as now consolidated and amended. The rules of a 
reformatory are now required to be approved by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; reformatory officers ai'e constituent 
constables; no child under ten is to be sent to a reformatory, unless it 
has been previously charged with. some crime, — the intention being 
that such young children should on first conviction for any offence be 
sent to an industrial school, and thus avoid the preliminary im- 
prisonment required on committal to a reformatory; the power of 
licensing for three months instead of one is given, as also tlie power 
of renewal; the power of apprenticing (and that, too, without the 
consent of the family, is also given); the mode of procedure against 
parents for compelling payment towards maintenance is improved, 
"and is put entirely into the hands of the inspector; facilities are 
given by which prison authorities can make grants to reformatories — 
not only for maintenance, but also towards erection or enlargement 
of buildings, purchase of land, and management. The principal 
point in the Industrial Schools Act, beyond its general assimilation 
to the Reformatory Act, and its being made permanent, is in the 
fuller description of the class of cliildfiffh to be sent to such schools. 

The Rev, A. K, McCallu 31 contributed a paper “On Preliminary 
Imprisonment as a Qualification for Admission into Reformatories,*' 
urging that this imprisonment is a cruel injustice. To affix the 
prison brand on a child who has been the unconscious victim of 
parental depravity, or the tool of an experienced criminal, is to do 
him an irreparable wrong. The prison to such young persons, how-* 
ever separated criminals may be kept, brings them into contact with 
hardened felons, and takes away the salutary dread they ouce had of 
a gaol. To young persons the Reformatory where they are to work 
hard, and be detained from liberty, is sufficiently penal. Discretionary 
power should bo vested in the magistrates to consider every case on 
its own merits, and to award the preliminary imprisonment, only in 
those cases where previous crime seems to render it essential. In 
the case of neglected children who have thus become criminal, their 
parents should be sharply dealt with, and compelled to aid to the 
utmost towards their support. 

Mr. William Tallaok, in a paper on British Columbia as a Suit- 
able Location for Disciplined Convicts," stated that, owing to the 
severity of the climate in winter, and the imperfect development of 
agriciiUttre, the population of British Columbia has been decreasing, 
nptwitbitandixig the advantages of the gold fields. The great want 
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of roads, hedges, and other means of communication, point to the 
desirableness of employing convict labour there, as was done with so 
much success in Tasmania. While the promiscuous deportation of 
convicts -had been rightly condemned, the plans adopted in Western 
Australia had been most successful, and, to a young colony, the 
transportation of convicts carefully selected — such, for instance, as 
the men in the intermediate stage of the Irish system — would be of 
immense value. 

Mr. C. H. Bracebridge read a paper “ On the Mode of Inflicting 
the Punishment of Death,” in which he argued that, as under the 
new Bill for capital punishment the spectacle of an execution in 
public was to be discontinued, and nothing in the way of aggravated 
pain was intended, the method of inflicting death for many years 
used in Spain — the garotte — was preferable to that used in England, 
for the following reasons: — 

1. It was equable in pain to all, and therefore more just. 

2. The preparations were more easy and less exciting; therefore 
it was more humane. 

3. It was less painful to the feelings of all oflicials, therefore more 
convenient to the general service. 

4. It was less expensive, and far less disturbing to the whol6 
staff and economy of a gaol. 

5. It was scarcely possible for accident to disturb the proceedings 
and their result. 

6. In the case ^of women it was far more decent, and respected 
their more nervous temperau.jnt, ^vhich in most cases makes the 
punishment of hanging more severe to women than to men. 
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Report of the Standing Committee of the Department. 

RE{»rLT3 OF THE REVISED CODE. 

T he amount ^pent in annual p-ants (exclusive of IniiMiiify grants) 
to elementary schools in En^laiul and Wales v as Irom £6*0,000 
to £70,000* less in I860 than in 1861, though the number of children 
inspected was greater )>y 217,365, being 1,246,055 against 1,028,600, 
As the contributions of subscribers, though they have increased more 
than in proportion to the increase of scholars, do not by any means 
make good the loss, either education must have been cheapened, or 
else the working classes niu>t have taken more of the burden upon 
themselvesr There can be little <loubt that a deficit has been avoided 
by a combination of both oaux'S. The eeonomy, not to say parsimony, 
necessitated in many schools has, no do«t)t, slighlly lessened the average 
cost of education, while the new method of examination has eflectually 
guarded against any consequent deterioration in the teaching. The 
continued solvency of most schools, however, is rather duo to the 
higher rale of fees exacted from the parents. This apjiears already 
from a comparison of certain tigures taken from the reports for tho 
years (ending August 3ist) 1^65 and 1861 respectively; though, 
probably, as the financial stress occasioned liy the new system was 
not fully felt till within the last twelvemonth, the next returns will 
show the growth of tho burden laid on the parents still more deci- 
sively. Excluding in each year those schools from which trustworthy 
retjpns had not been rendered, we find as follows 

Voluntary Contributions. Fees. Averago Aitsndatise. 

1861' £248,189* ... £268,602t 716,911* 

1865 310,670 ... 349,741 ... 860,963 

Increase £62,481 £81,139 144,052 

* Owing to frequent changes in their form, andjto a want of adequate care In 
their preRaralion, the financial statements and tables issued by the CommUtee of 
Council on Education arc by no means an easy study. The student must often 
l>e content with an approximation — in the present cose with a rough approxi- 
mation. 

f As approximation only, though a close one. 
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That is <0 sav, 'wliilo wllliin foiir yojir.:? tlio luiiiibor of scholars 
Jitwl increased 20 ])er cent., and the voluntary contributions 25 per 
cent., the children’s payments had grown noicss than 30 per cent. 

But for one very serious consequence this result would be a subject 
for unmixed congratulation. There is too much reason to believe 
that the necessity for wringing higher fees from the children is sifting 
out the poore-t. In other words, the revised code is checking the 
sprqad of education among the lowest and most helpless classes, even 
if it is not losing ground that had previously been gained. ‘‘In 
several cases,” says Mr. Kennedy, “ the fees have been raised either 
by the manag('rs themselves, or by the teacher who forms the school. 
This practice 1 consider to be greatly deprecated, as making the schools 
over to a class of children for whom they were not intended.” 

The tendency to contract the facilities for education previously 
offered to the ])oorest classes is the worst result of the revised code. 
A less, but still very serious evil is the great reduction in the number 
of pupil teachers, which threatens both a deterioration and a scarcity 
in a future suj)ply of trained masters and mistresses. In three years 
there has been a decrease of 28*7 per cent. T1 k‘ numbers were 15,752 
in 1863, and had fallen to 1 1,221 in 1865. It may be that there was 
at the foiTner date an over-abundant su])})ly ; but still the Committee 
of Council themselves confess that they “ think this diminution greater 
thau is desirable.” 

Against llu^^e drawbacks, however, on the \alue of the new code a 
considerable s(d off can lu; made. The progress c)f education seems to 
have recovered from the check given to it by the recent changes, and 
the Committee of Council an‘ enabled to report that — “During the 
year (ending 31st August) 1865, as compared with 18G4, the number 
of schools, or of de])artments of schools under .‘separate teachers, which 
were actually inspected, was increased by 1.132, and the number of 
children by 112,764. The numlMU* of certificated teachers was 
increased by 1,073. The number of new school-hou^cs built was 65, 
comprising (besides class-rooms) 106 princi[)al school-rooms, and 46 
dwellings for teachers ; 46 otlier schools were enlnrg(‘d, improved, or 
furnished afresh ; accommodation was creatt*d for 15,302 children, 
exclusive of the schools improved or newly furnished, * but not 
^larged.” Unquestionably, therefore, there is still in progress ** a 
lateral though not a vertical extension ” of education. There can be 
little doubt, moreover, that the education given in the elements, is on 
the v^hdle more thorough now than before, and that in return for the 
annual grant the country is getting its money’s worth more completely 
thau at atoy previous period. Nevertheless, the conviction is deepening 
that the remodelled system will nevpr, as it stands, meet the require- 
ments of the country. The new code sits uneasily on all concerned. 
There is a strain on the poorer parents, who Me pinched to pay the 
higher scale of fees ; on the managers, who dislike and evade their 
Utilities I on thp teachers, who hi^ve suffered an increase of anxieties 
and a decrease of income. I were to say,” wi'ites Mr. Kennedy, 
“ that the teachers of schools were carrying on ^eir work with the 
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same zeal and heartiness now as they did n few years ago, I should 
say what is not true. They theniseives arc fully conscious that they 
do network so much cov$Kimorc was the case a little time back ; and 
among otlier facts which prove this, is the number of teachers Avho 
leave our National Church schools for the purpose of setting up private 
schools, or for some other employment.” 

The Committee of Council close their last report by a quotation 
from Mr. Moncreitf : — “ I have a strong feeling that the present duty 
of every true educationist is, not indeed to change or even to modify 
his views, but honestly to work the systAn as it stands till sufficient 
experience has been gained to guide to future legislation Nothing 
has stood, nothing now stand>, more in the way of progress than the 
want of confidence engendered by fre(iuent changes.” There is no 
denying the truth of this : and yet williin two months of tlie issue of 
this report Sir John Pakington’s Committee eireulate tlieir chainnaifs 
draft report (not adopted, it is true, hut to a great extent borne out 
by the printed evidence), in whicli most radical changes are recom- 
mended. The Committee thcni'-elves shrank from approving of his, 
or making any otlier proposals — not indeed from any belief that none 
were needed, but because was obviously undesirable to dislinb 
and unsettle the minds of those who were actively engaged in the pro- 
motion of the existing system, unless there was a clear prospect of 
aiTiving at conclusions, which it might reasonably be expected that 
the legislature would adopt.” It is to be hoped, however, that they 
will be, as they suggest, rc-appoiiited next year to prepare a report. 

• 

THE children’s employment commission. 

The inquiries of the Children’s Employment Commission, in 
reference to trades and manufactures not already regulated by Jaw, 
have been brought to a conclusion. The Bill which was in course of 
preparation, to give effect to tlic recommendations of the Commission, 
will doubtless be proceeded with by the present government. The 
first report of the commission resulted in the P'actory Acts Extension 
Act, 1864,, which placed the potteries and five other branches of 
manufacture under regulation, and added about 50,000 persons to the 
(in round numbers) 800,000 under protective legislation. To these 
numbers the Commissioners, in tlieir four last reports, propose to add 
no less than 1,400,000 children, young jicrsons, and 'women. About 
one-half of ^these are so employed as to cause them to fall readily 
under the general system gf the Factory Acts, The rest, if nothing 
further could be done for them, would at all events, the Commissioners 
think, be greatly benefitted by a more limited Act, defining the hours 
of lAlK)ur. One important recommendation of this commission uvas 
embodied in the amended Public Health Act of last session ; namely, 
that all factories, workshops, or work places, not already under the 
Factory Acts^ or the Bakehouses Regulation Act, are notr* i^eed 
under the sanitary inspection of the local authorities ; so that hence* 
forward there will be no excuse for any factory, or oth)^ pigee of 
m anufafeture, not being kept in a cleanly state, or not being ventilated 
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ill such a manner, ‘‘as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, 
any gases, Vapours, dust, or other impurities generated in the bourse 
of the work cari-ied on therein, that are a nuisance, or injurious or dan- 
gerous to heal 111 ; ” and if such places of work should be “ so over- 
crowded, while work is carried on, as to be dangerous or prejudicial 
to the health ol‘ those employed therein,” they are declared to be a 
nuisance,” and may be dealt with accordingly. 

When the legislation resulting from this commission is completed, 
it is not too much to anticipate that it will have a vast effect upon the 
health, intelligence, and happiness of the whole manufacturing popu- 
lation. The Commissioners have drawn atleiition in their last report 
to the necessity of still further amending the Act relating to the 
employment of climbing boys ; and they also shew that the frightful 
amount of serious accidents in the flax-scutcliing mills in Ireland 
calls loudly for legislative interference. Their inquiry into the 
employment of women and children in “ gangs,” in some agricultural 
districts, is still progressing. 

THE SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

The Commission appointed by Her Majesty, in December 1864, to . 
inquire into the state of education in England, in schools not within 
the scope of the two recent commissions on popular education and on 
nine specified public schools respectively, has been occupied in taking 
further evidence. The legal administration and refonn of charitable 
trusts, so far us regards (‘ducation, have specially engaged their atten- 
tion. Lord Weslbuiy, Lord Koinilly, Vice-Chaneellor Wood, the late 
Attorney- General, Mr. Hill, one of the Charity Commissioners, and 
Mr. Hare, Inspector of Charities, have all giv(*ii valuable evidence on 
this branch of the subj(*et. Several ladies liave favoured the Com- 
missioners by attending before them as .witnesses in relation to the 
education of girls ; and 1 1. R. II. the Duk(* of Cambridge gave evi- 
dence on Christ’s Hospital, of which he is pioideiit. 

Meanwhile assistant-commissioners continued the diligent inspection 
of the districts originally assigned them ; and on the completion of 
their work the Commissioners iiiMitiited an examination of all the 
endowed schools, founded as grammar schools, or reported to be such, 
which wore not included in tlic districts previousl}" inspected. The 
reports of all the assistant-i'cmmissioiiers are already, or shortly will 
be, in the hands of the Commissioners, who are now engaged in pre- 
paring a report out of the mass of materials that has been collected. 

It is believed that this report will be found to contain more interesting 
and authentic information relating to the endowed grammar schools 
(about 800 in number), than has hitherto been in the possession of the 
publici oe even in existence at ill. 

j . ' i,it • -i ' 

OF 0£ltu TO TBB ONlVSKSITr XOCAX XXAMlKAtriOMS. 

The extension of the Cmnhridge local examinattons to jgvls has 
worked Well, aS is shown b^toe tollowlnjg remarks, extracted 
the i^ortof tlte Sjmdieato a;p^inted to itonduct- these examinations : — 
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** The local cxamiuatious of girls were held nt six places : Brighion, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Manchester, London, and Sheffield. * The total 
number of students present was 126 — 76 seniors and 50 juniors. 130 
had entered, of whom four were prevented from attending by illness 
or other causes. 

Although no general examination of girls has been held before, and 
therefore no complete comparison can bo made between the results of 
this and former years, yet the trial examination, held in London in 
1863, affords some material for comparing the work done in a few of 
the subjects. It is satisfactory, in particular, fo remark that the 
arithmetic, in that year so disastrous, especially to the seniors, of whom 
more than 90 per cent, were rejected in this subject alone, has this 
year been very successful. Indeed, of the whole number of candidates 
no more than three failed in it. 

“ As this is the first attempt at extending the scheme to girls, it is 
right to say something of the reports of the local examiners at the 
different centres. One writes : — ‘‘ I conducted the girls’ examination 
in London ; everything went on quite as regularly and quietly as at any 
examination at which I have been present. The girls seemed to take 
a great interest in it, and worked at their papers in a very business-liko 
way, and for the whole time allotted to them. 1 was quite struck with 
the easy way in which they bore the stress of the examination. I 
could not detect any flagging of interest, or any sign of weariness, or 
any ill effect upon them whatever.” All the other examiners speak or 
write in similar terms. 

Wlietlier owing to the admission of girls, or to some other cause 
unknown, the year 1865 was marked by an unprecedented increase 
in the number of male candidates. In 1864, the number of boys 
entered for examination was 974, in 1865 it was 1347, being an 
increase of 373. 

A similar extension of the Durham local examination has been 
authorized by the university, and comes into operation this year. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL3. 

' At the end of May last Lord Clarendon brought into the House of 
Lords the Public Schools Bill of the previous year, as amended by 
the select committee to which it had been referred. The gist of the 
amendec4 Bill was to give the governing bodies of the various schools 
power to alter and revise their statutes, subject to the restriction that 
the new statutes should be approved by a special commission appointed 
for the purpose, and sanctioned by the Queen in Council. If, however, 
the governing bodies made no use, or an inadequate use, of their 
powers, they were, unless the Crown granted further grace, to lapse 
into thO' hands of the special commission on the 1st of January, 
1868. The Bill passed the House of Lords, but was never introduced 
into the House of Commons, owing to the stress of politics. Its 
revival from its present condition of suspended animation may bo con- 
Adently looked for next year. 
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EDUCATION OF THE MANUAL-LABOUR CLASS. 


By what means can the impediments to the Education of Children 
of the ManuaULahour class, arising from the ajiathy or poverty 
of Parents^ and the Claims of the Market for Labour, be most 
effectually removed'l ” By J. A. Bremneii, on behalf of the 
Manchester Educational Aid Society, 

T he intention of the following paper is briefly to describe what 
were the circumstances which led to the formation of the society 
known by the name of the “ Educational Aid Society,” — the principles 
upon which it was to be conducted, — the organization by which they 
liaye been caiTied into action, — the results wliich have been actually 
obtained, — and the conclusions which ha^e been arrived at by those 
who have superintended its operations ; in the hope that the experience 
of the society may do something towards a satisfactory answer to the 
question put by the Congress on the subject of primary education. 

In dealing with the two heads of this subject, viz., a want of 
education, and the impediments to a remedy, it is proposed ^to confine 
our attention for tlic most part to Manchester ana Salford — first, 
because, from the Congress a^-snnbJing Jiere, special reference to these 
districts seems appropriate ; and secondly, because, by means of the 
Educational Aid Society, very valuable statistics are placed within our 
reach, thereby throwing considerable light on the education and social 
condition of the population around us. 

If these districts be taken as an average of other centres of popu- 
lation, it will be evident that education among the lower sections of the 
people throughout the kingdom is not on the increase. A comparison 
of the statistics of the years 1834 and 18()1 shows that whereas thirty 
years since there was one day scholar for erery 10 33 of population, 
in 1861 there was only one for every 11*00 of the population, — or, in 
other words, in 1834 there were 967 day ‘scholars tor every 10,000 
inhabitants; while in 1861, there were only 908 for the same number 
of inhabitants. 

According tu the census of 1861, it was estimated that the number 
of children of school age — ue,, between three and twelve, or five and 
fourteen years — in the boroughs of Manchester and Salford, was 
94,456. Iti 1862, the Manchester Statistical Society estimated the 
number of children at schools in the two boroughs to be only 41,848, 
leaving 52,698 as the number of chihiren not attending school. 
Taking tliese two ^ facts together, — that tho numbers of children not 
tittending school are on the increase, and that these numbers four 
years since had reached a maximum of 52,698, — a more. weighty and 
alarming statement could scarcely bo made. 

A few months since tho visitor of the Educational Aid Society called 

X 2 
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at all the day-schools in Manchester and Salford, in order to ascertain 
the number of scholars and the average school attendance. Most of 
the schools were indicated by the municipal authorities, and in all cases 
the visitor was well received, except at two small private schools. 
The statistics were furnished by the schoolmasters themselves. In all, 
399 schools were visited, contained within 63 parishes. The results 
were as follows 

1864. 1865. 

Number of scholars on books 50,098 ...... 55,000 

Average attendance 35,200 38,038 

Per centage of attendance 70*0 69*0 

The slight falling -off in attendance is unimportant. The increase of 
nearly 5,000 in the numbers on the books in one year is worthy of 
remaik, as much of this is doubtless due to the work of the Educational 
Aid Society. At the end of 1865 the numbers actually attending 
school through the agency of the society were 7,200. But the actual 
gross increase from 1864 to 1865 was only 5,000 ; so that, apart from 
the efforts of the Educational Aid Society, the decrease of scholars 
would probably have bGcu very serious. 

Making allowance for the increase of population since 1861, the 
number of children of school age in 1866 may be estimated at 
104,000. Deduct from this 55,000, the number of children on the 
books of all the schools (according to the Report of the Educational Aid 
Society’s School Visitation), and there remain 49,000 as the number 
not attending school. 

The part taken by the government in promoting popular cdy cation 
has done much good in one direction, viz., in raising the standard of 
knowledge imparted at public schools, and in providing well-trained and 
certificated teachers. But the lowest classes remain untouched and 
unbenefited by the government grants, inasmuch as these grants act 
chiefly as a bounty upon children who are already at school, but do 
not in any case provide fees for those who arc unable to pay for them- 
selves. Thus, the government grants are almost wholly absorbed by 
the upper grades of the industrious orders, the children of the lower 
sections being excluded. This statement is confirmed by the following 
extract from the minutes of “ The Proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee on Education,” recently published by order of the House of 
Commons. 

Minute No. 16 states — 2. ‘‘That the present system is partial, 
incomplete, and too highly centralized.” 2. “That the Educational 
Department, as at present constituted, is not well adapted for the 
administration of a system so reformed as to reach every part of the 
countiy.” Further on, Mr. Bruce’s language is not less decided. He 
says — “The system is an imperfect system beyond all doubt; and 
that under this system the grants given are in some cases insufficient 
and in others not wanted.” And under the head of “Neglected 
Districts,” or parishes not benefited by Government grants, it is stated 
“There were more than 11,000 parishes which derived no assistance 
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from what is called our Educational System, and the population of 
those pari^es may fairly be estimated at not les^ than 6,000,000.” 

Eactoiy schools, also, have been less efficient than is generally 
supposed. Pi’om Mr. Ilorner’s^stimony, the provisions of the Factory 
Act are easily evaded. He says that ‘‘ a large proportion of the children 
employed in factories who obtain certificates of attendance at school 
have received no instruction at all.” 

Under these circumstances the following statistics of a sewing 
school, supported by the Provident Society in Manchester during the 
late cotton crisis, will create little surprise. The number of young 
women from 16 to 23 years of age that piissecl through this sewing 
school was 963. Only 199 could read and write. There can be no 
doubt the great proportion ()f those young women had been scholars 
in factory schools. 

Kagged schools have in their sphere done good, but their power is 
necessarily circumscribed. We are forced to the conclusion that all 
existing educational appliances are inadequate. 

Dee^y im])ressod by this consideration, the late Mr. Edward 
Bro.thcrtoii quietly and unostentatiously devoted himself to the work 
of visiting the abodes of ignorance and wreteliodness ; and having 
collected a large amount of information lie made it known to others. 
His singleness of purpose, his self-denying labours, las persuasive and 
irresistible reasoning, and his sound practical wisdom, so impressed 
those to whom he applied that tiny me't each other again and again to 
consider what could be done, and the result was the formation of the 
Education Aid Society in the early part of the year 1864. 

It was shewn that— «(l) Tin? Government grants fail to send to 
school all children whose parents are unable to pay school-fees, and 
(2) in consequence of this many schools under Government inspection 
are only partially filled. (3) Such a society could be useful, therefore, 
in aiding deserving parents to j)ay school-fees, and tluis extending 
education even without building new schools. (4) This could be doue 
without touching on the religious ditfieiilty, by giving the parent or 
guardian in every ease tlie <‘hoice of seliool. 

By this practical plan of “Education Aid,” existing machinery 
could at once be set to work to provide iiistriictiou for the children of 
parents who, being unable to pay, are yet willing to send their children 
to school. 

The object in view being largo and catholic, men of different 
religious and political creeds came spontaneously together to form the 
society. There was danger of disunion in bringing ^together in- 
dividuals so differently constituted ; but tlie case being urgent, it was 
felt that this was no time to discuss theories, tlicy wore met to act 
and to work. Thus, by a system of mutual forbearance, real progress 
was made, and the society Ayas launched. It is strong evidence of the 
Bpii'it animating the committee that^ the members liaA^e laboured 
together for nearly three years withoiif once dividing as a committee 
on any, one point. The society also having gained the confidence of 
the public, and having been accepted by the conductors of the various 
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uchools, it is jTelt that its experience may justly be regarded as a ti ial 
of the Yoluntaiy system under the most fhvourable circumstances* 

The society employs duly qualified visitors ; whose duty is to go 
from house to house^ to inquire into |he circumstances of applicants 
for aid. The usual practice is to pay p^irt of the school lees^ ^here 
the income of the family exceeds Is. 9d. per head per week, exclusive 
of rent, and the whole of the fees when the income is below that sum, 
always giving the parent the choice of school. 

It would naturally be inferred that a society based on such broad 
yet simple principles would be powerful to reduce the amount of 
educational want, — it would seem as if its ability to educate could only 
be limited by the means which public subscriptions placed at its dis- 
posal. But these reasonable expectations have been disappointed. 
Notwithstanding liberal support from the public, and unflagging zeal 
on the part of the othcers of the society, the result is most dis- 
couraging. The ex})erience of the society chiefly goes to prove the 
inadequacy of voluntary cflbrt to remove ‘‘ the impediments to the 
education of the manual-labour class.” 

The Educational Aid Society had not been long in operation when a 
number of the school grants which had been made at .the request of 
parents were found to be unused, and ere long a serious fulling off in 
the applications fljr grants was observable. In place of finding an 
eager demand for grants beyond the means of supply, our aid was 
unappreciated by many of that very class wlioin it was most intended 
to benefit. At the cUjh! of the year 186T, after seven or eight months* 
operations, we found the — , 

No. of grants current to be 4,978 ) - 

„ children at school, only 3,701 ) ^ 

The gulf between the number of grants current and the number of 
children attending school went on widening, until after another year’s 
work, or at the close of 1 865, we stood thus — 

No. of grants current 13,280 ) ^ 

„ children attending school 7,200 j 

And now the position is — 

No. of grants current, about 24,000 1 .v 

„ children attending school, about 12,000 j 

In round numbers, wc can only succeed in sending to school about 
50*0 of the diildren whose circumstances entitle them to our aid. 

In arranging the information collected by our visitors lu the course 
of their labours, it is convenient to arrange the working classes , and 
the poor as follows : — 

1. The thoroughly respectable working people and small shopkeepers 
in good circumstances, who arc* able and willing to educate their chil- 
dren. These are iudopeadent of our aid, but they absorb a great 
proportion of the government grants. 
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. 2. A class equally respectable in character aud aims in life, but 
struggling against narrow aud uncertain means, arising from irregular 
employment, and perhaps burdened with large families* These per- 
sons gladly accept aid, and send their children to school, willingt/ 
paying a portion of the fees. 

3. That portion of the manual-labour class who are in receipt of 
ample wages, and yet refuse to pay for their children’s education* 
These our society^ by its constitution, cannot aid ; consequently 
the children of such parents go to swell the increasing mass of 
ignorance. 

4. The lowest depth, composed of the beggar or criminal class, 
whose offspring are brought up to beg or to steal, and to lead an 
utterly immoral life. The parents of this class are naturally opposed 
to their 'childrea’s education. This class our society is unable to 
draw off, to any sensible extent, irom the contaminations of their 
homes. 

As a remedy for the falling-off in the applications for school grants 
the society organized a syhteniatic canvass or visitation of the poor 
districts of the two boroughs. In order to obtain impartial or average 
results, Manchester and Salford were divided into 144 equal portions 
on the map — sections being visited widely aj)art. The statistics thus 
gathered arc valuable, not only as throwing light on the actual educa- 
tional position, hut also as revealing the moral aud sanitary condition 
of the poorer classes. The facts which these labours disclose are 
indeed calculated to arouse tiie whole country to a feeling of deep 
anxiety. Not only is there a pitiable lack of education among the 
manual-labour class, hut the habits of the })eoj)le iu the lowest districts 
are found to be antagonistic to the order aud civilization by which 
they are surrounded. 

During this canvass, uj) to the close of 18Go, 7,650 families with 
children were visited. Tliese families consisted of 37,965 persons. 
The number of children of all ages living with 2)arcnt3 or guardians 
was 23,998. Of these there were — 


7,804 above 12 years of age. 

11,086 between 3 and 12 „ 

5,098 under 3 „ * 


Of the 7,804 above 12, only 112 were at school ; 6,424 at work ; 
1,268 neither at school nor at work. Of the 11,086 between three and 
twelve years, there were 762 at work, 4,537 at school, and 5,787 neither 
at school nor work. Of children of all ages above three years living with 
parents or guar*dians, there were only 4,649 at school, and 7,055 
neither at school nor at work. Thus in every 100 children living 
with parents or guardians and not at work, there are 40 at school and 
60 not at school. Tliis is convincing proof that the alai*m felt con- 
cerning the want of education among the manual-labour class is but 
too well grounded, and tliat former estimates are oven below the 
truth* 
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The bulk of the families visited in this manner belong to the 
manual-labour class. The average of their earnings does not exceed 
2s, per head per week exclusive of rent, there being many case’s where 
the income is only Is. 6e?., or even Is., per head. But the lowest of 
these cases are evidently of a grade above the beggai' class, all having 
some definite, and in its way honest and reputable, mode of earning a 
livelihood ; and some are struggling against adverse circumstances in 
order to maintain their little positions. But the division between this 
Struggling class and the lowest stratum is very narrow. The dtinger 
is, with sudi well iutentioned but suffering families, that they may 
almost insensibly slide clown into the vagabond class. The great 
reservoirs of crime and wretchedness are thus ever being fed by small 
tributaries flowing from a higher stratum. In the worst districts 
there are few schools, and parents and children alike turn a deaf car 
to our visitor. 

The apathy of parents to the education of their children stands out 
in bold outline in the results of this canvass. In many districts the 
number of children not scut to school, because their parents, though 
well able, are not willing to pay school-fees, approaches nearly to the 
number of those not sent through sheer poverty ; indeed, in one 
unusually prosperous district, where 142 children were not at school, 
111 of them were cluldreii of parents able to pay fees. 

But while so much of the non-attendaucc at school is due to the 
apathy of parents, there is a class of the deserving poor, and that not 
a small one, whose i)rccarious means of living produces a similar 
effect. It would not be just to charge such parents with indifference 
to their children’s education. There life is a struggle against adverse 
circumstances ; and so long as education is not free, the fear of being 
unable to provide a portion of Ihe school fees deteri parents so 
unfortunately situated from sending their children to school, or even 
accepting educational aid. 

The result of this canvass up to the period referred to stands 
thus : — Number of children not at school through parents* unwilling- 
ness to pay school fees, 3,333. Number of children not at school 
through poverty, 4,271. The latter are aided by the society, but the 
former are left uneducated, because it would be most demoralizing to 
pay fees for ^parents who are able to pay for themselves. 

^ The custom of the society’s visitor is to make a monthly return of 
houses called at, appending any information he may think of importance. 
A reference to a few of such monthly returns will further show the 
insupei-able difficulties in the way of voluntary effort among a certain 
class. 

No. 1 Eeport states (June, 1866) — 

‘‘In a partial visitation of seven districts 863 children, between three 
and twelve years, arc found neither at work nor at school ; 433 of this 
number are able to pay scliool fees. * The parents of 13 childron 
unable to pay fees refused grants on account of their extreme poverty, 
not having clothes decent enougli for the children. The parents of 
the 433 children who, though able, will not pay school fees * for their 
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children^ are utterly careless as to the education of their families — 
more so, indeed, than parents who are too poor to pay fees.’* 

No. 2 Report states (May, 1866) — 

*‘In a partial visitation of eleven districts in Manchester and Salford, 
465 children over three and under twelve years are found unable to pay 
school fees, and 528 of same age not at school though the parents are 
able to pay. Again, the parents of 20 of the cliildrcn unable to pay 
fees refused the aid of the society, alleging their extreme poverty, 
which prevented their providing decent clothing. The parents of the 
528 children not at school, yet able to paj^, are shamefully neglectful 
of their children. Many of these parents have assured the visitor that 
their children were at school, but on inquiry at the school the children 
wei’6 not known. Parents of this class make, the most frivolous 
excuses for their children’s iion-attendancc at school. The visitor is 
told to mind his own business, or the parents have forgotten, or the 
school is too far off. This apathy extends to parents who are too poor 
to pay school fees. Such will accept grants from the Society, yet 
never care to see that their children use them. In some cases, how- 
ever, this is explained where the struggle is severe to provide the 
necessary half of the school fees, as the Society usually only pays one 
half.** 

No. 3 Report. Re-visitation of a day-.school in IManchester, Sep- 
tember, 1866 — 

‘‘318 children belonging to the above school, who have received 
grants from the Society, have been revisited at their own homes with 


the foUowing results : — 

Orders expired 40 

Removed 121 

Gone to work 30 

Siek 18 

Absent from want of clogs and other clothing 12 

Neglect of parents 70 

Dead 3 

Kept at homo to nurse and mind the Iioum' 16 

Going to other .schools 8 


Total 318** 


Visitor’s remarks — 

“ The 70 neglected childi'en belong to a very low class of people, 
and their houses, their chihlren, and tUeni'^elves arc never tidy. They 
don’t seem to care for anything but sitting by the tire from one meal- 
time to another. If their children go to school, it is right ; or if they 
stay away, it is right. The mothers do not seem to luivo tlie least 
control over their childnm. * I can see only one way of getting this 
class of children to school, and that is to comjKd them.’* 

This lamentable mditlerence on the part of parents to their child- 
ren’s early training is accounted for by the utter absence of education 
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among the parents themselves, especially among the mothers, whose 
influence at home is so ])aramount. The proportion of parents wholly 
without education is indeed a serious feature. In a canvass of 1,050 
families, containing 988 'fathers and 911 mothers, 183 of the fathers 
and 394 of the mothers could not read. It will be observed that the 
number of wholly illiterate mothers is more than double the number 
of fathers in the same condition, and approaches to one-half of the 
whole 911 mothers. 

It has been truly said that the education of tho mother is of even 
greater value to a family than that of the father. A writer on this 
subject says — ‘‘It cannot be without significance that our criminal 
women are all uneducated, untrained women ; ” adding that “ in all 
our prisons a suiflcient number of educated women could not be found 
to challenge the assertion.” 

We have thus endeavoured to show the alarming extent and fatal 
nature of the evils arising from a want of education. By a reference 
to the experience and statistics of the Educational Aid Society, tho 
nature of the impediinonts to the removal of this evil in large cities 
such as Manchester has also been described. The committee venture 
to think their experience has proved that no mere voluntary eflbrts can 
ever overcome the existing obstacles to the education of the people. 
These impediments consist of^ — 

1. The apathy or indiflerence of parents able and yet refusing to 
pay school-fees. 

2. This apathy extends in some degree to parents who accept 
educational aid, yet are too careless to see that their children attend 
school. 

3. The utter want of education among many of tho parents, causing 
them to undervalue tlie means of education for their children. 

4. The extreme poverty of many parents, who are thus unable to 
provide decent clothing for their children. 

J. The absence of any law requiring vicious or selfish parents to 
attend to the moral and educational wants of their children, 

6. The aversion of very poorly-clad children to mix with those of 
a better class at school, "and the disin^L nation of schoolmasters to re- 
ceive such very poor children, as tending to lower the tone of tho 
school. 

Those are the chief obstacles which render existing means inadequate 
to relieve tlie pressing want of education,— or in other words, which 
cause non-attendance and irregular attendtmee at school to be so pre- 
valent among the manual-labour class. 

It remains now to consider by what means hitherto untried can the 
impediments to education be most eflectually removed ? 

In the first place, as bc/ora stated, one conclusion inevitably results 
from the Educational Aid Society’s experience, viz., that nothing less 
than some system of compulsory school attendance can effectually grapple 
with the difficulty. Possibly the compulsion need only be of an in- 
direct character. The systemi however, should be so far compulsory 
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as to render it illegal for a child under thirteen years of age to 
receive wages unless attending scliool. 

The application of the principle of the Factory Education Act to 
all empl(^ments would accomplish this. But to guard against evasion, 
an education tc^t should be applied to the child in place of a mere 
certificate of attendance at school ; and a test for efiiciency should 
also be applied to the teacher. 

It may bo urged against this scheme that it tends to interfere with 
the market for labour. This, no doubt, is an important point, and 
sl^uld be well considered in developing any education scheme, be- 
cause to disturb or cut ofiT the supply of labour would be fraught 
with inconvenience, if not with danger. This inconvenience would 
be mitigated by making the education test of a simple and rudimeu* 
tary character. In originally carrying out the Factory Education Act, 
as applied to cotton mills, the labour supply was not materially inter- 
fered with ; whilst wherever the s})irit (»f the Act has been complied 
with, satisfactory results have been obtained. 

But» if state compulsion be applied, education must be made free. 
To provide for this free education, the levying of a local rate is essen- 
tial, and this rate must be couij)ulsory. A voluntary rate could not 
fail to fall unjustly. The liberal man would pay, the illiberal would 
escape. In the matter of education itseH‘, the voluntary system has 
not been successtul. A non-coni])ul>'ory rate by analogy could scarcely 
be expected to be otherwise, 'riic time has scarcely arrived when it 
can bo said that th“ great body d' tin* educated classes are thoroughly 
in earnest on the saibjcct of nuiion.d (‘ducatiou. The anxious feeling 
experienced by some is far from being geiu'ral. In reference to this, 
the Her. W. J, Kbnuedy, one ol' Her ^lajesty's Inspectors of Schools 
in this distiict, in a masterly paper reail in 18J7 belbre the lute Prince 
Conso^t^s Education Conference, thus expresses himself — “In 1853 
the government brought forward a bill giving corponitions the power 
to levy a rate for the support of all .schools in their towns. Adequate 
annual support was tlieii tlic first grtait \\an<. Nevertheless not one 
corporate town petitioned in favour of the bill.'’ vStronger evidence 
of a want of interest in the question among the jmblie could scai’cely 
be given. The same wrilc'r goes on to say, in reference to any educa- 
tional scheme, tliat “it must not depiuid ii])()n precarious voluntary 
annual subscriptions.” The eonclusit)n is ob\ ious: a merely voluntary 
rate would be no guarantee tor a lixed and certain income, without 
which the work could not be done. ’ 

In order to give this local rate fitting authority, the power of levying 
should be vested in the municipal council, the distribution of the funds 
being placed in the hands of an Education Committee. In order to 
overcome the religious difficulty, the principle of the Education Aid 
Society should bo applied, giving (he pareirt or guardian the choice of 
the school in every instance. 

The local rate, with compulsory school attendance by meaus of the 
extension of the principle of the Factory Act> would operate in the 
following manner - 
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1. The school income would bo ample and certain. 

2. Children under thirteen years of age would be ineligible to eani 
wages unless either attending school or able to pass the eclucatiou test. 

3. This would rouse parents to the necessity of sending thpir child- 
ren to school — compelling those who are able to pay the education 
rate, and providing a free education for those who are too poor to 
pay. 

4. The half-time system of the Factory Act, and the very simple 

character of the education test, would guard against any encroach- 
ment on the rights of employers of labour. ^ 

Surely-in this way the masses of children who are at present neg- 
lected would be brought within educational influences. 

Finally, we come to consider the case of children of the lowest 
class, whose rags and vagrancy unfit them fbr reception into ordinary 
schools. To rightly understand children of this description, it is 
necessary to subdivide them into three classes — 1. Simply the 
neglected and destitute ; 2. The vagrants ; 3. The criminals. . 

Workhouse schools no doubt absorb some portion of the ’simply 
neglected and destitute class. This mode of dealing with the 
difficulty, however, has two serious drawbacks — 1. The free in- 
struction received at a workhouse school ceases with the relief to the 
parent, leaving the child to lapse into igiKuaiico and wild habits } 

. 2. Whatever care may be exercised, there is a fear of the child being 
contaminated by pauper iiifluoiicos. 

Ragged schools are the most valuable institutions yet establislied for 
saving and educating destitute children; and we beg to urge their very 
strong claims on government, as almost the only schools which have 
at all reached the lowest stratum of soci(*ty. This claim on govern- 
ment is all the greater, because the revised code has ha<l the unhappy 
effect of practiQplIy excluding tliis class from goverumerit aid. In 
reference to this, the Rev. W. L. Clay, for some time a Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, say.-> — “ J am cnrii*(‘ly on the side of those who 
maintain that government ought to as-ist in the education of these 
little waifs and strays, and more parti(;ularly because the revised 
code has tended to increase their nun hers.” It is a mockery to 
expect schools of this class to comply with the standard applied to 
ordinary schools in the qualities of the teachers and the proficiency of 
the scholars. A very simple test, if any, should entitle ragged schools 
to support I'rom govermuent. 

The multiplication of industrial schools is also necessary for the 
reception of young vagrants who may not yet have developed into 
criminals ; and more reformatory schools are wanted, wherein to 
place our young thieves instead of keeping them in gaol. It is only 
by this means that children can bo permanently removed from the 
dangerous contiguity of vicious parents, amj the supply of youthful 
criminals be effectually cut off. We cannot, therefore, close our 
remarks ou this important branch of the subject without repeating 
our strong conviction, that a more thorough developmeiitnt of the 
system of industrial and reformatory schools is loudly called for. 
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And though it l)f> a mere truism to assert that <he general tone of the 
people is lowerc J by sufFcriiig children to grow up in ignorance, and 
exposed to immoral influences — that thereby disease is engendered, 
and crime and misery perpetuated — surely when the remedy is so 
near at hand the educated classes arc not without blame, unless every 
effort be made to remove an evil which, if unchecked, is calculated to 
undermine our social fabric, and indeed to call in question our character 
as a moral and Christian nation. 

To briefly sum up. The text of this paper is — “ By what means 
can the impediments to the education of the children of the manual- 
labour class be most effectually removed ? ” To this the Committee 
of the Educational Aid Society give the following reply : — 

They have been in active operation for two years and a half ; — 
their labours have beeif pursued with perfect harmony, and with 
painstaking and unflagging zeal ; — they have issued 24,000 school 
orders, every one of which has been carefully considered ; — funds 
have been liberally supf)lie<l, and there has l)een no want of school 
accommodation, although not a sbilling has l)eeii •spent on increased 
buildings or other school machinery ; the religious difficulty has never 
presented the slightest obstacle to them; it has been entirely neutralized 
by requiring the parent in every ca^e to choose the school ; in short, 
the committee believe that the experiment of what the voluntary 
system can do in (‘dueation has been tried in a way and to an extent 
that has not been attempted i>efore ; and they give it as their 
deliberate and unanimous con\icii »n, that such is the apathy and 
indifference of a <large proportion of the parents, that nothing hut 
compulsion, in one form or other, will bring their children within the 
pale of education. 


On the East Lancashire Unio7i of Institutions having Evening 
Schools, in its hearing on the Qntbtion of the Education oj 
the Manual Labour Class. Bij U. J. Kay SHUTTLE* 
WOKTH. 

A S a portion of the subject specially set apart for this day’s 
discussion, the question, “ How we can rno.^t effectually over- 
come the difficulties encountered in the endeavour to continue in 
evening schools the education of children of the lahouruig classes,*’ 
appears to me to he one of the highest and most urgent importance. 
As a guide to the solution of this question, the experience East 
Lancashire has had of some ten years’ working of its Union of 
Institutions may not be without value or interest. 

With the history of such institutions T am aware that most of my 
hearers are familiar. I need only now remind them that they were first 
proposed by Dr. Birkbeck at the beginning of the present century, 
-—that Mr. Leonard Horner founded the Edinburgh School of Arts 
in 1821 — that the first so-called Mechanics’ Institute was fi^unded 
ill Glasgow in 1823, and had its origin in Dr. Birkbeck’s mechanics* 
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class, previously connected with Aiicterson’s University — and that 
five months later, by the joint exertions of Messrs. Robertson, 
Hodgskin, and Birkbeck, the Loudon Mechanics’ Institute Vas 
established. Publicity was given to this institute by the able 
advocacy of the noble President of our Council, Lord Brougham, 
in the Edinburgh Revieiv of October, 1824. In tlie years 1823 and 
1824 many more mechanics’ institutes were fr)rmed in Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Leeds, Lancaster, and other towns ; and, in 
1825, the Manchester, Birmingham, and many other institutions 
were established. The movement spread wdtli rapidity, tind took 
firm root in the country ; so that in 1853 there 'were more than 700 
literary, scientific, and mccbanics’ institutions, having more than 
120,0(t0 members, at least 18,000 persons^ in attendance on their 
evening classes, and libraries containing an aggregate of no less than 
815,500 volumes. These institutions AVfere all founded with the 
objects of attracting the industrial or mechanic classes, and of giving 
them elementary and scientific instruction. To a great extent, 
however, they faile*d of their intentions. They proved less attractive 
to the labouring population than to other classes, such as clerks and 
shopkeepers. For example, it was found that (between 1835 and 
1841) of the members of the Manchester Mechanics* Institute little 
more than one-fourth were wdiat are called working men. The 
libraries of the institutions w'ere to an undue extent means of 
amusement rather than of instruction, and in ihe ease of one of the 
very best institutes in the kingdom — that at Leeds — it was found 
that works of fiction and periodical literature fdrnicd much more 
than half of the circulation. In the lecture department, too, the 
lectures partook less and less every year of the character of instruc- 
tion, and more and more of the nature of mere recreation ; and for 
every paid lecture that 'was delivered, three or four unpaid lectures 
were given. In the classes, the most important part of the 
machinery, the attendance was generally small and often diminishing, 
and the instruction, iuwStcad of being collective, was frequently 
individual. There was aLo a marked neglect of instruction to 
women. Out of 14,962 members of 86 institutions in Yorkshire in 
1852, only 1,520, or one-tenth of the whole, were women. 

This state of things prevailed throughout the institutions in the 
whole kingdom, and was found to exist in those in East Lancashire 
at the time when the formation of the East Lancashire Union was 
first contemplated. This Union, which began its work just ten 
years ago, in October, 1856, was by no means the first attempt to 
unite the institutions in a district into a harmonious body with, a 
central council, working with a common aim. Its promoters had 
not only the experience of the individual institutions, and their 
comparative failure to secure their original objects, to guide them — 
they had also the advantage of a knowledge of what the Yorkshire 
Unipn of Institutes (founded by Mr. Baines in 1837) and other 
unions had succeeded iu doing, and also of the difficulties they had 
encountered. Witli this knowledge, and with a determination to 
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remedy the dcficioncies of their own institutions in East Lancashire 
by combination and co-operation, the Council of the East Lancashire 
Union undertook their work. To quote the words of the first 
report of* the union, published in the second year of its existence, 
“ The East Lancashire Union originated in a general sympathy with 
the exertions” already being made “by men supported by manual 
labour, and those made by tlieir employers and friends, to supply the 
want of early school training or to remedy its deficiencies. It was 
known that the attendance on the evening classes fluctuated, being 
in some years double or treble that of others. Some village institu- 
tions had a feeble life, with a meagre apparatus of instruction, few 
members, and intervals in which their proceedings were entirely 
suspended. To strengthen the managing committees by that encou- 
ragement which arises from co-operation, it was thought desirable 
that the institutions in East Lancashire should be organized into one 
union, in which each would be represented in a council. The fluc- 
tuations of attendance, and the want of perseverance in a course of 
self-culture, pursued from year to year, migtit, it was hoped, be 
diminished by a system of examinations and prizes, which would not 
only reward by an immediate distinction the exertions of the candi- 
dates, but encourage them by the hope that the employers of labour 
throughout the district would recognise the value of such pursuits, 
by selecting for employment and promotion not only the successful 
candidates fof prizes, but the most zealous and persevering members 
of the evening classes.” 

This was the labguago held by the Council of the Union in their 
first report in 1858. 

“ The district to which the Union has confined its labours forms a 
tolerably exact circle, with a diameter of about ten miles, so that 
none of the institutions in the Union are more than about ten miles 
distant from each other.’ Hence, witli the aid of the railways which 
connect the towns, the organizing masters can visit the evening 
schools to teach and lecture at small expense of time and money. 
And the council have expressed it as their opinion that, “even with 
these facilities of intercourse, the Union could not be extended 
beyond this circle without losing that compact and corporate charac- 
ter which seems essential for its success. Some of the members of 
the several committees are known to each other. The slate of each 
town and hamlet is understood. The occupations of the members of 
the evening classes and of their directors in each institution resemble 
those of others. There is that bond of neighbourhood which pro- 
duces a compact structure capable of harmonious action. This 
corporate life would become languid, or wanting in harmony, if the 
Union were more extensive.” Tlie experience of subsequent years 
confirms these opinions expressed by the council in their first report. 

Having described the circumstances under which the Union was 
founded, and the district to which its exertions were to be confined, 
it devolves upon me to give you, as briefly as may be, an account of 
its modes of operation and some history of its work. 
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The East Lancashire Union consists of several distinct parts 
1. The individual institutions, with their classes, libraries, and 
lectures, their committees, and their teachers. 2. The central 
council of delegates from the committees of the institutions# 8. The 
itinerating or organizing masters, sent hy the council to ibfi several 
institutions to teach and to lecture, to superintend the foliation of 
new classes and the improvement of old ones, and ^ ool|^ the 
subscriptions to the Union. 4. The annual examination of cairaidates 
from the classes of the institutions, and the annual meeting for the 
distribution of prizes and certificates of merit and competency to the 
successful candidates. 

I shall only touch on what consider the two most vital points^ 
viz., the work performed by the organizing masters, and the annual 
examination. 

The most important of all the means adopted by the Union, with 
a view to the improvement of the evening classes and their re- 
organization, was the employment of highly-skilled certificated 
teachers in every evAing school in the Union. It was obviously not 
possible to have such a master for each institution ; but the council 
engaged two certificated teachers as itinerant or organizing masters 
to go to successive institutes, and there reconstruct the classes and 
personally conduct the instruction. These masters had been 
edueated as pupil teachers, and had undergone two years* training 
at the Diocesan School at Chester, where tliey took high certificates. 
They there became masters in the training school, or assistont 
teachers to the principal and vice-principal, and* they remained in 
that capacity three years. The council were able to place the 
greatest confidence in these organizing masters, and they performed 
their work with such admirable zeal and ability that, at the end of 
four years* working, the council were able, in their third report, to 
speak most emphatically of the value of their labours, and while 
recording their opinion that ‘‘ four years* experience of the^Wl'king 
of the East Lancashire Union confirms by its results the most 
sanguine expectations of its promoters,** to assert that they were 
then “ reaping a larger amount of advantage from theii' organization 
duriiig the last three years than had been attained by other unions 
wnose operations had not included a systematic organization** of a 
sufficicMit staff of pai<l local and itinerating teachers. During the 
period in which the Union enjoyed the greatest amount of support 
and attained the highest degree of activity and usefulness, the 
council were able to engage two organizing masters, and their 
services were in requisition on five evenings in the weeje for the 
superintendence of the classes of the several institutions in tho 
Union, and on the sixth evening for the delivery of courses of simple 
and attractive scientific lectures. For example, one of the organizing 
masters would, throughout the winter, spend two nighte a week in 
the instruction of the evening classes of one of tho institutes at 
Burnley, whilst on three other nights in the week he would be 
engaged in a similar manner at Hasliugdeh, Rawtenstali, and Baeup. 
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Oil four successive Saturday iiiglits ho would deliver a course of 
four lectures at one of these institutions, on such a subject as ‘‘ The 
Atmosphere/’ “ Water,” or “ The Steam Engine aud at the end of 
four weeks, when the course was finished, he would devote 
four Saturday evenings to another institution, and deliver the same 
course there. 

To acquaint you with the subordinate parts of the teaching stafi; 
the candidate teacher and the local teacher, I will quote a passage 
from the third report of the East Lancashire Union: — 

‘‘The organization adopted in the East Lancashire Union, for the 
management of its evening schools, contains within it the germs of 
a growing power. Its humblest element is called a candidate 
teacher. lie is selected from among the youths attending the 
classes who obtain a prize of 10s. or more in value (by success at 
the annual examination). He is commonly a youth ID years old or 
upwards. He holds a relation to the class aud to the organizing 
master similar to that of a pupil teacher in an elementary day 
school, except that he follows his usual occupation in the day. His 
private studios are directed by the organizing master, who examines 
his progress weekly, and after a more special examination, reports 
upon his conduct and attainments every quarter to the council of 
the Union. 

“The next gradation of rank is that of local teacher. He is 
commonly now one of the most successful of the youths trained in 
the night school ; but it is in fended that the candidate teachers 
shall advance, according to me:>t and length of service, to this rank. 
The local teacher follows his ordinary occupation during the day 
time, and teaches at night under the guidance of the organizing 
master, who also regulates and aids his studies, aud, after examining 
him, reports his conduct and progress quarterly to the council. He 
receives a salary of £10 aiuinally, or at the rate of 2^?. per night.” 

By these agencies the work of the clas^*es is carried on in the 
Union. It remains for me to sj>eak of the examination by which 
the results of the teaching are tested and the merit of deserving 
pupils rewarded. 

Annually, in the month of June, an cxamiiiatiou is held in 
Burnley, the central town of the Union, to which any person sup- 
ported by manual labour within the district of the Union is admitted 
on the production of a certiticate, signed. by his or her eniployers, or 
by a minister of religion, testifying to the sober, honest, and indus- 
trious habits of the candidate, and certifying that ho or she has not 
been instructed at any higher than an elementary day-school, 
Sunday-school, evening class, or mechanics’ or other institution. 
None who are or have been pupil teachers can receive prizes from 
the Union. 

A candidate has the option of being examined in one of three 
classes, and in the lowest class there arc two sections, in either of 
which the candidate may compete. 

Tho greatest stress is laid in the lowest section, and in every class 

Y 
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on the degree of success attained by the candidate in the perfei'inance 
of certain exercises in the English language. 

In the third class these consist of writing from dictation or me- 
mory, reading, and parsing, and, in the first section, analysis. In 
the second class a poem, selected beforehand by the council, has to 
be repeated, and a passage from it analysed, parsed, and paraphrased. 
The English language exercise in the first class comprises an 
essay by the candidate on some question of domestic education or 
economy, and also the analysis and parsing of a passage from one of 
the English poets. Upon the manner in which these English ex- 
ercises are done, it depends whether the candidate passes and 
obtains a certificate or prize, or whctlicr he fails. But besides the 
English language exercises the candidate has to work papers on 
other subjects. These arc in the third class, on arithmetic and 
geography ; in the second class there is also a paper on mechanics, 
and in the first class the candidate is allowed to elect to be examined 
in any four out of eight slated subjecis, namely, Algebra, Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, Paley’s Natural Theology, the Historical Facts of 
’ Genesis and the Acts, English History, Euclid, the Steam Engine, 
and Mechanics. 

Whilst the degree of success in English regulates the granting of 
certificates, the miniber of marks obtained by the answers to the 
papers on those other subjects, determines whether a prize is given, 
and what is to be its amouiiL The prizes given are always books. 
The amount of money the candidate has earned by his success is 
published, and he is allowed to choose what book or books, costing 
this amount, he will receive as the prize. It is very gratifying to 
find that the books chosen are of a most admirable and practical 
description, and generally such as will aid the candidate in pursuing 
his studies, and enable him to coinpele in a higher class in a suc- 
ceeding year. The lowest prizes given are books costing 2s, or 
2s, 6cl,y whilst the highest in the lowest section cost 155., and the 
highest in the first class £3. 

This account of the examination and prize scheme, though I have 
only been speaking of the examii.atioii for young men, applies 
equally to women and girls, of whom a satisfactorily increasing num- 
ber compete every year. The papers in each section are of a more 
rudimentary description than tliose prepared for tlie male candidates; 
but^ the** women are expected to answer practical papers in such 
subjects as domestic management and cooking. It is* also inteqded 
to insist— -more than has hitherto been done — on the production by 
the women of samples of sewing for the inspection of lady ex- 
aminers. 

The number of candidates who presented themselves for examina* 
tion was, in 1865, altogether 85, and in 1866, 87. In 1861 and 
1862 there were as many as 175 and 170 candidates ; but since that 
time, owing partly to the period of commercial embarrassment and 
distress from -which we have lately emerged, and the consequent 
reductions iu the teaching staff of the Union and the attendance ou 
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the evening claesefi, — and partly no doubt also to the numerous 
other examinations held by the Science and Art Department^ the 
Society of' Arts, and other bodies, — the number has been for the 
time diminished. Jt is satisfactory to observe that in 1865 the per- 
centage of candidates who passed the examination was 90*4, and in 
1866, 98*8 ; so that only about one in a hundred has failed in obtain- 
ing a prize or certificate this year. But in 1864, when there were 
as many as 158 candidates, 53 (or more than 33 per cent.) failed. 
Ihe decrease in the number of candidates since that year seems 
therefore to bo in great measure attributable to the fact that the 
less competent scholars have ceased to present themselves for 
examination. 

For the benefit of those institutions the classes of which disperse 
in the spring, and especially of the evening schools connected with 
day schools which are now supported by government grants, an 
examination similar to that 1 have l>een describing as held in June, 
is now carried on in April, in one or more of these schools. At that 
held last April, in Padiharn, 36 candidates sat, and 31 obtained certi- 
ficates or prizes. Since these classes do not persevere in their work 
during the end of spring and heginning of summer, the prizes given 
are somewhat lower in value than those gained by the candidates in 
June. 

The increase in the number of evening schools connected with 
day schools in East Lancashire has recently been very remarkable. 
The council of the Union caus<*d inquiries to be made last year with 
respect to thirty-t^t^o evening schools, and they found that there 
Were nearly 2,0(K) scholars in average attendance on these schools, 
“ which were open generally on three evenings in the week for at 
least six or seven months annually, and in some instances during 
nine months, or the whole year. On the registers there were 1,863 
male and 962 female scholars. There were in charge of tliese 
evening classes, 29 principal certificated teacliers, aided by 13 pupil 
teachers, 13 assistant day-school teacliers, and several voluntary or 
special or occasional teachers. The matters taught were chiefly 
rudimentary, including reading, writing, arillimetie, and grammar 
or geography ; but in five schools they also comprised higher subjects, 
and six were contined to reading, writing, and arithmetic.” ,An effort 
is being made to extend, more completely than has yet been done, to 
these evening schools, th6 benefits of the prize scheme of the East 
Lancashire Union. 

Whilst on the subject of examinations, I must touch briefly on the 
success the organizing masters have had in the teaching of science 
classes, and on the distinction their jiupils have gained both in the 
examinations of the Science and Art Department, and in those 
of the Society of Arts and the Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 

The assistance granted to scieuco schools and classes by the 
Science and Art Department is given under three heads : — 

1. Under the first head, ‘‘Payments on resuUa to certificated 
teachers/' the grants are entirely dependent on tlio success of the 

Y 2 
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pupils ill llio Jinnuiil cxamiiiation. Under this head, iu 1865 and 
1866, the grants earned in four principal institutions amounted 
approximately to £115 and £97. 

In 1865 and 1866 the numbers of science classes in •the Union 
have been thirteen and fourteen respectively, and fifteen such classes 
are at present open. 

2. Under the second head, Grants towards the purchase of 
apparatus, &c.,” the grants have been very small, and did not amount 
in the two years to more than £2 in the wliole Union. 

3. Thirdly, the number of Queen’s medals, prizes, and honorary 
certificates gained in the annual examination by the pupils was con- 
siderable : — In 1865, one gold medal and sixty-three Queen’s prizes 
(altogether about twelve guineas in value); and in 1866, fifty-one 
Queen’s prizes, costing about £10 4s., were awarded. 

Through the organization of the Union, two young men have been 
educated to become science teaclier.s and have been certificated by 
the Science and Art Department. 

In the examinations of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union last 
year, five money prizes, amounting to £9, and thirty-five certificates, 
were earned by pupils of the East Lancashire Union ; and in 1866, 
four money prizes of the total value of £12 136. 4c/. have been 
gained, and also as many as forty-three certilicates. 

In the examination of the Society of Arts, prizes to the total 
amount of £42 lO.v. have been awarded to pupils of the East Lanca- 
shire Union classes in the last two years ; and amongst these prizes 
was the annual twenty-live guineas’ prize of the^late Prince Consort, 
gained in 1865 by Thomas Healey, a pupil of the Burnley Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. The ccu tilicates from the Society of Arts amounted 
in 1865 to sixty-threo, and in 1866 to sixty-one in number. 

. All these rewards are recognised by the council of the East Lan- 
cashire Union as giving a powerful stimulus to the teachers and the 
classes. But whilst they hope that this encouragement to the classes 
of the Union may be continued in future years, they would be glad it 
the conditions on which the grants and prizes are given could 
be altered in some degree, and if the amount of the assist- 
ance given, especially the amount of the government aid, could be 
considerably increased. 

It is a prominent and commendable feature of the examination 
of the East Lancashire Union that every tiling is dependent on the 
manner in*which the English exercises arc done, and that a candidate 
who does not show competency in English can receive no prize for 
other subjects. If this were made a condition of success in other 
examinations, such as those of the Society of Arts — and the council 
learn witli pleasure that the Society of Arts contemplate such a 
change — such societies would do a great deal mote towards the 
promotion of a sound and useful education than they can do so long 
as they only award prizes in return for a high s'tundard of efiiciency 
in solitary ditficult subjects, without testing the proficiency of 
candidates iu English. A fact showing the value of the English 
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exercises as part of the annual examination is, that out of the 
special prizes offered by the Lancashire and Cheshire Union for 
essays this year, only two were awarded, and both of these were 
taken by pupils of the East Lancashire Union. 

In another vilal point it appears to those who have had experience 
of the East Lancashire Union’s working that some other associations 
and unions are deficient — they want agents, visitors, or itinerant 
teachers, performing tlie important functions with which the organ- 
izing masters have been charged in the East Laiicasliire Union. 

If the experience of the East Lancashire Un ion is of any value, 
the employment of highly skilled organizing masters devoted to their 
work, and the stress that lias been laid, in lln^ teacliing and in the 
examinations, on elementary English exercises, have ijeen the chief 
causes of the degree -of usefulness and success with which its labours 
have been attended. 

Before proceeding to the next point I wish to bring before you, 
allow me, with reference to the future work of the East Lancashire 
and other unions and societies, to express my earnest hope that more 
than has yet been done may in future years be ellected for the educa- 
tion of girls and women. Something, no doubt, has already been 
done to improve female education by the unions and institutions, but 
this bears no compai isoii to what ought to be, and 1 hope will bo 
accomplished, d'he East Lancashire Union has consistently perse- 
vered in the endeavour to improve and increase the classes for 
females and to reward their labours by prizes, but still the number of 
women attending c)uss{‘s in the L uion is les> tliau one-liftli of the 
whole attendance. And in the ovening schools in our district con- 
nected with day schools andaiiled by the govcriiiueiit, the proportion 
of females in aiteiulanoc is little more tlian a third of the whole. 
In other districts tin* education of women is a matter even less 
attended to aud care<l for. In 76 out of the 116 institutes in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union less than oiie-tenth of tin' members 
are females, whilst only 19 per cent, of the 96 Lancashire institutes 
, in tho Lancashire and Cheshire Union ha\e evening classes for 
females. Not only hi common liiirncss. hut also as a matter of ex- 
pediency for the future Avelfare and prosiicrity of the country, if 
tho education and greater civilisation ol‘ our nuiU} population is 
desirable, is it not in the highest degiee important to us and 
incumbent upon us to give to women at least equal opportunities of 
improving their knowledge and intelligence ? 

I will now enter for a few minutes on the subject of the assistance 
given by the government to the education of the manual-labour class, 
in order to show how in future years that elementary and scientific 
education which would be such a blessing to tho people and the 
country may be given to bur adult population. 

I have already touclied on tlie smallness in amount of the govern- 
ment assistance to adult education, but a misfortune quite as impor- 
tant as tho small amount of tho aid granted by government has been 
the mode lu which this aid has been given, I think I shall bo able 
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to show you that there has been a want of uniformity of principK^ 
and action in the mamior in which the Committee of Council lui\ 
granted pecuniary assistance to evening schools, and in the condi- 
tions they hav^e from time fo iime thought proper to attucli to the 
parliamentary grunts. In order to bring into marked contrast tlui 
successive measures a(lo]>fed by government since evening schools 
were first devised, I will divide that space of time into three periods. 

The first of these periods was one of no government assistance 
whatever. It came to a close in the year 18od. 

The second period was inaugurated by a minute, dated 1st of 
March, 1855, which provided assistance in the shape of a grant to 
local or extra teachers in evening schools connected with inspectcil 
day-schools, and conducted by certificated masters. But it is to be 
remarked that it was made a condition of the grant that this certifi- 
cated master — usually the master of the day-school with which the 
evening school was in connection — sliould never be engaged in the 
day-school on the afternoon of those days on which the evening 
school assembled — an arrangement obviously and avowedly made 
under the conviction that a man, whose duties comprised attendance 
morning and afternoon to teach and superintend in the day school, 
and also the important labour of giving instruction to the pupil 
teachers, was either unable to bear the additional strain at night 
without impairing his efficiency as master of the day school, or unable 
to conduct the night school successfully without some mitigation of 
his duties during the day. And it is noteworthy tliat throe years 
later, having had experience of the working of the minute of 1855, 
the Committee of Council issued another minute, dated July 26tli, 
1858, which extended the system of capitation grants, to evening 
schools in order (to m^e Mr. Liugen’s words) to ‘'provide the means 
of engaging a second certiticated teaclier, who may assist in the 
morning scliool, singly lake the aflornoon school^ and, if not 
employed in the special instruction of tlie pu[>il teachers, assist in 
the night school whicli (lie principal teacher iiiinself will be able to 
conduct.^' Thus the Committee of Council re])eated their refusal * 
to allow any teacher to conduct both day and ^evening school, aud 
also instruct the pupil teacliers. 

lu the third* period all has been changed. Under the revised 
code, assistance, though still restricted to evening schools in con- 
nection with day schools, and taught by certificated teachers, is no 
longer withheld from night schools, where the master, having spent 
both morning and afternoon in the day school, and also devoted his 
hour or hour and a half to the individual tuition of the pupil teachers, 
is allowed to overtax his energies by teaching and superintending in 
the evening. 

But this is not all. During the second period of which I have 
spoken, in the year 1857, the Committee of Council, having before 
them the scheme of. instruction and examination, by means of which 
the East Lancashire Union was endeavouriug to increase the useful- 
ness of the evening schools and other educational institutes in its 
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district, doterniincd to place at tlio disposal of the council of the 
Union assistance in two forms: — 

1. The extension of the aid already given to local teachers in 
evening schools connected with day schools, and to local teachers in 
other institutions in tlio Union. The grant amounted to £l0 per 
annum for every local teacher who complied with certain conditions, 
and taught on sixty nights in the year at least, and was approved by 
the Council of the East Lancashire Union. 

2. TJie Commiuee of Council further resolved to grant to the 
ccrtilicated organizing masters of the Union, tlie same augmentation of 
their salaries which they would have received had they pursued 
their profession as masters of day schools, insteml of becoming the 
organizing masters or itinerating teachers of evening schools. 

These two forms of aid were withdrawn from the Union in the 
third period of which I hav(5 spoken, in 1861 or 1862. Tlie contri- 
bution of £10 j)er annum towards the stipends of the local teachers 
was lost without any comj)cn.'5ation from any source extraneous to 
the funds of tliQ local institutions. But the blow dealt by the with- 
drawal of the augmentation grant was not so severe, as this source of 
income to the organizing masters was, after an interval, replaced by 
emoluments since earned by them from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in return for the successful management of science classes. 

Thus the East Lancashire Union was seriously crippled in the 
most vital parts of its system — the organizing and local teachers. 
And this change. in tlie administration of the Committee of Council 
belongs to the same* perioil in which the Committee determined to 
abaudou the important principle on which they had consistently 
acted since 185o, — the jirincijile that to employ a schoolmaster day 
and night on both scliools, and also In the instruction of the pupil 
teachers, would bo injurious to himself and detrimental to one school 
or the other. 

But these are not all the coni])laints wliicli are made against the 
action of the government in Ibe matter ot* adult education. 

1 began by speaking of a period wiieii jidnlt education was left 
entirely to voluntary ollbit. In this course the government were 
at least acting consistently and I'ollowing the wishes of one section 
of the community. But since that time, not only has the action of 
the government at oiu'. time been iucouMsti nl with that at a later 
period, but at no single time has tlie asrsi^tance held out uj the 
government been citlicr guided by any broad principles or consistent 
with tile views oT tliose who, however much they may dilFer among 
themselves, may fairly bo called the friends of education. In every 
step that the Committee of Council have taken as to adult education 
they have seemed oblivions of the fact that, during the half-century 
which preceded their first detenu i nation to assist scliooJs for adults, 
though the goverumeut did nothing, voluntary eftbrt did a great deal. 
They began as if the duty they had before them, was not to improve 
the usefulness of existing institutions and render much-needed assist- 
ance to voluntary eiibrt, but rather to supersede entirely any existing 
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organization for adult education by systems evolved from Ibe un- 
assisted imagination of their advisors. The consequence has be<‘ii 
that the schools founded under the government system have, till 
lately, been comparatively lew, and have had for tiio niest part* to 
labour on without the advantage of that enthusiastic local inten 4 
and support which had been the prop of voluntary institutions. 
And, on the other hand, the pre-existing mechanics’ and literaiy 
institutions, which had been doing admirable work, and only wanted 
that administrative guidance and pecuniary help which the govein- 
inent alone could supply, s(‘(‘ing this help withheld, nay, (jven applied 
to the foLindati(»n and sustenance of rival schools, had to struggle <m, 
falling more and more from tlndr original intentions, becoming oli< n 
mere clubs with low subscriptions, attractive amusements, and popubir 
lectures, and losing slowly but surely a large portion otTheir value as 
schools for the people. Can it be disputed that, it some aid at lea-t 
had been given to existing mechanics’ institutes, and some trouble takeji 
to keep them to the work whicdi they had been founded to accomplish, 
they might have been saved from the comparative failure which too 
many of them have coufes‘'edly encountered, and remlered what they 
were intended to bo, — a })(»pular and suecessful orgauizatiou, with the, 
double object of improving tin* intelligence and knowledge, and of 
adding to the comfort, happiness, and well-being of the adult indus- 
trial classes ? 

In all states of society in which the advantages of education arc 
not appreciated by the classes supported by manual labour, or by 
some other classes, a true statesman wdll surely'feel that it is indis- 
pensable to awaken those classes from their apathy by the primary 
action of an intelligent adrninisjtratioii — in this view the government 
aid and the endowments of wise founders are of ihe greatest utility. 
Yet, with one solitary exception, in the case of the East Lancashire 
Union, institutions for the education of adults have been left to volun- 
tary support and control. An I in this cxcci)tional case the aid given, 
though of the greatest Vonefit to the institutes in question, was with- 
drawn almost before its effects could be f(*lt. 

It is true that mechanics’ institutions have derived some govern- 
ment assistance of late from the Science and Art department,— that 
their teachers have been rewarded by payments for the success of 
their science classes, — that their s(!holars have earned prizes and 
medt\^s,-»^-and that grants of apparatus, 8cc,, have been received ; but 
if the government have thus far recognised their existence, why 
have they not given them the other advantages wfiich are offered to 
evening schools in connection with day st^hools ? — and further, why, 
having in a solitary case granted this assistance, Itave they again 
withdrawn it, instead of extending the same assistance to other 
unions and other institutions ? 

It appears to me that it is quite an indefensible position that the 
South Kensington department of the Committee of Coundl should 
recognise the existence of inechaiiics’ and other institutes, and aid 
them in common with the evening schools which receive the grants 
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of tho Whitehall department, whilst, on the other hand, the latter 
department — though it did assist foi* a time a few of these mechanics* 
and othc” institutes — now confines its aid to evening classes con- 
nected with day schools, and refuses to aid any other institutions for 
the education of our adult po|mlation. It would he better Xhat the 
Whitehall departinent sliould invent some mode of giving grants on 
results (after some such plan as tliat pursued by the Science and Art 
department) to I he classes of mechanics* institutes, tlian that they 
should pursue the inconsistent course of refusing them aid alto- 
gether. 

V In conclusion, I would say a few words concerning the future. 

It is an adiiiiited fact that mechanics’ and literary institutions, 
and that unions also of sncli institutions, liave not succeeded in ful- 
filling what was ('xpected of (hem by their original proinotoi’s. 

As resp(M:ts mechanics’ institutes, this failure is ehielly due, as it 
seems to me, to two causes to tin* lre(|n(mt want of a central 
organization, such as tiiat which a union snpj»lies, and to the poverty 
of the institutes, making them di'pendent on unpaid and voluntary 
teaching, lecturing, and siiperiulendeiice, tiiid (ending to reduce 
llieir attractiveness. 

The comparative failiin* of unions, on the oilier liaiid, seems to me 
to be attributable partly to tho jioverty of the in^titutes they en- 
deavour to improve, and partly to tlie in^igiiilieant amount ofgoveni- 
meut assistance they have received, and to the degree to which they 
Iiave been dependent on the voluntary subscriptions of benevolent 
individuals. ♦ 

I believe that the unsatisfactory prospect of a continued com- 
*paratively limited usefulness may ho averted, and that mechanics’ 
institutes may be made wlmt they oiiglit to be — attractive and 
eflScient iustilutious for promoting (he education of the labouring 
classes~if three coiicomitaiil improvements in their working are 
carried out; — 

1. Tho abandonment of the rotten system of merely nominal 
subscriptions from their members, and the ^ul)^ti(ntion of subscrip- 
tions bearing some pr<»portion to (lie mlviintag(‘s supplied. 

2. Tho more extended establishment ofMiiall and compact unions. 

3. A liberal assistance from go\ eminent, depemlent on the condi- 

tion of tho classes of llio inslitnlions, and on the etlicleucy of tho 
teaching and c’ ganizing siatf of the unions. - ^ 
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What Central and Local Bodies are best qiLaliJled to take 
charge of and administer Exist inc/ Endowments for Educa- 
tion, and what Poiccrs and Facilities should he given to such 
Bodies 9 By 8ik James Kay Shuttlewouth, Bart. 

P ROBABLY no greater proof could bo given of the strength of 
tradition in opinion and usage in this country than the fact 
thatrthe.will of the testator of property settled for charitable uses 
lias bedh regarded as sacred, both as respects the mode and the 
objects of administration, even when from the changes broitght about 
by the lai)sc of time the fulfilment of liis intentions has become use- 
less or pernicious. The Court of Chancery has seemed to regard 
charitable foundations with even more jealon^y than private property, 
and both ParliameiU and the courts of law have hitherto withheld 
all eifectual remedies for the waste, misuse, neglect, fraud, and mis- 
management of the present system of administration. 

Yet public attention was nearly fifty years ago directed to this 
subject by Lord Brougham, who, by his earnest appeal to Parliament, 
procured the a^pointnumt of the original commission of inquiry in 
1818. From that lime to 1837, four commissions in succession — 
all appointed as a consecpumce of Ids persevering^ efforts — conducted 
investigations as to (he condition of th(*s(* charities. Their reports 
fill thirty-eight folio volumes. The number of the charities was 
found to be 28,840, their aggregate income lT,200,39o, which has 
since greatlv increased, j)artly in consequence of tlic increased value 
of land and hnilding^, ami j)arlly of some improvement in adminis- 
Iration, consequent on the growth of a salutary public opinion. 
Thus the commi-sioneiN a^'cerfained that there were 442,915 acres 
of land belonging to cliai iries silnated in the immediate vicinity of 
large towns. As a large part of this land is vm-y valuable for build- 
ing, Mr. Senior (who had been many years a Master in Chancery) 
estimated its value at £lt)() ]>cr acre, and that the whole was wortli 
±/44,000,000. lie reckon(‘d the mimb(;r of houses and their sites 
coniitifted with this land to be 03,000, ea<di worth £200, or altogether 
12,000,000 of money. The value of personal property, mortgages, 
turnpike bonds, and stock in the public securities, was reported by 
the commissioners to amount to £6,668,527. The property devoted 
to charitable n«cs must therefore be worth at least £65,000,000, 
and the income derived from it might be greatly increased by an 
efficient management. But many charities were not included in the 
commissioners’ reports; the total value, therefore, may be safely 
estimated .at £75,000,000. • 

No fumls, in 1}i(‘ just and wise application of which the public, 
and especially the poorer classes, are universally interested, were 
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ever worse administered. A part of the property has been most 
injuriously let on life leases renewable by the t}aymeiJt of fines. The 
houses belon^^in^ to the charities are, to an almost incredible extent, 
in a state of dilapidation. Some of the property is in the possession 
of persons holding by adverse titles, or without any title; and much 
more, in that of lessees collusively admitted, and paying rents greatly 
below the value. Where negligence and fraud have not wasted or 
misappropriated the income, it is often, especially wligre si^jall, use- 
lessly applied. 

Even that larger port of this vast revenue, whicli was bequeathed 
for objects of unquestionable utility, and which* has been iionestly 
managed, might generally be more efficiently administered. The 
objects for which many of these endowments were bequeathed were 
ill-defined. They were left in general terms “ for the poor.” Some 
were deiptined to superstitious uses, and others to objects now become 
obsolete^ or for purposes which, from the lapse of time and change 
.of circumstances, it is impossible to fulfil. A still larger part of the 
revenue was destined to be applied according to views of charity, 
which experience has shown to be mischievous. Consequently, such 
moneys are often scpiundcred in political corruption. When the 
charities of a borough do not undermine its independence,, they often 
sap the frugality, industry, and forethouglit of the poor. The days 
on which tlie funds of town charities arc distributed are not seldom 
saturnalia of every form of e.\ce''s. Tlie trustees of extensive 
-endowments have often taken in> I'nrtber eonceru in their right 
administration thaii^ to [iiesule in the (juildhalh or the hospital, 
while their clerk, seated on a hieli three-legged stool at a desk, 
distributed to all comers a certain stated “dole,” to be immediately 
wasted in beerhouses. As an indication of the extent of these abused 
and nial-adininistration, b^d’ore the conl^ni^•^i(in of iiapury was issued, 
it is significant that the eoiuini>sioncrs eei tilled to t lie At torn cy- 
Geuoral 38o cases for legal interl'eionet*, and in eiglity-one of these 
cases, in which the gain o/ the charities can be numerically slated, 
property estimated, at twenty years'. pnrehasc, to i>e worth l*()23.o(>6 
165. \ \d. was added to the \alue of the.-e einlowincnts, and scliemes 
were established for grammar and other scliooN, tlie income of which 
amounted to £28,000. 

But the ordinary action of the Court of Chancery, apart from such 
exceptional procedure, was purely judicial, it could not 
jirocecdiiigs ; its powers could oiilj be ])ut into activity by jierso.js 
interested. Such proceedings, therefore, often originated in parly 
spirit, personaf enmity, or were even instituted by attorneys with a 
view to costs. Sir George Turner, in the debate on Jjord Gotten- 
haul’s Bill, related as an example of this abuse, that a particular 
attorney, in the iieigliboiirhood of that House, filed informations 
against the charities of the City of London, and against a vast 
number of other cliariticsy at the relation of some person nominally 
interested, and to his knowledge the funds of many of these chari- 
ties had been completely wasted in the litigation which ensued, in 
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consequence of (he wiuit of suiricient control over suits for correclioii 
of abuses in cliarities. 

The Court of Clianoory can ;io\v only interfere lo seeiiro !ho 
applieatioiJ of property to the objects t<» wliieli it was tle\^oted by ils 
founder. With the very limited inU-rprelation of the doetrim of 
cif-pres uses admitted by the court, the most antiquated scheme > of 
education are perpet unit'd. Hospitals ton tided tor the support of a 
few poor studeiiis ha\ c liecome wealthy corporations, sup})ortino in 
purposeless case men uho oii^ht to render scr\ ice to tlie public 
for the ample revenues which they consume. 

The most fantastic ideas of the morbid laiiey of a recluse arc as 
much rospc'ctcd ns the wi.'-rst Ibundations of an enligliiened and 
pious donor. Where tin' i /veniie ol‘ !i eliarily has outgrown enor- 
mously the pos.-ibility of a bcneticial apjdication to the original use 
specitied in the lieiiuest, the eourt ha.-- only interfered timidly, and 
with hesitation, and generally inelleetually . 

The excessive centralisation of the court has heeii a great bar to. 
its usefulness. This rendered it necessary that every cause should 
be heard in London, uud that consequently, in every matter of 
contention, four sets of solicitors should bo employed, and conse- 
quently four sets of expenses incurred. Then, all the evidence 
must he written, or the w itnesses must travel to London and remain 
there till their evidence wuxs w'auted. Such proceedings were often so 
languidly conducted as to be jirotractcd over years. As they often 
originated in motives ofwdiicli the heuelit of the charity formed the 
smallest part, so they were often at length compromised at the 
expense of the charily cstaUi wdthout any bcnclicial result, if not by 
its ruin. 

The immediate consequence of the overwhelming expensiveness 
^of the Court of Chancery was a denial of justice to all the smaller 
charities. As a general rule, .Mr. Senior said, that the instant a 
charity not. exceeding £'M) a year bocauie the subject of a suit, it 
was gone. Oitp of t'fjO a year w as reduced onc-Iialf ; one of £100 
a year, one- third, llir pnidciil irieiids of .such a charity would luive 
allowed it to be mismanaged to any extent, shoit of the destruction 
of all its utility, rather than risk its utter annihilation by the ruinous 
protection of the court, liut the small charities were so numerous as 
to render this complaint an insu])erable obstachj to the contiuuauco 
of <?k!Wit:4heir judicial control in the Court of Chancery. The Charity 
Commissioners reported that there were no less than 17,972 charitable 
endowments of less than £10 per annum; 21,880 of less than £20 
per annum ; and 26,0<So of less than £100 ; and if is more than 
probable that a large relative proj)orti6n of small endowments is left 
for the education of the poor. Mr. Fearou informed mo in 1852, 
that the annual income of charities under £10 per annum was 
£58,187 ; of those amounting to £10 and under £50 was £162,303, 
and under £100 was. £325,980. 

1 fThe smaller be<iuests were, before the pa.ssing of the 16 & 17 
Viet,, c. 137, for the better administration of charitable trusts, liable 
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to peculiar dan^rrs. Tlioy consist to a large exfent of rent charges, 
and in the lapse uf time, from neglect in the appointment of trustees, 
or from their in<*apacity, absence, or omission, the ])a} ment of the 
rent charge* falls into disuse, and after some years is liable to be 
absorbed into the, estate, which may in the meanwhile have changed 
hands. New pioja-ietors often resist the payment of a charge thus 
forgotten or neglected ; and small charities could not sustain the 
exj)ense of enforcing it. When such endowments were secured in the 
public funds, tiny were liable to a new class of dillicnlties — as to 
the appointment of trustc^es — too intricate tor descrijition here^. When 
such charities consisted of houso.s, tliey gmierally fell into disrepair 
from the insuflieieney of the income, and in a few years their value 
was greatly diminished. Sometimes, tVom m'glect and irregularity 
ill the renewal of trustees, the tenant usurped the property, or their 
ignorance or otlier incapacity hnl to the investment of the funds on 
insiitlieient security. Generally, it may ho said, that moneys so en- 
trusted to private jaasons followed the lluctuatiiig fortunes of 
families, or, owing to personal or accidental circumstances, dis- 
appeared. The parish has often absorbed tliem as a loan to enable 
it to execute some public Avork, but it can give no legal security, and 
it is even illegal to repay such a loan. The recent Acts for the 
better admhiistration of charities enable the commissioners to 
interfere to some extent for the prevention or the cure of these 
abuses. But the jiowers of the commission are limited both in their 
legal and their administrative bearing. 

The bequests fof 'education are often so meagre that they are 
insufficient for the sujiport of even a small scdiool ; yet they are 
frequently bequeathed, in terms so deliniiig ihcir application, that 
they cannot be emidoyed in aid of the parochial or any other local 
school, much less ustal for the benelit of the inhabitants for the 
support of a scholarship in smne ailjacent school, or of an exhibition 
to the university. Nor can they be combi iumI Avith other small 
endoAVinciits in support of one common .school accessible to the in- 
habitants of the iieighboUrhood. 

In some parishes many small rent charges of from £2 to £10 exist, 
under limited trusts, and even under ditlcront sets of trustees, which 
might be benelicially cniiiloyed to ificrease the etlicicncy of thv. local 
schools. 

Even Avhere cndoAvments for education are equal to tkcr^tA'AViJLal 
charges of a small school, the lerftis of the trust so injuriously, limit 
the objects to Avhich the funds can be applied, tinu no scholar Avould 
resort to it, if it Avere in rivalry Avith a parochial or other school 
conducted by a trained master j)ossessing a ceititicatc and aided by 
pupil teachers. 

This imperfect sketch of some of tite primary difficulties atfecting 
the administration of charities generally, and of those relating to 
bequests for education in particular, may serve to introduce the 
history of the remedicH Avhicli have been successively proposed, the 
effects of those which have beegme laws, and the nature of the evils 
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still uncoiTccteJ. I shall, then, attempt to ilescrihe’ the central and 
local bodies best qnalilied to take charge of and administer existing 
endowments for education, and what powers and facilities should bo 
given to such bodies. , 

The Committee of Council on Education, in 1841, made the first 
effort to introduce abetter administration of the smaller charities for 
education, more elementaiy than that given in grammar-schools. A 
Bill introduced into Parliament in that year, by Sir George Grey 
and the Clianccllor of the Exche(|uer, propos('d that, witli respect to 
such chayities having an annual income nor exceeding tliirty pounds, 
two-thirds of the lriu^!ee< >liould be autborist‘d to submit to Her 
Majesty in Council a scheme to apply for ever, or for a limited period, 
the whole of the income in aid i»f si'ine school in the same, or tin* 
next adjoining, parish or j)ari<hes, whether ondoweil or supported 
wholly or in part by annual subscription. The (^ueen in Council was 
to settle the terms and conditions on whicli such aid should bo 
received. The same Bill proposed, that the majority of the trustees 
of any such endowment, the annual value of which did not exceed 
£100, might be in like manner empowered to convert and apply it to 
purposes of education other than, or in addition to, those settled by 
deed or by long usage, but in such manner that the education of the 
poor should be promoted by the change. The trustees were also to 
be empowered to accept grants in aid of repairing, enlarging, or 
rebuilding the school, ou any conditions not inconsistent with the 
general purport of the trust, j>rovided that the intentions of the 
school, or the donor of the property, should be ’as nearly as possible 
pursued, and that the religious constitution of the school should be 
preserved. 

This Bill touched, iliercfore, some of the most desirable improve- 
mnents in the admiuistration of these small charities. It would have 
enabled the Committee of Council to consolidate the smallest for the 
support of a coriirrion school for adjacent parishes ; or to apply them 
in aid of schools supported wholly or in part by annual subscriptions. 

And with respect to larger chanties, under £10() a year, it 
proposed to extend greatly the doctrine of cy-pres uses, so as to 
secure the most etlicient application of these funds to tho education 
of tho poor by tho enlargement (ff the studies and tho adoption of all 
modern improvements in organisation and method. In order that 
tWi'^^*5t?Ri3Kngs might be restored, the trustees were also to be enabled 
to accept grants for that purpose, &ud to conform to such conditions 
of these grants as annual inspection, etc., etc. These limited measures 
of improvement encountered an iusurniountahlo jealousy, though if 
they had passed into law, many trustees would have eagerly availed 
themselves of their provisions. They would have enabled tho 
governors to restore dilapidated fabrics ; to group round the original 
school-house a dwelling for the master, class-rooms^ and an infant- 
school ; to use the field for a playground, or for allotment gardens 
for the scholars ; to restrain the mis-appropriation of the smallest 
charities by absorption in aid of the parochial rates; to create by 
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consolidation some useful school, or to increase (he staff of teachers 
in some existim^ scliool ; to secure that the person to whom the 
eiidownumt wa- paid was not iiiendy noniinally the master, and 
really soni^i oIIk i' jjarocliial functionary, hut one who performed Jiis 
duties himself, and not by sonui inferior depaity. 

The experience of the Committee of Council continued to be full 
of evidence of (he 1‘ailure of endowments, from the imperfection of 
the terms of ilie original he(tuest, or from changes which had 
rendered the oi'i'^inal trusts impracticabJi* or unsuitable to the most 
urfi^ent wants of the iieifjjlibourhood, or from otlier similar causes. 
They found also many eases in wdiich the cliarity could not be 
legally adminislered from the Avaiit ol* power to nmew the trustees, 
or f rom neglect of such renewal. Lord John Russell and Sir George 
Grey, with the conciirreiicc of the Imrd Chancellor, Lord Cotteuham, 
therefore prepared and introduced into rarliamciit, in 1843, another 
Bill, “For the Better Apjdicatioii of Certain Charitable Trusts for 
Purposes of Education.” 

It proposed that when the annual value of any trust income for 
education did not exceed £200, and the particular objects of the 
trust could not be fully and etreclually attained, the Attorney- 
General and any trustee might lay before Her Majesty in Council a 
scheme for the better administration and application of such trust, 
whereby the general purposes of education might bo more effectually 
advanced ; and such sclicmc might be adopted, modilied, or altered, 
as Her Majesty in Council miglii think tit, and when issued, become 
the rule for the administration of the charity. 

The Bill contained corresponding provisions for appointing and 
keeping up a succession of (rustees, in accordance with a scheme to 
be submitted to Her Majesty iii Council by the Attorney-General 
and one trustee or person interested in the management of tho<< 
property, and approved. 

The experience of the education dejtartilient, and the preparation 
of these two brief but signiticant Bills, gr.'ulually increased my own 
consciousness of the importance of the educalion cndowmierits to 
the whole question of national cdiiealion. TAventy-iwo thousand 
small endowments under 1‘20 per annum, with an annual income of 
£110,000, are certainly to a great extent a])plicablc to elementary 
schools, for where the terms of the b(*({ncst do not direct such an 
application, they are, in the majority ol' cases, so genemf“^i<„:^.e. 
leave it to the discretion of the trustees to determine in what way 
the poor could derive the greatest advantage from them. The Court 
of Chancery has held tluit charities left for the bcuelit of the poor in 
general terms are ap|)licahle to education, and schemes for this pur- 
pose have froquoiitly been approved by the court. Some endow- 
ments which are manifestly uhsiird would, by an administration ' 
penetrated by the national sentiment and supported by public 
opinion, obviously bo diverted to these uses, if the power existed. 
As, for example, a tobacconist left a field, with directions that the 
rental should be held in trust to supply six poor women with snufl* 
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at BarthoUmji tide. The field hecamo valuable* hnildiiig land, and the 
annual rent increased to a very Jar^c amount. The application of 
such an endowment to satisfy the pressing nc('ds of national educa- 
tion would shock no prejudice. Twenty-six thousand ejulowments 
under an annual value ot£100, with an income of £.325,980, probably 
com{)rise bequests of the value of not far from a (luarter of a million, 
applicable to elementary and middle-class education, or to mixed 
schools like the Scotch, or to schools with a preparatory elementaiy 
de])artmcnt and a high school, in which a lilx'ral (alucation might 
be attained. Lord llroiigham has stated his conviction that the 
endowments for education, which the (Commissioners of Inquiry 
estimated to amount to £312.54 L would, if carefully and judiciously 
managed, be wdrth half a million at least,” and whatever their 
value was when Lord Brougham made this egtimato, it has now 
greatly increased witli the rise of the value of all landed and house 
property in England. The question which the title of this paper 
submits is, therefore, of no mean national importance; for these 
endowments may almost equal in value the present parliamentary 
grant for education. 

I shall proceed at once to describe the measure which was sub- 
mitted to Lord John Russell and Lord Cran worth, in 1852, for the 
better administration of public charities, because the limits of this 
paper will not permit me to relate all the historical considerations on 
which this measure was framed, nor to quote all the authorities by 
which it was justified. But I may find opportunity to allude to 
some of these by way of incidental illustration. • 

As I proceed I shall also refer to certain parts of the 16 & 17 
Viet., c. 137, for the better administration of charitable trusts, the 
provisions of which wen^ primarily based on the proposals of 1852, 
and to the two later Acts, which arose mainly from the experience of 
the Charity Commissioners. It was proposed to the ministry of Lord 
John Russell, in 1852, to found a <lcpartment of public charities 
corresponding to or identical with the Committee of th,e Privy Council 
which now administers the education grants. It was intended that 
this department should I)e represented in the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor, as to all legal questions, and by the Lord President, 
as to all administrative and scholastic matters, and that a vice- 
president of the Committee of Council on Education, who should bo 
a.c<ddm>t minister, should represent both the department of public 
charities and that of education in the House of Commons. By these 
arrangements, the general minutes for elementary schools aided by 
public grants, and for endowed schools and public charities, would all 
have been subject to the control of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, wliile the departments by which th^ were administered 
would have been separate, though represented by the same ministers 
in both Houses of Parliament. The contentious jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery in matters relating to charities would, with excep- 
tions to be specified, have been translerred from the Court of Chan- 
cery to this department, which would have comprised two spheres of 
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notion — one acliniiiislnitivc aiul sicliolafstic, and the otiicr purely legal. 
Ill this hitter sphere, tlie Lord Chancellor, ’vvith the concurrence of 
the Coimnittci' of Trivy Council, ^^ouhl have framed all rules and 
forms of procedure, ^vhether for iiKpiiry, or for the ordinary transac- 
tion of legal business, or for the trial and settlement of matters in 
dispute. The object and tendency of these rules and forms would 
have been to simplify to the utinost the transaction of all legal busi- 
ness ; to provide for the arrangement of contentious matters bj 
conciliation ; and thus to hinder the expenditure of the trust funds 
in any form of legal transaction. In order to avoid the expense now 
incurred by trying all causes in London, it was proposed to revise, in 
a new and more eflectual form, and with increased securities against 
expense, a power possessed by the Court of Chancery, in 1601, and 
which was intended at that early perio<l to provide a remedy for evils 
arising from “ frauds, breaches of trust, or negligence of those who 
should employ the same.” Under the Act 43 Elizabeth, c. 4, the 
Lord Qhaiicellor issued commissions, under which three or four com- 
missioners, aided by a jury, could make local investigations respecting 
charity estates, and the “abuses, breaclies of trust, negligences, 
iiiis*employmcnts, not employing, concealing, defrauding, mis- con- 
verting, or mis-government of such pro])erty.” The commissioners, 
after due incpiiry, could make orders and decrees for the better 
management of the property, which were to have full effect, unless 
overruled, upon appeal to the Lord Ciiancidlor. More than 1,000 
such commissions were issued between the parsing of this Act and 
1760, the greater jjart of which were executed in the reigns of 
Charles I. and Charles IL Though no sueli Ci^mmissions have been 
issued since the reign of George III., it is edear that this Act origi- 
nated in an effort to diminisli tlic expensiveness of such proceedings, 
which was frustrated by the power of appeal to the Court of Chan- 
cery, To give greater vigour to the investigation into abuses, and 
accuracy to the result, and to secure the advantage of a peculiar 
administrative, as well as judicial autliority, which should originate 
and conduct the inquiry, and issue the decree, some more concen- 
trated and simple power was required. • 

The form of procedure, by preliminary inquiry and statement 
to the Court of Final Jurisdiction, lias also the sanction of the report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, in 183o, as a means of 
limiting contentious action and preventing expense. Provision' for tho 
attainment of this object were inserted in Lord Lyndhurst/s Bill, m 
1846. Preliminary inquiries liaving been conducted locally by the 
Inspector of Charities, the commissioners might, with respect to all 
charities of less than £100 per annum, hold a court in the neigh- 
bourhood, cite before them any oHicers of the trust and other per- 
sons, and on their evidence, issue suoh’^ order as they might think fit 
for the payment of money belonging to any charity into the hands 
of a I’eceiver or trustee, or for the future management of the estate, 
or to establish, with the consent of tlio special visitor, a scheme for 
the application of the revenues. This order was to be final* and 
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conclusive, find not sulycct to imy review, unless the commissioners 
should think fit to ro-hciir it, which they might do within two 
months of their final decision. 

In a Bill introduced by Lord Cottenham, in 18d0, it was proposed 
to localise the contentious jurisdiction in charities by giving the 
control in all charities not exceeding £30 per annum to the judges 
of the county courts, but with so large a power of appeal to the 
Court of Chancery, that it might have perpetuated the wastelul 
expense of legal proceedings. 

I have briefiy alluded to these precedents, as showing in what 
direction traditional policy, as well as the recommendations of a 
Committee cf the House of Commons, and the legislative proposals 
of two of our ablest keepers of the Great Seal, pointed. TJjese all 
tended to show the importance of an administrative power competent 
and disposed to proceed by way of preliminary inquiry and concilia- 
tion. They suggested that such a power should have opportunity 
to proceed by way of advice, and that its opinions and deliberate 
suggestions should, without entailing responsibility on trustees, have 
the force of law, while they were not the subject of appeal. They 
thus facilitated tlie formation of a skilled legal department, like the 
present Charity Commission, empowered to aid trustees without 
expense. It was obvious that vexatious or needless contention might 
be prevented by rendering it necessary that, in every cause brought 
before a court of law, the relator should pre.^ent the authority of a 
certificate from this ollice ; and that many improvements might be 
introduced in the management of estates, the schemes of schools, and 
administration of cliariries, if a power existed to authorise such 
beneficial changes, subject to appeal within a reasonable time. Those 
were among the recommendations submitted to Lord John Kussell’s 
ministry, and they, wiih others to be presfmtly enumerated, form the 
basis of the constitution ol' the existing Charity Coininissioii. 

By the Act for better administration of charitable trusts (16 & 17 
Viet., c. 137), the Chai ity Commission lias large powers of inquiry 
and investigation of accounts, records, and transactions of trustees : 
it can eiuihle trustees to act witli indemnity on its advice, it has a 
control over the initiative of all contentious proceedings in the Court 
of Chancery, and it can aid the adminislrution and transfer of 
charitable property. The transaction of all legal business is greatly 
jhcdlmt'td by the powers of the commission. The Act also contains 
clauses to re<lucc the expenses of proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery in charities which exceed £,i0 in annual value. For this 
purpose, it confers on the courts of bankruptcy and county courts 
jurisdiction in such charities, under the control of the Charity 
Commission. 

Tills power is extended by the 23 & 24 Viet., c. 136, to charities 
of £50 of annual value. This jurisdiction is subject to appeal, if 
the board of charities certify that the appeal is reasonable and 
proper. 

These Acts also embody many suggestions made to the ministry of 
Lord John Bussell, in 1852. 
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The secrefary of tlie commission is made treasurer for charities, to 
hold their funds and land in trust as a corporation, and trustees are 
enabled to deposit their deeds in a repository provided by the board. 

But perhaps the provisions whicli have had the most extensively 
beneficial operation are those which enable the Charity Commission 
to frame new schemes with varied trusts for the administration of 
charitable prop(‘rty, and under certain conditions of publicity to 
procure a parliamentary sanction to these schemes. 

These are most useful but limited powers. They have been 
exorcised by the Charity Commission with great discretion, and the 
benefits which have flowed from their administration have served to 
prepare both Parliament and the public for a wide extension of 
similar powers in a department of public charities. One main defect 
in the position of the present Charity Commission is, that it is 
isolated. It forms no part of the executive government, represented 
by a responsible minister in Parliament. Consequently it is apt to 
be forgotten by the Cabinet, and the growth of its powers is pre- 
vented by its" obscure position and the absence of the direct interest 
t)f a minister of state in its atfairs. Tho«?e defects were intended to 
have been avoided by the creation, in 1832, of a department of public 
charities connected with the Privy Council. 

The plan submitted to the miiii-^try of 1832 included, besides the 
foregoing provisions, others of a mueh wider scope. It was proposed 
that, in connection with the Department of the Privy Council for 
Public Charities, tlie Lord Chancellor should have power to submit 
to Her Majesty the a])pointni(‘nt ol' two judges in charities, who 
separately should hold local courts for the luairing, on the spot, of 
all causes relating to charities, thus greatly reducing the cost of 
proceedings in contentious cases. Such ap})eal.'' as were permitted, 
were to be lieard before a court of review, consisting of the two 
judges in charities and the Tionl ("hancellor. ('(*rtaiii great charities 
were to be exempted by name from this jurisdiction, and certain 
causes wore to be d(‘fincd by statute, which might, on the certificate 
of the Attorne 3 ^-General and the application of the parties, be referred 
to the Court of Chancery. Among* these eaust's it wis intended to 
include contentions concerning religious uses and trusts, and between 
the possessors of private property and the trustees of charities. All 
other causes were to be lieard and determined by the new juris- 
diction. *• 

It was intended to define by stratutc the limits witliiu which 
the department might sanction a great extension of the cy-pres 
doctrine of thg Court of Chancery, when sixty years had expired 
from the death of the testator. This extension was intended to 
include all improvements which the experience of the department 
might shew would more efiectually carry out the intentions of the 
testator — give them a wider scope, adapt them to the wants of the 
neighbourhood or of society, or where there were few or no re- 
cipients would seek out an analogous use. The limitations intended 
were, that endowments left for secular uses should not be applied to 
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religioiirf, and dec rersn ; and that Hie rovoniios of remedial clniriiios, 
like schools, should not bo absorbed in paiiiative expedients like the 
relief of indigence, but rather that, when the terms were general, 
those uses sliould bo preferred which tend to impro^^e the in- 
telligence* and increase tlie moral force, and so prevent the suffering 
winch ignorance, listlessncss, or vice entail. 

There is a collatm-al question of great interest, to whicli attention 
has been drawn by members of this Association, and by none nioi’e 
ably than by ^fiss Emily Davies. Down to a very recent period, 
girls attended as scholars at many of the smaller grammar-schools. 
In the terms of the foundation of some schools,- the inslriictioii of both 
sexes was intended. We know that education of women of high 
rank was, at the lleformation, carried to the same level as that of 
their brothers and husbands in the classical and modern languages, 
and there is a reasonable doubt whctlier any such distinctions as now 
exist were then made in the literary instruction of girls and boys* 
A plea, therefore, is urged which dcserv^es consideration ; that the 
ancient foundations should not coniine their instruction to boys, but 
should extend it to the education of girls of the upper and middle* 
classes, by employing the eudowmciit in the building of school-houses 
for girls ; in founding new schools with an endowment for the pay- 
ment of the head mistress and other teachers ; in the endowment of 
professorships for the teaching of particular subjects ; and in the 
creation of scholaiships t<mable in the school itseltj and exhibitions 
to some higher scliool or c(»llege. We Jiave the deepest interest in 
the more complete iiislruction of women, so as to fit them not merely 
to be the companions and helpmates of men of liberal education, but 
to be in the highest degree competent to guide the bringing up of 
their children. Nor can thc3 most supfrticial attention he given to 
the question without a conviction that it is worthy of the attention 
of the scholastic deparlmeiit of a cominiltce of public charities. 

This sketch of the general features of this department of 
public charities premised, 1 proceed, in answer to the inquiry 
at the head of this pa})er, to describe the mode in which the 
department might administer tlfc endowments of education, and 
to define its relations to local bodies. As respects the con- 
ciliatory legal jurisdiction of the committee of public charities, 
the present Charity Commission, in the exercise of its limited 
J^wers7‘*has, by its discretion, secured a large amount of public 
confidence, and prepared both Parliament and the trustees of 
charities to promote an extension of the powers of such a de- 
partment. That commisbioa would, with the addition of one or 
two commissioners, appointed chiefly on account of their scholastic 
experience and qualitications, probably constitute the executive of 
the committee of public charities under the presidency of the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Education, and in subordi- 
nation to that committee. They would have two separate classes of 
inspectors — legal and scholastic. The legal inspectors would aid in 
preparing statements of facts for judges in iheir local courts, and in 
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tlio invcsti^adon of matfers in fended to be settled by concurrence 
under the authority of the department. TJio functions of the 
scholastic insp - ctors would nisemble, in endowed schools, those of 
the existing school ins[)ectors in elementary. They would examine 
the orphan isat ion of the school, llui course of studies, tlie methods of 
instruction, and the attainments and ])ro^ress of the scholars, and 
report, for the iiifonnatiou of the master and trustees on the one 
hand, and of tlu^ commission and Parliament on the other. 

The preseiii Charity Coinini 'doiuu’s ai e not (Miipowered to exercise 
many of the administrative functions now so heneticially exerted by 
the Committee of Couneil on Education. They do not now inspect 
and confer as to tlui construct i(m of buildings with a view to 
scholastic purpo.ses, but only to the legal application of the funds of 
the trust. They do not now advise as to qualifications of masters, 
whereas many of the governing bodies, when selecting masters, 
would be glad to have tlic assistance of a skilled public body acting 
Oil gem^ral principles and in communication with the universities. 
The Charity Commission does not at pre.^ent confer with trustees as 
to schemes of study, or as to methods of in-itnictiou ; yet, perhaps 
there is not a more frequent cau^c of the failure of endowed schools 
than their impei fecl ions in these* r(‘^pe(‘l.s. Men of high scholar- 
ship arc not neces.^firily gooekteaehers, nor .sagacious in the adaptation 
.of the course of iiistru dion to the* wants oi* tlui m^ighbourhood, nor 
do they necessarily ])0>.se-'; tin- i n*t, tM>n(Icne^s, and tirmne.^s required 
for the discipline of yontb. Not seldom, a eedl'^ire appt)ints to the 
inaster.sliij) of a <cliool a rt'clu^e* ^eholar. wdio knows nothing of 
teaching beyond tin* aid given in juivatt* instruction to under- 
graduates, individually and separately. Such a man is often 
bewildered and half maddened by (he* wayw arduess of his young 
pupils ill a grauimar-school. The* schoe)l often comprises a inixeel 
group of the sons of yeomen, ^hojdve'epe'rs, suh-taiitial farmers, 
country clergymen, struggling ju’ote.-^siomd nH*n, and small pro- 
prietors, and, among tlicm, are mixed a few children of bjuliffs anel 
superior mechanies. Te» the waywardne.ss e)f youth, is often added 
a stolid stubbornness of iv.^'i.'-taiiee* to di>eipline*, wliieli, if not 
handled with skill, issues in outbreaks of rebelliein fatal to the 
authority of the master. A learned, ivell-intontioned it au may thus, 
by the want of tact anel .'<kill, disperse* a school in a fewjnonths, 
which had previously been in a state of eonsiderahlo pfospori.^ 
in the hands of an inferior scholar possossinr greater tact and 
teaching power. Even when by gentleness and lirinness such a man 
can maintain the discipline, lie may liave no power to teach classes 
collectively ; for there is little in the experience of a university 
private tutor fitting him for the collective instruction of classes. 
Thus, a school which had attained celebrity by the success of its 
scholars in their pursuits in life, or in the universities, may rapidly 
lose* its reputation and be deserted. Such a committee of charities 
as has been suggested would direct, its attention to tlie best means 
of testing the qualifications of candidates for masterships in these 
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respects, and would provide in the terms of agreement for tlndr 
removal, if after a proper probation the school sutfered from their 
defective qualifications. 

There are also many important matters on which thq, scholastic 
department of the committee might become a centre for the collection 
and diffusiqn of information. By such means the experience of oiu^ 
trust would become useful to others, on such questions as the literary 
and pecuniary conditions of the admission of scholars, in the revisal 
of schemes, as to the powers to be confided respectively to the 
governors and the head and assistant masters, the establishment of 
scholarships and exhibitions, and the nature of the discipline and 
the domestic arrangements. 

In all these proceedings, the department would not proceed 
authoritatively. As it collected information from the whole country, 
and as endowed schools were found to derive advantages from acting 
with its advice and aid, the influence of the committee, exerted 
solely by way of suggestion, ^voiild continually increase, and it would 
come to be practically the source of motion in all the scholastic 
machinery in the country. But as this action would everywhere be 
voluntary, it would be necessarily so modi lied by the personal skill 
and experience of masters, and the local knowledge and sagacity 
of trustees, that it would not stiffen into the rigidity of a pedantic 
uniformity regulated by authority, but \vould have, on the contrary, 
separate forms of grow'th like those which a common organisation 
and a common climate allow to separate seeds of the same tree. 

That there should be such a centre of administrative experience 
and skill is important, in order that harmonious action might be pre- 
served in the promotion of certain improvements, as well as in the 
conservation of iinj)ortant traditional principles. The grammar- 
schools founded in the reigns of Ivhvard VI,, Elizabeth, and their 
successors, provided principally for the education of children of the 
middle classes, but they Jiad this important feature, that they gave 
considerable facilities, in various forms, for the admission of children 
of the manual labour class. This they generally accomplished by 
admitting pupils to the schools with nit pecuniary charge. By this 
they prompted to a limited extent the instruction of the poor and 
apathetic classes. But they also superadded scholarships to be won 
by competition, which enabled the sou of a labourer to remain at 
.jwjiool Without expense to his parents for food or clothing. Thus 
youths born in the humblest homes, but gifted with high moral and 
intellectual power, were enabled also to win exhibitions, enabling 
them to proceed to the university, where they found within their 
reach other scholarships and bursaries to support them through an 
honourable collegiate career. By these means letters became a 
republic in which the highest distinctions were attainable by the 
lowliest 'merit-. Thus many of the fellows and masters of colleges 
have been born in the cottages of labourers ; many of the highest 
functionaries of the law — successful pleaders, some judges — aud 
bishops have been children of yeomen, farmers, shepherds, or small 
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tradesmen in r«'moto dales, wlna-e the only door to a higher career 
than that of their parents was I lie graniinar-school, through which 
they entered th<‘ patli of literary ainl scieiitilic distinction. 

This was a wise aiid generous policy. It was generous to aiford 
to the huniblc.st the opportunity to rise above all the adversities of 
their lot, by the cultivation of their natural ca])acities. It was wise 
to attract tlie poor and apathetic classes by making education free, 
and it was, in a more empliatic sense, wise to encourage all in whom 
stirred the fire of .genius, or wlio were conscious of mental power, 
by offering to them freely the means of proving, step by step, their 
capacity to do good service to the commonwealth. Such a policy 
as this ought not to be forgotten. It would be one of the guiding 
principles of such a commission to keep open to capacity in the 
obscurest positioirthe means of literary and scientific education, and 
to perpetuate the stimulus and aid of scholarships and exhibitions, 
so that the highest distinctions and rewards of learning should be 
attainable to tlie humldest born. Moreover, it is a part of the idea 
of liberty in this country, tliat the utmost facility should bo given to 
the greatest capacitios.to rise from the Jiumblest ranks to the highest, 
and that, for that purpose, tliere should be no insurmountable barrier 
between the elementary school, the grammar-school, and the uni- 
vei'sity. 

The harmony of all efibrts to bring about an improved administra- 
tion of emlowmonts lor ednrjition might lie most advantageously 
promoted by this departmeni <> 1 ’ pul>li<* eharitii's. For exaui|)le, the 
consolidation of lh(‘ smalh*.''t paiocldal einlowinents Ibr the promotion 
of one common ol)j(‘ct. (.)r llu' application of small scattered funds 
to the establishment of scholai‘sliip.> in a ciuitral school. Or the sale 
of small isofated houses and jiroperties, wnh a vi(*w to the erection 
of suitable school hmldiugs. in a position accessible to a wide 
neighbourhood. The dcpartiiicut might, in like manner, ]>r()inote 
co-operation bolwt'on the trustees ol‘ ^nndl endewmciiis and town 
councils. The corporation, by iwniermking the ereelion of new 
buildings for a fouiKlation school, or the angim'iira; ion of the annual 
income, might, in virtue of this, mapiire the jiower to appoint a 
proportion of the trustees with proper literary ([ualiliealions. Thus 
might be founded a high school olVering a cheap elllcient education 
to the sous of tradesmen in the town. Such a department would 
also .80011 solve all dillicullies as to tlie eo-opLuatioii of a proprietary 
body,*and the trustees of an old eudowinent. It would settle their 
relative position and authority iu the management of the funds and 
the government of the school. Thus, in populous districts, important 
endowments might become available, as the nucleus round which 
might be grouped boarding houses built by jiroprietary bodies, but 
regulated by*tho same discipline as those erected at the cost of the 
foundation. With the growth of our populous towns, wb need many 
high schools, in which home training might bo combined with educa- 
tion in a public school. Wo have also the means of creating many 
liugbys and Harrows, iu the bquutiful aud healthy hill country 
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by which Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire are 
bordered. 

The local bodies of governors or tiiistees, now charged with the 
administration of endowments for oducation, are ofteiii the h'ast 
eligible. The smaller endowments arc to a great extent entrusted to 
the churchwardens and overseers, officers annually elected, and under 
whose management the endowment is often diverted from educaiioii 
to other parochial uses. Or no sufficient provision is made for tlio 
succession of trustees, and the funds are citlier* administered by 
persons not legally (pialified, or they are not properly protected and 
are absorbed into private pro|H‘rties, or applied to local uses alien to 
the intention of the donor. Or when the appointment of trustees is 
duly provided for, it is neglected, and similar consequences ensu^. 
Or when the succession of trusteis is kept up, their duties aro 
negligently performed. Some one acl^ve trustee possibly uses the 
funds for collateral objects, or they arc wasted in legal expensof. 
The audit of accounts is not regularly conducted, and the present 
Charity Commission hajf not sufficiently the power to take the 
initiative in the investigation or in the correction of such negligence 
or abuse. , 

Tiarger powers should also exist for the renewal and better con- 
stitution of bodies of governors — to enable them to co-operate with 
town councils and committees of proprietary bodies, and to place 
them in harmonious relations with the department of charities ns to 
the legal and scholastic inspection of their schools, and as to the 
revisal of schemes for the consolidation or better administration of 
the funds committed to them. 

It has been suggested that county boards might exist which might 
have power to suggest schemes for the consolidation of *endowmeut 3 
for education ; the reconstitution of bodies of trustees ; the selection 
of proper persons for appointment as trustees; and to advise on the 
relations of town councils and proprietary boilies to the governors of 
foundation schools. I can conceive that, at a more advanced stage 
of the development of middle-class education by the improved ad- 
ministration of endowments, such local bodies might afford useful 
information to the department of public charities, and might act as 
referees on questions requiring much local knowledge and experience. 
But I see no reason for the interposition of any authoritative admi- 
jwtratiVb action between the department of public charities and the 
local bodies of governors and trustees. This is, however, a subject 
well worthy of discussion, and one on which I know that able men 
hold opinions differing from those which I have expressed. 

The attention of this Association was drawn, in 1859, by Vice- 
Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, to a subject of even wider relations, 
involving principles less easily apprehended than any M^ich T have 
hitherto submitted for discussion. As sociuty has advanced, it has be- 
come politically more stable, in proportion to the security afforded to 
the possession of property, and to the extent of the privileges con- 
ferred on those who acquire it. “ Nevertheless, a limit has in every 
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system of jurisprutlence been found necessary, beyond which the 
owner at any ^nven period of a given property has not been allowed 
to control its destination.” Thus property cannot bo ‘‘tied-up” 
beyond twenty-one years after the decease of persons in existence at 
the time when the act of disposition takes effect. 

I must refer members of this Section to a paper printed in the 
volume of IVansacdons of this Association for 18o9, forun admirably 
clear skotcli of the history of the law of morlmain and an account of 
its exact present condition, by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. 
Suffice it to say, that the policy of the law a[)pears to be to discour- 
age the withdrawal of land from the family of the owner or from 
general commerce, in order to devote it to chaiitable objects, but to 
encourage the devotion of personal estate to the same class of objects — 
but the mode in wliicli this is effected is inconsistent and incomplete. 
A charitable disposition, in law is the appropi iatioii of property to some 
general public purpose, as contrasted with gifts to individuals for 
their own use. The oi]ly limit to such gifts is that tlie purposes be 
not contrary to positive law or the policy implied in Jaw. 

While, on the one hand, 4hc owner cannot, on behalf of his own 
family, exercise a power of bequest over the disposition .of his 
property for a longer period than twenty-one years after lives in being, 
he is allowed to appropriate the same property for ever to any public 
purpose consistent with law, religion, and morality. Sir William 
Page Wood gives the following illustration of the not uufrequeutly 
fantastic use of this power : “One testator, not long since, bequeathed 
£300 a year, to be for ever applied as a pension to some person who 
had been unsuccessful in literature, and wliose tluty should be to sup- 
port and diffuse, by bis writings, the testatt)r’s own views as enforced 
.in the testator’s publications. An imjuiry was directed as to whetlier 
the testator’s publications contained anytliing contrary to religion or 
morals, and this being answered in the negative, the so-called cliai’ity 
Was established.” 

The question arises whether the owners of property should have the 
power of fixing its destination for ever to upholding such whims. 

Then there are the questionable forms of charily, to which I have 
alluded in the early part of this paper, which tend to increase pai^per- 
ism and vice, and the administration of wliich ought to bo subject to 
great vigilance, and their appropriation to an author itutive review, 
for the purp«*se of giving the bcipiest a more useful direction. This 
power, as wo have seen, exists, to a limited extent, in the Court of* 
Chancery, but there is a necessity for getting rid of the cumbersome 
expense which still obstructs the application of this remedy, and of 
greatly enlarging the range of its application. There have been 
such beneficial instances of the exercise of this power, under the 
existing law, as to justify a wide extension. 

With full illustrations of these general principles, Sir William 
Page Wood proceeds to declare his o})iuion. 

It is unreasonable to allow every existing owner the privilege 
of fixing for ever the destination ol his property, whether real or 
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personal. The distinction between the devotion of real or personal 
estate to charitable uses is not sound. All posthumous charity ou^ht 
to bo very strictly regulated. A less expensive machinery than the 
Court of Chancery is desirable ; and, further, tlie regulating .power 
should be extended, so as to make charitable endowments more *.’(*ne- 
rally available to the cxigcmcics of tlie time. 

Then the Vice-Chancellor proposes some admirably-devised rules 
as the conditions to be observed in the disposal of either real or 
personal estate, by deed, for any charitable purpose selected by the 
donor. 

But he advises that tliere “should not be any power of making 
any charitable devise of land, or any luMpu'st of money, exceeding 
a given amount in value (say £200), to endure beyond the period 
allowed by law for the appropriation of money in other cases, ex- 
cept in form of some existing charity, already established, under 
any decree or order of the Commissioners, under, the statute of 
Elizabeth, or of the Court of Chancery, or already established with 
the assent of the Commissioners. And, if exceeding the above 
amount, such devise or bequest, even •though it be to any sich 
existing charity, to be by will, executed at least twelve months 
before the testator’s decease.” 

I omit other recommendations of the Vice-Chancellor, which re- 
semble very closely those whicli I have made in previous parts of 
this paper, as to the existence of powers to re-model the application 
of small charities, and to revise the apj)r()priation and administration 
of all charitable endowmerils whatever, “for the purpose of enlarging 
the scope of the charitable trust, or of varying the application of the 
funds -to other charitable uses.” 

The question which I have discussed has necessarily involved 
technical mailers. I have drawn only a meagre outline of its 
features. Time has not sufliccjd for the discussion of many iu- 
teresting questions which have been incidenrally alluded to. It is 
marvellous that a superstitious adherence to the bare letter of tho 
P^nglish idea of self-government should have been preferred to an 
interference which would have resen d from fraud, mismanagement, 
waste, or pernicious apj)lication, a largo part of a revenue exceed- 
ing a million and a lialf in annual value, and of which probably 
three-fourths of a million might he mad(i tlic prolific seed of an 
efficient system of education tor the middle classes and tho poor. 

The effort to economise the appropriation of the miscellaneous 
estimates, together with the jealousy of a system of education based 
on the organisation of the yeligious communions, which refuses to 
conform itself in all respects to the civil l ights of tho people, led to 
a reduction of the parliamentary grant for education. 

Administrative changes have also impaired the efficiency of tho 
machinery which, in the training-colleges and pupil-teacher system, 
been created by the liberal aid of the government. 

It is duo to Mr. Bruce to say that whatever could be accomplished 
towards' appeasing discontent, and couciliatiiig co-operation, has been 
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done by him, through the mild interpretation of the provisions of the 
revised code. 

But the voluntary contributions, which had been evoked to the 
extent of many millions under the fostering care of the old code, 
and which wei e rapidly increasing, have been discouraged, by the 
sudden change introduced by the new code. There is the greater 
need to utilise all our national resources. The importance of the 
eiricieut use of the small endowments, in elementary education, was 
perceived at an early period of the ()])erations of tlie Committee of 
Council. This conviction led to the proj)OsaI of tlie Bills of 1843 
and 1846. The soundness of the policy indicated in those measures 
is confirmed by all subsequent experience. 

The education of the humble portion of the middle classes, such as 
small tenant farmers and the lower sliopkeei)ers, is exceedingly 
inferior to that obtained by a large portion of the cliildren of the 
manual labour class. There are no apprenticed pupil-teachers, nor 
any training-colleges to prepare schoolmasters and mistresses for the 
children of humble tradesmen. 

The class immediately above them is to a great extent the victim 
of pretentious charlatans, who advertise very much in the style of 
those mercantile establishments whose prosperity appears to depend 
on the number of their dupes. The Oxford and Cambridge ex- 
aminations have had a salutary efiect, in enabling better-conducted 
private and grammar-schools to estabb\>h a well-merited reputation : 
but the education of the middle edass is gtMicrally in a chaotic state. 
A considerable proportion of even the endowed grammar-schools 
are exceedingly inefficient, and some arc lu^eless in consequence of 
the want of a vigilant and intelligent hehola>tic control. An almost 
incredible want of statosman-likc forcbight has permitted this .state 
of things to exist, even while a large part of Europe has been suc- 
cessfully preparing its entire j^cojiles to meet the great crisis of 
their history with intelligence. We liave refused to learn from 
their example and experience. Few things have been more unpop- 
ular than to allude to them. Wc may have been, perhaps deceived, 
perhaps intoxicated, ])y the rapid and continuous growth of our 
commercial prosperity and colonial empire. The inventive ])owcr, 
the practical sagacity, the enterprise, the eonnigc, and the indomit- 
able perseverance of our race, have made all the vast conquests of 
our commerce^ with little aid from g<meral literary or scientific cul- 
tivation. But the future of the nation requires the light and 
guidance of a generally-cultivated and refine^d mental power. A 
merely material prosperity, and a purely .commercial civilisation, 
must be more or less sensual, and will not bo under the guidance 
either of the loftiest moralily or of the most prescient intelligence. 

A prosperous, wealtliy, powerful commonweal ih might derive its 
revenues from the sufierings of subject nations. It might make 
them tributary to its cominerco or revenue without caring for tliefr 
well-being or social development. It might, after centuries of domi- 
nation! leave behind it no traces of tite beneficent rule of a nobler 
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race. It mip^ht cruelly extirpate savage or scmi-barbarous tribes as 
it occupied their lauds. It miglit, like the sIavcbol(l(‘rs, regani its 
mauunl labour class rather as (he inacliiuery ef nianufactui’es and 
agriculture than as a sentient thinking ])arl of the body i)olitic. 
Jt might regulate its foreign ])olicy, chiefly wiili a view to ex‘<‘n- 
sion of the markets of trade, beli(3ving that it had no higher rela'ion 
with the common lot of liumardty than (hat of tlie mutual benefiJ to 
be derived from commercial transactions. It might forget all the 
traditions of its history, which must have shown the influence of a 
progressive freedom even on its mafeiial pros|)ci’iiy. It might 
determine to rule its state by a patrician cla>>, lifted to powfT 
rather by wealth than by honour. A C(mimonwealth governed In a 
selfish and ill-iii^trnct('d plutocracy would grind its manual labour 
class down to a servile condition, and purchase an illu.^ory peace at 
the expense of everything that could make a nation a leading power 
in human civilisation. 

All the highest hopes of the nation d(‘pend on the growth of its 
mental and moral j)owers — on the diffusion of intelligence, jiatriotism, 
and a transforming Cliristian faith among all ranks of the people. 
Without this we may make the commercial conquest of the world, 
and may, like the Romans, introduce order where piracy, rapine, and 
confusion prevailed, but we shall be, like the Romans, merely pre- 
cursors of a profouiider and more spiritual force. We hold in sub- 
jection, but shall not civilise, inucU less shall we Christianise, the 
150 millions of Asiatics now beneatli our rule, unless we approach 
the task with a loftier intelligence and less selfish aim. Our power 
to fulfil a higher mission to humanity must dcjumd on the degredn 
which we add to the highest attributes of the Greek aud Roman all 
.the best traits of a gradually-expanding Christian civilisation, puri- 
fying aud elevating the intention Avith which we wield a constantly- 
increasing poAver over the forces of nature. The spiritual must 
entirely penetrate the material poAver Avliich avc employ. That is a 
result which can only be attained by the most careful, intellectual, 
and moral cultivation of the entire j>eopIe. 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED AND DESTITUTE 

CHILDREN. 


On the nature of the Educational Aid required for the Destitute 
and Neglected j)ortion of the Community, lig Mauy Cak- 
PENXEK. 

T he subject of education Kas occupied a very prominent place in the 
proceedings of this Association from its very commencement, and 
the importance to the country of the education of that portion of the 
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community which has hillierto remained in a state of heathen clark- 
iiess has been j*ressed upon tlie notice of the Ediijation Department 
year after year by tliosc who have known from actual personal 
experience tlie enormous cost to society of the degradation existing 
in our midst. 

At the last ineeting of the Association at Slictfield, the intended 
presidential addre.^s by Dr. Hook, which was read to the Department, 
though lie was uiiforlunatcly prevented by illness from himself deliver- 
ing it, forcibly set forth the immense impoi’tance of our consideration 
of the subj(;ct. The whole of one day’s btisiness was directed to it, 
many important papers were read, and after* a long and animated 
debate, the following resolution was passed unanimously : — 

“That this Department, being ctinvinced of the existence of a large 
and growing niiinber of children who are unable from very varied 
causes to enter any schools at present ^‘xi^ting, and who are there- 
fore constantly increasing th(‘ pauper and criminal classes of the 
community, earnotly retpiests the Couneil of the Association to 
press upon the Government tlie need of lull imjuiry being made 
into the extent of this class and their circum>tances, and also as to 
the amount of pecuniary aid needed to give elliciency to such schools 
as are intended to meet the wants of those for whom no provision is 
at present made by any of the educational institutions receiving 
government help ; and further to urge that prompt action may be 
taken in accoVdance with the results of the investigation.*^ 

This resolution was endorsed by the Council of the Association, 
and steps were taken to bring the subject before the government, by 
a deputation to the Drirnc Minister. But unavoidable delays and a 
political crisis prevented this Irom being carried into eti’ect. The 
government waschangod without any [lublic assertion oi the importance 
of education to the iieople; not to a favoured class only, not to those 
who already deserve it, and will make evTry pus>ible elfort to obtain 
it for their children, but to every one, whether high or low, who is 
boru on British ground ; and mo.*?! of all to^ those wretched young 
beings who must form a prominent ])art of the coming generation, 
and who are now preparing, by their doe]) ignorance, to perpetuate 
and probably to increase the })overty and crime of the country. 

The important subject was not, however, lorgotten. An education 
commission wais sitting which did uot,mdeod, professedly enter on this 
special question, but which had among those composing it, gentlemen 
who had directed their attention to the needs of this portion of the 
community, and understood how little the ]>resent educational system 
supplies them. A sweeping change is rccoinincndod by it; no less, 
indeed, than the dissolution of (he Com mil tee of Council, and the 
adoption of an entirely new system. We shall not here attempt to 
give an opinion on this, but before proceeding to consider the nature 
of the special provisions required for the portion of the population 
requiring help the most, it is important to inquire why the educa- 
tional systems which have been in operation so long have failed to 
affect it. 
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Wfieu the Committee of Council on Education began its work, tlie 
educational status^of the country was extremely low, quite as miu h 
so, probably, as are the ragged schools of the present day. Tlio 
principle of assisting was a valuable one — viz., to stimulate, en- 
courage, and help voluntary effort, in such way as to improve the 
schools. * This was done chiefly by giving help in the erection of 
suitable buildings. Eaggcd schools were not then in existence. The 
benefit arising from the system to Ihe schools for the working classes 
'.vas widely felt and appreciated. The aid given w^as adapted to the 
wants of the class. * 

When ragged schools were first commenced, in 1845-6, they were 
a purely missionary effort to bring within the pale of Christianity and 
civilisation the wild arabs and barbarians of the streets ; little was 
attempted but to bring them under some degree of moral influence. 
This being accomplished, however, it w^as desired to impart as great 
an amount of education as the children were capable of receiving. 
This w'^as, however, a costly work, because the condition of the 
children required an expensive staff, if the schools w^ere to be made 
goud, and no payment could be obtained from the parents. Volun- 
tary effort was abundantly bestowed on these schools, and had the 
Committee of Council been true to its professed principles, it would 
have liberally given help to such zealous attempts to probe to the 
very root of the disease of the country, the festering rottenness which 
then, and ever since, has been spreading itself through the land. 
But it declined to make provisions for this portion of the population. 
W'ith a short and temporary exception, the Commith'c of Council has 
resisted all efforts which have been made through public and influential 
conferences, deputations, and parliamentary committees, to induce them 
to give aid to (he portion of the jmpulation which needs it most, while 
it has been ahundanlly lavished in affording, gratuitously, an unneces- 
sarily high education to a number of persons professedly training for 
public teachers, but of whom many turn the advantages bestowed to 
their own private advagtages. 

Had any sound rca&on been alleged for this refusal, "Nvci might have 
felt bound to drop the subject. But wo were constantly told that the 
class did not exist, air assertion the fallacy of which wq could easily 
demonstrate; or that, if they were to be found in the country, they 
ought not to exist, and, therefore, that the government should not do 
anything to remove the cause of the evil! Happily this mode of 
reasoning is not adopted in other departments of the government, or 
the country \voukl be entirely overrun by moral and physical pesti- 
lence! It may be sujiposcd by some that reasons so extraordinarily 
insufficient for refusing educational help to the portion of the popula- 
tion of which a faint sketch was given in the papers read at Sheffield 
are here misstated. They were thus publicly set forth, in this Depart- 
ment, by a late vice-president, at Liverpool, in 1858, as then 
reported in the Liverpool Mereury : — 

' “One of the first things he had to ask was whether the ragged 
class was to be looked upon as a permanent class in the country ? 
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lie contended tli.nt it would be quite wrong in an oflicer of the State 
to take fur gran led that tliere would be permanently a ragged school 
class. It arose fiorn a wrong state of things that such a class existed, 
and the object to be aimed at ought to be to get that class into other 
schools. Id*e di<l not, from the inquiries he had made, believe that 
the children of ragged school classes were in general the children of 
parents who could not pay, but of those rather who would not pay, 
and this, although not so much alfbeting the consideration of bene- 
volent persons, was a very material subject for government to consider, 
as regarded the 'appropriation of their funds. The government had 
to see that every shilling laid out was followed by the development of 
increased efficiency, and had to avoid the danger of drawing children 
from the better kind of industrial and other schools down to the ragged 
schools. On these grounds he contended that the only way in which 
the ragged schools could well receive government aid was through the 
industiial element which wtis connected with them. The danger of 
making the ragged schools permanent and drawing other institutions 
down to them, instead of raising the class who were received by the 
latter, was that against which the government principally was com- 
pelled to guard.’* 

Again and again have these fallacies been fully exposed. Eight 
years have passed since that statement was made. The class of 
neglected and destitute childicn have been increasing rather than 
diminishing, of which Mancliesier, as well as other large towuis and 
cities, can bear wiiiiess. National and British schools have not been 
“drawn down” by the proximity of wcll-nianagod ragged or free 
day-schools; the education ot‘ the class abo\(‘ has never affected this 
beneficially, ill the remotest degiee; the tendency has, indeed, always 
been lor the Britith and National schools to rise to a higher class rather 
than touch the lower, wliile the educated children liave cither kept 
themselves aloof from the lower, or ebe they ha\e been dragged down 
by them into degradation. vSiich has comimied to be the state of 
things, except whore i.solatiid efforts havi* denionstraled what good 
might bo done to this portion of the pojinlation, and, indirectly, to 
society in general, if the government only ilid its duty to the children. 
It is no fault of these unfortunate little ones that they have careless 
or dissolute parents. They have a right to exiicct, and we must 
demand it for them, as they cannot for themselves, that they should 
not be left in a civilised and Christian country w ithout knowledge. 

It is unnecessary to occupy the time of this Department at present 
with considering the action of the present or revised code on schools for 
this class. Every experienced person will at once perceive that 
though under peculiar circumstances, and with especial and extra- 
ordinary effort, grunts may be obtained under it for ragged schools, 
yet that it is absolutely unfitted to meet the wants of this portion of 
the population. 

Let us now consider the nature of the educational aid required for 
these schools, and why they must necessaidly differ from those for the 
labouring classes. 
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Let us look at the following picture : — 

“ I raTn\^led through dark and narrow streets — close, crowded, and 
noisy. Everywhere driiiikenness and ril)aldl*y. At almost every 
corner, altercations and quarrels. The darkness was so great, and the 
pavements were, or seemed to he, so uneven, that I frequently stumbled, 
and once or twice, bui for the friendly arm of my conductor, I should 
liave fallen. We went up successive flights of steps, coming at ea^h 
step upon passages epening into holes and courts where the people 
dwelt. At every turn we came upon what seemed to me to beliuuian 
waiTfms, out of which came swarms of children, ragged, barefoot, 
and dirty. It was evidiuit that, bad as the lodging-houses might be. 
these places, where little control could be exercised, were infinitely 
W'oi^e. Some of the property (I should be ashamed to hold such 
property) seemed to bi^ tumbling to pieces, and to be in danger of 
falling upon the inhabitants, and burying them in ruins. One or two 
scenes I saw in this region I will paint presently ; but now I pass 
briefly to other things.” * 

This was in Newcastle, but these same children, “ragged, bcurefooti 
and dirty,” may be found swarming in the back slums of every large 
crowded city in the country. Or if the visitor will penetrate to the 
garrets and holes used as human habitations in some of these, and go 
with the “children’s agent” to the haunts of human misery which 
his untiring zeal has discovered, he wdll find children who cannot go 
info the street simply because they have no clothing to cover them, 
and who are kept in tlieir miserable beds simf)ly because they can 
thus better endure the starvation that overpowers them. It is evident, 
that such as these must Iiavc schools of a very different kind from 
those intended for the regular wage class, and that no payment of 
school fees, no ’clothing given, which may be pawned by their 
wretched parents, no aj)pliances that can be brought to bear on them, 
can fit them for the National and British schools. 

What kind of schools arc required ? 

The schools must be, in the first place, industrial — that is, there 
must be provision made for a considerable portion of time being 
devoted to such manual occupation as nay appear best adapted to the 
circumstances of each school. This industrial work is necessary as a 
means of preparing the children to get their living — as a useful way 
of working off the peculiar restlessness of their nature, and as, in 
many ways, an excellent means of training them to good habits, and, 
possibly, of earning honestly in the school some trifling sums which 
may enable them to improve their appearance. 

The teaching power must be good and sufficient. Schools for this 
class must be wxll taught by ))ersons wlio understand the science of 
teaching, and who at tlie same time possess' those religious and moral 
qualities which will enable them to infuse a right tone into the school, 
and also a sympathising nature which will win over the children. 


* “ Night Walks in Newcastle.” By J. C. Street 
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Snell teachers arc difficuli (o obtain, but experience shows that they 
may be found. They ought to bo properly paid for their anxious 
labour. * 

The premises should be plain, but healthy and airy. There should, 
if possible, be a playground attached, or, if that cannot be obtained, 
provision for the play and dinner-hour between morning and after- 
noon school, so that children may bring their meals and stay till they 
return home. A washing apparatus is indispensable, and, if possible, 
a bath. 

These are the essential features of such a school ; the details will 
be modified by the wants of the several districts. It is evident that 
they must be expensive, not only because no school fees* are paid by 
the children, but also because the industrial teaching and the sanitary 
and other arrangements are costly. 

We would call such schools, not ragged, but “ Free Industrial 
Schools they ma}^ indeed, be endorsed as “fit and proper” for 
their object by a government inspector, but tliey must be absolutely 
free, under voluntary management, with the religious element quite 
unshackled, and intended for children who are not sent with the, 
warrant of a magistrate, but come without compulsion. 

It will perhaps be asked whether it is probable that, if such schools 
as are here described were extensively esiablished throughout the 
country wherever a need appears to exist, the children for whom they 
are intended will voluntarily come to them ? Many will do so, as 
tfhe experiences of the last twenty years has proved, and they wdll 
come because they find themselves happier and better than in their 
wild way of life, and their parent> l(‘arii to appreciate the good 
results to their children. Many will not come tiom their own un- 
aided wish to improve — and these are the very eliildren whom it is 
most essential to bring under the ♦ichool-inlluence. Missionary effort 
must here step in ; Christian men and women must go out to the 
back slums and alleys, and, by constant jiersoverance, induce tlio 
little ones to go tlie right way; there is in our country abundance of 
such a spirit, which requires only to bo wisely directed. 

The recent efforts of a cliildreifs agent in Bristol have proved 
how possible itT is, by patient and unremitting Cliristiiin efforts, to ^ 
produce an important iutiuence on families containing such cliihlren. 
*In sixty such families visited by the agent during the month, there 
were 108 children who should have been at school, but were not, and 
remained in a most wretched condition. Of these he succeeded in 
inducing seventy-two to attend. Some came very seUloiu, others 
almost daily. The result showed 1,650 attendances in the month, or 
an average of twenty-two for each child — a fair number for any 
schooL 

In cases where even such efforts are useless, the Industrial Schools 
Act, vigorously worked, will soon remove the ringleaders to evil ; and 
it is a fact, that a few cases in a district of removal under sentenct* 
to a certified industrial school, instead of being an incitement to 
parental neglect, as has been feared, infuse a wliolesome feai* in the 
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neighbourhood. Wild vagrant boys and girls do not like to lose 
their liberty^ parents do not like the control over their children to 
be forcibly taken from them. 

The great educational efforts which have been made ii; Manchester 
during the last two years will doubtless throw mu0h light on the 
question. I trust that this important crisis will not be allowed to 
pass without making a permanent and suitable provision by schools 
properly adapted to the wants of the ignorant and neglected children 
of our country. 


THE EELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


The Conscience Clause. By the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A. 

I N the following paper I propo'^e to show — first, how the question of 
a conscieiiec* (•lau>e i'or the lru>t deeds of sehools arose; secondly, 
to explain and try to do justice to the principle of those churchmen 
who disap|)rov(‘ of tin* pr< pose<l conscience elausc ; and thirdly, to 
show reasons ^^}Jy fhey sliould aeeept ^onn* eonseience clause. 

It would he ol* no practical use \\hatev(‘r to refer to the usage in 
other countries about the teaehing of religion in schools for the poor ; 
because tlie eircnnislanees of popular education in this island are, and 
will prohahJy nunaiii, widely diflerent from what they are in any other 
country eitli(.*r in J*hin»pc or America. J pass by, therefore, as irrele- 
vant all reference to tin* praetieo of oilier countries. The question of 
a conscience clause lui" arisen in this country from the practice of the 
National Society, which may be taken to rcqirescnt the Church of 
England, This society, which was founded in 1811, was incorporated 
by royal charti r in 1817. The charter lays down no more than that 
the society shall he a community ‘‘ for promoting the education of the 
poor in the princif)les of the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales.*’ Subseciucntly, however, the managers of this society 
proceeded to lay down six very definite rules, which they called the 
conditions or terms of union with the society, and which are now 
generally embodied in the trust deeds of church schools. Two out of 
the six rules specially concern our present subject, viz., the first and 
third rules. The third rule enacts that “the children are to be regu- 
larly assembled for the puipose of attending divine worship in the 
jiarish church, or other place of worship under the establishment, 
nidess such reason be assigned for their non-attendance as is satisfac- 
tory to the managers of the scliool.” The first rule — and this is the 
•niore important of the two — enacts that “the children are to be 
instructed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the liturgy and catechism 
of the Established Church.”^ The intention and object of these rules 
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was to establish purely and exclusively denominational schools. The 
third rule, indeed, gives the school thanagers permission, if they please, 
to exempt a child from going to church with the other scholars for a 
satisf^toiy reason ; but it never contemplated for an instant that 
attendance at a dissenting chapel would or could be one of the satisfac- 
tory reasons. The first, and chiefly important, rule says “ the children 
are to be instructed in the liturgy and catechism of the Established 
Church.” These words mean all the children, without exception. 
The words prove this; the well-known feeling and intention of the 
founders of the society prove this ; and I have been assured that this, 
and no other, was the meaning from the lips of some of those founders. 
The candid and honest among the clergy, who are simply earnest, 
ingenuously recognise this to be the meaning. The sixth and closing 
rule has really and truly no bearing whatever upon the conscience 
clause question. It runs thus ; — “In case any diflerence should arise 
between the parochial cl(‘rgy and tlfe managers of the schools, with 
reference to the preceding rules resj)ecting the religious in^tructi()li of 
the scholars, or any regitlation coiineetcMl therewith, an appeal is to be 
made to the bishop of the dioce>e, who>e deeihiou i> to be linal.’* This 
rule had reference merely to the diireronet's Avhich might arise between 
managers about the teaching of their own church scholars, about disci- 
pline and doctrine within tljc church. It lecjuires, too, that diticrences 
between the clergy and inanagtTs should liavo aristni ; but the eon- 
scieuce clause contemplates all ea<e>, and e>]>eeial]y those where the 
managers are nnanimou.s# it may secan irrelevant lo reler to this rule, 
but I have been ol)liged lo dt) m). owing to a di.-ingc'nuous use which 
has been made of it, and to show iis true bearing ami liniitaliou. 

It was ill consequence, tlten, ol* the first and third rules of the 
National Society, which liroadly reijuire the children of church 
schools to go to chinch, and to be iimrructed in the liturgy and 
catechism of the Kstaldihhed Chundi, that the coimcience clause, which 
repudiates those requir<*menls for l)i^sente^s, had its rise. Here let 
me introduce a few words in deieiice and praise of those ivho founded 
the National Society more tiian half a century ago, and ivho are now 
all gone to tlicir rest. They W(*re men wJio were at l(‘ast in advance 
of their own time ; they dared to announce, as an essential part of the 
work of their Church, the universal extension of popular etlucatiou. 
In advance of their time do 1 say ? Why, even now, wdio shall say 
how many do not, in theii- secret hearts at least, regard such education 
with indiftereuce, or suspicion, or dislike ? The founders of this 
society may possibly have been shortsighted in regard to the two 
rules which I quoted ; I think that they ivere shortsighted. But let 
mo call to your mind that the dissenting pojiulatiou of England did 
not at that time bear the same relative proportion to members of the 
Church of England as it now bears through 1 he natural increase of 
population. Mpreover, even the state itself— -and this deserves note 
— had at the* time little or no recognition for dissent of any kind. It 
was not til) some years after that the Test and Corporation Act was 
repealed, and the JRoman Catholic Belief Bill was passed, and other 
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tnmnAr measures* The founders of this socleiyv 
have been shortsighted in I'especI these rules. . But their coudijiot 
was consistent, for they were actuated chiefly, I suppose, by i^ligious 
feelings and motives. It was also honourable, for they avowed 
plainly and in all simplicity what they meant by their rules, and there 
was at that time no shuflliug about them. But, moreover, their 
conduct in these rules was, and is, defensible, both on the special 
religious principles held by large numbers of the Church of England, 
and also on grounds purely philosophical. 

And oil this last point — viz. the churchman’s defence of an ex- 
clusively denominational system of schools — I wish to dwell for a 
few minutes, while I attem})t to sliow what those churchmen mean 
who desire exclusively ilcnomiiuuioiial ^cllOl^ls, and who oppose tlie 
conscience clause which lias been ju-oniulgated. I wish to set forth, 
so far as oau be in a brief compa.-'<, what the religious principles are 
which very many cliiirchineii believe to bf^ at stake. And I desire to 
do so for two reasons ; first, because I should hope that those who 
cry out against the opj)oiients of the clause would be more just and 
moderate when they uiidei\sland the churchman’s principles and 
feelings ; and, secondly, because I hoi)e that churchmen themselves 
may receive with more favour the advocacy of a conscience clause 
when they find that their principles receive candid consideration, due 
appreciation, and a large-minded syiTij)athy. And oh ! full surely the 
man who thinks he has all tlic truth in any question is a shallow 
creature, is one who darktms ccainsel, and is an impediment to wise 
progress. In all controversy what is ever wanted is the large mind 
to understand and the large heart to sympathise with an opponent. It 
is an easy thing to be coufident. It requires pains and thought to 
look at a subject from various sides. 

Without, then, giving any opinion whutsoev^er of my own, I presume 
.that the Anglican Cliun^lnnan, and 1 suppose 1 might say that the 
Roman Catholic, would argue as follows : — He would say that he 
believes in an authoritative teacher, viz., the Church. He believes 
that this ChurcJi, that this teacher, is entrusted with a special 

deposit,” to u.se St. Paul’s expression ; and that this “deposit” will bo 
kept in its integrity only where there is an Apostolical descent through 
descendants of the Apostles, called bishops. It is his conviction, for in- 
stance, that if you could remove all Churchmen and all Roman Catholics 
from England ; if you were to remove this witness, this teacher and his 
“deposit” altogether away, tliat then ere long there would be no 
deflnite Christian creed in England ; that Christianity, in short, would 
soon become on the footing of any other religion, for that it is the 
presence of the autJiorized teacher and his “ deposit” which keeps even 
those who dissent from wandering altogether away. Some will say 
this is all error. Be it so. 1 am giving no opinion whatever, oneway 
or other ; I am not raising now in the slightest degree any question of 
truth or error. 1 am simply attempting to show the churchman’s 
point of v’iew, the belief of very learned and pious churchmen, and so 
1 presume, of Roman Catholics also. The question is, will those 
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who i^ofess excttlmce to be tolpmnt; show themselves intolerant ? 
Will those whos like myself, profess^ themselves Liberals, jM*ove them- 
selves illiberal ? If not — then in admitting that the churchman is to 
be tolerated in his belief, they mus4 also be prepared to show their 
toleration, their liberality towards the legitimate sequences of that 
belief. But one necessary sequence orthafc belief is a feeling respect- 
ing a child’s education very diUcrent from that of those who hold no 
such belief. The churchman is urgent to be free and unfettered in 
school, because he believes in a church ; in the necessity for an autho- 
ritative witness and teacher in revealed matters ; in a commission and a 
‘‘deposit;” all in a senses and degree Avidely dillerent from what is felt 
by the protestant dissenter. To him, therefore, it must seem very far 
from ail indifferent matter Avhether the (dergyman and the schoolmaster, 
during the short period they can (‘atch their little lamias among the poor, 
may or may not bo at liberty to impart their creed, th(*ir “deposit.” 

1 desire to avoid s])ecifi(t reference to otlier sjieeial doctrines of the 
churchman which also cause a Avide divergence of \ieAv about a child’s 
education. But well instructed j)ersons Avill readily call them to mind. 
For instance, no one can fail to see at once what a ditferent attitude 
must bo assumed towards children, and Avhat a ditferent treatment of 
them must logically ensue, in the case of j)ersons so Avidely differing 
about baptism as the churchman and the anti-piedobaptist, and I might 
add the Unitarian and others. But aKo on philosophic grounds, apart 
from purely religious grounds, the <*hurchman doc's not belioA-e that a 
child ought to be left to form its oavu crimed of morals and religion. 
He belicATs that if truth is not implanted, (‘rror will grow up. He 
beiicA^es that eliildhood is just the Aery t>cri<)d in Avliieh ivligiim is to 
be taught, and perhaps, liunianly speaking, the only ])eriod of life Avhen 
it can be taught (Avitness our fiiiliin* among adult heatlums), for that 
the mind then, and then only, is like the ready mortic(* into Avhicli the 
t(?non of truth Avill duly fit. And if you go on to tell him that reli- 
gious belief and religious jwiiicijde may be inculcated at a fixed hour 
only in these schools, he Avill object tliat you are doing a gricA’^ous 
wrong to his scholars by restricting bi^ tencJiing to s(*t formal lessons. 
He Avill tell you that this is to quench all z<‘al in Jiimself — that very 
zeal which led churchmen to found schools at all. He Avill tell you 
that this is to convert tlie schoolnnister from an educafor into a mere 
instructor — and this, too, in the cas(^ of poor cluldrcii AAdioso only reli- 
gious education, too often, can be got in their school. He Avill deny, 
perhaps altogether, that religious instruction is a mere morsel, so to 
speak, of education, which can be separated from the rest witliout 
injuring if« vihdity.* He will deny that religion should be only thus 
ndministei^ed to chiloren, especially to these poor children, like a 
medicinal drug. Ho will assert that they must needs receive it CA'er, 
naturally interwoA^Cn in tlieir school life like the air they breathe, if it 
is to nourish them, if it is to be absorbed irtto tlieir nature, and foim 
part of their life and being. Of course ho AAdll admit that tluA Church 
has its truths and mysteries Avhich must be taught at stated times ; 
yet ho will assort that even those, or at least many of them, such as 
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those connected with baptism and grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit 
lose life and efficacy, and that the child is robbed of his very birtliright, 
if these doctrines are treated as a mere by-part of education which the 
child has to learn and then to liavejone Avith ; that, in fact, \t is during 
school routine, during life in the school-room and play-ground, that 
these truths must receive comment and enforcement and illustration, if 
they are to sink in a child’s heart and life, and that in the case of the 
poor it is thus, and thus only, that the work can, humanly speaking, 
be done. 

One word more in the defence of the churchman’s position, and 
I have done with this part. I say, then, that it is an illiberal and 
untrue view about the feelings of the opponents of the conscience 
clause to say, or think, that they wish to convert the children of Non- 
conformists by attracting or forcing them to school, and then taking an 
unfair advantage of them. Let those who, like myself, wish the 
National Society and the Church of England to adopt some conscience 
clause, learn above all to bo just, and to bo liberal in the true sense of 
the word. The churchman’s feelings in this matter have no reference 
to dissenters. He is not thinking of them. When he says — “I Avish 
for a school in Avhich there shall he a cluirch schoolmaster, and a man 
earnest in religion, and that he shall be a trainer and educator of 
children, and not u mere, instructor and machine, the churchman says 
this for the sake only of the lambs of his oAvn fold. He grudges that 
their young minds should br<\athe iu s(*hool au atmosphere of hesitancy 
and doubt in matters of religion. Ho AA'ants faith — a child’s faith ; 
and not to be rearing a brood of little premature polemics or sceptics, 
such as, he tlio-c chihlnMi are likely to become Avho even in 

their babyhood, in their very s(;lio()I, have forced on their notice all the 
differences which exist from the cliurchman doAvii to the Jew. In 
short, he does not seek to coiwert tA\'o or three little anti-piedobaptists 
or Sociniari urchins ; but lie do(*s dc-.-^ire to tench and exhort and 
train his OAvn habe^, and so, under Go<l, to save their souls alh^e. 

Such, though briefly and imj)erlectly stated, I believe to be in part 
the defence — the true detenccf — of the opponents of the conscience 
clause. Let those avIjo, like myself, Avish to have a conscience clause 
do them full justice, and not shoAv that toleration itself can become a 
very intolerant thing. 

But now, on the other hand, are there considerations which should 
lead churchmen, which should lead the National Society, to concede a 
conscience clause, and, having conceded it, to act upon it, not only 
faithfully, but cordially ? I think there are. Let us consider a few 
indisputable facts. ♦ 

The parishes and districts in England and Wffles, whore ther^ cannot 
be two good schools for the poor, may be numbered, perhaps, by thou- 
sands. in every one of these districts there may be dissenting families. 
Let us take, for example, one such district'. We will suppose the 
church to have established a school in it. How shall the malingers 
of that school conduct themselves toAvards a dissenting family ? If 
the Dissenter brings his children for admission to the schooli the 
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managers might address him hi /our ways, and in four ways only. 
First, they raighl say, ‘‘ Wo soo and oonh^ss that your ohildren can got 
no education exe< pt in tliis school ; but if you send your cliiidren hero 
we shall teach tliem our doctrines and proselytize them.” VVhy this 
would bo a shaiindess act, and I trust that no churchman, no English- 
man, would do such injustice. Or, secondly, the managers might say, 

We will not receive your children as you are Dissenters, and they 
must go without instruction.” Ihis would be less vile than the first 
hypothesis. But I think this answer is, and will be felt to be, utterly 
untenable, and has probably never been made* If there is any man 
who would return either of these answers he puts himself out of 
court We may, therefore, dismiss the possibility of either of these 
two answers. There remain only two other answers which could be 
given. One is, ‘'You may send your children to our school, but you 
must trust to our good pleasure and judgment as to how we will deal 
with them.” And the otlier answer is, “ Send your children to us, 
and we promise not to give th(?m lessons in our faidi.” In these two 
last answers lies the gist of the whole question. Which of these two 
answers ought the Church to give ? I think l efloction will eventually 
convince afmost every chiirclimaii that the answer, Send your chil- 
dren, and we promise not to teach them our faith,” is the only one 
■Jhey should give. What the churcliinan would have avoided, if ho 
could, is the having at all in the school children of anotluT creed. But 
this having to be submitted to — and on the hypothesis, it cannot be 
avoided in England — purely ii will coinnuMid itself to churchmen as 
the more generous and noble and bigh-miinled coui f'e to siy to Dis- 
senters, — “As you on your part put "iieli (‘onfnlimee in u^ to entrust 
your children in our school, we on our pait u ill not be behind you in 
generosity, and wo engage not to tiaieli your cliildnm onr dqctrines.” 
Well a conscience clause means ju>t thi.'i — not le,-*^, certainly, but not 
necessarily more. 

It may also be put to churchnnm tliu- : — “ AVe admit that your 
plan of a strictly denominational school, in whieh each faitli Innl its 
own scholars only, i.s the be-l. Wher“ ihi> can be carricvl out, with- 
out denying school instructiuii to any of onr c*oimU'\ imm and fellow 
citizens, well and good. But, where it lainnot, tluue, in this disjointed 
world of ours, your wisdom is to ac<jiiiese(‘ in inevitable facts, to take 
what you can get, and act upon what is secoiul bi'^t. In other words, 
admit your dissenting fellow-eiti/.ens to your schooK and engage that 
you will not avail yourselves of your po>ition to proselyti/e them. In 
other words, give them a conscience clause. Aye, and ilo not merely 
make a virtue of necessity ; do not wait till this or a avoi sc thing is 
forced upon you ; but do it in full conlitlence that you are doing Avhat 
Is right because you are taking the best possible course open to you in 
a complex state of things and amid conflicting forces. I)o it grace- 
fully, cheerfully, aud lovingly, and be satisfied (o leave the result Avith 
Him who over-rules all. Indeed, to act otherwise, under the circuui- 
etances, is to distrust Him.” 

But,, above all, 1 say to the Chureh of England, let your conduct 
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in this matter — whichever determination you may adopt — be plain, 
straightforward, and honourable. If the National Society represents 
you, then compel it to be simple, intelligible, and candid, for of late 
years it has not been so. Do not let it pretend to run with t)ie hare and 
hunt with the hounds. There is no doubt about what the noble 
founders of the National Society meant by their rules of union. Let 
not the society now either misinterpret those rules, or palter with 
them in a double sense. Let not the National Society interpret the 
rules in one way to one class of thinkers, and in another way to 
another class. Let it not say to a person who wishes to interpret the 
rules in what is called the “ liberal sense that he is at liberty to do 
so, and the next moment tell the person who correctly and honestly 
interprets them in what is called an “ exclusive sense that bis inter- 
pretation is the true one. This is shocking to the moral sense. It is 
in the last degree unbecoming and unworthy of the Church of Christ, 
and for many years has shocked the public mind beyond expression. 
I appeal solemnly to the General Committee of the National Society 
to cleai’ themselves at once and for ever of this charge of being 
double-tongued. I speak with all the pain of a child who^ complains 
of the conduct of a parent. It is probable that a large majority of 
the rulers of the National Society would willingly and gladly interpret 
and explain their rules in all simple candour ; nay, I believe that they 
would, so far as might be needful, add words to their rules in the 
sense that the children of Nonconformists should be expressly 
exempted from going to church and learning the liturgy and cate- 
chism of the Church of England. But, then, they are warned by 
somebody that this would be almost to dissolve the existing society, 
because it so happens that the limited number of persons who sub- 
scribe to*the society and get subscriptions for the society are, for the 
most part, those very men who are zealous for a completely exclusive 
system of education. Here is the dilficulty. Well, I have no desire 
to see the society’s income sulfer. Would to heaven it were twenty 
times greater than it is. But there are higher considerations than 
money ; and here is one of them. And, if the present society were 
to dissolve by doing what is candid and best, and by adapting itself 
to the needs of the time, I doubt not but that a stronger society 
would rise up, like a pbmnix, from ifs ashes. Simplicity and candour 
would prove the best policy. In tliis case wo have a remarkable 
illustration of the fact that men in a society do what they would not 
do as individuals, because each does not feel the responsibility to re.st 
upon him. If two clergymen of different views >voat to any one 
English bishop, and said, “ My Lord, you have deliberately laid down a 
rule in the face of the world which, I suppose, means something, or 
else you would not have drawn it up and enacted it as a solemn, rule, 
containing a principle and binding the conscience. Your rule says that 
‘ the children of our sciiools are to be instructed in the liturgy and 
catechism.* Tell us whether this means that every scholar in the 
school is to learn them, or wliether it meaus that the children of 
Dissen^rs should be exempted.” Well, assuredly, no bishop in an 
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attempt to satisfy both parties, would take one of these clergymen 
aside, and say, “ My rule means that every child without exception is 
to learn the catechism,” and then go to the other and say, “ My rule 
means that you may exempt the children of Dissenters.” But the 
National Society, of which every bishop is a member and rice- 
president, has acted of late years in this double way. It leads many 
honest clergymen to believe that by the society’s rules they have no 
discretionary power about teaching the catechism, and others are led 
to fancy that they have a discretion. I call upon the bishops in some 
way or other to clear their own souls, and at the same time to remove 
a real scandal from the Church. 

The allegation that all the zeal of churehmeri would be destroyed by 
a conscience clause does not alarm me. I am not afraid that by modi- 
fying the National Society’s rules, by embracing some wise con- 
science clause for the Church of England, we shall destroy the zeal 
and interest of churchmen and the clergy, in creating and carrying 
on schools. Church schools in towns will remain as they are, and 
schools in more thinly peopled places will have enough freedom left 
to be worth founding and maintaining. Indeed, to the churchmen, 
who declare that their zeal and interest would be vitally injured, I 
would say, “ My good friends, you have already shown that this is 
not quite so. You have conceded thti points against yourselves. 
In bringing your theories to practice, you ha\e already acted on a 
conscience clause. You admit J)i>senters into your schools ; and if a 
parent begs, on religious groumh, that his child may be exempted 
from the religions teaching, you do so exempt tliat child. You have, 
in practice, conceded tliat the claims of your dissenting fellow- 
citizens — that the claims of a dissenting parent, arc paramount ; and 
in saying that you would thus lose* youi* zeal and interest in schools, 
you do not do yourselves justice, for 1 sec that you have not lost one 
tittle of your old zeal.” 

I declare that in all iny experience, obtained personally or hy hear- 
say, an immense majority of church schools are practically carried on 
upon the method of a conscience clause. Tlie long an<I the short of 
this matter is, that wheti ])er3ons came to aciual work and practice, 
the good common sense of Englishmen has leil churehrncii to act upon 
that which is second best, upon the best plan which was also practi- 
cable. They have the good sen^e and the good feelingf when they 
cannot do all the good tlicy would, to do tdl the good they can. 

I have said that cliurchmeu should, under the circumstances of 
the case, admit the just claim of the dissouting citizen and the dis- 
senting parent. But there is another party to the matter which has 
a olaitn# I add, theiefore, that the Clairch should recognise the just 
claim of the state ; and the claim of the state, for a conscience clause, 
is not only fair land just, but necessarj^ We must Uike iuovitnblo 
facts as they are. A man is veiy silly wlio runs his head against a 
bHck wall. Well, in these days the state has, can have, no special 
conscience in education, and must treat all denominations of Chris- 
tians as on an equal footing in this matter. But the state properly 
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tlesires to secure schools for all its citizens; nay, is bound to do so; 
and ill furthc'nince of this, its duty, it doiuiuuls ji conscience ehiuse, 
ill order tliat the disseutiiii^ citizens may luive sidiools to go to, and 
tijat, too,' without violation and wrong to the jii.st rights of disseniing 
parents. 1 confess that I think the state has been very patient in 
this matter. TJic state did not take up the qiu'stion, till it was fen ced 
upon it by tlio short-siglUod and ^liulHing conduct of the Nati^'ind 
Society, arul then the state could do no less than it proposes to do by 
some conscience clause or other. I do not say that the words of ihc 
ju'oposed conscience clause are the best possible; 1 tliink otherwi-^e. 
But 1 do think that the state can give i>ublie inon(‘y in certain dis- 
tricts, on no other terms than S'uiu* conscii'uce clause ; and I warn 
churchmen that most certainly Barliamcnt will require such terms at 
least. 

Nay more, churchmen should really open their eyes and see that 
tho state is really yielding to them. It is allowing them, and even 
helping them, to have a denominational system of education — the 
very boon which they coveted. The stale in this matter is refraining 
from doing its own work. It stands aside, it makes way for the 
Church. It now contents itself with saying, “ Modify your old plan 
just so far as to render it possible for me, the state, to be quiescent, 
and lend you a lielping hand. Do not force me to come forward and 
do the work in my own way.” M'hy, if the Church were doing the 
work on a mere voluntary system, the state might say thus much* 
But the state is taking an cver-incronsing interest, and an increasing 
share in education. And when 1 think of all -the money which the 
state now gives and proffc rs to schools, I see no reason for dissatis- 
faction, but very much for gratitude, that the state, after much 
forbearance, contents itself with enfon ing the just claim of the dis- 
senting citizen and the dissenting jiaiimt. I can conceive, indeed, 
that the state, through evil men, or lliruugb unwise men, might pro- 
j)ose measures \\ lii<*li would drive chiireliincn to abandon resolutely 
nil ^tate aid anil resort to a strictly voluntai'y system. IJjjder such 
circumstances I chundimeii would huvo the union and the 

vigour to act thus. I am lin I'ruin n enmmending peace at all price. 
But quite sure am I ihiit there is notliiiig in a well-framed conscience 
claube which would warnnit eburcbmen in resorting to ibis extreme 
measure; »iuea.>un! vvbub would pul a slop to so luueli good that is 
being done, and which is oppo-ed to their own principles. It might 
indeed become a duty ; it would uovv be a crime. Everything, then, 
concurs — the facts of the case in small parishes — consideration for 
our non-conforming fellovv-countrynion— the just claim of a parent 
about his child, — deference and gratitude to the state, — all, I say, 
concur in inducing the National Society to modify its rules, and in 
leading churchmen to accept a conscience clause. And, though I 
have purposely retrained in this paper from all the weighty arguments 
connected with the future, yet, not least of all do I appeal to church- 
men to receive a conscience clause, by all their liopcs and by ail their 
fearSi respecting what that future may have in store. 



The Reliqio as Difficulty^'* in Education, By the Rev. J. 

OaklkYj M.A. 

I N compliance' with the implied invitation in tlie prospectus of 
this Congn ss, I liuve ventured to put on [)aper a few tliouglits 
on the “ lleligioiis Diilicully in Education.” I liave no new theory 
to set forth, no lolling array of facts to produce; but I am convinced 
that lh(i lime is come when some serious attention mu^t be given to 
the subject, and when action of some sort must be taken, so 1 will 
make no further apology for attempting at least tt) start a discussion 
of It in this section. At the same time, I am so kficnly alive to the 
danger which an influential memlx'r of this Association lately 
described to me as “ oceans of talk ai\d puddles ol“ action,” that I 
would not presume to occupy your time, if I \vere not prepared to 
make a definite suggestion which should at all events give a point to 
our discussion. I may fairly begin by denying the correctness of 
the title given to my subject. The “ Religious Difficulty !” . 1 mean 
no mere verbal quip in protesting sincerely that it is one of the most 
irreligious difficulties in the wmrld. It is simply monstrous, it is a 
contradiction iu terms that any dinicnlty slio ild l>e opposed to the 
extension of elementary education in tin' name of religion — in the 
name, above all, of that religion wlio-c history is the history of 
human education, iu every sen.se ot‘ which the woids ar^ caj){ii)le. I 
am anxious, indeed I intend, to keep clear in whai I say of theo- 
logical ground, properly so eaih'd. hut if' 1 ‘‘cein to travel nearer to it 
(it will chiefly la* in tin* v ay of (piotation) flian is commonly done in 
this Association, J mu.-t a.-k you to reincml)(*r that it is not possible, 
even if I wi-^hetl it, wdiich I do not, for a minister of religion, in 
discussing what is vi in'minoruni a religiott-^ question, to ;\void 
religious ideas and religions language. I repeat, then, as the key- 
note of my whole l(Ujo on thi> Mibji'ci, that to give timl receive and 
promote cdiictitiori, in the ."cn-e of m(*nia] iioti iietion, is a part of our 
religion as Cliristians; a pt'rfoctlv separable^ ami disiiugiii.shable 
part, blit still a part of what we hfdiovr in. ot’ what we hold to be 
our duty. My ])rt*-cnt point i^ to maintain lint, whatever difficulties 
may beset education, there can never he any truly and properly 
religious difficulties in its ])ath, call tli(*m so who may: that whenever 
and wherever a so-called religion slops the >vay of education, it is 
not, and cannot be the real religion of Christ. 

What then is the difficulty which confessedly stands in our w^ay ? 
It is this. Some good men, misled by the perversion of the doctrine 
I have laid down, that education is a religious duty, w ill not take 
part even in elementary education, unless they arc free to inculcate their 
own theological doctrine. And thi.s fact has heciT hitherto recognised 
by Parliament, and no opposition has been made to its action upon 
the distribution of the educational grant. Upon what is called tho 
denominational system, each sect has been free to claim aid fi-om the 
state on certain conditions, and to maintain^a separate school of 
its own. 
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The Established Church has been theoretically a denomination 
like the rest, but practically a dcMiomiuation with a difference; for 
she was known to be willing to receive, to be able to receive, and to 
receive many children of other denominations. The attempt to 
utilize this peculiarity, and to turn an act of grace into a stipulat mI 
arrangement, has produced the controversy with which we are 
presently to be occupied, that of the Conscience Clause. 

From this liberty to claim state aid for tlie schools of every sect, 
as such, have arisen, on the one hand needless multiplication of 
schools, on the other unnecessary ditliculty in founding and main- 
taining one of any sort ; and with it, in the one case a waste of fojifce 
' and of funds, a rivalry where there should be unity and co-operation^ 
and the perpetuation of the notion that education is the natural lever 
for sectarian proselytism instead of the natural corrective of narrow- 
ness of all sorts : and in tlie other case an obstacle in limine to the 
spread of education in any form whatever. To meet this difficulty 
there are but two courses open. It is possible to neutralise this 
rivalry, to reduce it to a minimum^ in a word, to try a scheme of 
comprehension. This is attempted in the Conscience Clause. It 
is possible again to proscribe it, to ignore it, to drive it off the face 
of the educational field by refusing to recognise or even to allow any 
teaching of religion in stale schools. 

I venture to offer a few remarks n[)on each alternative. The 
details of the Conscience Clause controversy I avoid. But in the 
first place there arc those who deny that the connection I have indi- 
cated exists at all, who maintain that denominational jealousies do 
not really retard education. I suspect that the same, people would 
urge that nothing retards it, that our present educational machinery 
is perfect, and its working completely satisfactory. I shall not waste 
time by arguing that point here In face of the facts that have been 
forced upon our notice of late, the revolting degradation disclosed in 
the photograph gi\en us last winter of tlie Loudon casual wards — 
rivalJiag the horrors of a Roninn ergastulum — the astounding igno- 
rance disclosed a year or so ago among the children of operatives in 
Sheffield, ignorance which 1 fear it would not be hard to match 
all the country over, which I know it would not be hard to match 
in London — the startling statement just put forth upon statistical 
evidence, by the London Diocesan Board of Education, that more 
than 150,000 children of age to be at school are not under education 
of any sort or denomination in London alone — to say nothing of the 
evidence of his own aimless mischief and stupid brutality which the 
London rough is always ready to afford, and never more i?eady than 
he has been this year — or the obvious proof which our police reports 
and prison statistics and expenditure give of the need for trying to 
break up our pauper criminal class ; while the plain truth stares us 
in the face that it is becoming difficult even to recruit our army or 
to man our navy from the sheer and sordid dulncss and degradatiou 
of the clas^ from which tlic supply of men should be drawn, from 
their absolute iucapaSity of intelUgent patriotic feeling, and their 
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instinclive scnso of the incompatibility of their low and listless lives 
with the necesMiry discipline of any army — whereas, we have seen 
a neighbouring^ Pi-otestaiit power that has been strong enough to 
overcome its idigious dilliculty” in education, carrying all before 
it in the recent war by force of the mere infelligence and united 
feeling of its soldiers; in hxce, I say, of these facts, I need use no 
further ai-gument here. Put on the fact of denominational rivalry 
being in the way of education, let me set before you a sketch taken 
from life last week. It is a case of a parish which is o^ned by, 
and in which resides, a prominent nonconformist squire, who main- 
tains a minister, a place of worship, and a school, in opposition — 
only, state the fact, I am not speaking of motive — to the Church. I 
had the advantage of seeing both the schools under the best auspices. 
In the church school I found barely thirty scholars altogether, boys 
girls and infants, under an uiiccrtificated master — starved, in fact, 
by competition^ In the dissenting school — a “ British School — more 
than ninety scholars, propeily divided into two schools, under a cer- 
tificated master and mistress, and one pupil teacher ; yet, in spite of 
this superiority, far short of full efficiency. Tlie population is just 
above 600. Both masters confessed to me that the rivalry was 
more timn they could bear, and one of them added that the ‘•waste 
of power ” was incalculable. The stjuirc acknowledged to me that 
his influence, together with certain allowances to the scholars, acted 
in the manner ot* ti bribe to tlie j)arents. to make* use of his school, 
that he regretted it, that he (|uite Indicved it to be a case in which 
only one school wtis needed, but that the establishment of such a 
school, with a Con‘>!C‘ieiicc Clause in the trust deed would be as un- 
palatable to the dissenting minister as to the parochial clergyman. 
However, I have reason to hope that the expeiiinent will, in course 
of time be made.* That this is a typical instance of the need of it, 
no one will be disposed to question. It may be there are not many 
casfjs where the chureh schouls are so heavily overweighted, by the 
prestige of a nonconlbrmist school, but ev(*iy one knows that 
there is scarcely a parish in England, of any size, in which the same 
evil spirit of antagonism does not to some extent prevail. Can it be 
exorcised ? Can it be laid to sleep ? 1 answer at once, — try the Con- 
science Clause. There is a summary remedy in the’ buck ground, — 
but try the Conscientic Clause. 1 <lo not, I confess, shrink from tliat 
ulterior remedy, but I should like the milder measure to be tried first, 
lowntfiatif it can be made to work, 1 would rather see the pro- 
vision which is the rule of ihe British and Foreign Society retained 
in force in all schools in England which receive state aid, viz : — that 


♦ The establishment; of one school — a church school with a Conscience Clause 
-—in this parish, would not, of course, now meet ihe case ; nor would the Council 
Office sanction it if it were a matter of building a new school. A Conscience 
Clause in both schools is the only possible plan, and 1 should uOt despair of 
seeini^it induce a fusion of them, which is the really right thing. 
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the reading of tlie billc be a rule of the scbool. I think that this 
p»*ovisi()n, with tlie rc>triction8 implied in the Conscience Cl:iuse, 
would carry tiie sympathy of the country, and secure a more cci tain 
parhaineiitary viclory iliau could at pnscnt lie cniuiled on for a total 
abolition of religious teaching in our puhlic elementary schools, i hat 
this must be insisted on if tlic Conscience Clause be not univeivally 
acrepted and acted upon, I do not doubt for a single moment, for an 
uniform national system of some sort it is plain that the nation will 
soon insist on havir.g. Of the practical clfect of its abolition I will 
sj eak presently. Of the working oi* the rule of the British and 
Foreign {Society, as it would practically stand under a universal 
Conscience Clause, 1 will ask leave to add an illustration drawn from 
the scbool already referred to. Argument goes for nothing with 
many without an illustration. And when one is met by vague 
declamation on the other side, it is necessary to come to the point. 
Tiiat the subject is a solemn one is no fault of mine. *1 put a case to 
the master of the British school, a highly intelligent man ol ten or 
twelve years experience. “You know,’’ I said, “that the great 
objection to the Conscience Clause, or to the rule of your school, is 
that you can only read the text of the biblc, and not directly teach 
any doctrine. Now you must often have read with scliolars the 3rd 
Chapter of St. John, — the Story of Nicodemus ?” “ Often,” he said. 
“ You know of course how it is used on tlic one hand to inculcate 
what is called baptismal regeneration, and on the other hand what is 
called sensible conversion “Perfectly.” “Should you inculcate 
either ? ” “ Certainly not. No one who knows what mere daubing 

on a rough surface all our teaching of such children is,” — this was his 
own most apt expn ssioii, — “ would think of doing mure than try to 
teach the most elementary truths, or dream of leading them to the 
higher points of theology, much less into controversy.” He added 
earnestly, *• But neither 1 nor any serious Christian could read that 
chapter wdth children and not speak of its plain meaning, 'that the 
heart of man requires a radical change.” 

The words ujcd were his, not mine, and 1 put them before 
you as an excellent exam [do of the way in which I believe that the 
plain meaning gf scripture could and would be in most cases )>rought 
out in tlie very act of reading it and explaining the words, with 
nothing V)ut advantage to the children, and certainly without any pro- 
test on the part of parents, if their parental authority be recognised 
and their right of iiuerfei ence reserved, iu the terms of the Conscience 
Clause. 1 own that 1 should prefer this settlement of the dilficulty 
to that of the absolute exclusion of religious teaching from our 
national curriculum; first, because I could not without some mis- 
giving witness the absolute and entire divorce of secular learning 
from religious associations, (though, plainly, if religious people will 
not be rea. onal)le on the subject, the whole point must bo given 
up) ; secontily, because I believe that the retention of reading of 
the bible and consequent religious instruction in our schools by 
the master and mistress as well as by the cler^man, is a stironger 
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protest against, and a heavier hloAV at, the principle of . sacerdotal 
dogmatism, and a won bier assertion of the unity of human life 
and interest'^, l(Mnp()ral and otei nal, and the correlation of its parts, 
th in the men* ri‘lf.gan<iii ot^i'cligious leacliiug to (he churcli and the 
Sunday School, which is the only possible aliernative ; thirdly, because 
this sclicmc of a comprehensive scliool system, to include a compre- 
h(*nsive religious teaching, goes together in my own mind with a 
vision which 1 have not yet learnt to regard as a baseless fabric — 
the vision of a strong united comprehensive Establi.<lied Church based 
on what is common to all Christians ; shewing her faith by her works, 
reducing perhaj^^s her sermons, mnltifdying certainly her schools and 
her other agencies of benelicence ; falling back, in fact, on the prac- 
tical example of her Founder, Who “ went about doing good not 
of course without dissenters from it, any moic than the adoption of 
the. Conscience Clause would prevent a few managers from keeping 
up sectarian schools of their owm, but strong enough, united enough, 
comprehensive enough to make the pretension of nationality more 
real than it was even when it was first made, ratlier less flagrantly 
inconsistent with facts than it now is. Be this as it may, free Church 
or established Church, it is plain that education must be free from 
the retarding influence of religious strife. There is but the simple 
choice. Tlie ])rinciple of tlu‘ Con-eiem'c Clause must be accepted, or 
education at tlie national expen>e must be eonliiied entirely to secular 
subjects, and religion left to as>.seri its own aulboriiy and importance 
out of school. 1 cannot look on lhi> horn of the dilemma with com- 
placency, but I do not. shriidv in tlie lea^l fiom preferring it to the 
present exhibition oOhnn th>'olv(jh'Uin which we oiler to our children 
in our schools, and to the waste of foicc, and tinu', and money wdiich 
we expend upon it : — only to be paralleled, as it is, alas ! exactly 
paralleled by the faithful and living retlection of our domc'jtic dis- 
sensions and wasteful ^tiilc which our missionaries. Catholic and 
Protestant alike, cany with them to the cnd> of the earth to shewMhe 
colonists and Iieatlieii how^ those Christians hate and light, at lioine. 

My first practical suggestion then is to earnestly beg and insist that 
the Conscience Clau.se be submitted to Parliament in sonic shape or 
other in the ensuing Hcs>ion. There liave been speeches, letters, 
papers, pamphlets, artiehvs enough. There has been complaint even 
from its opponents that it has not bemi di>cussed there. 1 hither 
let it be carried at once, and if its jn inciple be atlirme*! and made 
obligatory on every sciiool receiving imrliamentary aid, I believe 
we shall be free from furl her controversy for the rest of our genera- 
tion, and one long step nearer tow ards a realization of the hope of 
every patriot and every Christian, to see an eilucated and contented 
people in our land. If, wliich is hardly likely, the appeal to Parlia- 
ment should fail, or thi.s forecast of Iho working of the clause bo 
falsified, there would be time enough to contemplate the adoption of 
the alternative, on ^hich I still ask leave to say a few words. 

How would the religious difficulty be affected by the absolute inter- 
diction of religious teaching in our national schools f In spite of my 
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own predilection for its retention, T am constrained to admit that the 
said difficulty would be utterly anniliiiatcd. It is a question between 
moderation and total abstinence. Total abstinence would in this 
case, as in others, induce evils of its own. It would siirrcmb r the 
whole field of religious instruction to the clergy and the reli'jjioiis 
laity, mostly ladies ; it would remove from the sphere of education 
much of that indefinable atmosphere of width and intelligence, and 
practicableness, and unconscious comprehensiveness with which leli- 
gious instruction is surrounded when it is given in connection with 
the other subjects of education, at the same place and by the same 
men as impart these ; it would he a final abandonment of all hope of 
comprehen<ion in religion on a larger scale, for obviously if we cannot 
te.ich even children the first elements of faith and godliness without 
introducing topics of controversy, a fortiori the idea of keeping 
together their parents in a coiflmon bond of belief and worship is an 
impracticable dream. 

The fact is, that the bitterest sectarians would soon become the 
.warmest advocates of exclusively secular primary education, for the 
sake of the unbroken power of proselytizing that it would leave them. 
Our English idea of a national organization for moral and spiritual 
purposes, which has spent its three hundred years with some success, 
based as it is on an ipstinct far older than that, and which is even 
now attracting some attention and envy in the upheaval of the con- 
tinental church, would have received its most damaging and probably 
its most fatal blow ; for the Church which now exists to protest 
against them, and to counteract their disintegrating tendency, would 
have come to the level of the denominations, and free from the 
influence of large associations, and lay control, and political ties, 
would have to hold her own in the battle of the sects, biting and 
devouring one another. It is a prospect from which 1 own I shrink. 
I would catcli at any means of staving it off, and I have already said 
that 1 believe an admirably satisfactory one is Open to us; but failing 
this, and in the last resort, it is plain that the abolition of religious 
teaching in our schools, would at least be effectual in extinguishing 
ivligious strife inside if not outside them. And I must acknowledge 
its ^vantages, besides warning its re»olute and unreflecting adver- 
saria of the growing strength with which the demand for its adoption 

being made. 

I give you an instance of this, in an extract from a lotto? I have 
just received from the master of a first-class grammar school, who is 
wont to talk certain commonplaces against reform of all sorts, and 
who apologises for his “ wretched optimism” in this very letter. Yet 
he writes, “ I trust you will convert them to any view, however radi- 
cal, in which universally compulsory, absolutely non -religious primary 
instruction is a main feature.” This is pretty well from an optimist 
and a conservative, but I believe it to express the deliberate convic- 
tion of a growing number of intelligent j)ersons in Church and in State. 
The system, of course, to which the above extract points, is more or 
less that which has produced such surprising results in America* Of 
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its working tlicrc T fim sorry that my knowledge is very indirect and 
slender ; but 1 would advise all who have an interest in education, 
and care to acquire information about it, to read a most striking 
account of tlu; Arneiican system, in the lievue des Deux Mondes for 
November 15, I860; and, I may now add, the truly admirable and 
instructive address of the President* of our section, this morning. 
Its principles are that it is compulsory, tliat it is therefore gratuitous, 
that it is tIieri‘forc maintained at the public cost, in that instance by 
a remarkable system of endowment in land, which, in our case, must 
take the form of an education rate ; and that it is, as a further neces- 
sary consequence, absolutely non-religious. It is this latter feature 
alone w'hich concerns us now. The advantages of it in relation to 
the religious dilficulty arc obvious. Aimless but uncompromising 
opposition, groupdless but sincere su.spicion, rivalry, waste, the end- 
Ics? controversy about clerical control, all these evils and bugbears 
disappear. The teaching power is concentrated on its proper object, 
tho^ communication of tlie rudiments of all knowledge, and the habit 
of genuine study. Moreover, and this is a point for the serious con- 
sideration of the clergy, it leaves room and creates a necessity for 
habitual catechising and instruction of the young by them either in 
or out of church, and it gives a reality to the Sunday school teaching, 
which in the Church of England, at all events, it frequently does not 
possess. Much is to be said lor those advantages. I remember 
seeing, this last spring, at Caen in Normandy, a priest catechising, 
with great good sense, a large class of rough French children in the 
aisle of the noble church of St. Jean, between six and seven o’clock 
in the evening, and my mind at once reverted to the children playing 
“hop scotch” and “chuck farthing” in the slums of my own parish, 
and 1 wished that our educational system included a habit of using 
some of the dismal barns, which we still call churches in England, in 
so Jiving a style and for so practical a purj^osc on week days. I may 
as well also refer you, at this point, to the practice of the French middle 
class public .schools, one of wJiich I carefully iiujuired into and inspected 
in Caen, the ///a e or college of which town is reputed one of the best in 
France. I hardly know whetlier to say that it is an illu.‘«tration of the 
Conscience Clause system, or of the separation of secular and leligious 
instruction in schools. Tlie [)rinciplcsof the Conscience Clause, deference 
to the will of parents, an eipuil respect for all creeds, are of course its 
motives. But the practical edect, as you will sec in the main, is to 
completely keep apart the instruction, — which is indeed only what is 
necessary anywhere and every vvliere, though it may suit some persons 
to deny the possibility of doing so. The following is an extract from 
the prospectus, which has a direct bearing on our present discussion. 
The various departments of study are lieaded, “ First, Religion.” So 
there is no idea of ignoring or in any way depreciating it. I subjoin 


* The Eight Hhn. H. A. Bruce, M.P., Ex- Vice- President of the Committee of 
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the paragraph relating to it : — “ Religious instruction ie obligatory for 
all ihie boarders, to whatever class they belong. At the beginning of 
the year the clay scholars whose parents desire it are admiited to the 
courses of religious instruction. These religious courses are thence- 
forward obligatory upon them. Independently of the religious in- 
struction given to tlie boarders and day scholars together, the chaplain 
gives to the boarders regular instruction in the chapel of the college 
\lycce). The boarders who belong to Ae various reformed churches 
are taken co their own chapel to assist at the service conducted by the 
French or the Knglish minister (as the case may be). A clergyman 
comes, moreover, every Thursday to give in.^tiuction at the college,” 
It is obvious that those ariMiigonicp.ts, wliiie they give a great and 
even an unusual prominence to the religious t( aching in the college, 
also, in effect, put a broad line between it and the other branches of 
education by conducting it for tlic most part in the chapel. An#in 
proportion to the value wliich is put upon definite religious instruction 
in our schools will surely he the preference for this solemn and 
authoritative method of imparting it over the v^Iip-shod sermonising of 
half-educated teachers which often does duty for a Bible class in our 
parochial* schools. Moreover, such a system supplies a definite duty 
to the clergyman at fixed times and in an appointed place, which is 
far better than the vague and too often nominal superintendence 
which he is now supposed to exercise. I need liardly confess that I 
feel my own reasons for the sej;aration of religious teaching from the 
rest in our schools to be solid, and my reasons for not separating them 
to he somewhat ideal; still I repeat, if 1 may presume to sum up 
what I have already said at too great length, that I \vould with all 
deference advise those who wish to improve anvl extend elementary 
education, to confine themselves at present to dealing snch a blow at 
the sectarianism in our schools as is struck by the Conscience Clause, 
The public mind is not suflicicntly inlbrine<l to take in the arguments 
for the w'ider plan ; it is not ) et alive enoiigli to the importance of it 
to learn tlie meaning of them quickly. It can comprehend the ))lain 
plea for toleration and parental authority. I’lie Conscience Clause 
may be a temporary measure, a provision in the nature of a com- 
promise. Universally enforced and frankly acted on, it would, 1 
believe, give an enormous impulse to our educational progress, and 
last us for many a long year, without exposing us to the united outcry 
of 10,000 clergymen, the fright of the religious public, and the wrath 
of the* religious i)ies», which would greet the proposal of the purely 
secular system. Let the principle of the Conscience Clause be sub- 
mitted to Parliament next session by some independent member, if 
the government deelinc. 'Ihere can be no cabinet op])osition to it, it 
is plain, for several of its leading members arc committed to its 
principle. It may possibly serve as the final touchstone to test the 
harmony of the present IJouse of Commons with the more earnest 
mood of the nation. But failing this appeal, or if the Conscience 
Clause should fail, then I urge, wdihout a moment's hesitation, that the 
friends of education thenceforth insist that the state shall drop all 
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recognition of religious teaching in our schools, shall reject all attempts 
at compromise whatever, shall carry out with a firm hand a coihpul- 
sory, if need be, to that extent a gratuitous, and a Avholly non-religious 
system of primary instruction, in the schools supported directly or 
indirectly by the taxation of the people. 


THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM. 


The Naif ’-Time System in Schools. By the Rev. W. N, 
Moleswoutii, M.A. 

I HAVE prepared this paj)er at the suggestion and by the request of 
]\rr. Edwin Chadwick, whom I Imd the advantage of accompany- 
ing in (he course of a caieful and laborious inquiry which he was 
engaged in making into the condilion of the half-time schools in the 
neighbourhood of Rochdale. I need not ^ay that he- brought to that 
inquiry not only the care and accuracy which a long experience in the 
conduct of such investigations lias produced, but wliat was of far 
liigher importance, that thoughtful originality and clear philosoj>hical 
insight by which he is pre-oiuiiuMttly distinguished. The evidence 
adduced on tliat occasion led to (h(‘ following conclusions, which all 
my subsequent cb.^'crvation has (ended (o conlinn : — 

1. — That a master can completely exhaust tlic attention of the chil- 
dren under his care in less than three hours, even with intervals of 
repose. 

2. — That a manual and industrial occupation gives a great advan- 
tage to a child in the acquirement of kuowledne. 

3. — That tlic half-time system luis caused the children of these dis- 
tricts to receive an education whicJi tliey would not otherwise liave^ 
obtained. 

4. — That, as a general rule, the lialf-time schools afford a much 
better education than is obtaineilat middle-class schools for Is., Is. 6d., 
or even 2s. a week. 

5. — That the introiluction of the military and naval drill into all 
schools aided by tlie stale, is highly desirable. 

These propositions 1 shall now endeavour to prove and illustrate 
as briefly as possible. 

I. Our first conclusion was, (bat a piaster can completely exhaust the 
attention of the chihlrcn under his care in less than three hours, 
even wijth in(ervals of repose. I need hardly insist on the importance 
of this ques(ion. It is a well-lviiown physiological law that over- 
rxei tion in childliood produces permanent bad results ; that physical 
over-exertion produces chronic bodily prostration, and that mental 
over-work is followed by permanent intellectual debility. There is 
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probably no one who now listens to me who cannot in the circle of 
his own acquaintance point to some one or more individuals who have 
suffered through life from having over- wrought their brains at school 
or at college ; and I believe that many instances of physical and meri- 
• tnl infirmity which seem inexplicable may be traced to tliis 
cause. As the primary object of intellectual education is to 
strengthen the mind, it is the first duty of the educator to avoid every- 
thing that tends to weaken it, and therefore we should be very 
careful not to push our instructions so far that their result should be 
injurious rather than beneficial. It is, then, quite clear that if we 
carry our instructions habitually up to, and still worse if we carry 
them beyond, the limits of profitable attention, we are not simply 
wasting the time of the master and the pupil, but we are inflicting a 
positive injury on the latter, because we are mentally over-tasking 
him and producing all those evil effects which are certain to follow 
from mental over-work. The question of the amount of intellectual 
work which boys can perform is a question 'which depends on their 
age, and a variety of other circumstances, and which can only be 
settled by the observation and experience of those who have had a 
large number of children under their care, and therefore I will quote 
the evidence on this subject of masters whose experience and intelli- 
gence furnished the best guarantee of the correctness of their observa- 
tions. IVlr. Joshua Bolton, head master of a factory school at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, attended by 490 boys and girls, states that it is not only his 
own opinion, hut the common opinion of school teachers, that school 
time in such schools is much wasted in the afternoon, and that 
attention cannot be sustained after the first hour. Mr. Joseph Lang, 
master of the Manchester Model Factory School, Bradford, says, “it 
would be of nluch advantage if the afternoon hours, at least of book 
instruction, were reduced.” Mr. Curtis, master of the British School, 
Kpchdale, after nineteen years' experience in that school, confirms the 
statement of Mr, Bolton. Mr. James Wrigley, who had then been 
for fourteen years master of the parochial school at Rochdale, at 
which there was an attendance of 720 children, of whom 158 were 
girls, and who had had under his tuition between 7,000 and 8,000 
scholars, testified that he was really at the limits of profitable atten- 
tion with two hours and a third, but considered that ho did keep up 
attention during that time. F rom my own knowledge of Mr. Wrigley, 
I can bear witness to the extraordinary power he possesses of keeping 
alive the attention of children ; but this result was attained by the 
putting forth on his part of enormous mental and physical exertion, 
and therefore if he reached the limit of profitable attentidn in two 
hours and twenty minutes, a less energetic and painstaking teacher 
would probably much sooner attain it, or rather would maintain a 
feebler and more diluted attention during the same period. Mr. Stott, 
the pupil and able successor of Mr. Wrigley, thinks that three hours* 
school-time in the morning are not too much, but that in the afternoon 
they most decidedly are. On this point he speaks very confidently. 
Mr. Lord; the head master of a school averaging 230 scholars, states 
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very clearly and confidently not only his opinion, but that of several 
other schoolmasters with whom he has conversed on the subject, to be 
“that any ma-ter may keep up the attention for two and a half hours 
Avith the hi^lu r classes of scholars by having short lessons and fre- 
quent changes of subject. With long-time children two hours iu the 
morning and one in the afternoon would exhaust the power of volun- 
tary attention,” 

Many teachers think that they keep up attention for a much longer 
period, but I have invariably found that a lit tie cross-examination brought 
them to admit the substantial correctness of our conclusions. For in- 
stance, Mr. Oldham, the master of my own school, a very diligent, able, 
and intelligent teacher, was strongly disposed to contend that he sus- 
tained the attention of his children during nearly the whole of school 
time, which extends to six hours in the summer, and five hours and a 
half in the winter. But I drew from him the following admission — ^that 
from the whole school firne we must deduct forty minutes spent in 
prayer and in the calling of the roll ; fifteen minutes in the reading 
of the Bible, tAventy minutes in examination for home Avork, thirty 
minutes devoted to Avriting, recreation forty minutes, fifteen minutes 
occupied in changing lesson books, places of classes, etc. ; thus, from 
the six summer hours of s^liool Avork Ave must deduct tAvo hours and 
forty minutes devoted to j)urposcs which do not tax the attention of 
the children at all, or A\diich tax it very lightly indeed ; and thus we 
have a reinayider bift of three' hours and twemty minutes, and it is 
fully admitted that attention Ciuinot be inaintained during the Avhole* 
of those hours. 

I dare say it will occur to many that the operations just referred to 
might be gone through in a much shorter time than I have just men- 
tioned, and my hearers may perhaps be disposed to blame the master 
for not going through them more rapidly. I cannot join in this 
censure. As things now are, tlu‘y could not he ])LTformed in a much 
shorter time, and 1 think he is perfectly right, under existing circum- 
stances, not to hurry them o\er. In the present uiie/iliglitened state 
of public opinion on the subject, the hours cannot he shortened, and 
it is much better that these operations should be gone through delibe- 
rately than that the brains of the children should be permanently 
debilitated by an attempt to tax their attention too long. When 
physiological science has been more widely diffused, Avhen public 
opinion will admit of the shortening of the scliool hours, when the 
introduction of the military drill lias made all movements more easy 
and rapid, the time devoted to these operations will he greatly 
diminished. Of course I do not deny that the faculty of attention, 
like every other mental faculty, may be cultiA^atcd and improved; 
and that so in the upper classes of our public schools attention may 
be kept up Avithout danger of injury for a longer period ; but Ave 
have to do with factory schools, iu wdiich this faculty has not been 
very highly developed, and in which the children rarely remain 
beyond the twelfth year of their ago. 

I think that the evidence adduced ostablishee the fact that, leaving 
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out individual exceptions, the limit of profitaMo attention is n iiclied 
in little more than two hours; and that which is not protital)lc is 
injurious, and often permanently injiirious. 

II. The next proposition that appeared to me to be established by 
our investigations was that a manual and indiisirial occupation 
a great advantage to a child in the ac(|uiroment of knowledge. To 
my mind this proposition seems almost axiomatic. It appears to me 
that the concentration of the child’s mind on the particular detail in 
which he is engaged, the perception he must have of the connection 
of that detail with the wliole of the business of wddeh it forms a 
part the communication into which he is brought with persons older 
and more experienced than himsell in connection with his work, 
must tend strongly to sharpen and develop his understanding, and 
must be of great service to him in the performance of his lessons* 
In shorty 1 should expect beforehand to find that, all things being 
equal, his occupation would enable him to make as much progress in 
three hours as other scholars would in five hours and a half. Let us 
now see how far these expectations are confirmed by the evidence 
before us. There is one circumstance that is rather unfavourable to 
the institution of such a comparison as I propose to make, which is, 
that in most of the schools attended by ‘factory children, the full- 
timers ar($ generally drawn from a higher class than the half-timers, 
being for the mgst part children of small shopkeepers, overlookers, 
etc., and therefore, as a rule, under much better home ip^uences than 
^he others, which is, of course, a matter of very great educational 
importance. Nevertheless, the testimony in favour of the intellectual 
superioriiy of half-timers is strong and deci^^ive. 

Mr. George Turner, head master of ilio National School, Queenshead, 
Halifax, says; — ‘‘It is commonly believed here, though apparently 
para<loxical, that the short -tiiners learn as much as the day scholars.” 
Mr. William Jbantor, National School-, Keighley, Yoikshire, says;— 
‘‘In general the sliort-tiiners are superior in attainments in the higher 
classes,” Mr. George Mars<len, Iieacl mast(‘r of the school of Mr. 
T. BazJej, estimates the attainments of tlie half-timers at about five 
to seven as compared with (hat of the full day schohirs. Mr. James 
Amos, head master of the Ancoats Lyceum School, Manchester, stales 
the following conclusive facts; — “I find that the half-timers are more 
intelligent and capable of kaiiiing, and that ivlatively they attain n 
biglier standard in tho subjects ttiughl. Four out of eight pupil 
teachers who arc at present teaching have been half-timers, and one 
who had gained a high position on a Ciueeii’s scholarship examination 
list, had been a half-timer. One of the half-timers ranks quite in the 
first class as a teacher. The half-time scholars arc more ord(*rly and 
more easily managed than the day scholars, and by coining fresh from 
work in the afternoon ive can better secure their*att*uuion. I have a 
decided opinion that the admixture of industrial occupation tends to 
make the scholars indiisti ious in the school. The half-time scholars 
do not trifle or wast(j their time 'so much as the day scholars. The 
half-timers set to their writing or their lessons with greater earnest- 
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ness, and witl) more business-like qualities.” Mr. James Davenport, 
ii machine maker in Rochdale, employinj;^ between 500 and 600 work- 
men, says : — “In iny experience ps an employer, the short-time scliolars 
ni'c decidedly jireferahle lo the full-time scholars, or those wlio have 
been extensively occupied in hook instruction. 1 find tho boys who 
have had iImj liall-time industrial training, who have been employed 
l)y us as clerks or otherwise, better and more apt to business than 
those wlio had only the usual school teachiug of persons of the middle 
class, and wlio came to us with [jremiums. In fact, we have declined 
to take any more of that chi'^s, though tliey offei' premiums. They 
give too much truiddo and leipiire too much attoiitioii.” 

III. The next conclusion to \\ Inch the evidence which came before 
me leads is that the half-time system has caused the children of these 
districts to receive an education which they certainly would not have 
obtained if long school hours liad been reejuired. No stronger proof 
of this proposition can be given than the fact, which has been stated 
to me by several schoolmasters, that the closing of a factory for any 
time is invariably followed by Hio withdrawal of almost the whole, 
if not absolutely the whole, of the half-timers attending the school 
from that factory, and that, however long the interval may be, they 
are sure not to appear in the school again until they are obliged to 
return in order to obtain <‘mployment. 

Another fact that proves the same thing is the superior number of 
educated persons and the sup‘ii«»r n.eiital culture of those persons 
who are employed in factoric'^, as iM)]npnred wiili colliers, agricul-' 
turists, machiiK* mak(*rs, and workmoii in other businesses to which 
the Iialf-time system has not been apjditah And yet the last men- 
tioned business is one which is far more calculated lo exercise and 
develop tlie mind than tin? work of a laetory. Nevertheless, it is a 
notorious fact that tho-^e who labour in ir are, as a class, far less in- 
Udligent, far more in temperate, have less self-eon irol and sedf-respect, 
and are inueli more (litlieiih to manage than tiie factory hands. Wit- 
ness the strikes formerly so common in the eoiioii and woollen trades, 
but now almo'^t eiitiiely eontiiied to t mjd(»> uK'nts to which the half- 
time system has not betm extended. If these things are so — and I 
Would submit that they cannot be denied — then it follows that it is 
highly desirable that the hall-time systcmi sliould be introduced into 
all Ollier trades and occupations to which it is by possibility applicable, 
and as spe.edii\ as possible. 

IV. Another fact that was clearly elicited in the course of our 
impiiries was, that as a general rule tiie half-time schooLs afford a 
much better education for 2J. and a week than is obtained 
by the iniddie-class for Ls-., I 5 . (JJ., or even 2s. a week. On this 
point Mr. Oldham, to whom 1 have already referred, gives this 
testimony : — “ My experience generally is, that children who 
come to my school after having aUended a middle-class school 
am very inferior to our own children in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and tlio other subjects which form a part of our 
routine; probably they have some knowledge of Latin and other 
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branches of instruction which we do not profess to teach, but of their 
proficiency in these respects I, of course, hfivc no knowledge.” 
Similar testimony was given in conversation by most of the m.Hters 
whose schools 1 have visited in company witli jVFr. Chadwick ; but as 
this was not a point to which Ids investigations were specially dire ctod, 
it did not form part of their printed evidence. It must be quite evident 
that no knowledge of such subjects as Latin and other language^ can 
atone for the want of instruction in the elementary subjects to which 
I have just referred. It may perhaps be thouglit that the Oxford and 
Cambridge exandnatioiis may have done much towards removing the 
state of things I have described. M r. Oldham’s evidence, obUuned within 
the few last weeks, leads to a contrary conclusion ; so does the evidence 
recently given before the Public School Commissioners, in which master 
after master testified to the want of preparation in the respects just 
mentioned of children admitted into public schools from middle*claS8 
schools, and ascribed much of the ignorance which was shown by 
their pupils to the fact that they had not been properly instructed in 
those elementary branches of knowledge which the masters of a public 
school expect to find communicated to their scholars before they come 
into their hands. That the university local examinations have raised 
the character of instruction given in our middle-class schools I do not 
dispute. But they have sometimes tempted masters to concentrate 
their attention on such of their pupils as are likely to distinguish 
themselves in the examinations, and comparatively to neglect those 
who are not ; and J believe that the elementary teaching of (he 
middle-class schools has not yet risen to the level of the half-time 
school standard. Be this, however, as it may, the roasters whose 
schools I visited in company with Mr. Chadwick testified, almost 
without exception, to the inferiority of the preparation of boys coming 
to them from middle-class schools in the most elementary, and there- 
fore the most essential, branches of. knowledge. 

V. But on no point was there more unanimity or a more hearty 
response to our inquiries than on (he subject of the introduction of 
the military drill Mi\ Chadwick has since that period succeeded in 
some degree in drawing the attention ( f the public to the importance 
of the question ; but at that period it was a new idea, and made a 
great impression. 

Before referring to the evidence given, let me say a few words with 
regard to the importance of tlie subject. In order to see its effects 
on the individual, wo have only to compare the drilled with the 
undrilled man. The contrast between Hyperion and the Satyr is 
not more striking than that between the country bumpkin and the 
firm, erect, respectful, and self-respecting carriage and demeanour of 
thc^ same person after he has been thoroughly disciplined by the 
military drill, ^or is the gain confined to the exterior, for in virtue 
of that mysterious correlation which exists between the body and tho 
mind, the erect bearing of the body betokens, and even to a certain 
extent pi’omotes intellectual correctness and moral uprightness. If, 
again^ wc look at the social bearings of the question, we, of bourse, 
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must admit tliat the elevation of individuals involves the elevation of 
the society of which those individuals are the component units. 
Jiesidcs, in in.iny of our industrial operations, the combination of 
many workers in effecting the same object is more and more n^quired, 
and in such ea-cs that power of acting in masses Avbich the military 
drills confers is found to be invaluable. Tiie <liscipliiie and order 
which prevail in military operations require also Jo be introduced 
into our civil operations, and the want of them is more and more 
felt. In an undvillcd population the employers of hibour look in vain 
for men who know how to command or how' to obey — men who can 
combine tirinness with gentlenesH on the om^ hand, and obedience 
with freedom on the other — men who j>ractically, and wc may say 
almost instinctively, feel what is due to themselves and what is due to 
others, and know how to exact the one and accord the other. But 
above all, in a national point of view, the drill would be highly 
valuable. Look at the sums which have been spent, look at the sums 
which have been wasted, in defensive ])rccauti()ns against invasion. 
If the children of all our schools wen* all Avell drilled we should 
have a population, the whole of which ^\■ould be able, if requisite, to 
take up arms in delcnce ol* tlieir country, and who, having been 
drilled from their earliest years, would make better soldiers than those 
wlio had been drilled at a later jieriod of tlieir lixes. AVhat enemy 
would think of invading thi'>< country if we could, in case of need, 
pour down an army ol' three oi- tbiir millions of men to aid tlie 
regular troops at any jioint that mnrht bt^ nuMiaced ? As for the 
danger of the power thus conferred being used against the institu- 
tions of the country, wo have learned lirth* iiideed during the last 
few ‘years if wo do nut know that the t‘x er“incrt‘a^ing attachment 
which the peo])le have during lho>e y(*ar> inaiii:\‘^tod to those institu- 
tions, is based on a feeling of tlu*ir value, and that as long as those 
institutions contimic to be inquoved. .m) long xxill that artaclmnuit 
continue to increase, and so long will the arm< of tlie people be 
employed for tlieir dofonee and supp<n f, rather liian for tlieir injury 
and destruction. Few things, J am eoinineed. would more strongdy 
tend to make our operatives good ami im inlK'rs of society, w 

to foster their attachment to our laws and in.-titutioos — low things 
would more effectually promote jittaclim(*ut to the Soxoreigu or give 
security to the country — than the inlroduciiou of llie military or 
naval drill into all schools aided by the State. 

Those views receive ample conlirmation from the evidence to 
'which I have alluded, and I need only refer my lii‘arers to that 
evidence in order tliat they may satisfy tiiemselves on this point. 1 
cannot better summarise it, than by (pioting tlie words of Mr. 
Chadwick, who hiis devoted so inucli time and labour to the inves- 
tigation of the question, and to the endeavour to draw the attention 
of the government and the public to its surpassing importance : — 

‘‘ The subject may be considered with exclusive refercnco cither, 
(1) to the future personal welfare of the individual pupil, on the 
assumption that his future career will bo entirely in civil life ; or, 
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(2) to tlie intcresfs of the nntion. In regard to the first topi<\ tlio 
welfare of the pupil in civil life, the case may be cstabli'^he l by 
practical ovidenc(3 on th»*se special i^roiinds : — Ivliicational. 'J hat it 
is proved, on the experience of what is-callod the lialt-tiine system, 
and of well-coiuliicted schools wh(*re the drill is already intro hiced 
in combination witli industrial training, that llie tuition during tloi 
re Inced hours oilh(H)k in<lriictio]i i-^ at loast as effect:ve as in scl oofs 
wliere the lull time is exclii^i ve’y oecnj)ied in book instruc ion. 
Idmt it is proved that the tinn* ol‘ S'ahoitary o(’cn}Uition in Sidioo'^ is 
gencrallv pioloneod l)eynnd the ea[», icily of the [)iipds for pr.)fit ible 
attrition, and that, witli a \ie\v t^ ih(‘ir merit »1, as ^\ell as bmiily 
improvement* that time mu'-; be rednc -d. "Flnit for occupation 
of the time taken from book io-trneti m. --y^tom.iti^ed <lrill shonhl be 
introdncetl, on these >e\eiai uionn.ls : </. Sanitar y : That the drill is 
good (and for defective constitutions re(|nisit(‘) for correction of 
congenital bodily defects and taint-, with which the young of a very 
large proportion of the population, espeeially the young of the poorer 
town population, are afiected ; and that for these- purposes the 
climbing of masts, and ottler operations of the naval drill and 
swimming, are valuable ‘additions to the gymnastic exercises 
of the military drill, and when properly taught are greatly liked 
by boys, h. Moral : That tlui systematised drill gives an early 
initiation to all that is implied in the term discipline, viz : 
duty, order, obedience to ommand, self-restraint, punctuality, 
patience, e. Economical : lliat it is proved, when properly con- 
ducted, by making tlie joints Mipple, rendering the action prompt 
as well as easy, by giving promptitude in concurrent and punctual 
action with others, to add, at a trifling exj)ense, to the efficiency and 
productive value of the pupils, as labourers or as foremen in after 
life. 

‘•On the second cliicf topic, as riTgards (lie interests of the nation: 
tliat the general introduction of tin* drill is called for, and will be of 
the same use as it w.-is of old. in the parochial training to the u.se of 
the how, and on pi-actical cviile ci- of ofiici rs engaged in the drill, it 
is proved — That the miiit iry and naval drill is inure effectively and 
permanently tafigiit in the ini’antile and juvenih; stagtis than in the 
adolescent or adult stages. That at scdiool it may he taught most 
economically, as not interfering uilh productive labour, and that 
thirtjr or forty boys may be tainjhl the naval and military drill at 
per >^eek per lo ad, as cheaply as one man, and the whole juve- 
nile population may be drilled eompleiely in the juvenile stage, as 
economically as the small part of it now taught imperfectly on 
recruiting are in tlie adult stage; and that for teaching the drill, the 
services of retired drill seijcants, and naval as well as military 
officers and pensioners, may be h id econorarcally in every part of tho 
country. That the middle and higher cUss .schools should have, in 
• addition to the foot iliill, the cavalry drill, which the parents of that 
class of pupils may afford. That tho drill, when made generally pre- 
valent will eventually (without superseding) accomplish, in a wider 
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and better manner, the object of volunteer corps and of yeomanry, 
which, as interrupting pro(iiictiv(; occupations, now becoming more 
absorbing, is liiglily expensive, rendering all volunteer forces depen- 
dent on htful /eai, and eventually comparatively inelfcetive. That 
the juvenile drill, if made general, will accomplish )»etter the objects 
even of tin* militia. That tlie juvenile (frill will abate dillidence in 
military eflieiei'cy, and will spread a wide predisposition to a better 
order of reeniiinient for the public service; will tend to the inf|)rove- 
mont of the ra.nks of the regular force, whetiit*r naval or inililary, and 
will produce an iininens(‘ly s(rong(‘r and clieapt*r dehm^ive force than 
by the means at jiresent in us(i or in public view. Ainl, linally, that 
tlie means of producing this d<dVn>ive force*, instead eff being an 
expense, will be a gain to the productive power and \aliie of the 
labour of the country.** 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxford Extension. By the Rev. James Rumsev, M.A. 

T O bring a subject of apparently so local an interest and so privi- 
leged an adjudication as ‘‘Oxford Ext«*n<iou’* before a Department 
of an Association so large in its rang(‘ as tlii<, might reipiire some 
special excuse and apology, wert* it nor that the whole object and 
intent of my paper will i>e to show that rln* extension of the univer- 
sity is a matter of national int(*rest, and that the local and narrow 
aspect which Inis Ix'en generally taken of it is the main and fatal 
cause of the failure hitherto of all attempts to promote thf' real 
extension which tve desire. 

The object of exteii'^ion has been in)})liri(ly assumed to he one to 
benefit ^nly certain classes, or to ser\t* ihe ends of only one vocation 
— I mean especially the (‘ducation of the clergy. When, at an 
important meeting, touching one special selioine for O.xford ex- 
tension, liekl last year, some speakers, eminent in literature and 
science, were jire-sing for sneh an eidargLinent and moditication of 
the collegiate system as would benelit imm preparing for the law 
and medicine ; a reply was heard — “ Wo want more clergy ; wo 
don’t want more attorneys and ajioiliccaries ! *’ 

The remark bad some place in n‘ri*reneo to a sebome then before 
that meeting, but no place whatsoever in reibrciicc to Oxford ex- 
tension. The work of Oxford is not the. mere production of 
clergy or professional men solely, but the training of Englishmen* — 
men of business, public men, no less than others. 

The heart of Oxford is for England, as is lier mi.ssion. England 
can help her now to do her work ; the demand will evoke supply. 
And 1 know not what fitter place to speak of Oxford extension fur 
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’England, than before such a concentration of the mind and intelli.Lronco 
of England, as this Association in Manchester now j)rcsents. 

The extension of Oxford is nothing less than its adaptation lo tlie 
purposes of national education — an education acting directly on the 
civilising caste, iiulire-’tly upon all. And any view of Oxford ’wliich 
allows a final satisfaction iif a narrower work than this, is uiiwoi thy 
both of Oxford and of England. 

I. t will speak first of the two limitations and narrowed aspects of 
Oxford extension which June hitherto imj)eded and vitiated the free 
and full facing of the (jnc'-tioii ; and T do so, not bceausc of tlndr 
concentration on a special pha>e of exten-ion (for this is a practical 
thing), hut hccaust' the conconli ation ha-s hcen such an one as to 
exclude that gciK'ral C'timati* of the olUce o(‘ Oxford, which estimate 
is indispensable to liie exUmsion bhe re(|iiircs. 

(1.) It has been too much regarded tis a (picstion of education of 
clergy; and here, \\ithout denying the need existing for a much 
more special training towards their otlice and work than has often 
been the case, I yet may fearlessly say that this special training is a 
very distinct thing from placing them for four years before ordination 
under an isolated social and educational system. It is more than 
possible that if our priesthood were ever to come to be so narrowly 
and so exclusively reared as would be the case iftliey.came to be 
gathered into a separate college or hall for clerical training, they 
would lose the very discipline which should mark off an English 
priest as essentially fitted for his work and life as a citizen — a 
narrowness would result in his view and liabit, which would by no 
means imply or guarantee a liiglier sanctity in the pursuit of his 
calling, but one which might render him less, instead of more able to 
cope with tlie d i flic ul tics which a minister must meet, and less able 
to understand and even to sympathise with those fellowmen to wlioso 
benefit lie devotes his life. And these remarks, while they do not at 
all ignore many po>sih]e advantages to 1 k‘ scimrcd by the institution 
of clerical colleges or halls, yet may show that even the purpose 
which they aim at is not so .-urely thus attained as to warrant the 
foundation of such institutions being held to satisfy, even foi^a time, 
the demand for ami aims of univ(;r.sity extension. 

(2.) Jhit a second frcipient ajid ofleii unconscious limitation of 
Oxford extension is of a very different kind, nllhongh accidentally 
coincident. You will, 1 am sure, bear me witness, that whenever 
extension is meiuioned, almost instinctively the hearer tliinks of 
some cheapening, some lowering of cost, some accommodation to 
very limited incomes, and, generally speaking, the result is the birth 
ot some scheme of an eleemosynary nature, tind what is, in fact, the 
institution of poor men’s halls, frugal mens’ halls, cheap colleges, 
and the like. 

Long experience (an experience of more than twenty years’ resi- 
dence in and observation of Oxford, including a residence as an 
independent M.A. in three different societies) leads me to doubt the 
expediency and final well working of a poor man’s college in Oxford, 
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Jl. is an artificial and an ostentatious expedient. It will defeat its 
own ends, and (diock rather tlian fulfil real Oxford extension. Tiie 
labelled ‘‘ friiual” man will not be in a fair position, and the pau- 
perised will olb n not be tlic poor. Artificial- distinctions often do 
more than trail, ^itory and superficial harm, and they sooner or later 
bring their own Nemesis. 

But the object aimed at by such institutions is as important and 
good as the means arc, I think, (|uestionabh* ; and it will be my busi- 
ness, in tin* course of this ])aper, to suggest an alternative for the 
means I have ventured to qu(‘stion. 

II. But having now spoken of the mode in which the consideration 
of Oxford extension has of late been habiiually narrowed, I have now 
to enter upon the suliject itself, and to say plainly why Oxford is yet 
so far from fulfilling its ofii(*e U) England as it is; in other words, 
why we number by hundreds instead of, a> once, by tlioiisands. 

Oxford, it is undeniable, has now a wealrli of educational force, 
such as, perhaps, it never before had. It has now a variety and 
range in its resources hitherto unsupplied. Why, then, while popu- 
lation has doubled, and wdien money is at command for money’s 
worth, why are the 'numbers of Oxford what they arc? Why are 
not more young Englishmen brought within the range of Oxford 
education and discipline, and into contac^t with, and under influence of, 
one of the most remarkable professoriates in Europe ? 

You will find that 1 am right in saying, that there are three causes 
which deter fathers and guardiaik5 from sending their sons and wards 
to Oxford. 

i. Oxford is full. There is no room. The oollogo.s have some of 
them their lists overcharge 1 lor liireo or four years. The halls, even 
as^ general rule, are full ; some to overflowing. 

ii. Oxford expense is vague and imleliniie. 

iii. Oxford education is rather a social luxury than an education 
proper. 

To remove these objoclions is to extend Oxford. I will take them 
in order. 

In order to meet the first ditliculty, it has been propo.scd to open a 
system of licensed lodgings, and to hav(‘ young men' scattered over 
the face of the city, under some form of university police; members, 
indeed, of the university, but mere nominal members of a college. 

But, since the advantag(‘s of Oxford are twofold, (1.) its university 
privileges; (2.) its colh’giate life; I say, no extension of one without 
the other is what >ve need: and that, since a hundred men can live 
better together than separately ; since nine out of every twelve lads 
need something more than license to attend professors’ lectures ; and 
since not three out of every twelve young men would be advankiged 
by being left to a mere lodging-house system in OxfonI, this remedy 
is not the remedy required. 

Wo want the community of college life in its true form, but we 
want it also accommodated to our present social condition. We want 
men to be received at Oxford into institutions, giving them all the 
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benefit both of collogloto niul of univoisity lilb; and this willioiit 
labelling, without artiticial distirsotion inarkiniij tliem off from the 
olhor students, wiihont any (^sU*ntaiion of forced (and often f dse) 
frugality, but, ^Yhich is far more to the purpose, with a certainty that 
they sliall neither be overcharged nor neglected. 

Jn this, as in so many other cases, to break down monopoly is the 
true charity — to allow full and fair play for the working of the great 
law of supply and demand is the true justice — and justice the true 
generosity. 

Now surely tw'onty weeks’ term-keeping in a year need not be very 
co.-tly. Residence for half-a-year, or even longer, under a common 
roof, willi good tutorial Mipervi>ion, need not he so expen>ive as to 
necessitate the alteinatho of ♦‘Ithcr going to a ])oor man’s college or 
being liable to needless ex]>en'‘ivene^'‘, if not overcharge, (dsewhcrc. 

1 am very far from tidinitting that there is now at Oxford any 
loom for very sericuis comjilaint again^t college expenses — fc., the 
necessary expenses — although I may admit at times a degree of 
vagueness and indeiiniteness which I think worse than costliness. 
Still, 1 am on this occasion freed from the dn^ of eulogising as 
they dest?rve the excellent arrangements now existing in so many 
colleges and lialls, because, as they are full, our question is not what 
are (he merits of existing, but wliat arc the desired conditions of 
new institutions. 

And liere I say, use freely tlie experience w’hich the managers of 
good boarding-houses and cIuIjs luiwi brought elsewhere to bear, to 
etlect a real and not a mere laludlcd or stilted economy. Wbat can 
be done sensibly and righteously elsewhere can be done at Oxford, if 
the same machinery be used. 

But, be it remembered, the real costliness of Oxford lies not so 
much in the recognised college expense^ ns in the habits of conven- 
tional and often absurd expemditure in the privah? and social life of 
the ‘^men.” And the cure tor this is not the institution of a caste or 
distinctive class of “ or shident-.” 

Personal influence, the thorough hving-togethcr of seniors and 
juniors, must do much more than it ha'-: before this evil can be 
corrected, and this very mainly in the discouragement and prevention 
of debt. Also a true regimental mess system, mntatis mvtandis^ 
may be invoked with advantage, and, skilfully adapted, may bear both 
on habits of economy and not less towards a truer refinefflent and 
civilization in the social life. 

Ill, I come now to the third and last cause which deters parents 
and guardians from setiding their sons or ’wards to Oxford, and this 
brings me from financial and domestic matters to those which are 
strictly educational. 

The objection exisling is ibis — “After all, Oxford education is but 
a ‘ Social luxury,* and gives no quid pro quo, ‘ Time is money,’ says 
the father; ‘show nje that my lad will be a better or abler man, and 
he shall come to you.’ ” 

The professoriate of Oxford is at this present time one accommo- 
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(luted to meet ilui trainin<jj of men for almost every calling in life. 
Bat in order to utilivso the pro(es-oriat(‘, tlu^ one “missing link” must 
lu* suppli^nl wLieli sindl bind logether the tutorial and professorial 
aetioji. This lias liitlierlo been warning — ibis is the great dcsideriitura. 

A number of snb-pi ofessors will not do it; tutorial iidluence must 
be personal and ijitraimii al ; and tbe young men mast be held and 
kept in eontac' with the prol(‘ssoriatc. The tuition in our new 
institutions inu't sluipe itself to this end, and (lie method is as 
follows : — 

1. Expert teachers, teachers apt to teacli in each several faculty, 
Tiien who have mad(^ tiaiching tlieir art and success, men chosen and 
fetched fi’oin whatever body or place in England, within or witliout 
tbe iini\ ersity, sbonld be (‘mplo}cd ; nuai to be apjiroved in each 
de[)artment or even selected ami icaaamm'iidrd liv jji'ofessors — these 
are the ag(‘nts for this woik, if v/e ever mean to utilise ibe professors’ 
lectures, and to dovetail our oollegiate into our university system. 
And 

2. (Which is no loss important), in the direction of the education, 

in the allotment and distiiimtion ol pupils to teaciiers, Ave must aim 
not at the mere fulfilling of a college or univei>ity routine, but at the 
development of the v(‘ij various capacities nlid the several mental lile 
of the students, in a word, at the farming them intellectnaliy to the best 
account. To do this well, men must make education their w’ork, their 
art. None, who lor wliatnocvcu r(‘ason, do not do this, can ever 
attain either the “diagnosis ” or skill liMpiisite for great success in 
what is one of flic very highest ami raie.^i arts, but which by a 
popular delusion or bai baric tiadilion has been too ofien as-;uin(Hl to 
bo witliiii any man’s pow'er liapjaMih to have “read ids subject,” 

or taken a class, and wiio has for a while nothing eEc to do but to 
teach. 

In education in JCngland, we li.'ivc too gcuierall)' ncglcclcd the sUuly 
of vocation ; and by a set uniform routine pi oduei*d ariiiieial stupidity, 
•rather than expanded mental life. 

A lad who could neveu* become a c!as.-.ieal pbih>I(>gor, may, if 
rightly handled, be, if not an emim iil, ot ha^i a sound student (f his- 
tory or law'; tin* braiit whudi will tell be^i on abstract* mathematical 
work, may be met with sid(^ by side with one wbo^e sphere can only 
be in art, or, perhaps, in meebanies prop.ei*. And no umiiseeriiing 
routine c«an here meet what is meaiil by idneation. 

Let me ask you not to lose the bremllh of this general \icw' if for 
the sake of illustration I take one paitieular instance* to show 
what T mean. Out ol a liundred student>, I may find some dozen 
young men who will if pro[)orl\ handled make retil ]u*ogress in Jthy- 
siology and chemistry. I woidd h.axotbein, front the very first, kept 
in contact with the ieeturcs ol’ sueh men us a Jhdleston or a lhaalie, 
by moans of an expert inlnimiirai teacher, whose business it is to 
utdise the professors’ lectures, and^ make the .students profitable 
attendants at these courses. 

I would not leave the physiology and chemistry until tho close of 
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the academical career, nor leave the young men unassisted in their 
. work with professors. The minimum of classics required* for degree 
must be thoroughly done. It is our best gymnastic for all other work ; 
and if schoolmasters will do their duty and not throw on us their 
work, this need cause no insurmountable obstacle. 

Nor can I refrain from deploring how often, both in school and^ 
after, care is taken, system is adapted, teaching is focussed and con- 
centrated on “show cases” for competitive examination, while the 
average mind is neglected, the slower developments unheeded, who 
may yet afterwards often do, even in mental history, the greater 
work. 

I now sum up. Let room be given in new institutions, in Oxford, 
for young men in an}’’ numbers to be admitted, not left to wander and 
cater among the lodging-letters of the city, not forced into a dis- 
tinctive class, but domiciled where they can have the C*vilisalion of 
a true crenobium^ and have full and tree play to use thci;* own pecu- 
niary means to good advantage, secured against a l%4ly-managed 
commissariat, C('rtain to have their money’s worth fof 'heir money, 
enabled and encouraged to use their own voIurlt^^7; not forced 
economy, with profit if they will; and all this, withoutlilibelling them 
as poor students, model students, I’nigals, and the like. Let them then 
be supplied with etlicieiit and skilhnl tutorial siiper^sLn, and Oxford, 
free from arti/lcial drawbacks, will double lier numbers. Men who 
love England an (J love Oxford, desire and will work for this end. 

The memorial college, which is now in eon tern [ilation in honour of 
a name dear to the firesides in Christian England, wdll do much, 
doubtless. But it is far from all we require, for extension must be 
free and self-supporting. Endowments are sooner or later the sub- 
jects of spoliation and misuse. True extension needs not artificial 
and forced sustentation. 

A provision exists, at present unused but formerly sanctioned, which 
points out our immediate practical method. Any member or inembers 
of convocation, of whos(3 character and ability there is no reasonable 
doubt, may by statute obtain the license of the university to open a 
place of reception. 

What is nominally a “Private Hall ” should be “ private” in nothing 
but this, that it is governed and guided by men unendowed and un- 
fettered, men whose work and Miccess is the condition of their post, 
men who arc there not as members of a corporate society of which 
education is but an accidental accessory secondary object, but also arc 
therefor the sole purpose of education. And be the places of reception 
called what you will, “ Clubs,” “ Halls,” “ Houses,” “ Colleges,” it is the 
reality and excellence of their work which will soon win them prestige. 
Some of our most distinguished colleges have borne at one time the 
name of hall (there is a “ House” even now not unknown), and they 
have been developments of perhaps one single energetic worker, one 
devoted life. 

In order to provide bases of operation, let, if you please, even 
Joint Stock Companies come in to meet fairly the emergency ; and 
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let them charter houses ca’Jiable of extension/ as readily as, in other 
places, they have chartered ships or hotels. Let the agents in the 
education be free from aiiy entanglement with the property,. , the 
buildings or funds be held solely by trustees — and le{ the princlpab^ 
or masters be entirely clear fron^ the possible suspicion even 
interest in a speculation. There is little doubt that the present crisis 
is a most important one — the opening golden ; and that comparatively 
little risk is needed to develop and increase the demand which even 
now exists unsatisfied.' But, whether by private funds .or by an 
‘‘ association,” the opening is made and utilised, it is one, which, if 
rightly used, must amply repay risk and outlay; only be sure that 
success will depend upon the soundness and breadth of the principles 
on which we work. 

To train young men, towards whatever form of action, in quameunque 
voces artern^ to edneale, that is, prop(‘rly so called, — to do this with- 
out artificial or unreal distinctions, — to give boili (o richer and poorer 
their true and fair ])lay, if they clioosc to (pialily for, and eomo to 
Oxford, — to do this Avithout any ])rciiiaUii’e recognition of caste or 
cla^s, to remove from the wey of all (he tiiey riclicr or ])oorer) any 
artificial iinijodimeiits Avhich may at jua'^ent exist, either blocking 
their entrance altogether, or ^o hainjier’.ng llu-m Avheii admitted, as to 
check and hinder tlieir using to the be.''t ad\antage such means and 
resources as tlicy tliomsclv<-‘s po-si'.-s, — to >eeure llnun, when entered, 
against a mismanaged comniis-ariaf, again^t unintelJigiblo tarilfs, 
agianst the peeulaiions of ami lodging-kei'pers, against 

general neglect, and, if 1 may sa\. agaiii^r a mere drifting of an 
unguided and unsteered life, — to give them liberty tind help to have, 
to use, and to hold, any and all llu' ad\aiilage< which our unisTrsity 
is now so peculiarly able to aiford, — these, ami none others, arc the 
true cuds and aims of an Oxford Extension.” 


* The followigg exlniet from the Salt, rdf/ I?< r- /' of Octoln-r 20, on “ 3Iidr1Ie 
Class Morality,’* is so importMiit a eonlirmation (»f m)iuo of the tnilhs advanced 
in this paiKT, that we add it as a note : — 

“ Whence comes it, that the nmnl)er of shidonls at Oxford and Cambridge 
remains comi)aratively stationary, wliiie the weultli of tlie middle classes has 
been increasing in such giganiie proportions? Tlie iini\ersi!ies themselves 
abound in defecis and excesses, in sins of omis->ion and sins of commission, and 
are capable of vast irnprovoment in vhat thc> omit to toaeli, in what they do 
teach, and in the sjiirit in which they teacli. I>ut tins alone is very far from 
accounting for the comparative ajmtliy with whicli the opulent middle class 
regards university education. This apathy is only a type of tlieir feeling towards 
all the higher education. It is said, indeed, that tradesmen do not send their 
sons to college, because college training hinders the promotion of practical busi- 
ness habits. If this be the case the tradesmen must be groat blockheads, or else 
they would scarcely overlook the numbers of cases in which an old firm had been 
lifted out of the rut, and carried on to splendid prosperityi by some son who has 
a double.first at Oxford.” 
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The Kight IIon. Henry Austin Bruce, M.P. 

rirr^iJrrsiknfs. 

Herbert Birley. 1 Kobeut OL.\i)8T0?iE. 

Edwin CiiAinvRK, C.B. | Key. Canon Ricrson. 

^ ^ccretarirs. Eocal ^ccrctauMi* 

Riey. W. L. Clay, ^I.A. J. A. Bremner. 

Rbv. Brooke Lambert. M.A. Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A. 

Rev. Nash Stephenson, M.A. ' G. Richardson. 

This Department deals with the various questions rclatiDg to edacaiion, 
whether of the upper, middle, or lower classes of society. 


SU.AIiMAPvY OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The followiiig bpecial que...tloiis were discussed in the Depart- 
ment : — 

1. — By what mcaiLS can the im})ediments to the Education of the 

Cliildjon of tli(^ Maiuud Labour Class, arising from the 
a[iathy or j)Overly of parents and tlio claims of the market 
tor la I ;our, he m(»>t cftectnally removed? 

2. — What C'cntral and Local Bodies are best qualified to take 

diaj'ge of and a<Iiniiiister e.\i.‘'ting Endoivmcnts for Educa- 
tion, ami ivJiat power.-^ and facilities sliould be given to 
sucJi Bodies? 

3. — ^By what means can Kducathm be most effectually extended to 

the smaller Rural Parishes and the most Destitute Classes 
in la rge towns? 

The following were also suggested us suitable subjects for Voluntary 
Papers : — 

1. — The Religious DifTicult 3 \ 

2. — The Mandiester and Salford Local Education Bill. 

In addition to ihe papers printed in the foregoing pages, the fol- 
lowing were read in the Department: — 

“ On ihe Education of the Manual Labour Class.’* By K. S. 
Bartleet. 

“Sixteen Years’ Experience of a System of Elementary Education 
adapted to the wants of tlie masses of the nation, «being a 
brief history of the Glasgow Secular School,” By John 
Mayer. . 

The Chaiity School, Greenock.” By A. J. Black. 
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Ten Years’ Experience of the Manchester Free School.” By 
Ji. Tern j liar. 

Suji^estioii-^ on I’opnlar Education.” By C. Belmont. 

“ Pai oeliial J.ihrarics for Working Men.” By George Harris. 

“Jamaica: its Education and Educational Foundations.” By 
Cliai lorf Plurnnicr. 

“ Religion an Essential Element in the School Education of the 
Poor.” By tlic Rev. Canon Toole. 

“Middle Class Education in Agricultural and Rural Districts, 
with Suggestions of a Scheme for its Extension.” By John 
Jenkins. 

“ On the Pressure for Employment among Women of the Middle 
Class.” By W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 

“ On the importance and the best melliod of teaching Natural 
Science as a fundamental part of juvenile education.*’ By 
John Angell. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MANUAL LABOUR CLASS. 

Ihj xoluit means can the Impediments to the Education of the 
Children of the Manual J.ahonr ChtsSy arising from the 
apathy or poverty of parents, and the claims of the Market 
for Labour^ he most effect u ally removed? 

In addition to the i)ai)crs by Mr. Brciuncr and Mr. Shiittlcw^orth, 
printed at pp. 307, 317 : — 

Mr. R. 8 . Bautliu t read a pn]K‘r on the same question. He con- 
sidered that one of the great hindranee.s to edueati(-‘ii was the employ- 
ment of mairied W'onieii in lactiuie'^, which Jed lo the neglect of' 
their children. For various reasons it w ar? not jmssible lo prohibit 
their employment, but lie iboiight that by cui‘l ailing and regulating 
their hours of work, they might be enabled to devote proper attention 
to their children. The time to wliieli their labour ijn^uhl be limited 
was from 8*30 a.ni. to jnin., aud Irom 2 p.m. to 4*30, or 

5 p.m. The firm of wbieli he was a incmber (Messrs. W. Bartleet 6c 
Sons, Reddittih,) had found that the married women in their employ, 
if allowed to work by the [licce, produced in six or seven hours on 
this plan, nearly as much as if they had toiled through tho full factory 
hours. For children of a hnver class, in a bad quarter of Kedditch, 
he had established a free school, which had .an average of 100 on the 
books, out of a population of 6,000. The condition for obtaining 
admission was, “ That the parents or guardians were able to satisfy 
the managers that tho child cannot or will not be sent to any other 
school.” The school ^as open for two hours in the mornizjg and, 
except on Saturday, for tWo in the afternoon. Thus the mistress was 
able to attend to other duties, such as visiting the mothers, making 
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clothes for the ehildreD, and attending to a clothing and shoe club and 
penny bank for the ciiildren connected with the school, to which the 
parents were also invited to contribute, if ever so little.” The 
teaching was limited to reading, singing, object lessons, exercises, 
and sewing ; the object of the limitation being to hold out an induce- 
ment to the parents to remove them to better schools, to be taught 
writing, arithmetic, &c. 

Mr. John Mayer read a paper, entitled “ Sixteen years’ Experience 
of a system of Elementary Education fitted for the Wants of the 
Masses of the Nation, being a brief History of the Glasgow Secular 
School.” The only system, he thought, which it was possible to 
establish, was one that was thoroughly unsectarian and secular. The 
Glasgow Secular School was instituted in the year 1849, about the 
time that the Lancashire Public School Association was making 
some anxious efforts to get Parliament to legislate on the subject of 
national education. A similar association was formed in Glasgow, 
and amongst its most prominent members were the late Dr. J. P. 
Nichol, Regius Professor of astronomy in Glasgow University ; Mr. 
McClelland, a well-known member of this Association ; and Mr. 
Richard S. Cunliffe. In conjunction with some of their fellow- 
workers, they set up a school in Glasgow to give a practical shape to 
their views. It was believed that, on account of tlie great preva- 
lence of sectarianism in Scotland, the only possible solution of the 
question of national education in that country was to establish a 
secular system. To try such a system the Glasgow Secular School 
was ushered into existence. In commencing the school, the pro- 
moters had to bear in mind that, in order to make it successful, it 
must come into competition with such schools as were designed for 
the children of the industrial classes which at the time were al- 
most all subsidised by the Committee of Council on Education. The 
fees to be charged were consequently fixed at a low rate ; yet, if the in- 
struction imparted was to be worthy of the notice of those by whom 
it was required, it must be well paid. It followed, therefore, that 
the promoters of the school must contribute largely towards its sup- 
port, for, owing to the circumstance that the Scriptures were not 
• used in the school, no government assistance could be obtained from 
the Committee of Council. During the long period of seventeen years 
that the school has existed, it had sometimes been found difficult to 
obtain subscriptions on such a liberal scale as was desirable, so as to 
maintain the school at the high pitch of excellence that it aimed at 
having. The school, almost since the first, had had an attendance of 
from 160 to 200 pupils, the children of the better class of artisans 
of various sorts, of foremen, commercial travellers, small shopkeepers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, warehousemen, and the like. The foes, varying 
from 14s. to 8s. per quarter for all branches taught, had generally 
been beyond the means of -working men w^th very low wages. 
Although the rate of wages had very greatly increased during the last 
ten or fifteen years, it could scarcely be saM that tlie sehoolmaster 
bad enjoyed a like simultaneous benefit, the school wages paid by the 
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pupil not having increased in a like ratio with Jhe wages received by 
his parent. For some time after the school was established it was 
the butt at which were thrown many opprobrious epithets by persons 
who ought to have known better, and to have acted more in accord- 
ance with the precepts of that holy religion which it was their busi- 
ness to teach. Godless,** ‘‘ungodly,*’ infidel,” wore terms that 
were not uncommonly used by clergymen and others who never 
visited the school to see with their own eyes and hear with their 
own ears whether or not the clmrges browght against it were justified 
by the facts of the case. Mothers, who were more easily influenced 
than the stronger sex, were prevailed upon to give the school a 
“wide berth,” l)y the language used by their spiritual guides in refer- 
ence to it. For some years, however, this kind of opposition seemed 
to have almost, if not altogether, died out ; at least it had ceased to 
manifest itself openly. The quality of the in, -(ruction imparted in 
the Glasgow Secular School and its catholic nature had together 
commended it favourably to the uotiei^ of many })areiit3 in Glasgow. 
It had not been the practice to make inquiries of the parents sending 
pupils as to the religious perhuasiouof the former, but it had inciden- 
tally come to the notice of the teachers that they have had repre- 
sentatives from families of almost all the many religious persuasions 
that Scotland can boast of. So far as the teachers had been concerned, 
no pupil had known anything of the religious upbringing of his class- 
mate beside him. TJiey liad all associated together on a common 
platform. Acting on the principle adopted in the Birkbeck Schools 
in London, tffe Williams - Secular School, Ed’nhurgh, and in the 
Manchester Secular School, it had always been the practice in the 
Glasgow School to devote a pretty largo amount of attention to the 
instruction of the pupils in the elenieiits of science. As is the case 
in most well-conducted schools, ohjoet lessons had been systematically 
given to the youngest piqnls, for the ])nrj)()sc of cultivating the 
faculty of observation, and of incidentally lea<ling out the reasoning 
powers. This practice had not ceased with the removal of the pupil 
from the infant or initiatory dej)artment, but Iiail been conliuued 
throughout the whole school, until in the highest class systematic 
instruction in science had been regularly given from* year to year. 
It was doubtless in part duo to the succcsstul teaching of science in 
such schools as the one undt'r notice that, on the advice of Dr. Lyoi^ 
Playfair and others, the government was iiuiuccd, in the year 1859, 
to en4;rust the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education with the administration of certain grants, and 
the suporintendnneo of a scheme for enabling the industrial classes 
of the United Kingdom to provide themselves with science instruc- 
tion. The Glasgow Secular School was not slow to take advantage 
of this schome. For the last six or seven years this valuable and 
thorough-going system had been well worked in connection with 
the Glasgow Secular Scliool, partly for the purpose of obtaining 
the government grant iir aid of science, the teacher*s share of which 
during that time has been of great use iu supplementing the small 
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ordinary school salary, which was small because no public aid 
granted for tlie elementary instruction given to the pupils. Anoilnr 
reason why the system had been wcdl worked was, that it accoi 'lod 
well with the course of scientific instruction previously adopted in 
the school. That the teaching had had some reality in it might ho 
concluded from the fact that the report of the examinations held in 
May last Mentioned the names of twenty “passed** pupils belonging to 
the Glasgow Secular School, one of whom succeeded in* getting into 
the first class, although he was not eleven years of age at the time. 
With Professor Huxley as the examiner in zoology, there must have 
been some ability manifested. “As far as worldly concerns go, and 
the relations of man to man in his social and civil capacities, the 
former pupils of the Glasgow Secular School show by their conduct 
through life that their school training has had a good effect on thorn, 
mentally and morally. The greater number, as might be expected 
from their rank in life, are engaged in various industrial occujmtions ; 
no small number of them, however, arc in situations of trust and 
honour, as clerks, bookkeepers, foremen, etc. Others there are in 
places where peculiar kinds of knowU'dge and skill are required, as 
draughtsmen, civil engineers, mechanical engineers, manufacturing 
chemists ; and some, iiotwith.-'tanding their usefulness, have sucecss- 
fully entered into business on their own account. As many as five 
have entered the medical profession, probably in part, at least, owing 
to the peculiar bent which their minds might receive from the scicnco 
lessons given in tlie school, Tliree out of tho five have been some 
time in practice as surgeons, and the other two are nof the least dis- 
tinguished among (he students at present attending the medical 
school of Glasgow University. At least two of tho former pupils of 
the Glasgow Secular School are at present completing their university 
studies preparatory to becoming ministers of the gospel. From the 
contents of this paper, and the experience of this school for the past 
sixteen years of its existence, it seems to follow : — 1. That through 
local mauageinent, and tho adoption of a system of local rates, in 
lieu of school pence and governra» nt aid, a system of elementary 
education and instruction for tho working classes similar in principle 
to that adopted and followed out in this school, could be successfully 
instituted in every centre, of population throughout the kingdom, 
Acceptable through its catholicity and unsectariun basis to all classes 
of the people, and reaching the lowest and poorest in the laud. 
2. That the chief obstacle to such a consummation arises from the 
contest among riyal churches and deiiominatioiis throughout tho 
country.** 

Mr. A. J. Black read a paper on “ Tho Charity School, Greenock.** 
“ It is,’* he said, “ neither a ragged school, nor a reformatory school ; 
it is a free school in the fullest and widest sense. It is intended for 
the children of poor, yet in many cases Respectable, parents, who, 
from fiuctuations in trade, and sickness and^dcath in their families, 
deprived of the means of giving them any educatioh whatever ; 
and' not a few* who have now become useful members of society, have 
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hud at one peri od of- their lives i^eason to be thankful there was siicli 
ail establislmicut as tlie Charity Sidiool/' The scliool was established 
about the year 1792. ‘‘At that time tlic popuhAion of the tpwn was 
chiefly of tlio sea-faring class, from the precarious nature of whose 
calling many widows and orphan children were cast wholly .unpro- 
vided for upon the parish. On this state of matters being brought 
by the minister and his session under the notice of the town council, 
the subject of a free school was warmly taken up by that body, who 
at once provided accommodation for about 400 children at the public 
expense. This school, so far back as the beginning of the century, 
had ai^ average attendance of between 300 and 400 children, who 
were receiving a plain useful ediicadon. About the year 1813 the 
present building was erected on a jiieec of ground in Ann Street. 
The cost of the erection of tlie building was defrayed by public 
money, but the maiutenanec of the school up to the jiresent time has 
been entirely by voluntary contrihirion. About two years ago it 
was found necessary, owing to tlie increased atlcMidancc, and also in 
a sanitary point of view, to enlarge the premises, and another storey 
was added to the building. The cost of this additional accommoda- 
tion was defrayed by jniblic subscription, with the exception of a 
grant of £300, which the committee received from the town council. 
1 Iiavc said this scliool supjilies a want whicli was f(‘lt by the 
coininunity, in providing a g«M)d plain cdnc'ation to poor orphan 
children. TJicrc Is aiiothrr chi'S to 'which tin' coininiltee^have since 
seen it their duty to extend the beiu tits of this institution — viz,, the 
children of ill-doing dissipated parents, who arc utterly indifferent to 
the welfare of tlieir offspring, ami would leave tliem to grow up in 
ignorance and heathenism, only to be pests to society. During the 
past year (ending June) the number on the roll was 291 boys, 245 
girls, making a total of 530. The average thiily attendance during 
the same period was 215 boys, 205 girls, total 420.” The instruction 
ranged from the alphabet in the lowest to history, grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and writing in the highest. One hour in the 
morning was devoted to religions teaching. Sewing, knitting, and 
drawingwerc also tauglil, the bust being very popular witji the scholars. 
The ignorance of the children wlien received was very great. Out 
of 174 who were enrolled tim ing the past y'ar, only 13 were able to 
read the Bible, 27 could only read ^^ords of one syllable, while up- 
wards of 100 did not know the letters of the alphabet — a consider- 
able number of whom were eight or nine years of age, one ten, and 
another eleven. The committee met once a month for the admis- 
sion of applicants, who were furnished with a schedule from a 
minister, an elder, a district missionary, or a subscriber to the in- 
stitution, certifying iheir inability to provide even the small sum of 
twox>cnco a week charged for tlie same kind of instruction in a 
parochial school. The working expeiibcs of the institution amounted 
to about £300 a year, equal to 11s. 2id. per head. This sum 
included salaries, books, stutiouory, coal and gaa — in short, evexy- 
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thing necessary for the working of thd' school. This sum was 
principally derived from subscriptions, and from the interest on 
legacies left at different times by iViends, mid invested on behoof of 
the institution in the various trusts of the town. In conclusion, Mr. 
Black stated that the difficulties with which the committee had to 
contend were traceable, as stated above — 1 st. To the indifference of 
the parents themselves ; 2nd. To the brief space these children are 
allowed to attend schdol at all, arising from the demands of the 
labour market and the jioverty of the parents, necessitating such 
rapid changes from class to class ; and ord. To the irregularity of 
attendance on the pai t of very many of the {Scholars. 

Mr. UeKjamin Tempi. au lead a paper eniitlod Ten Years’ ex- 
perience of the ^lanchcster ‘ Free School,* formerly the ‘ Model 
Secular School.’ ” The >chool was started in 1851, to test tlic princi- 
ples of the iShitional Public vSi*hool A.^soeiathm.” It was I’ree to 
poor boys from the liivf, and the axerage attianlancc ivas over 800. 
The school had shown the exi^'tonec of a class of poor labourers 
unable to pay scliool fet‘s and iniy .school books, yet too respectable 
to send their children to rnggeal schools. During ten years 2,143 boys 
had been sent to the sclnxd from families of which the average 
‘number was six, and the average weekly income eleven sliillings. 
Though free, the school did not .st'em in the least to lower the sell- 
respect of the children or their parent'^, or to promote irregularity of 
attendance ; in fact, the ax crage attendance was 92 pci* cent, of those 
on the b()ol«». He thonglit that ncce-siions childroii should have a 
school of their own, ratiicr lhan he introduced intogihe ordinary schools. 
Tim school for a lime had depended wholly on voluntary contrihu- 
tions, but at length it wu'- baced to ac(‘ej)l government aid. In this 
fact Mr. Templar saw an argument for an educational rate. Free 
•as the school xvas, many parents in tin.* neighbourliood wore too 
selfisii, careless, or indilfereiit to make use of it, a circumstance wliich 
clearly pointed to the nece--iiy for some form of compulsion. Ills 
experience as master of the school had led him to the conviction 
that religious tcachijig was amply provided for otherwise than in the 
day School (95 percent, of his scholars had attended Sunday Schools), 
and that even H religious teaching was given that did not neecssitato 
the use of the Bible in the -chool. 'I'he ab-ence of Biblc-teaching Inid 
not been found to act as a drawback in llie minds of the j)arcnta ; in 
fact, they very seldom made any iiiquiiy as to whether any wore 
given or not. What they looked for was good secular instruction, not 
out of indifference to religion — the good attcudanijc at the Sunday 
School proved the contrary — but because religious teaching was not 
what they sought for in the day school. 


DISCUSSION.' 

Professor IIennesset, F.R.S. : Assuming, as I may fairly do, considering the 
high character of the committee of tho Manchester Education Aid Society, that 
the facts contained in their report are stiictly correct, I have no hesitation, not 
oildy in stating my agreement with their suggestions, but in going stUi further. 
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I liare. studied the condition of things on the Continent, and in many countries 
there I have observed that measures have been taken to avert the evils so forcibly 
depicted in that import. The report recommends two things — local taxation and 
compulsory attendance. I think it is quite* obvious that local aid is indispens- 
able, for two reasons. The government of this country cannot be called upon to 
aid education except so far as that aid is given to persons who are unable to help 
themselves. A local rate would serve as an index, telling us precisely the locality 
where aid was most required. Were such a local rate once established, we should 
have government aid given most largely i)recisely to those localities where 
poverty most existed and where education w^as most wanted. A local rate 
would not do without government aid. As to compulsion, I would go farther 
than the committee has rccoininonded. I am very much disposed to make it 
compulsory on all parents to sand their children to school, or else to be amenable 
to some slisiht i)cnally. By so doing w’e should not only check this great 
evil of ignorance, but wo should, in some measure, obviate the necessity of having 
afterwards to punish children for the vices and crimes of their parents. Better 
punish a little in time than a great deal afterwards. On this ground I am 
strongly in favour of a compulsory system of education, such as exists in some 
])arts of Germany. I think that no man should )>e privileged to exercise the 
franchise in this country, and intlueiue* the <leeisioii'5 of Parliament, who had not 
some degree ol education. All tlu'.s'* things render direct compulsion necessary. 
With the remarks in tlie report of the M:in<*he-t< r Education Aid Society as to 
the !nadef|uacy of the voluntary sysleni. I also agiee. I think it is as absurd to 
expect that persons who are totally uneduculed iliemseivc> should appreciate the 
utility of education, as it w^ould he to expect that lunatics should assist in organ- 
ising an asylum.* Ignorant people are but mental imbeciles, and therefore we 
cannot expect them 4o ghe any voluntary assistance towards sending their 
children to he educated. On th<\se grouinU 1 not only go (luite as fur as the 
recommendations in Iherejioil, luif s'unewhat fartlier. 

Kev. Canon BruoKss : 'Jhvo .Mihjeit'' liuvo come ])rominenily before us to- 
day — one that of eompulsory eclin ation. tuid the otlur. the imposition of municipal 
taxation for that purpi^sc. 'J'he-se an- ifu‘ greatest questions that can occupy the 
minds of educationists in the pre-etil day. but as into the few minutes at my 
disposal I could not coInp^e^s them, it would he ii-tdcss iu me to attempt to give 
my I’CHsons why I am not in favour of either the one or the other. I wuisglad to 
hear, howxver, from the |«iper wliuh has |)(*on read on behalf of the Manchester 
Kdiicution Aid Sociely, that if there i.s to J)e any compulsion at all, it is to be 
indirect; and 1 don’t feel that 1 slnmld Inne any great ohjeetion to that. What, 
however, w'c do in this e<niniry must ho by wa\ ot indneeinent. I do not think 
llmt our insiitulioiis and habits t»t' thouglii will e\er endure a compulsory educa- 
tion, which will jiK'cosarily iu\ohe imjuisitui iaf uutlionh, to wltioh the people 
woqld never submit. As, however, 1 have not time to give my reasons,, l.Will, 
nqi trouble tbe audience with any further observations than this, namely^ that 
we must alwa 5'^8 recollect (hat, wu’th a municipal or parochial taxation for educa- 
tional purposes, the persons to inamige that oibieation mu^^t necessarily be the 
ratepayers; and 1 wmibl leave flic present audi«*nec to consider what sort ot 
education boards we slionld have ^^lu•u cveiy ratepayer had a voice in the 
education of the poor jteople of the partsh. With ie.iard to the present system 
of education under the revised I’ode, 1 regret timt I have more to say 
against it than I liav<? for if. I should be .sorry to say there have boon no 
good results from if, particularly tho>e gained by insisting on a test of 
proliciency in reading, writing, and aritlmiotic; but the disadvaul ages ate so 
many and have been so well touehed upon by the r<‘port from (he committee of 
the Department, and by other papers which have been read, that I shall merely 
confine myself to two points. It was said in the pa^ i* read by the Manchester 
Education Aid Society tliat tlio code — not the revised code — of the Committee 
of the Council of Education had rai.sed the standard of knowledge, and had also 
created a superior standard of teachers. That is perfectly true. 1 don’t know 
whether it will appear egotistic in me to . refer to what 1 have done, but 1 may 
say that I O) iginated the pupil-teacher system in the London diocese in 1842, when 
honorary secretary of the London Diocesan Board of Education, iu which office I 
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continued for ton yoars. That system was jOfonoralJy adopted in the code, l>iit it 
has been aliolishcd by the revised ct)de. Wliiil has la en the eonsetpicnee ' It 
is sufficient to state, that at the dose of there \\ert‘ 10,7512 pii])il teaciuTs, 
and there are now 11,12-1, in oilier \vord^, the nunilx'v has been reduced l‘\ 128 
per cent., and unless soinetbiug is done to elicck it, we ^hall allojjetber lost' the 
pupil-teacher system, and also tho.se training in.-titmions where pupil teat 'ers 
serve their apprenticeship. One of tlp‘>e inditulioiis has already been cJt -sod 
owing to the decrease of the giant. The training colleges in 18d4 receivcii in 
grants from the Committee oi‘ Council and in 18i>5, X7o,()5i', bein^^ a 

decrease of £20,512. Tliat is all very well for economy, but the re.sult is, 
that jmpil-teaching has rcaehed the ''tate menlioned in the report, while iho 
hign standard ot .-iijicrior ti-aching \\ >11 neci'^^arily go dow n. d'hi^ is my opinion, 
founded on many year-.’ expeiieiba*. Thirteen of iho school inspeetor.s, in 
their reports to the Privy ( omieil, aureo in .'-aying that the revised code ha.s 
tended to discourage aticution to tlic higher branches of education. That i.s one 
of the results. Mr. Arnold, one of the ln^poclo^s, says : — “ I find in lirst-class 
good schools a want of intelligence on the part of the children of what they am 
reading, and a total ignorance of geography and history.” He would not have 
found that four years ago.- Ma.stcrs and mistresses are forced to pay more miniate 
attention to the lower classes, and, at the same time, tlieir staffs of assistants 
have been diminished just when they liad more \vork to do, so that they have to 
Qjit geography and grammar and history out of the school .course. But the 
teacher docs not care whether the child Know's whether Copenhagen is in Canada 
or in Benmark. There is not that livtdine.ss there was in the schools before this 
pressure was put upon them l>y tho>e three magical attainments, “ reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.” T’he boys arc taught the.se - eleiwntary branches 
mechanically, while as to the ti'achers, I am afraid we sbell come down to the 
old style as we hud it before the system of training came into operation. I re- 
member a coramis«;i()n — not sent by government, but a voluntary commission 
from the Central Education Society — corning down to Manchester. The commis- 
sioners went into one school, nhere they found the master ready to certify to the 
completeness of hia course of instruction. “-What do you teach?” he was 
asked. “Everything, sir,” was tlcMvirly. That was put down. “You tcadi 
reading, writing, and arithmetic/” “ Yes.” “Grammar?” “Yes.” 
“Everything?” “Yea!” The examiner, seeing that this was a sham, 
and that the man was an ignorant person, shut bis book, and turning 
to his companion, said, “This seems to Ire vmltum in parvo?** “ Y'es, 
sir," exclaimed tbe schoolmaster, “I teach that, so you may put that 
down too.” Tbi.si, J contend, is what the revi.scd code is going to do — to get 
back the uncertificated teachers ami men of that cla.H8. I hope that will 
not be the case. I have conlideme ilrat those who preside, and are likely to 
preside, over the Committee of Coum il of Education will see that it is absolutely 
necessary to revise again that revi-ed code. Let the managers of schools have ^ 
little more consideration show n to them, and not be snubbed and treated in a 
manner to .send them from their posts. Let us work what we have got in the 
be.st |)0ssible maifner, and thus do ,i;omcthing to aiTcst this downward tendency 
which, in my opinion, the rcw>or has given to education. 

The Rev. Nash Stepiiknso ^ f agree with llie previous speaker in what 
be says as to the downw* -aorn cdiuiation, with the exception of the three 

elementary branche; What they loo ig, and arithmetic. The schoolmasters are 
labouring for bread to i eli"ioii‘Cu it comes to the alternative whether they 

are to teachjihat contra^ results. 

With this mechanica" « , ‘ three It's” we shall have a diminution of 

the higher branches o?*' “^jclieve this to be so from the fact that the 

sale of the National Soc. cla«s-l)ook8 for geography, history, and 

other advanced subjects, has, che introduction of the revised code, materially 
decreased. Tho\igh we may disapprove of the way in which some of the masters 
and managers conduct tln*ir schools, I hope we shall not consider that they have 
altogether neglected their dutio.-', and that we bhall not slight their labours. The 
first thing to recollect is the sort of education suitable for the different schools, 
the &ee BChoolt the school where half, and that where the whole of the fee is 
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paid by tbe partMits. TPhe reaiilt of the inquiry of the Manchester Education Aid 
^5ociety shows iliai half the parents would not have the school payments wlieti 
oftered to Tliis proves that it is not so much the poverty of the parents 

lhat keeps the ' hihlrcMi from schools as their apathy. This tallies with Mr. 
liorac(; Mann’s tatcMuent in liis slatislics of 1851, that it Is not the poverty of the 
parents whicli jirevenls thorn from payin'^ the Id. or l^d. a week for the scbool- 
wage, an outlay which is saved in the wear and tear of clotiiing at home, but that 
it is the apatliy and indilforence of the parents with regard to the whole question 
at issue. That is one cause of tlic neglect of education. Then, coining to the 
labour-market, we arc told tiiat ])arents jnefer sending their children to.,the fac- 
tory and the \NorkHhop rather than to the school. Let us put ourseivc.s in their 
position. Supposing there are three children, each of whom will earn one-fourth 
of what the father can hiuisidf earn, would not that he a very gi cat temptation to 
him ? Should we not, in similar circum-tance.s lind a great temptation in this 
fact that each child is a hiead-caining machnie, Jind will contrilmte not only to 
the superfluities, but to the necessaries ot life ? Then wc are told the measure-? 
for ensuring the attendance of children at the public schools slumld be comimlsory 
measures. There arc two ways of getting at this, either indirect or direct. Let 
U8 suppose a measure to be comiiulsory, w hat are the jienul consequences ? It is 
proposed to be a pecuniary punishment. Suppose the penalty not paid. Do 
you think that the present feeling of society would tolerate the imprisonment of 
a parent because ho did not pay a certain sum towvards sending his children to 
gchool ? ■ I am sure the feeling of sociely is against anything like this. Then if 
the compulsion is to he indirect, and the child is not to go to work until heorshe 
has passed a certain examinaiion, and olitaiiu'd a ceitilicatj' of education, is the 
child in the meantime to go to school or not a' the oi>tiou of the parents ? What 
18 the principle upon which you will give the giant — upon attendance, or 
examination? Upon these points t)'*' Education Aid Society’s paper fails to 
give us information. 

Kev. Alfred Wortijino-ion : In tim report of the Royal ('’ommissioners, there 
is actilculation llmMialf the ' hihlivu who are of age to be at school are at school ; 
and, if the books of the school are examined, it will be found, though many 
children ar<» not at school, boeausi* their parents are lomoving or have removed 
from one part of the country to the other, yet that all the children of the manual 
labour class in the country and pushing through the country have some schooling 
in the course of the year. It is evident from the tai ls in the report to-day, that 
it is only true to a very limited extent, that the chihlren of the needy class don’t 
go to school at all. If the Education Aid Committee can tell us how many 
children goto school in ^lauchester who went la^-t yoar, and how many who did 
not go last year, they wall supplement their rejioi t with some very valuable 
information. As to compulsory attendaiiee of cliildren at school during a certain 
number of hours each day, 1 think mueh aihaniage would rewiilt, especially in 
agricultural districts where tlic lads are wanted to lake their turn in “tending’* 
the birds, or hoeing the turnips, if the reguhi{ii>us of the schools allowed them 
to make up the required time, at jieiiods bo^t suiting tlv3 exigencies of their 
employment, provided that they staged in the ^ehool for not less than two hours at 
a time when they did go. This sysiem allow's them to get home in time to take 
fatWlar’a dinner, or the little girl io “ nurse ]• iby” This ])lan has been adopted 
by the mailer of a village school with which 1 am connected, and it has succeeded 
in insuring an attendance of ninety scholars in the day school, besides forty or 
fifty in the evening school, out of a j^opulation of 700. Mr. Eaget, of Rudding- 
ton, has adopted, upon his estates, a seluud system wdiich allow’s the children to 
attend on alternate days. I wdsh Mr. Kay Shuttkwvorih would supplement the 
information contoined in his valuable i)a|>er, by telling us how far the evening 
sohools connected with Mechanics’ Institulioim and kindred organisations have 
supplied the want of day schools ; and in whnt condition the boys have 
entered the dVening classes ; whether totally ignorani, and if so, wlictlier that 
has been the parents* neglect; how many have been to a day school; how 
many could say the ADO when they entered ; and how many could make pot- 
hooks. The answer might help the Privy Council to a solution of the difficulty 
attendlDg the ^spuiod point, as to the proportions of children who reoeiro no 
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ednoatton at all. I have applied for help for one of these night' schools', bttt 
have failed to get it, though 1 think, ou the broad principle tbe^t We should give 
where assistanco i8 most needed, that a grant is at least as necessary to those 
engaged to *teach A B*C as to those teaching the boys in the public schools 
algebra. As to Mr. Bartleet s time-system for married women employed 
in factories, permitting them to leave at hours different from those of the other 
hands, I do not think it could bo practically adopted, except by employers of 
labour earnestly interested in the experiment. They might, however, work on 
the half-time system, in gangs, as the children do, and so meet che difficulty. 

Dr. J. Watts : I rise now, because 1 think the misunderstanding which has 
arisen upon the report of the Manchester Education Aid Society should not be 
left unanswered, so that the discus-sion may go on from this point in proper tmin. 
I will take the objections to compiilr'ory educatioii—both to«compulsory rating 
and compulsory attendance. I think it was unfnrtunAte that Canon Burgess 
should have spent bis time in di<cus^ing the defects of the re\ Ised code, instead 
of giving us his reasons against compuEory rating and attendance, because it is 
now generally conceded that the revised code, like most things human, had in 
its constitution both good and evil. That it has lessened the number of pupil 
teachers is true, as it is that it has createtl a system of increased attention to the 
great mass of the children, and has seemed greater results in the shape of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. We all know that “reading, writing, and arith- 
metic'* are not an education; and we al.^o know what sort of an education that 
would be which is without “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” If we can first 
secure reading, wrinng, and arithmetii! for the bulk of the jiopiilation, we may 
then discuss vhat will be the liest s\^tem of higher education, and what are the 
best means of procuring it. Mr. Stephenson misunderstands the report of the 
Manchester Education Aid Society when he says that one-half of the parents 
refused the grant. The paper wa*^ explicit, and gave the experience of re-visita- 
tions, which elini’nated tin* reason^ why ^(K) and odd children were not at school. 
We found about absent from sIhht neglect; upwards of 100 had removed 
from the district; smaller numliers wcie absent for various reasons — some for 
want of clothes, some because they had gonetowoik. The cause w'ith which 
Mr. Stephensou charged 50 per cent, of the absentees applied only to 70 out of 
800 cases. If the education of these boys were provided for by local rates, the 
100 boys removing from one district to another would be able to choose .a school 
in the new district, liecause local schools would be established in every town and 
district, and children removing from one tlihtrict to another need lose but a single 
week. As to the sort of educational boards wdiieh ratcjaiyers would elect, the 
working of our municijial system in tlKM'onduct of the business of a town fur- 
nishes sufficient evidence that ral.e/»ayers would do the wmrk of a])pointing educa- 
tional boards as well as anybody could expect them to do it.* We should have 
educational candidates just as we now have candidates for town councils, and 
the men elected w^oiild be found equal to the administratiou of education just as 
town councillors are found equal to the adiniiiElration of paving, sewering, gas- 
lighting, and the rejt of municipal duties. Then we are told that “the people 
don’t like compulsion.” Of course they don’t; but what is all law but compul- 
sion — and the people who iireak the law don’t like the law. We should only have 
an additional law, which would ojierati' ju«t in the same way as other laws now 
operate ; that is, the neglect of parems to give their children an education would 
be made a misdemeanour, and the neighbours of any i»arcnt so neglecting to 
send his children to school would have the power of laying an information before 
the magistr|^tcs ; and I have no doul>t that w'ould answmr at lea.st 90 per cent, of 
the cases which are now absent from school. If we got. an education rate, and 
free schools as a necessary coiisecpience, I have no doubt we should approach 
very near to clearing up the difficulties of the education question. Canon Burgess 
has referred to the supposed difficulty of getting the people to submit to the 
imposition of an education rate. Upon that point I can give a little experience, 
Jbifteen years ago, when the question of primary education was much agitated, it 
was my lot, as chief secretary of the Educational Committee, to address a number 
of public meetings, at only one of which was a majority found against my propo« 
sition asking the ratepayers to submit themselves to a rate in order to set up free 
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scboold. The example of the Liverpool Corporation Schoole baa abown the pos- 
sibility of municipal schools being worked ^ an unsectari anabasis, and parents 
may choose between an unsectarian school and a denominational school. It 
seems to me that the paper of the Manchester Education Aid Society very fttirly 
covered the whole question. 

Mr. OfiOBQE Hurst (Bedford)t advocated the application to the United King- 
dom of a compulsory system of education, similar to that adopted in almost all 
the German States, where ho said the system worked thorougbly well. 

Rev. H. R. Sandford ; 1 have been thirteen years an inspector of schools, 
and have spent much time in foreign countries. Tlie result has been to convince 
me, that there are two difficulties in the way of getting the manual labour class 
educated. The number of j)arents who cannot afford to send their children to 
school is far less than the number win* can afford, but will not. I have been 
greatly interested by the j)aper of the Manchestm’ Kducation Aid Society, and I 
thoroughly agree in the main in Ibeplan which they propose. I do not think 
is possible to get the children of a certain cla^s of people educated except by a 
rate as the committee have siigge>ted. For ten years 1 have been of opinion 
that such a rate was wanted, and I may remind the meeting that the Royal 
Commission on Education, which sat before the revised coilecame ijito operation, 
did recommend such a rale. That commission, consi•^ting ol men of all shades of 
politics, expressed it as their deliberate opinion that such a rate was wanted. 
The supposed difficulty of levying the rate doj**? not exi^l. Tin* Commission 
recommended that the Chairman of Quarter Se^'-ions should have the power of 
levying a county rate; and in boroughs, there would be no difficulty as to the 
prop(‘r persons who should t'lduiini'^tcr the rale. With regard to the working of 
the revised code, I cun stale, that in my own di^trid, tin* Black Country” of 
South Staffordshire, great goorl has b(*eri done by the revi'^cd code in getting the 
children more thoroughly grounded, and in iii’niiring more attention to the lower 
classes. But the evil of tin* code is the raising of ilic fees in the higher classes, 
the effect of which is, to drive the ohildicn of the ])oor out of school. In my 
district it has driven tlnm out of a iiumbeFof idas-es in the schools. The plan 
generally is to raise the fees in iln* lir^t and second classes, and the result is, 
that the best scholars in iny district cannot get into the first class without paying 
sixpence a week. In the second they do not learn the compound rules of 
arithmetic. Something is required to enahh* parents to keep their children 
longer at school ; and I think that the plan of a rate in aid, as suggested by the 
Manchester Education Aid Society, is just what is required ; and, I believe, if 
they had the power, it woiihl be ado])ted in all the muuieip.ilities throughout the 
country. As to the other difficulty, that of the parent-^ who can afford to atmd 
their children to school, but who will not. This is very much the ease in South 
Staffordshire, where wages are high ; bnl they who can bc'^l afford to send their 
children to school arc the V(*ry worst in that iv'^pect. I have known the case of a 
man who earns his £2 and a week, who, while ht* works lii.mself, has close 
by bis side at work a little boy of Jive years — the father thus not (Uily keeping 
him from school, but ruining his Itody by tlie pressure of work loo early applied. 
In the district with whicli I am coitneeted there an* 1, 11 1 children at employment 
who ought to bo at school. 1 think it wonbl be an inlcrosting inquiry if we 
could ascertain how many children in different, towns are employed below the 
age of thirteen, who ought to 1>e at school. The new" ]>hasc of street-life, wdih 
the hordes of clnldren whom we see wandering in our large (owns, is the result of 
the Act enforcing the half-time education. Employers will not have cliildren at 
all under thirteen years of age, and the result is, to send them about the streets. 
At present a large number of the children in South Staffordshire are not at 
school, because they arc put to w'ork before they are fit for it ; but I fear that the 
effect of the extension of the balf-fime system to that district would be to 
throw a large number of children into the streets. The benefits of the com- 
pulsory system of education in Germany and Switzerland have impressed me in 
Its favour. If children are wandering about the streets they are a nuisance to 
the neighbours, and the municipal authorities have a right to send them to 
school. 
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Mr. Ernest Noel controverted tlie argument, that the principle of compulsion 
was un-English. Thepa])crof the Manchester Education Aid Society was ex- 
tremely valuable from the statistical information it contained. Th/By were fre- 
quently met with the observatiou, “Your statements are so vague;** but they are 
now able to show that in this town of Manchester there were 40,000 children who 
did not receive instruction. That was a fact whicluought to make every Englishman 
think whether he could not do something to remove this reproach. Compulsion 
was said to be un-English, but it was not. He saw compulsion everywhere. If 
a man had a hateful nuisance, we compelled him to lake it away. Many men 
said their animals were their own, and if they chose to treat them ill, they had a 
right to do so ; but the law said, “Nav, we will see that you treat that animal 
fairly.’* The iroral and intellectual condition of little children demanded quite as 
much watchfulness at our hands, and parents should be compelled not to neglect 
them. If a parent neglected his child as t\ir as food w ent, he could be compelled 
properly to support it. Tlic moral w'elfare of a child was far more important 
than the bodily ; and if a parent had neglected it, it w'us right that we should 
step in and compel him to do his duly. 

Kev. Brooke Lamueut : 1 believe the solution of our difficulty lies in 
an extension of the half-time system. It w'ould reduce the number of the class 
from which labour can be taken ; labour would conseiiueiitly be scarcer, and 
would therefore be better paid, ofleiing a further inducement to parents to send 
their children to be educated, in order that they may be able to obtain higher 
wages. As the result of the half-time system in bringing children forward in 
their instruction, I may meiftioii how surprised I have been to find how ex- 
cellent the system is, and Iioav satisfactory is the progress of the children in a 
w'orkhouse in London, where the lessons arc varied by drill exercises, to prepare 
the boys for soldiers and sailors. Even w'hcre regular attendanqo cannot be 
enforced, as it is in workhoine^, the instructions W’ould be follow^ by greater 
results if they occupied less time. 

Mr. Elijah Helm spoke in favour of a system of national education on a prin- 
ciple similar to that aiioptcd in SwitJ^brlainl and (iorinany. 

Mr. Richard Joii\son : I am sure we ought all to be very much obliged to 
the Education Aid Society for it.s ])aper, which has proved that there are two 
things which iirevent the education of the jicoplc— one is, the want of apprecia- 
tion of that education on the part of Uie parents wdio cannot afford to pay for it, 
but for whose ehildren it is provided for nothing ; and the other is the habits of 
parents who have money, but who, instead of ajudying any of it to the education 
of their children, wu'-te it in drink. Wo should educate the people to enable 
them to resist this temptation of drink, or to swoop it away altogether. The 
feeling in favour of a compulsory system of education is growing in the country, 
but it must not be a svstom to compel the pr(»vidcnt to pay for the improvident 
who can, but who will not, pay for lliorn.^olvos ; but a .system to compel the im- 
provident to give towards the education of their children a portiofTof that money 
which they can well afford to devote to bueli a puriioso, but which they now 
waste in vice and extravagance. 

Mr. Anthony Wel.sh (Sccroiaiy of the Briti.sb and Foreign School Society), 
fepoke in favour of an extension of the princi[de of the factory acts, and of edu* 
eating the i>arcuis in the sense of making theon feel that their children must be 
educated in order to obtain inofitablo em[)loymcnt. 

The President : I think you will all ])e of opinion that the papers we have heard 
are all unusually interesting, especially that contributed by the Manchester 
Education Aid Society. To my mind the value of the operations of that society 
lies not so much in the Christian work of seeking out the neglected and ignorant, 
and endeavouring to bring know ledge to them, as in the flood of light it has 
thrown upon the stale of the w'orking populations of our large cities. It must 
not be as.suLied that in consequence of the huge and almost unmanageable size 
of Manchester, the evils exist there in a greater degree than elsewhere. There can 
be noquc.'»tion that if a similar inquiry were instituted in every other town in the 
country, similar evils would be found to exist. The propositions that have been 
made to meet those evils are bold and comprehensive. Touching upon them 1 
would say one word as to the action of government. I do not this for the pur- 
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pose of defending the department with which I have been for some time connected, 
but to put before the meeting the state of affairs. In the report of tJje committee of 
the Department read to-day it has been said that we have done little of late to 
extend education. It is admitted that there have been hfty schools built by govern- 
ment and forty-six enlarged, the whole expenditure on that head being nearly 
£10,000, but it was implied that this is all that has been done in the way of exten- 
sion. But the framers of that report overlook the fur more useful action-of the 
Privy Council during last year. The immediate effect of the revised code no 
doubt was to discourage managers of schools, and to check the steady and rapid 
increase both in the number and quality of schools which had taken place up to 
that time. New responsibilities were thrown upon them by the state of things 
introduced, and it was natural to suspect that there would he some check in the 
progress of education. There was a check. If you take the year during \vhich the 
revised code was discussed, and the two years following, you will find that during 
that time the number of schools which connected themselves with the Privy 
Council averaged only fourteen a month. Again, in the same three years the 
additional number of children presented for inspeoiioii was 128,000, averaging 

40.000 a year. But wlmt was the caM' la^'t year? Tl'.o number of schools that 
souglrt to connect themselves with the Coum il averag(‘d filty a month, while pre- 
viously, with the excei)tion of a single } ear, it had averaged only fourteen a month. 
The total addition of schools brought under the annual grant was 010 last year, 
against 593 in the three years l)ef<ne, and the additional iinmbcrof children sub- 
mitted for inspection was 1 1 2,000 against an aggregate of 12t),0()0 for the three 
preceding years. During the last six months of the time that I was in office, 

108.000 children were brought under the operations of the Privy Council, which 

implies that so many schools liavc been changed from bad into good schools. And 
what docs that mean? A bad school leaves the ])Opulati()n stagnant and 
stationary— and a good school, on the conti ui y gives free ]>lay to their minds, talents 
and energies. What has the government .s3stem done Excluding Scotland, 
which dues not come into the qiiotion, tlic whole number of sc huol cliildron on 
the books who have been assDled by the stale about l,2")0,()iM); but with the 
school system of Prussia or Ma-^a'diusetN we ought to have had 3,400,000. 
That the Privy Council ha^’ btM^n unable i<» do more is owing to the disinclina- 
tion of the House to accede to tin* re(jii'':';'< of statesmen of both sides, to give 
them initiatory powers; so tliai wo must look to the feeling of the country to 
bring about an improvement in the prt'sent Msii-m . and thai feeling can best 
bo formed and inlluenccd putting forward siieh facts as tlu>se W'hich have 

been published to-day. If we had siudi an IMueation Aid Society 

in every largo town as that of Manele*ster, we slionhl somi h.nvo a different 
system, and a satisfactory solution of ihe diilicnlt v. Objections havu been raised 
to the suggestions )>otli tis to laliiig, and as to the provisuuis for education. 
With respect to the rating 1 am bouml to say <lmt no iierson has been sordid 
enough to state that the rat epavers would la* unwilling to contribute. Other 
objections raised are transference of the imniMgement id’ education to n committee 
elected by ratepayers, and the religion^ ibffieuhy, Xow' \nth re.spect to the 
former question; — in thetlrst, place, wherever a sehool now e.vists not under 
its own denominational supeiiiiteiulence, it might be assisted from the rate.; 
but the rate would only step in where Mduntan clfori, failed. The rate w^ould 
found schools which would be managed by a c iii.mitico elected by the ralc- 

r ayers. Is that an evil ? To my mind it is ofie of its greatest recommendations, 
think it of the highest iinportanee that a much largcu* ju oportion of our popula- 
tion should take part in the irmuagemeiit of our s liools, than they have done up 
to this time. 1 have been for man^’^ } ears manager of a school ol 900 children. 
It was to me a great satisfaction when liic colliery agenls were induced to take 
part in the management of the school w ith me. I have found no objection on 
their part to what is ealled class education. On the contrary, I have invariably 
found that the self-raised men, ami they are common cnougl/in this country, are 
men who feed the value of education. They have felt the want of it themselves, 
and they are anxious to have as complete an education as the circumstances of 
the case will allow. Kcference has been made to America. Any person examin- 
ing into the American system of education will at oneo feel that it is a great 
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recommendation of that system that such a vast proportion of the citizens 
compelled to take part in the management of the schools. The consequence ia» 
that it is in America that we find the greatest amount of ardent voluntary 
exertion. As to the religious question, 1 have already stated that a rale would 
only be called in to supplement the voluntary efforts of religious bodies. If they 
failed in their duty, then it would be the business of the state, represented either 
by the ratepayers’ authority, or by some central body (but lar better by a local 
authority, as it seems to me), to provide the means for (‘diieation. No doubt we 
should not get in the denominational schools that thorough and complete course 
wliich we could get in other schools. No doubt we should like to see education 
complete in all respects ; but no one will deny that ini]»erfeet education with 
religious teael ing is better than none at all. In the United Staics*and Canada 
the system of jiure secular education pre\alls, and so far from these being 
irreligious ettunttie^, there is no pUiee where religious conviction i.s stronger, and 
public opinion more in favour ot religious education ^o long as that education is 
not in the sclTool. As to the tpicMiou of comiml^ion, 1 admit that there is, in 
theory, some difficulty in theiKlopiiou of a sy'^lem of compulsion as it exists in 
other countries. 1 say '‘in theory,” beeau^e our iiifoi inatioii shows that whore 
that system exists, it dues nut reipiiie to be enforced. W^e muht remember that 
it is a different thing to carry out tlicM-.'^timi in a country where the whole nation 
is in favour of it, as in Pru^^iu whoio tho sysuuii of edueatinn has e.\i.sfe(l since 
the Reformation, and where the whole pnblu: opinion is in favour of sending 
children to school, a<5 i-^ likewise the cu'se in certain Swi-s cantons — it is different 
there to what it would be in Engl ami, where, evmi though wo had bchools iu our 
large towns, neaily half the population would refrain from sending their 
children. Wo have numerous diflieiiltios toeontiuid w ith. The most fieremplory 
efforts are not always the lievt. 1 am indimMl ."trongly to the opinion that wo 
fibouUl endeavour to do wdiat we want by indirect rather than by direct means, 
lam in favour of the a])plii'ation of laws similar to the factory law’s to tho 
whole education of the eouutiy. As to ihe dilliculties of introducing the prin- 
ciples of the Factory Act^ amouirst the agricultural iiopulatimis —what has been 
the effect of the first colliery legislation of twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago? Its object wa.s that no women should be (Miiployed in tho pits — (that has 
hardly been enforced), and that no children should lie employed in mines under 
ten years of age. No one believes that that has lieen enforced. Everyono 
knows that children arc taken to work in tin* pits under ten year.s of age. But 
although it is sometimes violated, wo know that the observance of it is, never- 
theless, widespread. So as to tiie rt'ceiit omu-tiiu iit, tlmfc no child should go into 
, a colliery pit to work wdio is under twelve year.s of age. unless ho produces a 
certificate that ho can lead and write. We know’ that this is occasionally 
violated, but we lvno>v also that it is w’ldely observed ; and a great deal of good 
is done in the recognition of the juinciple. ilcre, in a few words, let mo refer 
to a remark made by one of tho most olVootivo spouk(‘rs to-day, Dr. Watts. Dr. 

IVatts advocates a more complete sy.stem of compnl.sion, arguing that he would 
enforce the law by^informatiou given by the livilghbouvH of the conduct of those 
parents who did not send Iboir children to pcfiool. ]*wish 1 could think that we 
bad anived at such a healthy btale of public opinion that we could get neigh- 
boars to inform agaiii.^t patents for the neglcit of duties of that kind. What la 
our experience'? In tho c<dlb*ry districU wo have Iroipumt complaints of tho 
employment of childien. The coilioiN complain that the law is constantly 
violated in some of the pits. Thoy have h<*en asked, “ Why do you not take 
measures to prevent the employment of chihlren iu tho collieries under tea 
years, and under twelve year.s of age if they cannot read and write?” but wo 
could not get a single collier or workman to step forward and give the requisito 
information. I am afraid, therefoie, that we arc not sufficiently advanced to see 
our way to the result referred to’ by Dr. Waft.s. But if wo are prepared to pass 
a Jaw compelling every parent in every di.strict where a .school is provided, to 
send his children to .school, and if we enforce that law by vigorous measures, 
then wc should excite an immense amount of opposition, and the law will becomo 
a dead letter. My own opinion is, that we should gradimlly lay down the prin- 
ciple that no child np to a certain age^ say from twelve to thirUen yearSi should 
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be eHowed to go to any work at all unless lie can read and write. One 
of the many things which I have learnt from the valuable report 
of the Manchester Education Aid Society is, that out of 11,0S8 chil- 
dren between three and twelve years of age who have been found absent 
from school in the districts examined (districts not in the worst parts of 
Manchester), only 703 were found to be at work. If that could be taken as 
a general indication of the proportion of children at work between these ages 
— ^and I suppose there is no district in the world which offers employment to 
children sooner— it shows that only onc-foiirteenth of the cliildren between three 
and twelve yeaiM of age were engaged in work, and lIoTefbre the remainder of 
the children not at soliool were not siippo-od to be at Avork at all. I think that 
very much diminishes the objection raised as to the labour’ question regarded 
from the parents' point of view, 'fhe obi<‘etion, that the effect of the revised 
code has discouraged liiglier branelu''; of odncation, has also l)een admirably 
dealt with by Ifr. Watts. The Cominissioneiv* report for stated that only 
one out of four coining to school left knowiiiL'- how to K-ad and write in a satis- 
factory manner. To sliow y(»ii tin* efl'et l of the old s>steni, 1 will giA C one illus- 
tration, though it may be said I am revealing “the ‘.e«ret> of the ])rison-houso," 
which I have since ahandoiied, or rather, from which I have been ejected. About 
three years ago, the rector of a populous pari>lf \\ rote to me to llic effect, that 
nothing could be more disaslrou'^ than tin* op< ration of tin* revised (odenpou 
the schools of his di'^trict, the rcceipt'> of which had fallen '(ffroin £ir*0 to i70; 
and the schoolmaster siioKo bitiuly of it. I replied, that iheic ran.st be some- 
thing rotten in the management ol the seliool^. The nevl year I received a 
cheering letter, stating that tin; linain'c^ had li.-t*!] to and last year, instead 

of£70or£S0, the receipts were >, — a result which lias been brought about 

by the dismissal of an iin*()mpetcnt j)*rson. and the appointment of a competent 
master in his place, — a change winch has heeu r.ipidly follow(‘d by an increased 
attendance of .scholars, a large pre.seutation of chihlren for tin* evaminations, and 
a marvellous improvement in the syfsfcm of e lucai ion, none of Avhich benefits 
would have boon obtaiin>d but tbr the *'eaicliing operations of tin* revised code. 

I believe that as managcis of -^clinol^ MirviAc this Ju ry friab and come to know' 
their position better, ami as tin* ednca’‘nm.\l wiuld recovers tho heart Avhich it 
lost during (he panic that fdlowed the revised code, many of the disadvantages 
which have sprung from it Avill be removed. 


MTI»1)LE-CLASS EDUCATIOX. 

What Central and J.oeal Bodies are best i^uali/rcd fo take charge 
of and ad?nini.sfcr e.risfh/f/ Bnd(W'ntcnfs for Bd neat ion, and 
what Potvera and facilities s/tonld be f/irc/t to such Bodies^ 

The paper hy Sir James Kay Shutllovvovvh on this qnostion will 
be found at p. JJO. 

inscrssiox. 

Mr. James IlEYWOon, E.K.S. ; I Imie a great idea (hat in onr county of 
Lancaster there is a ^*(rong ]>rojudice in the upper clas'ios against their children 
learning the btincashire dialect : and therefore I don’t think yon ivill get the 
richer people to found or support an Eton or a Harrow in this part of the 
country. I was sent to schotd n»yself, in the south of England, at llristol, in 
order that I might avoid the l4anca.shire dialect- 1 reincinber being teased for 
my pronunciation of such words ns “ bAAll,” “ put,” &o. No doubt there is a 
great. feeliiAg in favour of a largo improvement of the endowed schools. There 
is a wide dissatisfaction against the antiquated system which exists in these 
seminaries. The diiliculty is how to alter it. Sir James Kay ShuttlCAvorth 
proposes that^ so far as legal proceedings are concornod, the 'Charity Commission 
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s»houl(l have onlargo<l powers, and that it should be i)i e^idcd over by the A'ice- 
PresideiU of llie C’oininittee of Council on Education, and that it should liavo 
powt'r to look into the system of management of any existing school, nml al-o to 
assist in the appointment of new masters. It is of the greatest importance iliat 
there shoul»l bo some such central authority, commanding public confideiiee. 
There have been such commissions before, such as the commission to iiKpiire 
into the Universities, and that to inquire into public schools, and they have been 
of great benetit ; but 1 want a still more powerful commission; and my own idt‘a 
is that a new* commission altdgether would have more weight with Ibc public 
than the existing Charity Commission. 1 don’t object to the Committee of 
Council being at its head, but I doubt whether the (’harity Commissioners can 
carry the entire public confidence in any regulation.^ aflecting these schools, and 
I think that some other body would be more acceptable. The special coromission 
of 1854 and 1856, Nvhich corresponded with the authorities, carried out certain 
improvements ; but 1 consider that still larger improvements are required now 
in the public schools. I think the time has arrived, when we should look to this 
siiecially, for there is a great iirobability of the Eton grammar being given up 
altogether, and that is an important circumstance in modern education. The 
Eton grammar from iis composition is dillicult. to learn, and is only half under- 
stood at best. I think that a tiiimber of loading masters should be selected for 
the purpose of composing anew’ grammar; but tliere shotild be some authority 
for its adoption. Wo want a central power to exerci.se authority over the trustees 
of the various foundation<, which have for so long a time had such a large share 
of public confidence. I feel very much obliged to Sir James Kay Shuttleworth lor 
having introduced the subject. 

The Rev. Canon Bi;rols.h : The special question for di,«cus,sion to-day implies 
in its wording that tiicro is no sutVicient central power over local bodies for the 
satisfactory adinini''tration of the existing endowments; and if that is a fair 
inference to draw from tlio (jm‘stion so jmt. I quite agree that it is so. Great 
difficulties ha\e alwii\s Ihcii experienced in legislation with this object. From 
what cau.se that has arUeii we can scanely tell, but we suppose it is that these 
charities have been mainly adiniui.sfered by p^x^ons who have a great deal of 
personal interest in them ; and they are opposed to any change in them, as people 
generally are to the removal ol abU'-es wdiieh help their private ends. Allow me 
to give one instance of an endowment, which I tliink is improperly administered, 
in my own parish. The land on n Inch the greater part of Brompton is built, was 
bequeathed in tru^t in the sixteenth century by one John Smith, the yearly pro- 
cced.s to be aj»plied to the ledcmptbrn of C’hristian captives from the hands of the 
Turks, 5ind the re.<idnc to be (li\ id»'d among-t his relation.^, without specifying 
any particular liranch. ^^’ell, in process of time, there cea.scd to bo anymore 
Chn-stian cjiplives to redeem. But only imagine the number of jjeople who can 
claim relationship with John Smith. At /irst. the land did not yield a very large 
revenue, but the trustc-es now leceive a year; irni»rovemcntfl are still 

golrttij on, and thpre is a great doal of Ian 1 still unbuilt upon. AVjout twenty 
years ago, the trustee'*, the Archbishop f>f Canterbury 1 tbink being one, assem- 
bled. It was then found that everybody of the name of Smith was, as far as 
anybody knew, entitled to nceive a portion of this bequest. Hundreds of Smiths 
came on the ilay of distribution to receive their shares, which were distributed 
in sums according to the number of their familie.s. The trustees, thinking that 
this way of spending the money wa.s improper, got a scheme in Chancery ; but 
they arc still going on distributing the money to anyone who can prove himself 
to be a relation of John Smith of the sixteenth century. A certain number do 
so, and receive their porlioms of iilOO, £200, or £300, as the ca.se may lie. Surely 
if some such central aiijhority or board as Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth suggests 
were in existence, there might be some alteration to prevent the improper dis- 
tribution of that beque.st. In the cour.«e of another ten years this charity will bo 
ivorth £00,000 a year. It is not only a board that we want for small charities, 
but we want a board that should have power to deal with such immense revenues 
as this. There is, for instance, Lord Oewe’s bequest of £14,000 a-ycar, which 
has no other object (except the maintenance of some schools recently established) 
than to keep an old castle jn Northumberland in repair. Then there is the case 
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of property in tl".' old parish of S(. Luke, Hronipton, worth £430 a year. There 
is a clause in tli<‘ Aci. fur the Division of Parishes, which enables jiarishes that 
have bO(‘n sever. <1 for certain occlesiaslical purj>oses, to claim their proportion of 
orij?inal oirIowjj .‘iits that Ixdong to the ohl parish. 1 applied to the Charity 
(.'omniissiouers, u enable my parislnonors to obtain a proper share of the endow- 
ments of the old parish of whicu mine liad formed apart. There can be no doubt 
that we uere entitled to the i>roportion, but the a])]>lieation was resisted ; and 
the case has g.iiif* on three j^eais without is<ue. The Charity Commissioners 
conceived that 1 was right, but the old parishioners think they have privileges 
which cannot be taken away from them, and the Charity Commissioners have not 
power enough in their hands to deal with (piestions of that kind. Whatever 
board is established, whatever may be the legi*<latioii on the subject, I hope that 
some day suflicient power will be given to deal with every kind of charity whicli 
is evidently abu.sed. 1 am very thankful to have heard that magnificent paper 
read by 8ir James Kay Sliuitlcworth. I hope it will reach the highest quarters, 
and may help to induce the Charity Commissioners to take up the whole question 
of Ibo recovery of these seventy-five millions of money, for the benefit of the 
community at large. 

The Hev. a. J. D’Orsey : What are the qualifications of members on the 
existing boards for the administration of cducanon.^ Medical men generally 
superintend medical inattms, lawyers lia^e a good dual to do with the adminis- 
tration of the law, and in almost (‘\ery function in which inun arc called upon to 
discharge the duties ol a board of direction, it is f>uppoM d that qualified men are 
npix>iiiied. Hut with regard to eduealiou iliis is not so. it would be difficult to 
point out any distinguish d selitadmaster ia Knglund who has been called upon 
to take Ids place either upon a eoii’.ral board, to su]n'rintend the operation of 
educational laws, or u})on loeal board.-' Ibr liie manauument of educational es- 
labll-hment.**. Schr.<d1na.-«t<'r8 are .‘-s ^t<‘uiatieally excluded from educational 
boards on the ground that ihu\ ar** not titnd b\ )>ositinn for such posts, and 
because, it i.s tli<‘\ are n.u u-ntlunn-n. and they will put forivard their 

own jirojects, w Inni - k-*, and tan. ’- >'r ri.din thi^, or Sir Janu's that, the 

county S([uire, ainaNi.r, an abluruiaM. ..r anxi.ody m- e\ oiwbody w ith a handle 
to his nauiuand a lonu pui^u, i- (piai.in d lo l‘e a iiit nd.er nt an educationctl board, 
but ihe praclieul Kdioolmavno’. noi b. mg ,x uuilcsnan, is excluded from the 
discu.ssion of subject^ on wlneli he j>nghi to i.e ecunpetent to give an opinion. 
Ill any future edueutioiiai boaid <>ivani/ait!.ui<. I1 h‘ >i hoolinu>fer element ought 
to be taken into eoiisidenuioii a-> a consiitiient j»aii ot ihiun. 

Mr. Thomas Jlvici:; I do n<»i prop.xe i<» enter laruely into a disen.'ision of 
this question, having introduced wliai 1 have (o .-ay upon llto <ultjoot in a paper 
to be load in the Dejiarlineni ot Juri.-prmh'ucc' on ^Monday. Vet J cannot omit 
saying that all who have heard ihe pap. r read by Sir Jame-' Kav Shuttlewortb, 
must feel deeply indeblc’d to liim b.r thel)i-tor> which lie has given of tentative 
legislation upon chaiiiabb* endowmeni-.. No man lia- hatl greater opportunities 
of watching what has been done during tin* la-t twent v or thq-iv ycais, no mau 
has laboured more for legislaticm, and no man is more likely than he to be the phi- 
losopiiical historian of what has been done. Ji wasc -tiinatcd by Mr. Senior that 
from 600,000 to 01 MM It )0 acres of land, chielly situate in large eiiie^, are dedicated 
to charitable establishments. Of ihe whol® area w ithin the city of London from 
oue-third to om -fourth ])olong.s to charities: and tlie actual amount of proj>t*rty 
belonging to the charities 1 conceive to be tar greater than the estimate. 1 can 
walk miles through London, and 1 can see whole strcet.s w hich are built upon 
ground belonging to charitable institutions, including, of coui-.'^o, ho.'spitals and 
similar institutions, 1 mention this to show the large amount of property in 
the country wliich belongs to charities. Jn my paper, to be road on Monday, I 
propose to put an end to the distinction made by the present law of mortmain 
between personal and real estate, .so that whatever properly a man possesses be 
Bbnll have the same power over it, in order that all kinds of projieity may fairly 
and readily be brought into the market ; and that the landed properties with 
which institutions are endowed may be sold, except those portions which arc 
held for the absolute use of the school, or the hospital, or the public iiisiitution. 
As to the administration of the estates of endowed schools I heartily concur in the 
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etkffgestion that it should be in the hands of a board In which ahotild be incorpo«» 
rated the highest authorities for dealing with educational endowments. 1 am 
also in favour of placing some limit to endowments in perpetuity in cases where 
the object of the endowment has ceased to exist, so that the funds may be 
diverted to educational purposes. As to such properties as the Smith estate at 
Brompton, care should be taken that the wishes of the founder are carried out 
to the fullest possible extent ; and I do not see, while the Mortmain Acta^exist, 
how it would be possible' to divert such a property to charitable educational 
purposes. On the other hand, however, I would like to sec an end put to the 
system of a family of paupers being taken care of by a solicitor in London. Still 
we have no right to deal with that property as a charity. I deprecate the 
principle intioduced in the management of Christ’s Hospital, with its revenue of 
£60,000 a-year, which great establishment seems to be conducted in such a 
manner as to enable the governors to dispense its benefits amongst their friends, 
amongst the bettor classes. If lawyers, medical men, and clergymen wish to 
establish a particular institution for their own class, let them do it, and support 
it by their own lal)our and sacrifice. The educational institi.tions which w*ere 
originally intended for the instruciion of the poor, and in wdiich the children of 
the very poorest bad the chance of >\orking their way to positions of importance 
by the aid of a high education, have been diverted to the use of the middle and 
upper classes, and the esiablisliiiiont of national schools for the poor has broken 
a round of the ladder by which they had previously the opportunity of climbing, 
though with great labour, to eminence. 

The Rev. H. R. Svndford : With regard to the question of endowments, I 
think that they should be ajiplied to the education of poorer boys, not so much 
with a view of sending tbein to the universities, as of ensuring them a free place 
in the grammar schools. Poor parents led it to be a grievance that their 
children arc being thrown out of the grammar schools tt) make room for lx)ys 
whose parents are able to pay for their educaiion. These grammar schools are 
not so much wanted for the middle classes as they are for the children of the poor. 
It will be a good thing if the deserving boys of our poorer classes of the free 
national schools can lie promoted to the grammar schools. An e.vcellent paper 
has been published by Mi>s iJavies, showing that the girls of the middle classes 
are too much excluded from the benefits of these schools. Almost all endowed 
schools have been confined to boys only. According to her statement, £100,000 
has in this manner been ini''a])pfied. The Commissioners too who have inquired 
into these charities have stated that £100,000 in the charities which have been 
distributed in the way of national education should have been applied to the 
education of girls of the middle classes. I think that there should be a local 
administration of these charities, and that it should not altogether revert to, or 
be in the hands of, great central bodies. By the adoption of a local administra- 
tion, you would ensure more local interest being taken in the matter; but 
inspectois, of course, should be sc*nt round to examine into the state of 
schools, and that would }>c far more effecti’ e and of greater advantage than the 
assembling of a great Commission in London. With regard to the establishment 
of large schools tbr the upper classes in Lancashire and Staffordshire, I don’t know 
whether we need go into that. I was, when a boy, sent to the school of my own 
district, and I don’t think that my^^ dialect suffered in consequence, or that I 
obtained any of the improprieties of provincial pronunciation. 1 don’t think 
that that is a fatal objection to the proposed esiablishment of schools in Lanca- 
shire and in Staffordshire. 

The Rev. Nash Stephenson: I quite af^ce with those who have gone before 
me in thanking Sir James Kay Shutlleworth for the able paper which he has read. 
No man in the country is better able to deal with the subject in a complete 
and exhaustive maniier than he \s. 1 do not wish to detain the meeting willi any 

enumeration of the fantastic bequests which have been made from time to time, 
although I might amuse the department to almost any length by given in- 
stances of the absurd manner in which property has been left by persons who 
have selected the most foolish objects for the exercise of their benevolence. In * 
one case, a person left his property to be apportioned amongst those of bis rela- 
tives whose incomes did not cxce^ £200 a-year, and it was a very large pro* 
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perfyi diift6uUy was in finding tho perion^ who, came under the required 
provisionTT^whose incomes did not exceed £200 a*year, and who had cpnse^iuently 
to spend much money every year in wastefulness, frequently in order tp qualify 
themselves for the bequest. Another person left his property to be divided 
amon^t the prettiest girls in the parish. If the incomes of the 19,000 
ehariUes of less than £10 a-year each could be amalgamated and devoted 
to really charitable educational objects, the sum would amount to some- 
thing like £38,000 a-year. Many of these charities wore left for very absurd 
objects, and many for apprenticeship foes. Apprenticeships were needed in par- 
ticular trades formerly, but they are hardly needful in any case now, and such 
properties might very fairly be diverted to some moie useful purpose. Many of 
these charities have become absorbed and forgotten by reason of the difficulty of 
creating or appointing trustees. If they appointed new trustees, that would 
bring them under the power of the Charity Commissioners, and though I think 
that is a salutary power, the persons who have the administration of these charities 
throughout the country will not go to the Charity Commissioners, and so become 
subject to a power which may ultimately, as they believe, u«c the charities for 
some other than the original purpose. As to educational endowments, I think 
we shall have to deal with them retrospectively lalber than prospectively. I 
agree as to the injustice of deductions being made in the grants to elementary 
schools where small ciidowiiientH have ben loft fur their benefit. If persons 
about to leave certain sums of money for ednealiunal purposes find thgt this will 
be the result, and that the amount that they leave will be deducted from the 
ninonnt that the .State would gi\e to the school, they will not be inclined to c.xercise 
their benevolence in that way. In many endowments, the money seems to have 
been left for the estahli>hment of grammar schools, and it has been defined that 
a grammar school shall be a place in which a classical education is given. In 
small parishes it has frequently been found, in consequence of the population 
being smaller now than it was formerly, that there are no recipients for the.se 
charities. Cases exist in which stipends to the amoiiut of C-00 or £300 a-year 
have been paid to musters of schools in such di.^tricfs a« the>e where the scholars 
have amounted to a comparatively small mimhor. In one case, a clergyman was 
receiving £300 a-year for taUing caie of children who ]>resented thcuiselves for 
education. He was bound to be a .M,A. ot one* of the universities; and the 
number of children found to be at bis school was half-a-dozen. On his taking 
charge of the parish, he simply gave notice to them to quit, and so got rid of all 
bis scholars, but continued to receive his £300 a-year. In the case of these small 
grammar schools, the absorption of the slijxmd in this uay is a peufect waste of 
money, and it would be (piite legitimate to abolish the schools; and 1 would 
venture to sugge.st that power should be obtained to di'jciuitiniie these useless 
institutions, and to give the money in the form of c.\'l)il»itions to some neigh- 
bouring schools where a larger number of children are educated. It was said, I 
think, by Mr. Hare, that he would not allow the testator to limit his beque.sts to 
any particular object. [The raEsioKNT; Not for all time.] That e.Yplanation 
takes away the sting of the remark. Benevolent pcr>ons are actuated in making 
their bequests by a desire to benefit tlie place.s in wliich they were born. If 
you limit the time, that is just. I do not approve of interfering with the 
power of the testator to leave his property as he likes; but I think it is right 
that there should be a certain time of limit for those objects if they become 
obsolete. With regard to the remedies .suggested by Sir Xames Kay Shuttle- 
worth, I entirely coincide with him in thinking it a very wise and proper arrange- 
ment to establish a department for taking care of the management of these 
schools ; a department ‘Subject to t)ie control of the Commit lee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 1 do not know whether ho intended that that board should deal only with 
obarltlea under certain values. 1 do not think tliat it should include power over 
such schools as Rugby and Harrow, but they should have power over charities 
under a certain value. I think public opinion would run counter to having such 
large charities under the control of a board of that description, though I think 
they should be subject to some board of inspection, as similar charities are. It 
Boetns extraordinary , that we should have arrived at the present day, and that no 
care should have been taken to ensuro a first-class education in our grammar 
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schools. Cases could he cited, a^rain and apfain, in which tliero is no inspection, 
and in which these institutions milly cuniher the jjround. 1 should he glad lo 
see the iiisj)cctors going round to each one of these schools, and reporting on 
the manageincut, in order that, where noce.^sary, an inefficient master should ho 
shown up, so that public opinion might force such men to vacate offices which 
they are not qualified to hold. I agree also with the remarks which Miss Davies 
has made elsewhere with regard to schools for girls. It would be strange if 
former testators had overlooked girls. We know the importance of female 
education with regard to the future generation. The education of girls should 
be cared for equally with that of hoys; and I think it is fair and proper that they 
should partake of the benefits of the emoluments of these grammar schools, so 
that they may touch a.class of the coiniminity which is at present little affected. 
The classes of persons who are left behind under the present maladministration 
of the charitable funds arc children of parents who are too proud to send them lo 
an elementary school, and arc too poor to send them to a better school, I think 
that an alteration of the rules of some of the grammar schools, so as to permit 
the teaching of not merely ecclesiastical literature, but of general literature, 
would be a wise carrying out of the \v'>hes of the testators. 

Mr. John JcxKiNS ; I entirely ondor^^e the valuahlc remarks of Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, and perha])rf no he: ter illustration could have been given of the 
importance of the discussion and \cntilation of thi.s quest ion than the ccjually 
valuable remarks made by Mr. Haro upon the i)aper. I reler more particularly 
to the points to which the special attention of the Department has been diiected, 
the importance of having, in the administration of these charilio.s, the element 
of local organization and admiiu'-tration. I conceive that to be of the 
highest importance, for 1 believe that at ])resent a great number of charities — J 
have reasoii'to know it — are Ixii’g doiniani, or their funds are continually being 
misapplied, because it i> nohotU's bu>ine^s to take them u]), and e.\ pose tbc'ir 
misapplication. Jt is an in\idiou> la‘'k f(»r any })er--on in his district to go to the 
commissionei’s and expose IliC'C abuses, but if this task eie entrusted to some 
local organi/ation 1 believe that all ca.'^es of mi‘.a/)))lie.'ilion ot“ charities in the 
kingdom xvould be gone into, and would be expO'-cd. All those abuses liavc 
grown uj) from lapse cd' time or oihrr circumstances, and therefore? 1 cordially 
endorse the remark> 1 reler to. Perhaps the only objection to Sir James Kay 
ShuttJewortlj’.s ob«crvatioji< is tliat he? has t<.o prominently brought out the 
idea of centralization. One great object we should have in view with 
respect to education should be to enli't the* symi'uthies of the different classics in 
the question, and that woiibl bo ]>est acconq)lihhed by local organizations. 
Instead of beginning at the centie and going down to tin* diflerent ramifications 
through the country, I would rath«T sc‘e tin* .‘‘}stem beginning with local organi- 
zation, and invoking the aid and counsel of the central body. I w’ould, therefore, 
call particular attentif)n lo this branch of the subject. I think tliat in all schemes 
that may be advanced for the administration of ebaritable endowments, more 
particularly for educational purposes, tins gr it pi ineiple of local administration 
is essential to be' kept in view, in order to suppl(?ment the advantages lo be 
obtained by moie central action. We should take care, in legislating upon the 
^ eat question of the ap])rKatioii of endowments to education, that we do not 
introduce principles inconsistent with the economic character of the times W'e 
live in. 

The President : I have very few observation .s to make upon the cliscussiori. 
All who have heard it must agree that a more weighty and suggestive paper 
than that of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth has never been offered for the con- 
Bideration of this or of any other society. No one has a ♦greater right to nttcr 
his opinions on this subject tlinn Sir James. If the measures which be proposed 
many years ago had been adopted by Parliament, there would have been no 
necessity for this discussion, for many of the evils and abuses which now exist 
would long ago have beeu, eradicated. There is a school of statesmen, of which 
my friend, Mr. Lowe, is a distinguished member, who object altogether to these 
endowments. They consider that it would be far better , to leave each getn'raiion 
to supply its own particular wants ; and that endowments have the effect of 
fosteriog abases. That opinion is also maintained by the weighty authority of 
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Turgot and Adam Smith. If the suggestions which arc thrown out had been 
acted upon ])y previous generations, large sums of money left for endowmenis, 
if devoted to odnciitloiial purporfos, might have been made the means of unmixed 
good; but we have shown almoat a superstitioiis regard to these endowments, 
whereas it was the duty of the State, from time to time, to have revised them, and 
directed their employment towards some good objects, which might havo*beea 
by this means greatly benefited, had it not been for tlic desire to carry out the 
wishes of the testators— wishes not always wise at the time, but which become 
ridiculous when they may have to be enforced many years after the endowments 
have been founded. What is wanted is a central body with sufficient authority 
to deal witli these questions from time to time, so that endowments may be em- 
ployed for the public good. I agree with the last speaker that a large use should 
be made of local boards for the administration of these charities ; but that is a 
very considerable question, with which I have not now time to deal. The revi- 
sion of these endowments must always be made by a competent central authority, 
assisted principally by local men. Canon Burgess said a wise thing when he 
spoke of the extreme jealousy with which powers arc granted to public bodies 
for the public good. Parliament is very chary in granting enlarged powers to 
the charily commisMoners, but no one can be connected with that department 
witliout seeing that tlieir powers are far loo liiuiied to etb et any great public 
good. They require far more initiatoiy power, wliicli, williout waiting for local 
action, would enable them to institute inquiry a> to local eudowments ; and that 
was a very narrow-minded policy which refused tO'givc tlio-c powers from the 
Arst. WhotluT the C'harity (’oiuuii''sioneis sliall uliiinately have new iiutlmrity 
vested in them with increased iKiwers. or whether we shall go to the Privy 
Council, seems to me a matter of no great importance; but tbe suggestion that 
the Charity Commissioners shall be a body of mt*n eonipotent to deal with educa- 
tional matters, is one of considerable moment. The prCMUit commUsioners are 
perfectly able to d<‘al with the ipie^tion.s now subniitied to tlieni : but the larger 
question of drawing out educational scheme^, ami ol uniting cliariti'*-^ for ediiea- 
tional purposes — if iliC''C (|Ui*'iion- ar.‘ to Ik' nirli, t law will require the 
assistunce of lUfti -ji'-ially litU'd loi (Kalinu with ediicMti >iial nia:ter^. The funds 
of the charities now specially devaUtd to e<liuMtion. amount to between i)100,000 
and <£500,000 u-year. and a propobiiioii ha^ betui made to divert this fund for the 
elementary in&tiuclion of the poor. But 1 look with jealousy and alarm at any 
attempt to interfere with the funds a]>plicalde to the I'xi-ting middle class schools. 
The State has very jiroperly undertaken the e<Iu«Miit)M of the ])ooiest classo.'?. I 
wish the system could bo fiamed to ."eeure nn.re peifrtly than now the educa- 
tion of the pourer clashes; but I d-ui’t d«*'pair of se<*iiiLS not many years hence, a 
national system fouinltMl 1 liave no .''Ueh ev|ie((atioii with re^.ird to middle 
cla.ss schools, ol seeing liiom .supported out of the fund^ of tlie 8t.uc. It seems lo 
me these endowment iuinP are specially apjfntpi iaic for ilio support of middle 
class schools, schools w liieli not only go to improie the education of the middle 
classes, but aflbrd luouus by which those of a .'«liil poorer cla^s when they maiii- 
fost talent and energy, may emerge from their own .'sphere luj- their o vn and the 
public goo(b 1 think it is of importance that then* siioiild be eudowui^mts 
throughout the cotiiitry, wdiich will enable the jioor boy who has shown remark- 
able talent to gain the advantages of a siqicrior edueation up to the highest 
point, thereby rendering I lie greatest service to the Slate. I look upon these 
middle class schools, supjiorted as they are b}' endowments, as a moans for 
enabling the poor to arrive at distinclion, and as being, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to the vvorking classes themselves, I concur in tbe hope that a 
scheme which has been recommended by the ctimmissioncrs for the provision of 
more ample means for tlie education of our women in connection with our 
middle class schools, may have early attention. The education of our W'omen is 
BO imperfect, as to be almost a blot on our civilisation. We have treated them 
as if they were inferior being.s ; but the^ime is come when vve should admit their 
right to an education, not exactly, in all respects siiifilar to the education of men, 
but a sound, solid education, very different from the mere llimsy accomplishments 
which are now supposed to form female education. With respect to small endow- 
monts^ my own experience tells mo that they are very frequently the means of 
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weighting the Fchool very lieavily, and of very ofion provcntlng a largo amount 
of voliiTit iiy coiitribiitioii and otlort, v. iiii h would otherwL^o be extended tow .u ds 
the schools *lo wdiich iliOhL* small endowmenls may lime Ixm loll; and also Ire- 
queiitly prtn outing the nianagi'r.N 1‘iom raising money by increasing ihe seu'e of 
fees. ilr. Jlarc will correct the statement if I am wrong, but 1 believe the 
CharH\ Commissioners ha\o freiiuently lelieved the trustees of these schools troin 
the obligation under which they are jilaced not to collect local f(?es. If the 
endowment is a lixed payment of XIO a-year with no fees, the Charity Com- 
missioners stop ill and relieve the trustees from the obligation not to raise fees, 
so no doutit they ha\e got rid of one objection to these small endowments. 
Small endoivments arc certainly a matter of very doubtful good to the elemen- 
tary schools. !My own opinion is, that these elementary schools ought to bo 
considered proper objects of national support, and it is to national support, and 
not to private contributions that \¥e should look. As long as it is not so con- 
sidered, these small endowments will be the blot upon our national schools. 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworih’s paper is of the highest importance, and will no 
doubt receive a great amount of public attention, and will help on the time when 
tke question of national endow incuts will occupy its proper position. 


KEGLKOTED AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

By xohat means can Education he most effectually extended to the 
Smaller Rural Parishes and the most Destitute Classes in 
Large Towns'] 

Miss Carpenter’s paper on this (question is to be found at p. 348. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. W. L. (.'lay: It was only at the la^t moment that I presumed to 
enter my name upon tin* progi amine m lieu of a much belter one, that I hoped 
W'ould have appeared I here, lo open the disciDsion lo-day, and to move certain 
Te.solutions. Bur perhaps yon may md consider it an improper thing that a son 
of John Clay, of Piesitori, >iioiild vcnimo to u(ldre''S a Luncashifo audience on 
the subject of education. (Jur ( ommittee is anxious tlmt the discuSvSion to-day 
BhouUl not truvol over the same ground as that of Thursday. (Jnr wish is, that 
two distinct subjects should b'‘ bi ought ladbre \ou. We di^ensbed on Thursday, 
what should be the future polii y «*;’ England with regard to national clucation. 
We entered into the \ery impoiiaiit (|uenions, wlielher it was necessary to have 
compulsoi 7 education, and »\ liether an education laie should bo introduced. We 
nearly all agreed that a L^rcat change must take ])lacc in our national system of 
education. In all probability, bow ever, the e will be some considerable interval 
before it can taki^ etfecl. Meanwhile, the edneational shoe which the Privy 
Council has fitted on to the national fool, in twoortlirec places, pinches very 
sharply; and 1 want the Dejiaitmenl to whetlier it would not be possible 

for the Committee of Couruil to gi^e ns immediate case in some respects, pending 
the greater measures wo look tor. The resolutions wliich 1 have to lay before 
you do not pretend to meet fully the case of the destitute classes of the towns, or 
of the poor rural parishes. I believe, with my friend, Mr. Jiremner, that nothing 
less than thorough and radical measures will do that; but there are certain 
classes at this moment to whom we can give education, and who will take educa- 
tion at our hands, if only the Privy Council will be a little more liberal to us. 
What are the classes who are at this moment exc! uded from education ? First, to 
a certain extent, the children of in-door paupers. All parishes have not yet, though 
all ought to have, schools upon the plan of that at Stepney, or of that at Soutiiull, 
for the parish of Marylebonft. But vve cannot discuss the subject of such sohoola 
now. Secondly, the children of out-door paupers. The only Act bearing upon 
the education of out-door pauper children is the Act called Benlson’s Act, which 
empowers guardians of the poor to send the children of persons reed vlng out- door 
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relief to the national fichools, and to pay the foes. What is the result? Under 
tlo'se powers onI\ nhout 7,0()d children are sent to school, while the whole number 
of out-doi)!* paup' i- children is fully :ii)0,on() ; perhaps, about one-half receive some 
sort ofe lucalion, but I ]>elieve I hat th’sv are in KnglaiKl something like lO'bOOO 
children ol'out-dnor pauper^ who reeeive no education at all. One way to meet 
their wants is by an uinendmont of I)cnison’.s Act, the fault of which is that 
guardians are noi allowed to make the seinling of the children of the recipients to 
school a condiiion of out door relief. . Another fault is that the guardians are 
themselves required to pay the fees ; and one of the most dominant j^feas of the 
present day being “justice to the ratepayers,” of course the guardi ms will not 
saddle them with any expense they can avoid. To induce the guardians to use 
their powers they must be allowed to recover the fees paid by them in the first 
instance, from the Committee of Council, or the Poor Law Board, as may l}e 
found most convenient. To do this, however, would require an Act of Parliament, 
and I fear that if a Bill were prepared, it would only be one of those iimocents 
destined to be immidated before the juggeriKiut car of another Reform Bill. Then 
there is thecla.ss of chiblreu wdiosc parents aic apathetic, and wdio are entirely 
neglected. Wc arc in some slight degree reaching this class by our industrial 
schools; and 1 think we may hereafter extend tiie system, so as to reach them 
more completely. But compulsion, which is one of the matters discussed last 
Thur.sday — and I will not, therefore, dwell ujxm it to-day — is the only adequate 
i*emedy in this case. Now, 1 come to the cla^s with which I think wc are at 
this moment prepared to deal— that i.**, children who are not at school simply 
because their parents are loo poor to pay the fee«. The conclusion ai rived at by Mr, 
Bremuer is, that nearly hull of the cbiUlren in Manclu ster who do not obtain any 
education aie of this cla«s. Surely, if the Prh y Council will be a little more 
liberal, wc can in a gicat measure jiroN ide for this eda-^s. JIow is it to be done? 
I have drmvn up some simple resolutions which, at tlie close of my remarks, I 
will read in lull. I will lake them now, poini by point. Fir^t . — \i present it 
is a regulation that any school r«’C“i\iug aid fioui the lh*i\\ C'ouncil must employ 
a c Tlilicated iua>ici 'I’h ae b< .'u <i meal <liseii->ion a^ to whi'ilier this is a 

f ood rule. I myself sliouM b • t'Vt bn J\ son s lo ilie rule broken down. 

believe— and my expcrieiice i-- n<*J ‘•m ill -iliat a t eitilieated mas'or, in the 
inajoriiy of .schools, is a great additiohal m cm h \ liiat ilie education given shall bo. 
of a high ami thorough cliaiacter. and I should lie sorry to see the rule abandoued. 
But the question coiiU'S, shall we make this a coiidittoa in all eases? I think 
not.^ I believe tliui the \va> to dc.il with this ditticulty will be to take our 
national schoobo, and di\ iih* them into two c!.isk*n. I uiH call them fur con- 
voiiience upper and lower iiaiioual schools; the upj>cr schools being those that 
we now' have, wdiib* the lower sliould be dcliued by an alternative delinition. 
Wherever the average attendance at a rural school is under seventy, or 
wherever the payment o|' tlie childrens* fees do not exceed one-ninth of the 
total expense of the school, I w'ould call it a lower national school. For such 
schools 1 would ask for certain relaxations of the Privy Council rules. Tho 
first relaxation w'oiild be the one lo which I have advintod; the non-enforcement 
of the regulation which rtvpiires a certificated master as the condition of a grant 
being made to the school. I will tell you w'hy. Thes(‘ schools can only afford 
to pay a rather low stipend, ami they are uol schools wl^cli a high-class certifi- 
cated master would b<j like to take. Such masters are jiroud of their schools, and 
like to have them frciiuemed by the children of th * aristocracy of the working 
class. They will not, if they can, unles.s tempted by high salaries, go to schools 
where there are only children of the very poor; nor can we expect them to go 
into the rural districts and take small schools. The result is, practically, that 
the managers of these small ruiMl schools, and of the pooref sefeoola in towns, if 
they are required to engage certilh’ated masters, can only got those of the lower 
grades. I say, confidently, that we can get for the same riumc}' a much higher 
class of masters for this description of scliool, if we miiy go into the rpen market 
for them. That is the tirst roU.xatioii. The next is rius. It is said with regard 
to the childi:en of the poor schools, that it is utterly impossible for them to come 
up to the standard fixed by the tPrivy Council. I believe that is so. But still, 
we cannot go to the Privy Council and say boldly, ** Give us more money on easier 
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conditions than yon <Io to other school"’. ” Our j)lca must bo “We arc t 
into our hands (eriain sohooN which will bo an utmsual co*-'!. and burden to tho 

benevolent pc'>|de who snj)|»ort them, bec-iii*?!* tlie cliihiren’.s p.iyiucnts (‘OJiU' to 
little or iioihiiig. One U" as imieh a^ vou i;i\e to the luauimei's of schools w lio 
are gottiuir troni the parents mie-ihird, or e\ eii more, of the total expenses of 
the school.” If asked for (h'tails, w e should say, ‘•^Do not eidorce individual 
examination .so strictly.” In oar national school.s, as Mr. Lowe has told ns, the 
chikiieu under six venrh are 111 tie lrea‘*urti.s, })ecause they get a grant of 
a-head, if they attend on the «lay of in"j)C(.tion. All above that age must 1)0 
examined, fn order to get ti e higher grant of What I projjo.se them to a."Iv 
ft)r is, that in the |)ouior ."cliools the “ little troaMire” age be extended from six 
to eight years. Then, a.s to the next lolaxation, tiiere is no doubt that one great 
object of the revi>cil code was to have money; but the authors of it presently 
began to fuul that as it was originally ilrawn the sclo'ols w’onld still get as much 
under the new code, as they had done umier the old one. They found also that 
it was very necessary to force np tlic children as to the higher standards of 
instruction. Accordingly tliey have passed a supplcmcnt*ary rule, that unless a cer- 
tain proportion of the chi Ulreii were piesentcil for examination in the higher 
branches of instruction, a deduction should be made from the grant. That is a 
very good rule to apply to the higher national schools, but it is a very hard one 
to apply to the poor schools. Jii the ca^c* of little ragged children, there is great 
dilKculty in getting hold of them ami keeping them at school, and you cannot 
force them to .so high a level as the chiltlren of a better cla'^s. There are still 
two more concessions wo want. As Miss Larpenter has pointed out, it is most 
important that there should bo industrial training in schools for poor children, 
we ask therefore a grant tow’aid.s the cxpeii-e incurred by the iutrotluclion of such 
training. Again, we want these .schools to have the full benelit of any endow- 
ments they are lucky enough to obtain. Some one at the Privy Council oCQce 
has made an obv ious niLtake in the famous minute aljoiit endow’inonts. He for- 
got that freehold l)uiMiiig< ami pMMui.-(‘s aie emiow ments ; that in the ca.se where 
a school was lu-ld in renied building-} it was only fair that any endowment they 
might have .should not Im* deducted from the grunt, nnle^.s the amount of the 
endowment excs iiiled the rent they weie pav ing. Miss Carpenter had a kind 
friend w ho Icit a legacy to bersdiool whicli Imuight in about i‘i() a year. When 
it came into her hands .she thought, no doubt, ** Well, I have been fighting hard 
to maintain tiie .school for four or live yar.'^, and thi.s little certain sum coming in 
W'ill help me.” Hut when the grant, was next sent down, she found they had 
deducted the X-d, although the .school was li(d<l in a building for which she 
had to pay rent. 

The l^REsun.Si: Arc you not aware that a recent minute lias modified the 
endowanent minute, and tliul Mi"! Carpenters .school mu.st have had the benefit 
of the change ? 

The Rev. W. L. Ci .w: I conf ss that I was not aware of the new minute. 
Very jiossibly it will lender our last rejoin ion unuecesriary. However, I had 
peihaps bett^T nUain it till the ])oint can b»; investigated. I have now only to 
move the following re"Oliiti«;n> : — 

“That this Deparluient earm*''tly leipiests the Council of the Association 
to pre‘*s on the (’oininiitee of (’ouueil on I’hlueation the necc.s.'iity for modi- 
fying the revised code in the ft)lh)’.ving i»arlicular.s in the case of elementary 
schools where tlie average alttuidance is below 70, or where the school fees do 
not reach one-ninth of the total annual expen'CS ; — 

1. That a certificated teacher be not necessarily rccpiired. 

2. lhat the age at wliich children pre‘-ent at the inspection arc entitled to 
the grant of Gj. (id. without individual exarainaliun, be raised from six to eight 
years. 

3. That siipjdemontary rule.s 8 and 9 be not enforced. 

4. That vvlierc an additional expen.se is incuhed by industrial teaching a gi-ant 
in aid be given. 

5. That when the schools are held in rented prcmisc.s no deduction be made 
for endowment, unless to the extent of the excess (if any) of the endowment 
over the rent. 
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J')r. J. Watts snornrosied, and Mr. ('lay a«?sontpd to the sii^rp^estion, that after 
the word Depart mi m in the lir^i line oj" tlio preanil)lo the lollowiii;^ woi <D sliould 
]m' in-<ort(‘il, ‘"Wli!''* slmiiMly aniim’m;,^ that coiiiplntc proA'i'-ion for national 
education iiiu'^t ho ' ludc; hy Act ol J^irli.inioni, aie ni ,‘\ lm i lieloss conoincod that 
much mi/dii he done iii the meaiiliiue hy relaxing in .^oiiie points the Frivy 
Council rules. 

'riio Ih'V. Josimi Xi^XN: ]>r. Walls lias raise<l tlic wliolo rpiestion by the 
words addi'il in tin- preamhlo. 'Dio (|Uo‘'tion is wlietlioi’ (liere shall he a re\olu- 
tion in Ihe present Stai(‘ ScIjooIs, or whothor we shall have an improyernont of 
the system. 1 holieve thar wewaiit impnnenienl, hut not re\olution. I holieve * 
the statement that one- fourth of Ihe ehildron of Mancln-^tor do not go to school 
because their patents cannot affoid to pay the lees i-^ not correct, and i hope to 
be able to show this in a short time. 1 wi'-li to make a lemark as to the three 
points of the pajier bearing on the Manchester Free School. And first of ail as 
to the material of which tliat free schoid is comiiosed. We have been led to 
HU))po.sc from the paper of the Education Ai<l Society, that the material consists 
of children whose parents are not able to pay for their education. Now what is 
the fact? Strangers to Manchester are not aware that a respectable clergyman 
of Manchester, the Kcv. J. Bardslev, su) s, that wlien liC came to St Anne’s church, 
thei*c were boys attending the schools attaclied to that church, who<-e parents 
paid the fees, but who were afterwards w!tli<h'wii to attend the free school. 
Timt statement has been (••mir.ulicted, but 1 lia\e n.i doubt of its correctness. In 
other cases, boys wlio were rec -iving a good edueaiion elsewlioic, on account of 
some dispute have been witliorawii amt ."eut to ih(‘ fre* school. 1 don’t say 
they are rich boys, but I do say they arc not destinin', and tlml biihcrto their 
education has lieen jiaid for. Look aLo at tlie siatist'e- of ilie school. Out of 
2()8 children wlio ar(' pul down as ha\ iuu lewei b. (*ii to any school, there are 41 
who arc under 8 years of age, and M \\ iio ar“ abnit 8 u‘,irs. 'fhere are4Sl 
who linAC been (Ucr '1 yi ar" a< M‘bM,ii, '1 !•(* a\*'ia>x*' attmulame at tlie school is 
‘.12 percent. <d’ lln* v i.'>l ' i omli'a oi n -Im) .\.>w. J m.iiniain that so high 
an avciag(; attendance c>.ild no* ha'-* hUm ud. e\ 'cp tiom a cla^s iiMvhich 
the parent^' an* able lo fi,»\ tor tht .1 ( li'ld. - >. > 'oh I'inu. I ln'lievo that this Man- 
chester Free .Sclm 1,11. 1> ai. ga'e, l:.t ^ i \ ‘t», f ^e.-ol .i r- w lio for liicMnost 

jiart might have been edm ai( <1 in ot’i r m hoou v. he:e limy would have paid for 
themselves. As to the rdiuiou.^ nue-tinu. 1 eaimoi idiMin liom saying that the 
manner in which it was treated on Saturday was shauntul. 1 hope we shall 
never have our national ^ch u.U <- uulm I***! on ilie ju ine.ph* adopted in the Scotch 
school, Ironi which llie fear ot tiod c\a-Iiid('.l a'loire! her. Tlie •^'U nnia thtulogii 
of that school is expre'-^cd in the pio\eri>, *• Hoiu'^iv i*' tin* bi''^( podi-y.*’ It has 
been said hy the Maiiclie>ler ]alm’ali<m .Vi«l S.'(I«m\ (hat we aie ^oiug back in 
our education, but I \ enliire to (luc-in*!! ilnur ‘■taii''!i»‘^. Have they made any 
allowmiice for Ihe num!»ei‘' ol b(t\.H ol tlie m <ldh* and uppei elasses who go out 
of Manchester for Iheireduc.dioii f The manm r in w Inch tiie Manchester opera- 
tives behaved in the recent eoiion famim* is w«uth a \oIume ol statistics. If the* 
jicople have not been betti-r mluc.iled on ihew hole than formerly: by what other in- 
fincncecaii wc account lor thai eonduei i NN'e aie llneatened w iili what may come 
from the elfects of the supp<»sed deepness of the national ignorance. I point to 
what has been done. Dr. \\bitts has releirctl to parents wluMvill not educate 
their children. I will tell him who tiny are: tiny are di iinkeii parents. I have 
found parents wdio are anol her kind ot men — j>oor men, honest moil; (hey say 
they have had no. education themselves; they feel the lo>s of it, and want their 
children to have it. Now as to thoe * 10.000 children in Maneliester who are said 
to be wilhout any edueaiion. John Jlright has said “ that more than one-half 
the children of Manchester are grovring up wdtliout education,” the fact being 
that in every parish in Maiicluster, 1 believe there is a .school wdthiri reach of 
the people, where they can send their child) en for 2(/. ami t‘3c/. n-wcek. This 
statement that ihere are 40,000 children in ]Manch^fer who are receiving no 
education, who otjght to bo at school, was nuule months ago, and has been re- 
butted. TheiHJ wore said to be 00,000 children bctw’cen three and tw*elve 3 ’cars, 
of whom 45,000 only were found to be at school, therefore it was concluded that 
the ot^r 45,000 were growing up uneducated. Is that a fact ? No ; the fact is 
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that tbe 90,000 do pass through the schools, though we get a great numh- r of 
them only up to 9 years, some up (o 8 and 7. Piiesident: Yon an' in- 

cluding tho^e on the half-time system t'] Yv-i. 1 am. It is a inonstious 
perversion of fact to say 40,000 children are growing np without education. It 
is not true; and I call upon tlie memhers of the Education Aid Society, In their 
zeal for secular education, not to putTorth such an erroneous statement, 

Mr. Le Mare defended the Education Aid Society from the implied charge 
that it falsified its statistics. That Society, he said, was composed of persons 
of all denominations and beliefs who, seeing the great dilliculiy surronndiiig 
•the religious part of (his quostiou, and which iiitoi'fCred with the adoption of 
a system of national education, had agreed to sink their individual views on 
this point, and to make the suggestion.s contained in their report. The claims 
of the Society to be heard were shown by the fact that in the course of the past 18 
or 14 months it had been instrumental in educating 20,000 children. The Committee 
were composed of men who 16 years ago were ranged on opposite aides in the 
old discussions between the advocates respectively of a religious and secular 
aystem Of education ; but umler the influence of the late Mr. Brotherton, who 
was entitled to mention with the respect they accorded to a Howard and a Shaftes- 
bury, they agreed to lay aside all their individual theories, to throw down the 
swords with which they had fougl\J, to shake hands, and to see how far they 
could agree with each other. The Cominiltee worked most harmoniously, and 
without any disitgreement. As to the religious difficulty, as it was called, he 
believed it was more made for the j>oor parents than by them. The Society 
always said to the i)areiits, “Choo'C your own school,” and they did so, and he 
was not aware that any of tiiein ever de-sired dial the instruction should be 
purely secular. Personully, be stiongly objected to the piinciple of the Glasgow 
school, which, if carried out, would ignore religion altogether, and, insteati of 
raising the people to the highest standard, would reduce them to a condition 
truly irreligious.' 

The Kev. G. Bowden said they were all agreed, except on the question of reli- 
gions education, and on that (pie'-tion lie was prepared to accept the compromise 
suggested by Mr. Oakley on Sa(ur<lay. lie saw no reason why the children of 
the Roman CaihoMc, the secularist, and the Jew, should not meet together in the 
same school, if something like a conscience clause were in operation. Under a 
compulsory rate, w'here new schools were formed, he thought the grant should 
be given to secular schools as well as oilier'^, but he objected to the secularists 
being allowed to override every other denomination, if they had a local rate 
or Government aid fu* the education of the cliildreu of the poor, there should be 
power of ensuring attendance, i fc rli'-liked a mere secular sy. stem of education, 
and urged the maintenance of (he Bilde in the school.s as a reading book. A 
conscience clanso would inert the whole difficulty. A national system of educa- 
tion without the Bible would simply substitute the pen and the begging letter for 
the crowbar and the centre-bit, with a plenlitul c;op of clever members of the 
“long firm,” cookers of balance sheets, and extensive gamblers in commercial 
schemes. 

Mr, Charles Swallow (Manchester agent of the Bible Society), described the 
efforts made in the direction of the ragged school movement in Manchester and 
Salford, and said they could do still more good with government assistance. 
Much benefit had aiisen during the pa^-t ten years by the closiug of cellar dwel- 
lings in Manchester. In IHob there were 4,081 such dwellings in Manchester, 
containing a population 0118,378, whereas last year the number had been reduced 
to 2,762, containing 11,048 inhabitants. 

Mr. Leppoc denied that there was any foundation for the interference which 
Mr. Nunn's statement conveyed, that their Free School was composed of children 
whose parents w^erc able to jiay scliool fees. 

Mr. Elijah Helm said, what th<*y especially wanted for the children of the 
poor was an elementary system of education, no matter how given. The great 
difficulty exiieriencod in the Sunday school was the necessity of teaching the 
children to read and write, instead of devoting the little time they had to 
religious and moral truth<«. 

The Rsv* J. V. B. SiiREWsDunr said they should endeavour to secure a 
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broad and catholi<‘ legrislalion. If the principle laid down dogmatically that it 
was necessary that the Bible should l)e taught in our national schools were 
conceded, then w<‘ could not escs»j)c from the conclusion that, in dealing fairly 
■with all under our sway, we must teach error — what we considered to be error — 
as well as truth. He wished to say that he had been a little misunderstood in 
what he said on Saturday as to the Sunday 6cho<d and not the day school being 
the place for religious teaching. What he intended to say was, that if the State 
compel8’’tbe education of the neglected children of the poor, the religious element 
of education would have to be left in the hands of the clergy of all denominations, 
by means of Surujay school and other agencies. 

The Eahl of Shaftksbury: ^I'he origin and conduct of ragged schools are so 
very peculiar, that no one who has not been practically conversant with their 
working in all their details for many years, by going to the sclujols themselves, 
can form a correct estimate or their character. The grand basis of ragged 
achools is religious teaching. There is a ceriain amount of elementary teaching 
in reading and writing. One gentleman wdio has addressed us, has spoken as if 
the chief instruction in ragged schools was in the evening, but there is a great 
amount during the day, although there is a certain amount of evening instruc- 
tion, and a certain amount of Sunday schooling. But the grand basis of ragged 
school instruction is religious teaching, the religious teaching of what is known 
as Evangelical doctrine. There are in London schools, in which 30,000 
children are* being inslrnctcd in the grand Lvangclical docrines. [The Presidekt 
thought Lord Shaftesbury was somewhat travelling out oJ the subject of discus- 
sion before the section.] I wish to sho>v that this being the character of ragged 
schools, govcriiment cannot interfere without changing these fundamental charac- 
teristics, because government, if it interfen's, cannot allow any peculiar form 
of teaching. [The President. IftlnTe i> udigiuus teaching at a school, it is taken 
on the statement of the managers, an<l go\ernm(*nt never iiuiuiros whether it is 
evangelical religious teaching, nr wiiciher the religious teaching is conducted on 
other principles J 1 am on,\ showimr wli it ate the peculiar characteristics of 
ragged schools. Jf the in'^piUoi^' wi’e to mteifete, I am sure the whole system 
of ragged schools would be tu’okeii up , tli» v wmild fall ( If. and ragged schools 
would enter into a neve svstem. The puiilnir cliaracu rLtic^ vf ragged schools 
are suited to the character ol the population. They doiiT a'^.Mst children who 
Lave a recognised hoims who have paienis, but cliildron wandering about the 
streets, and who arc (liere i»ecause tln*y are de.serlul by their jiarents or because 
their parents don’t take care ot them. Tlic charactei- u! the London poor class 
population is that of a wandiTiinc population. There are from r>0,000 to 60,000 
children who are continually on the move — having no settled homes. They arc 
going in nil direction^*, and ;^ou cannot catch them in schools where there is any 
strict rule of disciidiiie, wheic legulariiy (if aiiendaiiee is an object. As a 
rule they are irregular in their att ndaneo. Thev come on the Wi'dncsday, but 
won’t on the Thursday. We connive at it, and are willing to make these con- 
cessions, if by any means we can get tluve children into the ragged schoobs 
in any numbers. If time .tHowimI, I miglit show the mighty results which 
have been accomplished. 1 miglit point to llie hundreds and thousands who 
have been sent out as emigrants; to the many for whom places of work 
have been found, none of whom have been returut'd on our hands, and of none 
have we iiad complaints. But this 1 grant (1 won’t touch upon religion), 
we do not pretend to say that we develop to any great extent the literary or 
intellectual acquirements of the lad.s by imparting secular knowledge. What 
we. do is to develop their affectiods in the most singular manner; and I will 
not hesitate to say that a better moral training is given to a large proportion 
of the children than is found in any other class vf schools, from the highest to 
tlie lowest throughout the country. 1 could give you instances showing how the 
affections are developed. Several lads were sent out as emigrants. Six or seven 
years oflcrwards I received a letter through one of the teachers of the school 
from which one of these boys bad been sent, stating that the writer had got 
on uncommonly well, that he had purchased some land, and had just bought two 
rams, one of which he had named Lord Ashley, and the other Lord Shattesbury, 
so that 1 may be supposed to be always wandering over the pastures of the New 
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Zealand sheep wallc?. The nia^^fcrs and of the rajrged schools have 

great zeal for their Avork, though exposeil to great ob'-tacles. Many of th'*in 
would not he able to stand hef re gov<‘rmiient insjieclors to obtain their cert li- 
cates; but they arc persons who have a knowlediiC of the huinaii heart, ami 
pon'cr to elicit the atfeetions. Tiioy thus acciuiro a great hold over the children. 
I have seen cluldrcn who have been almost iiiigovornablo on entering tbo school, 
but w’ho have, by the kindness with which they have Ix'eii tnnited, been bronghi 
in ten days to such a stale of order and obedience, and to such an enfliusiasin 
for their teachers that, if necessary, tlu'V would mount the fniioral pile We 
have by these means given an education to about IIO.OOO chUdren in London who 
may be said to have been taken out of the gutter 1 do not say that better means 
will not be devised, but it will not be b\ bringing these children under Govern- 
ment control, aiKl letting tln'rn participate in tbc.pnblic money. We are meeting 
a great evil. From the tositirnony of the })olice courts, and other evidence, I am 
satisfied that if it had not been for this movement during the past twenty -one years, 
London would, ere now, have been almost given up to an ungovernable mob. 
I was once in conversation with one of the greate.st thieves and burglars in 
London, who was telling mo bis whole history. I asked him wbat bethought of 
the ragged schools? He replied — ‘-They are destroying the whole market, for we 
cannot now get the same su])})Iy of chiidren we formerly did. They have posi- 
tively cut up the wdiole inaiKet.” 

The Kev. Nash Sti- rnrNsox : I wd'^h to bring before the section that which 
seems in danger of being lo^t sight of— the fuiluro of the present government 
system in dealing with rural pari'*he<». As the Comniitt(*e of Council on Edu- 
cation tell us, there aic al work at ditlerenl ocenpatioim in England l,‘2-lG,0o8 
children who ought to be at school, ineiea^od laM year by 1 12,7(3 1 children. 
Where are they found { Are thov fouml in rural or town parishes? 1 say that 
they will be found rather in rural than town parishes, becau.se the tow’ii pari.shes 
have schools wdiich are ainm^t all .'-oll-^upiMu ting, but small rural parishes can- 
not meet the expenses of their schools, w hicli arc out of all proportion to the sub- 
scriptions received. 1 waiif lo know whether gosernmeiit will not do something 
to meet this want ? “ Oii, but,” sa>s j.lje government, “ we have at the present 

moment 0,2ol ceitified teacher^.’’ Yes; bid we have in England and Wales 
17,000 puiishes. I will not say that e\erv paii-h should have two .schools, but 
so many parishe.s .«o many teaeliei.-'; so that we ought to have 17,000 certificated 
teachers to meet exisiing wants. Wo have tin* authority t>f Mr. Moiicriefl' for the 
statement that small rural jani^hos sntfored most by the introduction of the 
revised code, in consof[nen(C <A' the deci eu'^o in the grants to the schools. Now, 
the rcme<ly whicli 1 \entur<* to pn^jo^ewiih ic'jard to ruial sciiool.s is, in the 
first joJ ace — and I think it Jms been .idvoraO-d by the iVesident — that a very 
much larger urdiit i’liould /)«> giu n fo (hove w ho jia^.s liie cxamihalion.s. That 
would meet the case we aro i A ceriiilcttied teacher w’ill not come to a 

rural pari'^h because be got'* a larger .siipend in a, t»»wn .•'Chool. Then comes the 
question whether it is ne(ep''aiy to pro\ide, in out-of-the-way ne-ilected places, 
BO expensive a machinery as coriilicaied teachers ? 1 desire to employ Gertificated 
teachers; but is it not a lo^^ of power It) employ llnon in thc«e small parishe.s? 
1 propose that >ve slioidd have payments fiom ihc governnumt for uncerli Heated 
teachers who are able to show that they ran teach and take care of children in 
the.se small ruial jiai i'«hes, wo iinderiakmg that the grant shall iioriie earned 
unless an average number of children on examination pass the standard of the 
revised code. 

The pRE.siDENT : Mr. llernaman, in his last report to the Committee of Coun- 
cil, has shown that it was most unfair to attribute the inadequacy of the schools 
in the rural parishes to the operations of the Committee of Council. He gives 
instances of the gross neglect of clergymen and landlord.s in rural parihhes, 
and says, that it is not the uncortificated teacher that is wanted, but a conviction 
on the part of the owme rs of property and clergymen that the services of a certi- 
ficated teacher arc necessary. ExjxTience has shown that a good master, such 
as the certificated one, almost alway.s gives to the children of a school consider- 
ably more knowledge than an inferior teacher, while be inspires higher principles 
of action, and, indeed, infuses new life into the parish. The ^tate does not 
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iindcrtako Uio wliol ; cost of oilncation, nor its entire responsibility, bnt, acting 
tiirou"h its rciuv'-'ciifativos it lakes measures to iinjtrove education. That is at 
tlic bottom of liiis i m al (pic.^tioii, and of the ra^t»o(l school (jiicstion. One of the 
principal points in ihc numajjjemeiit o( ra^^i^ed schools, as stated by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, is that th(‘y are doin^ tln^ work ol alterinii^ the heart of the child. The 
Slate does not coiiie to tliis reliytions work, but drives an intcllc dual education. 
Every speaker ha^> insisted upon the importance of the work done by the ragged 
school. 1 admit, it ; but can the Slate authority establish side by side two sj^s- 
teins of school discipline, tind demand etliciency from one w’ithout dt^manding 
efficiency from tlic other? Parliannmt has .always str'iinonsly n'sisted any 
attempt to lower the standard of education. It considers that one of the strongest 
means of keeping up tlic standard is the emjdoymeni ol cerliticated^iiasters. The 
country school manager says he cannot afford to engage a certilicaicd master ; 
the ragged school manager says the ccrtilicated master is not a proper-instructor 
for his school. If this is admitted, it seems to me to prove that that particular 
department of the State which is out rinted with the money is jtistiticd in its 
refusal to assist in these exceptional cases. The whole discussion, however, 
shows tliat we want a more elastic system than the Council can grant. We 
want a system that will reach every species of school. My belief is, that if you 
carry these resolutions yon wdl run the ri'*k oj lueakiug down a ‘•yslein which 
has done good in one direction, and will posvii>Iy deprive ns of the last chance of 
obtaining a really national system r)f education; lor we want every force and 
power to ovorconic the dit^lncliimtioii of Pariiati.ent to give us a national system. 
The great diffieulty at the bottom is the reliL^ious dithciilty. My own opinion 
is, that over and above the encour.agemeni which might be ^iveii to the denomi- 
national system as it now' exist we nil uht ha\e a system of education based 
upon an acknowledgment of Llnivtian ndiiriou, }et at the same time securitg 
complete religiou.s liberty to I'very subiect of her M.ip'sfy. Wo might have the 
Bible as a clas'-book. 'riiero ar<‘ no '•loi ie> moie mteiligible, and more calcu- 
lated to work strongly on ih.‘ he.u-K oi ,•!"! reii, than jht> sioiies (»f the Bible — 
there is nothing .‘•o siiiiplr. .'•<) toui hiug ; a ,<1 a ‘■(‘leoiinn of Bible b-ssnns wmidd 
do great good. My great wi"]! is to a i.n on of the religious botlitn in fiivour 
of some such system, so that we ukin M>e an <*ml to tl'a-'C fatal divi-^ions upon a 
subject which, iinpoitaut as it is. is 'n< ompaivibly b’"' iuiportant than the edu- 
cation of the whole nation. 1 hope that Hie f-.-Iing^ (xprC'sed in this meeting, 
though not unauimou'^, are preporMlerafiim gieallv in <me diieeiion. and may he 
received as a fair .‘Specimen ot the feeling animating the whole eomitry, and that, 
through the country, it. will animate tlu ir Ivpleveutati^ es ui Pariiainent W'hen 
it comes to be diM'Ussed. I eauiiot sjt <hi\Mi \mi!ioui one word ot reftu'enco to 
the able sjieeeh of Mr. Nunn as to the sj.itivfKV! i>f ilu’ Manclie.stcr Btluciilioii 
Society. And in .«ii\ing this I hope I shall no^ he su-^peded ol any feeling 
against that .<t)cie}y. 1 look upon it- labours of the nlmosl importance, and 
I wish such a society w ere foriiKMl in everv eil_\ of I li(‘ empire. At the same time 
I think it impo.ssible to deny that Mr. Xitnn made a M‘ry iniporlaut point, and 
one deserving ol‘ consideration from (wc'ry e.imlal person, when he suggested 
that, in the estimated nnmbi'r of Inns in .Manchester who are receiving mj edu- 
ction, no deduction has heen made for the eliiblren of the mure wealthy resi- 
dents whose sons are sent to sehools away from the tow n. 1 have made the same 
objection to some gentlemen myself, and llu’y have replied, ‘‘Yes, there area 
cerlain number who an* cwlncalecl out of Maiichest(*r, luit w’e consider that they 
are counterbalanced by those who come into Mamdiesler, who amount to a con- 
filderable number, but who are not included in the return.*’ J think the unsw’er 
is a sutBcient reply. Then there is the objection, that unless all the children 
between the ages of 3 and 12 are at school simultaneously, you must inevitably 
find that a certain proportion of them will bo staled not to be attending school 
at all. I cannot deny that there is n great deal of force Hiat argument, and 
therefore there is some icasou for douhiing wdiether it is a fact that those 40,000 
children are receiving no education at all. If there are 40,000 children in Man- 
chester who are iieitlicr at w'ork nor at school, it is an important argument in 
favour of the adoption of some system of compulsory attendance at school. Inhere 
is at least ample evidence of the great number of people among the working 
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classes who are iitlcrly imlifferent to cfliication, and who will not send tludi* 
children to school, and "therefore, that onr present system has not succeeded in 
reaching the masses. 


PAllOCIIIAL LIBRARIES, 

Mr. George Harris read a paper on Parocliial Libraries Ibr 
Workin^Men, in Small Towns and Rural Districts.’^ The advautagos 
secured by the plan he advocated wouhl, In' said, be twofold, 1. Jn 
the lirst pltlce, access to a carefully sel(‘cted lilirary would be afforded 
to every person, so that, as soon a‘< lu‘ had learnt to read, he 
might at once turn his acquirements to account and employ them in 
a way bolh\jseful and agreeable. 2. There would be placed within 
the reach of every working man, books containing information upon 
certain useful and practical subjects, with which it was desirable 
that all persons of that class should be acquainted, but which the 
generality had at pi esent no means of obtaining, even had they the re- 
quisite knowledge of what books were jrequired. It was notorious that 
many persons who in early life had learnt to road and write, in the 
course of time wholly forgot what they had been taught; This arose 
from their neglecting to make any nse of their acquirements, whicli, 
from having no books of an attractive nature within their reach, they 
ha<l little or no opportunity of exercising. Even among the higher 
classes a corresponding result might he observed. The error in the 
educational system of the present day consisted in this. While an 
opportunity wtv'^ afforded to every person to h*arn to read and write, 
anti to secure which enormous Mims were expended by the State, no 
care whatever was taken, which might be done at a very trifling cost, 
to enable these persons to turn their acquirements to any account. 

It was of course desirable, and indeed essential, that the books in the 
proposed libraries should, under proper and necessa.ry restrictions, 
be allowed freely to circulate, so as to be read at lioine, and made 
available to the families (»f those for whoso benctit they were in- 
tended. Some might jierhaps object tlial woiking men were fully 
competent to provide for themselves tlm few books that they stood 
in neetl of. liujf, in the first place, were they always well qualified 
to select the particular works most desirable for them to read? And 
WvulH not many a person he glad to lead the different books that he 
jcould procure without cost, although he would lie unwilling, possibly 
unable, to buy them? Besides which, the size and expense of many 
of the works ^iggested for the proposed libraries placed them beyond 
the reach of tlie generality of men of this class. Reckoning the pro- 
portionate cost to the country of education as it was now conducted 
at £97, the expense of the plan proposed might he calculated to 
amount to £3> which would be sufficient to carry it out in the most 
complete manner. Should we neglect to make up the £100 on account 
of this trifling extra sum, iind by which alone the larger expenditure 
would be rendered available ? If regarded as an experiment merely, 
it was surely worth the trial. Every parish at least ought to bo 
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fiiipplietl willi Midi a lihraiy bj a Government grant of books in the 
v’uy proposed. Institutions also, which had been established for a 
year, ^vhose iiicmbers amounted to 100, or whoso annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to .t'20, might fairly be entitled to such a grant, 
which would no doubt form a great inducement to other members to 
join the society. A certificate from the mayor, resident magistrate, 
ofliciating mini-ter, president or secretary of the society, stating 
that the requi-ite conditions had been complied with, and guaran- 
teeing the ])roper use of the books, might reasonably be required 
before making the grant, and Avould operate as a security against 
fraud or impo.'^ition. 

He had submitted the plan to tlio secretaries of Working Men's 
Institutes and oth(T ])romoters of education, and bad received their 
cordial approval of the sclnmie, though some objections had been 
raised. Of these the chief were: — 1. That the Public Libraries* 
Act provided everything that was required of this kind. 2. That 
it was no part of the duty of Government to supply a want of this 
nature, arid that local taxation was the proper and only method by 
which the funds could be procured. 3. That the plan ought to be 
carried out by a private society and not by ( rovc'rument. But as to 
the first objection, the Public Libraries' Act, though it met the 
requirements of large towns, was wholly inapplicable to the case of 
small towns and rural vilbigcs. As to tb(‘ second, if it was the duty 
of the Govcrinnent to make a large grant tbr the promotion of educa- 
tion, it was clearly within it> jwovince to make a small additional 
grant to reader that education ctlicumt. And the third objection was 
met by the question, — ought th^* means of instruction for a largo 
portion of tlic population to devolve on cluincc and voluntary 
liberality, or on the ir'tatc ? 


KTHTATIOX IN .TAWATOA. 

Mr. CiiARLKS Pli mmku (of B(*rlin, Jamaica), road a paper on 
‘^Jamaica, its Education and Educational Iholowments.” TJic work 
of instructing the slave jmpulation was begun by Moravian Mis- 
sionaries in 1784, but the planters were hostilt' to tht^ir proceedings. 
In 1816, the rector of the parish of Clarendon, who had 18,000 
souls in his care, had made an offer to all the principal proprietors in 
his parish to instruct thir slaves, but only two or three would 
give their consent. Ilud he gone to work without their consent, ho 
could have been treated, acciuding to law, as a (rcspas.^er and a 
vagabond. The rector of St. Idiomas-in-the-East, with 26,000 
slaves in his parisii, met with no bettor encouragement when ho 
proposed to educate the creoles to the end that they might educate 
the blacks. Whilst the Moravians laboured in the rural districts, 
the Wesloyans, •commencing in 1789, essayed to instruct the town 
slaves. But the planters brought the law to bear on them, and it 
was made cut offence, punishable by a line of £20, with incarceration 
till it was paid, to have a slave in their congregations. The Baptists, 
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when they began their 'work in 1813, had to encounter the bnmc 
innlignant o])poi?ition, and it was not till 1815, afler the anti-ediioa- 
tioiml measures of the colonial legislature had been repeatedly 
disallowed by tlic King in council, that the instruction of the slaves 
began to progress. From that time the work prospered better, and 
in 1824 tlic Moravians had four, the Wesleyans eight, and the Baptists 
five, mission stations. The Church IMissionary Society, the Scotch Se- 
cession Church, and the Loudon Mis.'^ionary Society hud also stations* 
At the same period also the newly appointed bishop of the island 
gave a great impulse to education. But the hostility of the planters, 
tliough no longer open, was still continued in secret. They got in 
as trustees of the endowed schools and contrived to keep out the 
slave children : they kept down the annual education grant from the 
legislature to £3,000, the pittances doled out from which as salaries 
to the teachers were not more than from £5 to £10. In consequence of 
their policy, there were many districts in Jamaica still without 
schools. Besides the State-aided schools, there were nine endowed 
ones. 1. “ Woolmer’s Free School,’’ in Kingston, with an income of 
£1,044. This was now open to the blacks, and 500 children of both 
sexes received in it an excellent education under the head-master- 
ship of a black clergyman of the Church of England. 2. “ Beck- 
ford’s Free School,” in Spanish town. This was almost in abeyance 
from mis-management. 3. “The Jamaica Free School,” at Wal- 
tonpen in St. Anne’s, with an income of £996, was an exclusive 
School for the sons of gentlemen. 4. “ The Titchfield Free School,” 
in Portland, the trust of which had been so much abused that the 
school existed in little more thai^ name. 5. “Manning’s Free 
School,” in the parish of We.'tmorcland, with an income of £472, 
one of the most useful elementary schools in the island, owing 
chiefly "to the fact that the trustees were not exclusively planters. 
6. “ Russia’s Free School ” in the town of Lucia, — a school similar 

to Manning’s, and like h, ()j)en to all classes. 7. “The Vere Free 
School ” in the parish of Vere, the endowment of which, after having 
long been useless, had recently been divci led to the establishment of 
efficient district schools. 8, “The St. James’ Free School” in 
the town of Montego Bay. This too being in the hands, not of 
planters, but of elected trustees, was a most useful institution. 9. 
“MunrO and Dickenson’s Charity” originally worth £130,000, 
had been wasted down to about £30,000 by unprincipled trusteps ; 
nor was it till 1855, after a lapse of 35 years, that the trust was at last 
applied to educational purposes, by the establishment of two boarding 
schools, in one of which 16 boys, in the other 6 girls were educated, 
at an annual cost of about £50 a-hea<l. These nine endowed 
schools were all in towns. The plight of the rural schools was 
most pitiable. “If you visited,” said Mr. Plummer, “one of our 
country schools, you would find the poor teacher an ignorant man, 
not even decently clad, with his ragged pupils around him, and pro- 
bably one book amongst them, and in a great many instances without 
any book at all, and unprovided with either desks, or even benches. 
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This is one of the class of schools supported by Government, the 
teacher of which gets lor his salary a £10 note.” 


MIDI*LE-CLASS EDUCATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. John Jenkins, Barristcr-at-Law, road a paper entitled, 
“ MiddlO“Clas^ Ediiciitioii in Agriciiltunil and Rural districts, with 
Suggestions of a Sclieine for its Extension,” the object of ■w'hich was 
to suggest a better ])rovision than now existed for middle-class 
education in country districts. The first part of the paper gave a 
sketch of the present provision for cdiu;ation in both the poorer and 
more wealthy agricultural districts, indicating the two main ob- 
stacles to adequate education to l)e : — 1. The sparse distribution of 
population. 2. The limited means wliich the farmers and the middle- 
class generally, in districts where small larming is the rule, can com- 
mand. After briefly examining the <\vo inetliods that suggested 
themselves for meeting the.^e ditlicultie.-. viz., voluntary and legislative 
action, he proceeded to d(*tail his >cheme, which was based on the 
principIojDf permissive legislation, lie al .*'0 strongly insisted on the 
necessity of establishing institutiems for ulterior or adult education 
throughout the country, and a considerable ])()rtion of* the paper was 
devoted to showdng the im])oriance of eollegiato education to the 
middle classes gen(*rally. Tlie -eheinc w.ns embodied in the following 
propositions, Jn th(‘ first place an •* Kducation Act ” Nvould herequired 
enabling the inhabitants of a distriet to tax themsehes for the erec- 
tion and nuiin(i*nanee-of niiddle-ehe-s seliooN. On the petition pf a 
certain majority of the ratejiayers to some eentral authority, the Act 
would bo declared in force in the distriet, and a “school boai’d” 
would be eonstitiUed with ample powcus, inci tilling powder to borrow 
money from the Consolidated Fund, to fix the rale of school fees, ^c., 
subject to the ajiproval of tin* central authority. On this plan he 
thought a good e<iueation niigliL be given for from I’d to £6 a-year. 
On the supplementing of local eiuTgy by eentral organization he laid 
great stress, trusting that the “central auiliority” would soon be 
provided by the apiiuintment of a ininisttu* for education. On the 
central authority 'svould devolve al&o the duly of ins])ection. When 
the school course was complclcd lie wuis anxious to have provision 
for the continuance of the education of the agricultural middle class. 
For this purpose he advocated colleges on the plan of King’s College 
iu London, and Owen’s College at Manchester, wdiich enabled the 
students to follow, to some extent, their own business at home while 
prepai'iug for the periodical examinations. The “'Education Act” 
was to give the court of quarter sessions, and in corporate towns 
the town council, the powder of initiating measures for the establish- 
ment of such colleges, the administration of which was to be en- 
trusted to “ collegiate boards” analogous to the ‘‘school boards.” 


E £ 2 
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MrSCKLLAXEOrS. 

The Rkv. Canon Toole (of Sf. Wilfred’s, JManclicstor) read an 
able paper in favour of the view that religion is an essential eleni nit 
in the school education of the poor. It has since been published 
separately. 

3[r. John Anoell, read a paper On the Tinporlane(‘ and the Bt si 
Method of Teachin" Natural Science as a Fundamental j)art of 
Juvenile Ediieation.” He thon<(ht that tin' three l)ranehes of natural 
science most lU^ely to he of practical value in the training of the 
young ^vere cheini>try, animal physiology, and social economy. On 
the data furnished hy the two latter sciences might very easily bo 
taught a system of moral philosophy, which would do much to im- 
plant in the youthful mind an intelligent conviction that a selfish, 
untruthful, immoral, or sensual course of life cannot, under any cir^* 
cumstances, prove to be of real profit to the individual, or conservjo 
his ultimate happiness, however powerful or influential he may be- 
come. In regard to chemistry he urged that the proper waj; to teach 
it was not by books, but by introducing the chemical bodies to the 
notice of the pupils, and causing them to ascertain * by their own 
observation, and express in their own unaided language, the result 
of such observation. Previous to the peri’ormance of such experi-' 
ment, the teachers should see that the pupils had the clearest ideas 
possible to them at that stage of the proceedings, of the bodies on 
wliich, and the apparatus hy means of which, he was conducting the 
experiments. lie believed it to he a gn‘at mistake to suppose that 
young cliiUlrcii were reiali\ely deticient in reasoning power. The 
flood of questions wiili Avliich liny meet e\ery new circumstance or 
phenomenon which is brought before thuir notice sliould be sufficient 
to dispose of this error. 

Dr. IIoDSON read an ndmirahle paper Ihc Pressure for Em- 
ployment among Wonien of the M’ddlo Class,” which has since 
been published in The Museum. 
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Report of the Standinr/ Committee of the Department. 

I N tlie proceedings of onr own Asso(*ii\tiou and of other kindred 
societies, ([iiestions of ])ul>lic health are obs(‘rved lo be very fast 
opening up, and lo be better understood. A wide-spreatling public 
opinion is bein^f formed, and with it also a special education of the 
people. Reviews, newspapers, and magazines of all shades of opinion, 
of all sides of politics, for the rich as Ibr the poor, for the educated 
as for the uneducated, agree wonderfully in pressing forwarll the great 
health reforms of the day.’ A high authority, lost to us lamentably 
early, Mr. Buckle, has said, that to maintain order, to prevent the 
strong irom opprossijig the wi^ak. and lo adopt certain precautions 
respecting the Ihiblic Health arc the only services which any govern- 
‘meiit can reader to the* inlrrc^iN of civ ili^ation.'^ 

It would be invi<iious (o exalt one J)o[»ar: merit of tliis Association 
at the ex[)ense of othei’s. 'Fhe (pie.-lion of Puhlie Ileallli, however, 
cannot bo taken alone. -Jt brings with it (piestions of religion, of 
morals, of worldly eirciim.slanccs, of high or lovs' tone of honour, of 
inmiiiers, of indeptunhuua*, ol‘ feeling among at least the lowest 
ranks of our fellows. It is a fact that the conditions of locality, of 
lodging, of education a:nl .association make among* llie poorest all 
the liin'i* qualities i>f humanity mairly iinpo>sihle. With court and 
alley dwellings >U(:h as they are, all (he benevolence and all tlio 
wise arrangcinenls we are capal)h* of, v. ill he little else than a vain 
and vexatious work. ('hange ihe-e conditions, as with adequate 
conscience ami adc(jualo money llicy may h(‘ changed, and have a 
wise and fretpicnl visitation hy good otliccrs, under a sound local 
authority, who shall say what we might not arrive at, especially 
with the thirty-iifth section of the new Sanitary Act to help us ? 
Through this (jiieslion of Ihihlic Health we get glimpses we never 
had before, of our duty to our ncighhour, and it unmistakeably tells 
us who that neighbour is, and that his welfare is bound up with our 
welfare. As Carlyle says, “ I'hey cdaiin relationship by conveying 
to us in a fatal brotherly way their diseases and their mortality.** 
They will he relations, whether tlmy ar(‘- friends or not. In all this 
work of improving tlie condition of the lowest, the golden sayings of 
Christianity are translate<l into actual d(;ods. 

Among those who are ctirrying on tliis work, let us speak first of 
the Ladies* Sanitary Association. Since its commcnccmont nearly a 
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million of admirable tracts, plainly written and interesting, bavo 
been issued. Tlie association has given lectures in the po(»rcst 
neighbourhoods. One of the mcnibers, Mrs. Fison, giving nio.-l of 
her time during tliree years, went lecturing and explaining lu alth 
matters, into a^ least hfty of the towns of England, Not by any 
means richy with but in hand according to the last report, this 
association makes its benevolent existence felt by the zeal and 
patriotic spirit of the di.>tingiiished ladies who are its most acti\ e 
members. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary Association, which is also affiliated 
to our own, aims at bringing together in friendly connexion the 
members of }uiblic bodies eugagcil in adminihtering the sanitary laws 
in London, They press for amendment of defective laws, and for a 
more effectual and willing administration of those we have. Its 
influential deputations, so well received by the heads of departments 
of the last and present ministries, have without doubt done good 
service. The association has shown in one pamphlet tfiat fever should 
be taken as the test of unhealthy condition and lax administration i|^ 
low neigW)ourhoods. Its last act was, at a crowded and earnest 
meeting held a fortnight ago to discuss cholera, its causes, and the 
condition of our lowest classes iu connection therewith, to appoint a 
deputation, the Bishop of Loudon at its head, to the Home Secretary, 
to ask for a Royal Commission to investigate the sanitary condition 
of London — a commission intended not to spend time in much further 
inquiry, the sad facts lying everywhere at h/md in profusion, but to 
put the information we have into colicrcat and forcible shape, and 
to stamp it with high authority. Such a commission might pro- 
bably obtain a consolidated and clear law, better local adminis- 
tration, more encouragement to extensive destruction of unwholesome 
and erection of wholesome dwellings, tliat radical change which 
alone can do away with tiie enormous sanitary evils lying every- 
Tviiere at the base of our social system. 

The Epidemiological »^ociety has both held discussions and pro- 
ceeded to action in connect ion with cholera, with small-pox and 
vaccination, with the sanitary state of the people of India (a seed- 
piace of Jisease /or us, as is already but too evident), with scurvy aud 
dysentery, with fever and the cattle-plague. 

The Metropolitan Association of Officers of Health, frequently 
meeting, brings the practical knowledge of its members to bear 
upon many questions interesting to this Department — questions as to 
new aud improved sanitary law, more efficient administration, and 
greater facilities for efficient action ; the impurities of water and 
its* analysis ; the poisons which produce epidemic disease ; the origin 
and spread of disease, especially cliolera, in and from the filthy 
encampments of the pilgrims frequenting the shrines of India ; tho 
dwellings of the poor; judicial decisions touching sanitary matters 
brought before police magistrates. The knowledge and activity of 
this body were not without visible effect in the discussions on sanitary 
matters in the last session of Parliament. 
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The fame of the Sanitary Association of Mancliestcr and Salford 
has extendcMl f-ir beyond the boundaries of tliis city. The zeal and 
jud;jjinent displayed in its systematic working renders it worthy of 
iniitatioa every wiiere. It is to bo lioped that an account of its pro- 
ceedings will given at tliis Congress. The establishment of like 
associations in rvery district of town and country is to be desired. 
They may now lind a new lield for cxeiaion, in connection with the 
18th and 40th siictions of the new Sanitary Act, the former of which 
makes the requisition in writing of ten inhabitants the means for 
moving the authorities in the case of injurious and oHensive trades, 
while the latter gives an appeal to the Home Secretary in case of the 
neglect of the local authorities. 

The British Medical Association, through one of its branches, is 
very actively employed in discussing and practically promoting the 
objects we especially have in view; and the same may be said of the 
Society of Arts. 

As to offensive trades, this Association has not the least desire to 
obstruct or extinguish those which in themselves are of necessity 
offensive or injurious, and yet must be carried on. Given the neces- 
sity, the Association desires to discuss questions of suitable locality, 
and the efficacy of remedial means and appliances. The feeling lies 
rather this way — that all such trades must use the best known appli- 
ances, tending to ensure the safety of workers and neighbours; or 
they must bo carried on far away from thickly-inhabited dikricts. 
This last condition in th(‘se days of free railway communication is by 
no means ao difficult as it appears, or as it lormerly was, A very 
clear example, almost beyond imagination, as to the possibility of new 
discoveries, temiing to make trades harmle-'S, or nearly so, which 
before were dangerous, may be seen in that of mixing finely pow- 
dered glass with gunpowder. This impressive fact should impel us 
towards at least attempting like diseoverios in all dangerous and 
offensive trades; especially as it so often turns t)ut that that which 
appears to be waste and otfensive, may be rendci ed by new discoveries 
profitable and useful. It may also bo rcmarkoil that so long as these 
trades are permitted to bo carried on in a slovenly, wasteful, and 
harmful manner, without [lenalty, so long will they be so carried on, 
to the injury of tlie community, and to tlie discouragement of 
enlightened masters who would with fair play do otherwise. No one 
can so easily tell as those engaged, ma'^ters or workmen, in trades one 
way or another injurious and dangerous, how remedies might be found 
out and applied. Probably prizes might stimulate those actually 
employed to give attention to it. Wo know how often important 
improvements, simple as they are important, have been discovered by 
humble workers. A sort of Victoria medal might well be bestowed 
upon discoverers of means whereby industrial life might be save<j. 

Tlie Lamet Sanitary Commission demands, not this year, howov^er, 
for the first time, notice from this Department. As formerly on the 
question of adulterations, so now on the condition of workhouses, 
an«l on the water question in its bearing on cholera, it is doing a 
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most important work. It seems tliat even in great j)ublic institutions 
a most wroteJierl condition of‘ things may exist for years witlioiit 
adequaie notice or amendment. Tlie stranger from outside i»as 
become (lie means of a tolerably com[)l(‘to knowledge of the evils in 
workhouse iiitinnaries — a knowledge which may prove, let us liopo, 
half the cure. No doubt tlie })resent poor-law system came after 
ignorant profusion and perhaps the most vicious public management 
of alms that this country ever witnessed. It naturally went to the 
opposite extreme. Economy is now the dominant principle. It is, 
however, necessary to he just to the parsimonious local bodies now 
at once administering relief to the poor, and neglecting that sanitary 
work which, if done, might tend to help the lower people out of their 
sad condition. Unequal conditions of taxation for t^ie poor are com- 
plained of, and the serious consideration of some different mode of 
rating throughout this country may reasonably be asked for. Certain 
it is that any laws would fail to work if administered unwillingly by 
men who believe them unequal and unjust. This question must be 
set at rest if poor-law' matters connected with health are to be 
administered wdth humanity and fairness. 

The reports of the medical officer of the Privy Council demand 
consideration, as an explanation of laws just ])assed, and a fore- 
sbadowdng of hnvs yet to come. Questions of the highest import are 
there discussed upon the best basis — that of facts ; every student of 
the s6cial and sanitary conditions of this country should study well 
these invaluable reports. 

The last report stieaks of improvement — probably it is a very trifling 
improvement — a5j to vaccinatifai. The Bill to consolidate and amend 
the statutes relating to vaccination was Avithdrawn, and it was well; 
for in this Bill was repeated the error of the former ones, namely, the 
endeavour to screw oiit a most impoi-tant and very troublesome ser- 
vice at a stinted and insuffieiiait jirice ; the operator receiving the 
insufficient remuneration being Jiim.self the only judge and reporter 
of the success of iii.s ow'n operation. Happily opportunity may now 
be afforded for a further coii>ideratiou of tliis question. Notwith- 
standing all the discus.*^ion the que.stion has already had, a little more 
is required before w'c can expect a really practical Act of Parliament. 
In this country vaccination was discovered, but avc are not the less be- 
hind in carrying it out to a sue.cessful issue. The Society will probably 
consider tViis question fully before we meet again. The housing of the 
poor in country places has before been fully reported on by Dr. Hunter; 
and now information is given as to London and other great towns. 
The more important facts that come out of the investigation are — first, 
th&t there has been “ insufficiency of law,” an evil partly amended by 
the Sanitary Act just passed, and still further to be amended by the 
contemplated improvement and consolidation of the laws relating to 
hcalfli; secondly, there has been contravention or neglect of law, 
both on the part of the people and of their looal administrators. 
How far the new Act may amend this will be seen in present and 
future decisions of magistrates, and in the result of appeals to tlio 
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central authority now first pcrinittccl ; a permission which implies that 
many oi* the evils at present l)n3'on(l control are so chiefly for want 
of a hi;>;hor puMic ami a ^.oN-ater readiness to spend money in 

improving home conditions. Hitherto the evils of overcrowding, and 
the use oi' dangerous and absolutely improper dwellings, have been 
practically uncontrolled in England. 

In all public improvements, railway clearings and the like, the 
better classes who are disturbed have a money compensation, while 
the poor, who suffer an absolute loss of home, and probably of health 
sometimes, have so far no compensation in pocket or otherwise. An 
exceptional case must be noted. In the Kensington Improvement 
Act, 1866, sect. 42 provides eight weeks’ notice to labouring classe'S 
before taking their houses, and sect. 41 reasonable compensation. 
Another, which happens to he a railway Act, provides for an eight 
weeks’ notice, hut no compensation. 

In England, with its great commerce, it would he useless to 
attempt a very strict system of quarantine, and iiolliing less would 
keep out certain diseases. But whenever pestilence comes from 
abroad, it usually attacks flrsf, and l>y preference, places littod by 
ignorance or neglect for its reception and i>ro[)agation. Here, then, 
chiefly lies our duty — to make all j)laces and tlu*ir inliabitants fiu* 
as possible, [)roof against the l>e-:t ; ah^oliiicly pi oof they can never 
be made, hut comparatively tli *y can. Ir is marvellous how much 
may he done with money and Willing inteiligencc. 

The principle <W’ Act-? of Barhonu'Hi cail^^l perini^>ivo claims notice. 
Permission to act means, of eonr>e, i ih)| to acl, and so far 

this is too generally tin,* result, riie Ja)dgin ',s Act (ISdl), upon 
which is engrailed the recent Loan Act, is a ease in point. Very 
many of the great evils we complain of might [)rol)al)ly have been 
remedied by the willing carryiiig out of this all but uiiworkcd Act 
of 1851. 

It is signilicant of the grow ing conviction as to the necessity of sani- 
tary legislation that, <liiring thi.s last ses>iun, w ith so iittle wH^rk really 
finished, no less that eighteen public Acts, and some private ones, more 
or less connected wdth [>ublie lieahh, weie passed, and among them 
some of great importance. That the Labourers' Dwoliing liill, brought 
in by Mr. Torrens, w^as withdrawal, is not altogether to be d(*plored, 
for periiaps in the next session we may lia\e a more complete Act, 
containing the In^st provisions ul Jiis Bill, and of that prepared by our 
own Association. The Duke of Bnckingliani, as Lord President of 
the Council, stated to a diqnitation that some such Bill w’a«<, in his 
opinion, necessary as a supplement to the Sanitary. Act. Let it ho 
quite understood that no Act w hich wdll not admit of the boldest and 
most decisive action w ith respect to the lemoval of unwdiolcsoine, and 
the erection of w holesome, dwellings, w ill he of any real service. For 
this purpose the building Acts w ill, no doubt, requiije a complete re- 
vision. They are very stringent as to lire, wlierehy, no doubt, a life 
may now and then be saved ; but, on the question of sickness and 
death from damp, from want of air, from unwholesoincness below and 
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around, from vicious construction, from bad materials, from bad work- 
manehip, the Act might almost as well have been never passed. They 
' are not, of course, destitute of sanitary provisions; but under the 
shadow of their authority, or their neglect, the most unhealthy, the 
most flimsy, houses are built for the poor. Local Acts prevail here 
and there, and being well worked, are appreciated ; but, elsewhere, 
new houses by the thousand are being run up, now or shortly to be 
utterly unfit for human habitation. 

The necessity of a Professorship connected with Public Healtli, or, 
as it may be cjilled, preventative medicine, in every medical school, is 
becoming daily more and more evident. So the actual causes of dis- 
ease might have that practical and common-sense elucidation, which 
has not yet been approached. The ])revontion of disease by an in- 
telligent investigation and removal of causes would be taught. The 
future medical officers ‘of health would have a training. At present 
almost all who are leading in this direction arc selt-taiight. It is for 
the examining bodies to declare that they will examine upon the sub- 
ject of Public Health, and then, no doubt, tliis step will be taken. 

Many of the points of the Sanitary Aet already referred to appear 
to be of the utmost value. This was the case, however, with former 
Acts of the same kind ; but, when brought to the test before magis- 
trates against obstinate, obstriicti\c individual, they were and are 
too often found to have a large trouble-producing power, coupled 
with a most provoking want of efficiency, very discouraging to non- 
legal persons on local boards, lids Act willy of course, have to go 
through the same continuous oi (I(*al. oMany excellent and favourable 
decisions, however, have been alreaily obtained from the magistrates 
of the metropolis. Dr. Stewart and Mr. Jenkins will bring the general 
subject before the Department, and cons<*quently no further remark 
will be here made, except to note the exceedingly valuable provision, 
in clause 155, as to the registration and regulation of tenement houses by 
the local authority. Landlords complain of their filthy, destructive 
tenants, and not without reason. This clause will press the occupier 
towards a more careful ami cleanly occupation. Landlords and local 
sanitary authorities are not foes, if they could only understand and 
help each oilier: 

“The Labouring Classes’ Dwelling-Houses Act, 1866,” intended 
to encourage the rapid and extensive erection of such dwellings as 
the title implies, by means of government loans, at a low rate of 
interest, seems already to 4ail in both points. The encouragement 
is hampered — the rate of interest is not low. Unless altered, 
it will not only not help, but it will impede dona fide legislation and 
action in this direction ; with the present need of wholesome dwell- 
ings, nothing less than the most rapid action will meet the case. Tlio 
work cannot he done under this Act; it con teni [da tea, as security y only 
buildings yet to be completed, subscribed capital yet unpaid. One 
would tliink that houses already built, or laud elsewhere, with un- 

©xceptionable title, would secure the return of money advanced. It 

waa expected that th\a Act would ciXectuaWy aid sueln great and 
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beneficial works as Alderman Waterlow’s, but it is not so. The govern- 
ment obtains, from the savings banks, money from the working class 
at a very low rate of interest, per cent. It lias been urged that 
this money ought to be available, for the purposes of this Act, at the 
lowest rate of interest, compatible with paying the interest to depor 
sitors, and cost of working, say 3 or per cent. 

*‘The Thames Navigation Act, 1866 ,'^ gives a sanction for drawing 
water from the Thames, and a consequent payment by the water com* 
panics. There are also provisions for surface purification, for pre- 
venting the flow of sewage, and otlier offensive matters, with the 
drinking water, under large continuous penalties, Avith summary 
process. When it is recollected that the greatest evils may be pro- 
duced and propagated from the niinutest disease germs, no precautions, 
no expense can be considered too great to secure a sufficiency of whole- 
some water. 

In large tOAvns, and not in these only, there is pressing need of a 
constant, <?., a continuous, supj)ly of pure water. There is a greater 
deficiency than is generally known, boili in quality and quantity. 
The charge of filthy habits against the poorest people is and will be 
somewhat unfair until this condition of things is altered. The 
average gallons per head in any given place yield but little correct 
information as to the amount a poor family gets — for instance, in 
London tlic estimate upon tlu*, poj)ulatioji is thirty to thirty-three 
gallons per head per day ; but scarcely a inenlber of a very poor 
family obtains more than from tlirco to live gallons, and this for 
cleansing house, clothes, and person : for «lrinking and cooking, and for 
flushing water-closets and drains. Manitcsily so long as this con* 
tinues, the poorest people must be dirty, tlegraJed, and ready for 
disease. Meetings of delegates from London votries, and of a new- 
formed society fur this purpose^ have been Jield with a view of very 
forcibly pressing the question. The ensuing session of Parliament 
will probably witnos many new schemes for a better water supply.. 
The intermittent and scanty supply, tlie condition of receptacles and 
their surroundings, must in this age of improvement be designated as 
baiharous. The sup])ly of water as a first neco.^sary of life should 
not be a matter of private s])eculation and profit, • Public bodies, 
representatives of the community, should supi)ly Avater, so that the 
largest quantity and the purest (piality might be supplied at prime 
cost to all. 

This report Avould bo incomplete Avithout some notice of cholera. 
Lot us hope it is nearly gone, riioiightful [)eo[)Io may learn many 
lessons from the inrotid ; and conscientious people Avill act upon the 
lessons so learned. Dr. Suoav first told hoAV Avater tainted Avith 
disease germs infinonced this disease. Take tlio instances of South- 
wark, detailed by Mr. Simon ; of tho Broad Street pUmp, by tho 
Rev. Mr. Whitehead ; of the two gaols of Oxford, by Dr. Aclaiul, 
and nOAV the east of London, in the Registrar-General's reports. 

These instances and many others forbid uj to doubt tho couneotion 

botweoiv oort&iu kinds of tbul wator aud cholora. Iti anothor Hjsht, 
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take Liverpool, aiitl sec Iiow general well-knowji causes of 
especially of fever, are also invitations to oliolera. In thinking t iit 
one importiurt cause we cannot limit the eonsi(h*ration to that alon*- ; 
other causes and associations ot* circunistances d(*inand considcrati<Mi, 
which, even in the entire absence of foul water, 3^et favour the ]) o- 
(luction of the same disease. Take one desci*i[)tion as a t3^pc of all 
— Dr. Montgomery’s, lie details certain tixial causes of epidemics 
modified by circimistauces, acting all over the world (in India as in 
England) — such as an atmosphere \itiat(Hl by animal and vegetabl ' 
matter decomposing in varying heat and cold, dryness and moisture : 
errors in diet ; impure drinking water; undue ab.-tinenc(' ; excessive 
use of stimulants, and the like. In India, in the pilgriniMg(*s to the 
shrines there, all thi'se eome prominently into ]dMy — \ast inultitiides 
travel immense distanecs, subject to unusual hardships, bodily fatigue, 
mental depression, atmosplieric changes, lodging in the open air, in 
tents, ill crowded villages ; teeming at length with every abomination, 
the line of march becomes a pestilence-breeding line. The return 
journey becomes for evident reasons still more fatal. Troops and 
others camping afterwards upon tlic line, or drinking of the wells, 
become ready victims to choh-ra. So produced, it becomes intense 
enough to spread, to l)e carried about, to travel, it may be, in lines of 
wind, certainly in lines of commerce and by like agencies. Now 
consider the dwelliiiiis of our jxmrest in London or in Liverpool ; 
the enormous iuerfcaso of people, the not proportionate increase of 
houses, the need of poor vvcu’km’s being near their work and the 
consequent crowding of di.'tricls ne.Mri.st to tlie busy cmirros, the 
inducements to put up ^^itll almost any evils for a cheap and handy 
lodging, the reckless and neglectful habits got into partly, if not 
mainly, from the continuous acting foice (;f external circumstances. 
Consider also the air conditions, (he. water and food conditions, the 
conditions of subsoil, of dwidlings. (Ir.-idnally the wliole locality 
becomes in evovy wuj^ tiiint 'd with cfunhtions favourable to <Iegrada- 
tiori and disea.-e. A ship aij-iving nilh a strong tnint in its cargo or 
among its paS'.engm -. — iIm* /ire .soon apparent enough. 

Yet after all, only wlllingnc.ss to Ica.n and to act upon the know- 
le'lgc we hn VO* acquired — organi.-'iiiion ami Jaws easily worked — arc 
wantodw 'rak(i for instance fova-r ctich case, ea<'h l)cginning ease, 
should be at oncx* notiiied to the local authoiil^'. Locid or other 
bospiuda, or rcc«'}»tion hoU'« s shouM he rcad^^ for the inbxted. In 
these, they might be tivjstcd by good nni\^es, with good food, good 
medicines, and plenty of air sp ice. Any poison may be so diluted 
as to be harmless, fever p )ison apparently among the rest. Here, 
under safe regulations, pi oper friends might see and minister to their 
sick without 'danger. Thus no second, certainly no third person 
could become infec^ted. Door pco})h‘ are now hd't too long in their 
filthy places where the disease ha.s been generated, and being far gone 
before removal, the taint i.s propagated, and the liospital mortality is 
needlessly heavy. The case removed, the opportunity comes for a 
thorough cleansing and disinfecting, and so tlio disease is arrested. 
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1'lic poor, SL‘oin<^ jiic kindly and })r(!.servinq Iiand slrctcdicd out to them 
by authority, and tliat tlierc is no intention to push tliem about, 
drive; them Ironi o.iop irisli to anollier, or otherwise "et rid of them, 
will respond betlor, and will help us and help themselves. 

The eases usii.dly and first occur under tlic ministration of the 
poor-law. lint ii apju’oaches to a scandal that no provision is recog- 
nised under the poor-law for at once informing and effectually 
Avorking wilh the lo(‘al health authority. If this vvTre done, cost 
might be greatly <liminishcd, and .sickness and d(eith avended. As 
soon as an infections disease is noted by tin; poor-law medical officer, 
usually the. first (o see it, the luailth machinery should be put in 
motion, to prevent at once the spread, and to remove the causes of 
the diseases. 

In conclusion, with few excc])tions (and these chiefly in the 
Building Acts), it may be said tliat our gnait need is not so 
much more laws as a consolidation and simjilification of those we 
have, and good antj willing men to admini-ter them. Very often of 
late has the complaint been made that the l)e>t men in their respective 
districts will not, as a rule, seiwc as guardians, ve.strymen,,or local or 
parochial officers, when* proluibly the greatest opportunities of working 
out our best and most humane laws are to lx* found. 

It may be well to hint to tln‘ sex gem'rally in advance in all good 
action, that much of this would he aimuichMl if lin^hands, brothers, 
son?, cotdd ho enconrag(*d ratiim- than tii-e(»iiiag('d in taking their 
part in those local puhlie offices wliieh inu^l ho tilled more for love 
than money, ami wliie/n so eh arly lie vviihin the duty of every true 
and loyal citizen. 

Many of the clergy, the warmest and soundest friends of sanitary 
work, are teaching that jKirticipation in this work is an essential part 
of a working Christianity. Kvery pulpit should forcibly ring with 
the truths of [)uhlie Iiealtli, and with the obligations they entail 
— obligations not to be evaded or neglt eted by any really Christian 
man. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


Hoiv far arc Smoke and the Products of Combustion arising 
from various Manufacturing Processes Ittjurious to Health'^ 
What Measures ought to he taken to Prevent the Contamina^ 
tion of the Atmosphere from such Causes By K. Angus 
Smith, Ph. D., F.K.S., F.C.S. 

A S the Council of this Association did mo the honour of requesting 
mo to write on tho subject of, this paper, I did not think it 
proper to refuse. It seemed to mo that a body constituted as that 
Council is must be well qualified to decide that this was a proper time 
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and place to discuss the important questions relating to smoke. On 
my side there still remained that same warm interest in the in- 
quiry which has compelled me for many years to attend to the 
condition of the air of towns more than to any other chemical 
problem. I cannot cease looking upon it as I did when ente*ii<g 
Manchester, after living for ten years in j)laces where coal smoko 
was either unknown or known only as a comparatively innocent 
accompaniment of a great luxury. Many of ns here view it wiih 
horror every day, although we have been amongst it for the greater 
part of our lives. 

Habit has no power of rendering the smoke pleasant to us. J 
need scarcely speak of the general gloom caused by smoke ; this has 
been done so well of late by others — by Sir llobert Peel in the 
House of Commons, and by Mr. John Leigh, M.R.C.S., amongst our- 
selves; and although I must not o\crlook tliat [)oint, I cannot hope to 
improve their description or add anything more forcible to their 
eloquence. Indeed, I feel on beginning to speak on this subject that 
few men require to he convinced that we live in the daily endurance of a 
monstrous evil ; every man in our smoky towns has the argument 
before him, and can surely require no aid in drawing hi6 conclusion. 
If, therefore, I can be of any use at this meeting, it will be simply 
by bringing forward the subject, so that a discussion may ensue 
after a few remarks of mine have reminded you of the effects of 
which we complain, as it is possible that some of you have long ago 
given up all consideration of a sight which has during all your lives* 
taken the appearance of an unavoidable misfortune. 

As the Council of this Association was better fitted to judge than 
I was of the time for discussing this subject, I take it for granted 
that the smoke clauses in the new Sanitary Act are not considered 
by them as sufficient for a general measure. 

When, during the j)rocess of combustion, a visible matter passes 
into the atmosphere and remains even a short time afloat, it is called 
smoke, whether it is a ])roduct of combustion or simply a product of 
decomposition, or distillation accompanying conibustiou. 

Many substances make tlieir appearance as smoke from chimneys; 
but that which Is now to be considered is coal smoke. All other 
kinds are comparatively rare with us here, and smoke therefore 
means generally coal smoke.* 

There are various colours characteristic of smoke, from the pale 
bluish to the grey, the brown and the intense black. The first 
comes chiefly from domestic fires. When the heat is considerable 
but the combustion slight, we have a dark grey or a deep brown, 
a product of the distillation of coal. When the dense hydro-car- 
bons have been heated highly but with insufficient air, wo have 
them decomposed, and carbon of a pure black thrown out. 

The coloured substances in smoko are tar and carbon ; at least, it 


• The question as written has a wider range : I was obliged, however, to 
keep for the time within smaller limits. 
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will be sullicicnt to confine ourselves to these two names. The com- 
pounds vary with the lieat, and may be very numerous. 

Some time ago, I calculated that sixty tons of carbonaceous matter 
were sent off in a day into the atmosphere in Manchester. I rather 
think the number is not too hlgli. A very small amount affects the 
atmosphere, a grain in eighteen cubic feet being sullicicnt to render 
the air inferior, and to bring it from good air into Manchester air, so 
far as the carbon is concerned. About one-half was tarry matter, 
and another half black carbon only. 

This black matter is the coloiu-ing material of all our smoky towns, 
and to a great extent of the clothes as well as of the ])ersons of the 
inhabitants. We live in houses coloured by it, and we walk on roads 
coloured by it, and we can sec the sun, the moon, and the heavens 
only after they have been to our 4*yes coloured by this universal 
tincture. These arc calamities of themselves ; but although some 
men would look on such a view of the case as mere sentiment, not 
even the hardest amongst us can fail to liavc his spirits tinged by 
the darkness of tlie sky. 1 found this strangely corroborated lately. 
One of the best men of business in Manchester informed me that on 
an atmospherically dull day no one would give a higli price for goods— 
no ono had the courage to give it ; but, on the other hand, he could 
buy goods at a lower price — the seller had not tlic courage to hope 
for better. These dull days are caused in part by the climate, but 
their remarkable oppressiveness is uiniuestionably due in great part 
to the smoko. We do not con>ider that by the smoke we make we 
are affecting our own spirits and clouding our own judgment. It is 
my belief that this effect on the sj)irits i> the most, powerful of all 
objections to smoke, even in the minds of those who believe them- 
selves above such feelings. 

There is, however, no denying the next great fact, that everything 
coming in contact with a smoky atmo>pliere is so blackened that 
cleaning becomes dillicult or imjmssible. JSmoke gives to every 
houscliold it visits either ti greater amount of labour or a lower 
social appearance. Let us sui)i)Ose a liouscwile only strong enough 
to do all the work of her houftC so as to keep it comfortable where 
there is no smoke-plague; she will break down hefoic attaining the 
same results in a smoky town. We may fairly doubt if it is possible 
by any means to attain the same results; but in reality they are 
not attained, We arc apt to call the people wlio suffer most by 
this evil indolent, and they sometimes believe themselves so, but 
the cause is rather despair at the tunount of work demanded of them. 
Even the higher wages in towns fail to reconcile tlicm to curtains 
blackening in a few days, wlieii in country places they would 
have kept their windows neat for many months. Nor can the higher 
wages of a town reconcile flicin to having their clothes blackened as 
soon as washed, instead of being dried when t^icy are bung out for 
the purpose. 

The poorer classes are compelled to p^ very directly for the 
smoke, and they live generally where it prevails most* As a rule they 
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cannot manage to have both their clothes and their houses sufRcieiitly 
clean ; they suffer in one or the other. If we find any who do nui 
appear to siifier much, we shall also find that they have either unusual 
activity of , nature, or the increased work will tell in time on their 
fiesh and their bones. 

If we rise in the scale of society to the higher working classc s, 
men who cannot be called poor except by contrast, the evil may b(’ 
less apparent, but it is no less there. They pay in some manner ; 
they may obtain assistance or they may have smaller houses than 
their means would appear to warrant, or they may siifter in personal 
appearance, but in some way or other they must pay a debt to smoke ; 
they never escape. 

But we must not suppose that the middle classes escape this debt ; 
they also pay severely, being oppres-ed with the amount of cleaning, 
and being unable to find servants capable of struggling long with 
the evil. In some way or other the smoke diminishes the income of 
every family. 

But wc may argue that one class at least escapes — namely, the 
very wealthy. No ; they too must pay, and still more severely. 
Perhaps they pay proportionately more than the others. Those who 
are able are found to live at a distance, and many spend their hours 
in moving to and from their work. Jn other words, from a fourth 
to a third of their whole business day is occupied in avoiding smoke. 
Many of them grudge the loss of so much time from their business, 
many are prevented from seeing much of their families, but they 
cannot act otherwise ; they must avoid the smoke. As the anxieties 
of business increase, the necessity for purer air increases. Some will 
say that it is simply rest that is required. It appears to me that the 
true cause is, that the excited system is less able to live in a vitiate 
atmosphere. Some men will occasionally take their writing to the 
sea coast, and find that they can do it there with ease. 

Nearly all business men arc ol>liged to spend the whole day in 
town, but they find it wise to incur the expense of keeping houses at 
a distance, that they may pass at least the hours of the night in a 
purer atmosphere. The expense of most of oiir locomotion is caused 
by smoke, and wc may fairly include the additional outlay caused by 
keeping a family at a distance from schools and shops which must 
be constantly visited. 

In a word, wc must pay for the smoke in labour, in money, or in 
social appearance, as shown in our bouses or clothes. 

There are many important questions to be answered regarding the 
influence of smoke in affecting light and warmth from* the sun, but 
that one great quality, blackness, is most apparent, and will have most 
influence in eftecting a change. 

There are some who tell us that the carbon is of little consequence 
in the atmosphere, whilst others say that it acts along with the sul- 
phurous acid as a disinfectant. This acid gas forms a part of smoke, 
and it is probably the most active chemical agent escaping from our 
chimneys. It is quite true that carbon and tar and sulphur acids 
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are (lisinfectiint ; but we do not wish to breathe disinfectants con- 
fclaiitly ; we cannoi live on iiKdieiiies. Let us sec how much we have 
gained by tlio disinleeting power of smoke. If we ask iMr. Greaves, 
who has exaniiiK‘(l tlie (iondition of the people near our Manchester 
livei-.s and canals, lie tells us that the condition is sad, and that even 
sniolvo has been unable to cure the diseases engemlered. If we com- 
pare the death rate ol* Manclie.'ster with a city such as Cologne, we 
lind that we have a much hig:her iuim!)er, although that city is 
enclosed in walls, and has high houses, and sinaMs that are too narrow 
to allow room for footpaths, with the addiConal rc])utation, as we 
liave long been told, of sending out into its owm air at least seventy 
stinks. 

We liowever, confess that the di^infor ting power of these 

substances may be expected to sln)w i<>elf in some way, and we need 
not be surprised if they aid in jircventing tv> a great extent those 
pestilences that sometimes toucit us. We forget, liowTver, that an 
occasional pestilence like cholera, coming every few years and 
killing a few thousands, if it does so is a mere trifle to the daily 
pestilence that lives amongst us and causes one-half of the deaths. 
We are dying by thousands annually ; smoke sends no cure for that 
plague. My belief is, that if it does good, il docs more evil ; and I 
am not aware that we can account for the great mortality in Man- 
chester without attributing much of it to smoko. The (question is 
open. But after considering all the causes of disease mentioned by 
physicians, I have come to tlic conclusion that a large residuum can 
bo accounted for only by the action of smoke. 

It has been said that if the carbon were thoroughly burnt, we should 
then find* the sulphurous acid to be so great as to be intolerable. 
Experience does not show this; on the contrary, -when the blackness 
is removed, the sulphuric acid .seems to es(‘ai )0 more easily. We 
may imagine the carbon soaked with the acid and falling down with 
double eifect on the town. 

When coal or any carbonaceous siibstanec ])urns, one product is 
carbonic acid ; this being es.seiitial, we must not complain too loudly, 
but endure what is inevitable. The amount athletl to Maiiclioster 
air is less than one in ten thousand on an average ; but’ we of course 
do nob always breathe an average, and 1 do not doubt that it has its 
hurtful influence ; but the amount can be reduced only by reducing 
the amount pf carbon burnt. 

When carbon is imperfectly burnt, another gas escapes, called 
carbpniQ oxide. It has a very ileadly character. It escapes from 
charcoal more than from coal, and has, it is said, been Ibund in the 
air of Paris, although in wonderfully miaiile quantities. 1 have not 
found it in our air here ; but that it doe.s exist may be proved by the 
fact that it is given out by some chimneys. It is not given out 
by all, and not by quietly-burning household fires ; it is probably 
found in the blackest smoke, although there not solely; the 
observations are not sufficiently numerous. Theory would lead 
us to expect it therp. This, however, is certain, that it docs como 
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fioni some chimneys when the smoke is not well burnt, and when 
these send their gusts of vapour upon us, we must breathe it. Some 
work is still required to show the extent to which we suffer by this 
gas and the best mode of avoiding it. \Vc krjow from Bunsen, 
Playfair, and others, that the gases or smoke from iron furnaces con- 
tains about one-fourth of this gas, carbonic oxide ; but lately it has 
ceased to he necesstirily a nuisance, and has become so valuable that 
the heat obtained from its combustion is an important part of the 
savings at some establishments. We^ may well ask, ought it under 
any circumstances to be allowed to escape, or under what circum- 
stances? Carbonic oxide is invisible ; w’hen it escapes, no one knows 
it, and if it poisons, it is never blamed. It is a gas which must be 
looked after when we consider the best mode of thoroughly burning 
coal. It constitutes one important difference between fierce furnace 
fires and domestic fires. The domestic fire sends out neither the true 
black smoke nor carbonic oxide. 

From a sanitary, an economical, and an aesthetic point of view, we 
shall gain much by the removal of the carbon, and an additional gain 
will be obtained by removing the carbonic oxide. We are not, 
however, to suppose that all is then gained ; we are not entirely 
safe until we have removed the sulphurous acid. To effect this 
is not a problem which we can expect to solve rapidly. The sulphur 
gases collect wherever there is any obstruction to ventilation. 
Sometimes tlie smoke is retained in the town as certainly as if a 
firmament were put over it of impenetrable material. 

On a still day, with a clear sky and considerable cold, the smoke 
lies on Manchester until the streets become dark at midday. It is 
then that the acids are found painful to the eyes, bad to the taste, 
dangerous in the breathing. The blackness might be removed; what 
shall we do with the sulphur? It is the sulphui\acid8 which render 
the air and rain of Manchester so destructive to metals. Iron roofs 
will not remain there ; even houses cease rapidly to exist, and become 
old at an early period. The lime of the mortar becomes sulphate of 
lime, and the rain washes it away. The very stones decay under 
ihe constant action of acid, and tln^ bricks crumble more rapidly. 
Even in places less troubled with smoke we see the decay. The 
Parliament Houses, built to remain for ages, are rapidly before our 
eyes turning into plaster of Paris and Epsom salts. Probably some 
of the evil might be avoided. The finest buildings in London 
appear less handsome than flimsy structures in many continental 
cities. 

With us the peculiarity of “the climate is a great enemy. On 
certain days the acids rise readily ; but as a rule they fall. Great 
extremes of dryness and of rain are the best protectives, and during 
heavy showers the air of Manchester is not unpleasant to breathe, 
because the sulphur is carried down in the rain. 

The coal lorided here contains not less than one per cent, of sulphur, 
and one of sulphur makes three of vitriol. Some coals contain more. 
The amount of sulphur acids sent out is enormous ; it cannot be less 
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than 180 tons per day. The rain is acid. It falls on the living grass 
and puts the life oat. Young plants s! niggle agaiii.st it, but they cannot 
do HO long. We scarcely know how much of the beautiful and use- 
ful is destroyed l)y this acid. The fine arts can scarcely flourish in 
an atmosphere wliicli attacks without fear a great building which 
ought to remain sound for ceuturics. 

One of the foiemost printers of Lancashire told me that there 
were some colours wliich he found almost instantly to fade. They 
were frequently sent back upon his hands. He was annoyed to find 
that the French sent the same colours to the same markets without' 
the risk of having them returned. It was only after much time and 
loss that he found that the goods must not be allowed to pass through 
Manchester. One day was enough, but in some weather two hours 
wei’je sufficient for their deterioration. The colours imbibed a poison, 
and went off to die of it. He now sends such goods from his 
works without coming here, and he is as successful as his rivals in 
France. 

It must be remembered that even if we burn smoke colourless, this 
sulphur gas will remain, the rain will be equally acid ; but if we 
burn the smoke, no particles of carbon filled with vitriol will fall 
upon us. It will more readily diffuse. This seems to be the ex- 
perience, but it is matter for open discussion. 

We are told on one side that the sulphurous acid is decomposed by 
the carbon acid, and that the sul|)liur falls down with it in a solid state. 
I do not know if this is a fact, but if it be, the result will be that the 
sulphur will be very finely divided, and in that state be oxidised by 
the air and water, forming vitriol where it lies. It will not be less 
innocent, although it may change the sphere of its iniquities. This 
may explain why the black vegetation is so frequently very acid, as it 
most surely is often or always found to be. 

The only sure mode wo know of diminishing the amount of acid 
given out by chimneys is by burning less sulphur. This can be done 
perhaps to some extent by burning les.s coal, and burning it more 
economically ; next by not allowing the most sulphurous of the coals 
to bo burnt in large towns. Tliis latter is a birajde mode of doing 
some good, and cannot in all cases he considered too great a demand 
on manufacturers. 1 inquired of engineers the amounl of coal burnt 
per horse power per hour in the best and the most careless establish- 
ments, and was told that it varied from 3 to 15 lbs. I obtained other 
answers which went lower and higher, but enough if we know that 
coal is in many places burnt at a wasteful rate. This is a depart- 
ment concerning which I was not called on to speak, but it comes as 
a part of my subject. If we examine this carefully we shall find, 
in ail probability, that the aipount of heat we really use is trifling, 
whilst the coal is in amount enormous. A wasteful management of 
coal is the perpetration of a nuisance not justified by the exigencies 
of manufacturers, and the agents can scarcely plead that they are 
following a legitimate occupation. I shall say little of this; probably 
ihe change in tbia branch ^ bo more gradud than the destruction of 
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the blackness, buf we must not for|>;et it. A great thinker at the llinc 
said to me once : ‘The nation reminds me of a man wlio was left a gr« at 
barrel of wine for long use; lie pulled out the bung to fill his litile 
glass, and had sense to see that the most of the liquid ran oil' on 
the floor. * 

Tlie diminution of (lie amount of eoTil burnt in such a way as not 
to diminish the power will be a bone lit sanitary as well as economical. 
How fill* we have this in our hands it is not easy to say, but it is so to 
some extent, and it would he well if the subject were kept before us 
prominently. People inform us that the selfishness unci self-interest 
of manufacturers is sufficient for this. That is a theory which I 
never have found reason to believe in fully. The manufacturers are 
not more selfish than other men, and if they were, the most selfish 
man is often blind to his own interest. 

One of the effects of the combustion of coal is to remove from the 
air a certain amount of oxygen, putting in its place the gases and 
carbonaceous substances spoken of, along with coal ashes, which are 
in part carried upwards. The removal of the oxygen occurs only 
to a small extent, but it is perceptible, and in some cases consider- 
able. This deterioration of tiie air occurs most in places where there 
is most carbon floating, and where it is therefore least pleasant to 
open our windows. JN'ow, if there is less oxygen, we require the air 
to be renewed more frei{ucntly, ami this we cannot permit because of 
the blackness. The smoke acts like a prison wall and shut windows, 
and we cease to ventilate. Bad as the air luay be, it is better than 
that 'which w'c manufacture for ourselves by shutting our rpoms, which 
remain closed until the bedrooms of the liot'ds of all our towns become 
unpleasant to the .senses. It is the cu.'-tom to ventilate by (be doors from 
corridors only in London and elsewhere in hoteLs, lest the blacks should 
enter by the window, from wdiich (he freshest air comes. Private houvses 
suffer equally. The weavers of Spitalfields wxre glad to be able to 
open their w’indows wJien the establishments near began to burn their 
biack smoke, and this is a pow'erful argument against (ho opinion of 
those w^ho would attempt to sliow (hat the .sulpliur was the only 
thing to be feared. Bad tlie sulphur gases unquestionably are, but it 
is the carbon vdiicii causes the alarm of housewives and housemaids, 
and which prevents the needful change of air in our town houses* 

The oxygen w hich is removed from the air is the whole of the most 
active portion. It ha.H been called ozone and peroxide of hydrogen ; 
but, by whatever name, it is a soniediing always found in agreeable 
air. This is never found in Manchester. 

It is for medical men to consider what class of diseases may arise 
from this diminution of oxygen. Children suffer most in smoky towns 
we arc told, fhey have rapid circulation. They require much oxygen, 
and arc instinctively fond of fresh air. It seems to me that the 
analysis of the air shewing a diminution of oxygen, even forgetting 
the sulphurous acid, explains why children should suffer so much, 
and leads us to explain what Mr. Leigh has called “ The Massacre of 
the Innocents.*' 
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The defiflcncy of active oxidation is equal to a deficiency of power 
and of healthy stimulus. If so, we need not wonder that persons 
should seek artificial means of stimulus, nor why others should rather 
seek the less vii^orous oxidation of a town. 

r cannot doubt that we have here the reasons for a deterioration of 
race, spoken ol* by Dr. Morgan as visible amongst us. Our strength 
must be proportipnate to the amount of healthy oxidation. 

If by any method wc reduce the amount of floating blackness, we 
sliall increase the purity of the air of the town, increase the beauty 
of its buildings, and improve the appearance of the inhabitants; we 
shall enable the houses to be ventilated more thoroughly, and we 
shall diminish the intensity of those days of darkness that sometimes 
paralyse the whole community ; every day will be brighter, and, I 
think, happier to every inhabitant. 

If we diminish the sulphur by burning less coal, we shall diminish 
the amount of coal dust also, and these two points are not to be for- 
gotten, although the full combustion requires first, to be settled. 

And now we may look for a little at the means to be adopted for 
proinotincr the jiroposed change. I shall not speak of any of the 
methods of burning smoke. Some years ago the methods amounted 
to above twedve dozen ; there are more now. If I mentioned one or 
all methods, it would raise. up a feeding of rivalry which would not 
assist our deliberaiions. Hesitlo'; this 1 have not made such experi- 
ments on the ])raetieal Lmmijig <d‘ smoke as. would justify my 
discussion of the ^al•ious plans ; others know that portion by experi- 
ence. I have ob«erved for many Y(‘ars that the smoke can be burnt 
in some cases with ease, and, as I am inibrmed, with advantage. It 
must nol, however, be forgotten lliat many able men cannot burn it 
easily, and consider that in any case it is more expensive to produce 
it colonriess. When men have oj)i!iions so ditferent, I think we 
cannot do bettor than trust to the great Inw'^ of nature which we have 
learnt, and these seem to toacli that, iiotwith-tandijjg many failures, 
the smoko can bo made eolonrless. ainl that lli(‘ e>caping uiiburnt 
matter is a loss to the coiinn unity. 

There are some fires more ca^lly manngetl than others ; by degrees 
we shall probably learn to manage’ all. I reineinber persons making 
sixpence a day by breaking stones ; I was told lately of some that 
had attained such excdlema’ that their labour was worth seven and 
sixpence a day. A similar advance may take place among stokers, 
who may rise to bo higlily-skilled labourers. 

There may be men who see their way towards suddenly removing 
all the smoke of the country ; I have no such extravagant hope, but 
1 think a great deal may bo done at once, and the rest by degrees. 
We shall not succeed if our sympathy is altogether on the side of 
the non-innnufaciuiing public. 1 have been so much among manu- 
facturers that I know well the struggles they are sometimes com- 
pelled to make in order to please the public, and I know, also, that 
their own tastes are not satisfied with an impure atmosphere, whilst 
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they frequently take measures for its purification — greater at times 
than even the public has thought proper to require. 

It cannot be for the advantage of the country to oppress the groat 
coal consumers, but I believe it would be no disadvantage, and, on 
the contrary, a great boon if they were, with proper exceptions, 
compelled to work to a standard. It is an oppression, or is felt 
as such, when the rule differs in every community, or when in one 
place there Is great strictness, and, in another, utter care- 
lessness. 

I shall not attempt to say what that standard ought to be — ^it may 
probably begin low and rise from year to year. None of us would 
pretend to say what plans ought to benidopted, as every man mUst be 
free to use his own. Considering, however, the state of publib 
feeling, and the feeling even of manufacturers on the subject, I 
see no reason why the movement should be delayed ; 1 do, however, 
see abundant reason why it should be begun with extreme caution. 

One of the first questions will be, who is to begin the movement? 
It would probably be the cause of greatest pleasure in the country if 
the reform began with an association of manufacturers themselves. 
They are of necessity an enlightened body of men — they belong to 
the public, and desire for themselves and families pure air ; why 
do they not combine, and settle this question for themselves?' If the 
union for this purpose is pretty general and successful, they will find 
means to prosecute, those who are careless. I am not without hopes 
of seeing such a union. An attempt was at one time made, but 
there was an opinion that the difficulty of effecting the purpose was 
too great in many cases. This suggests at once a preliminary pre- 
caution in a digest of the principal inodes, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, which are known to us. Information is now easily diffused — it 
might spread among the community in a week; one might at least 
learn in wliat cases we should have forbearance, and when the 
authorities ought to prosecute rigorously. 

It would be a fine sight to see the manufacturers, whom many 
have so much blamed, and who, it must be confessed, have done, along 
with their good deeds, much mischief, foremost in the struggle for 
an improvement. 

A story came to me from an engineer and surveyor, which shoWs 
how they may gain directly. It was this, that from the opening 
of a certain coal pit there had been paid regularly one shilling per 
ton to persons who had control over the consumption of coal, and I 
can affirm that in these cases the amount of black smoke was such 
that even one in Manchester would not tolerate it for a moment. It 
was the interest of some one to destroy coal. 

If manufacturers do not begin to organise a system of btirniug, 
what will they do towards it ? Will they petition government to 
organise it for them ? Perhaps that might be a better method. 
we cannot doubt that municipal bodies have utterly failed to pro- 
duce any very important reform ; if it is rather UtopinA- to expect 
manufacturers to begin or to seek aid of the government In their 
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plans, is it so to Iiope that the gorernment shall seek the aid of the 
manufacturers? 

These are points on which many here will be able to give valuable 
opinions. 

It seems to mo that the question of nuisances generally arising 
from manufactoriiis is in a very unsatisfactory state. There is a very 
unhappy conflict of opinion between the manufacturers and those 
livii]g near them. Each of them deals in extremes. The distin- 
guished writer already quoted expressed one extreme by saying that 
the owners of factories had rendered the most beautiful of the 
islands of God’s creation unfit for human habitation, and converted 
its magnificent streams into poison even for the lowest fish, and 
that we could not expect to live in comfort until these men went 
forth into that darkness from which they issued. 

On the other hand, manufacturers, justly proud of the position 
they have attained, sometimes forget that they have destroyed 
a stream to save a very little trouble, and for as little reason rendered 
all the inhabitants of a street uncomfortable by polluting the air. 
The disputes relating to the existence of a nuisance seem to be car- 
ried on so that the verdict may be yes or no. There is, therefore, 
an assertion of pure innocence on one side and of great atrocity 
on the other. Each party must know that these assertions require 
modification, but from some peculiarity of the law, as I suppose, no 
middle course is considered. 

They act on one side nxs if no right to render the air or water im- 
pure exists, and the sligiitest offence must be punished. We must 
not carry such ideas to extremes ; we cannot live a minute without 
rendering the air impure, and we cannot live inland for a day with- 
out more or less affecting the purity of the rivers. It is a question 
of degree. When we come to manufactures, we are obliged to intro- 
duce a new question — namely, expense. Now we cannot afford — rich 
as the nation may be, we cannot afford — to destroy manufactures in 
order to preserve the beauty of our fields, or prevent a village of busy 
people from growing up because it will destroy a few pounds of fish. 
Wo must remember that in nearly all such cases there must be a com- 
promise between two interests. It is, however, quite clear that there is 
to be found occasionally a small work in a position rendering many per- 
sons most uncomfortable williont doing to the coinmunity an equiva- 
lent benefit, and large works, relying on their magnitude, doing evil 
without fear, and not from necessity. I believe if we were to con- 
sider all these questions from a wider point of view than is done, we 
khould arrive at the truth. The truth is, in my belief, carefully kept 
from the courts. Even the most honourable men have their evidence 
so mixed with that of others, that the truth tliey speak is unseen. 
If the simple facts were told, namely — that there was some impurity, 
and that it could or would not be avoided entirely — ^wo should be able 
then to begin where at present most trials end. We should be able 
to make the best compromise permitted between health, wealth, and 
ameuity* . 
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The compromise does take place in a way, in spite of all attempts 
to the contrary, but it is severely obstructed, as I think, by the 
extreme views taken by both sides. ^Ve lose by these means ihe 
advnnta.£;'e of tlic co-operation of men who would willingly aid s nii- 
tary rofbrin, but arc compelled by the attitude of others formallN to 
oppose. They appear at lirst much to blame, but they have no other 
resource. 

I do hope that in this spirit the purification of the air from smoko 
and of our rivers from corruption will be at onco undertaken. 
If you do so, success is most probable. I'lio question of smoko 
is more easily managed than many others. Some of tlie most 
important problems of sanitary reform relate to the purificatiou 
of filthy dens, which can never be rendered habitable until educa- 
tional problems, far more .important than sanitary, and far more 
neglected, shall have been solved. 

But with the management of smoke we have no such fear arising 
from the ignorance of those who have the work to do. The work is 
to be done by men of education. The great smoke-makers, if not all 
educated at universities, are trained to think vigorously on all the 
important affairs of practical life. We cannot despair of them, for if 
we did, we should despair of Immaiiity itself. 1 believe we require 
only to bring forward the subject in a proper manner, to produce 
proper plans, and to aot with such watchfulness that it will be seen 
not to be a matter of indifference. If they sec that the public take a 
great interest in their success, tliey will, as I believe, be glad to 
further any well-organised movement for the great object in view. 


On the Composition of the Smoke from FactorieSy compared 
with that from Dwelling Houses ; (aid on their respective 
action upon Vegetation and Health. Bg F. Ceace 
Calvert, Pli.I)., F.K.S. 

H aving noticed in the programme of^subjects to bo discussed in 
the third 'Department the question, ‘‘How far smoke and tlko 
j/Foducts of combustion nra injurious to Iicaltli,” I have ventured to 
bring the following remarks on* this important subject before this 
meeting. 

The action of the products of the distillation of coal upon vegeta- 
tion varies a great deal, according to (he circumstances under whiclv 
they have been produced. Thus the, products of the perfect combus- 
tion of coals may bo represented by carbonic acid and water, with 
small quantities of nitrogen and sulphurous acid, all of wJiich are invisi- 
ble gases, and, except sulphurous acid, have no action on vegetation. 
But if coals are introduced into a gas retort and heat bo applied, the 
products given off are numerous, chemists Iiavi ng already isolated 
and * characterised more than thirty distinct substances, many of 
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which are most destructive to both animal and vegetable life, being 
highly |)oisoiu)iis wlieii administered in even minute quantities. 
Therefore the pi- xluets obtainnhle from coals vary enormously accord- 
ing to the cireiimstaiices under which they are produced. The above 
Bliitement will enable us bet(('r to understand the irature of what is 
commonly chUcmI “smoke,” and the reasons why it varies so con- 
siderably in composition. Thus, the smoke issuing from the chimneys 
of j)rivato dwellings may bo considered on th<^ wliole as beloiiging to 
the class wherci {)or]ect combustion occni’s, for (he gases (carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, ami sulphurous acid), as they emerge from the 
chimney, carry with them only n small qiiaiUify of the most volatile 
hydro-carbons which are giv(*n olf, and ibis only tikes place at the 
time and shortly after the coals arc fn'shly added to the fire, the less 
volatile products being comhuised in the fine of the ehiinney, forming 
what is called soot; hut as soon as tiie volatile products (which are 
characterised by burning with flame when coals are put on the fire 
at first) are consumed, the carbonaceous mass which remains in the 
fireplace may bo considered as undergoing perfect combustion, and 
emitting, as stated above, only gases having little or no action on 
vegetation or man, especially when they become diffused in the 
atmosphere. 

But the results of burning coals under steam boilers employed in 
our large factories are very difi’ereiit. 

1st. Because coals are constantly being added to the mass in com- 
bustion, and there is not coiisequenlly tliat cessation of the distilla- 
tion of tarry products, above stated as taking place in the fireplaces of 
private dwellings, and it follows that the products of perfect com- 
bustion which are generated near the grates of the fireplaces in 
factory furnaces are constantly mixed with a considerable quantity of 
tarry substances produced by the distillntioii of coals through their 
imperfect combustion. 

2ud. As stated above, in the chiminws of our dwellings the 
draught is such as to permit many of the iinpcTlbct ]»roduc(s of com- 
bustion, or most of the tarry produeJs, to e<Mulense ; whilst in the 
tall chimneys erected in our factories I lie draught is such as to carry 
out from them the above noxious volatih* j>r'Mlurt'«^ and as many of 
them will easily condense into li(pu<ls and solids when they come 
into contact with a cold atmosphere, they cannot diffuse nor be 
carried fiir before they fall upon plants aiul other bodies existing in 
the neighbourhood of such chimneys, and as many of the tarry pro- 
ducts are highly poisonous to plants, they affect vegetation in a vary 
marked manner. 

3rd. Black smoko ” is a mixture of the products of the imperfect 
combustion of coal with carbon in a high state of division. The 
sedid particles of carbon when floating in the atmosphere become, 
like all solids, centres of aUraction for fluids, and thereby assist in 
the condensation of the liquid and poisonous products above men- 
tioned, and. help to carry and fix thorn on the surrounding vegetatioii, 
which is characterised by a deposit of such products upon the surface 
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of the leaves and bark of plants, a deposit which prevents that free 
contact with the elements of the atmosphere which is so essential to 
their health and growth; for, as most persons are aware, plants absorb 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, from which their carbon is derived, 
and they reject oxygen and watery vapour. Further, the intensity 
of these actions is in exact ratio with tlie intensity of light, so that 
when “ black smoke” is produced in large quantities, it interferes with 
the rays of light arriving on the surface of the earth, and thereby affects 
vegetation materially. It appears to me that the above facts give an 
explanation of the difference of the activity of vegetation observed 
in London, as compared with that witnessed in Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, See. I am well aware that the vegetation in 
these towns may be slightly affected by the larger proportion of sul- 
phurous acid which the smoke issuing from the factory chimneys 
contains, as compared with the quantity of sulphurous acid produced 
by the consumption of a better class of coals in London ; but sul- 
phurous acid, like all gases, has such a high diffusive power, and the 
mass of air with which it mingles is so considerable, owing to the 
high temperature at which it leaves the top of the chimneys, that 
although it may somewhat affect vegetation, still I consider its action 
is comparatively small in })roportion to the injury effected by the 
fixation of “ black smoke ” or soot upon plants, &c., as described 
above. 

The comfort which the inhabitants of our large manufacturing 
towns would derive from the perfect combustion of the fuel in our 
large mills, works, &c,, no one can venture to deny, at all events fts 
a matter of health. An opinion can be formed by comparing th0 
state of the atmosphere in large towns, like Manchester, on the 
Sabbath, as compared with that which is witnessed on the other days 
of the week. It is hardly necessary to add that it is on record In 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, that menu* 
facturers can effect a saving of 15 or 20 per cent, by burning their 
smoke ; and it is most painful to reflect that after such weighty evi- 
dence has been adduced by many of the leading manufacturers of 
Manchester, such as Messrs. Bazley, J. Whitworth, Henry Houlds- 
worth, &c., before a Committee of the House of Commons some 
twenity years ago, we should still live in such a noisome, unsightly, 
and unwholesome atmosphere as we breathe in this city ; and it is 
pt^lnful also to witness how Acts of Parliament are put on one side 
when they are to be carried out and enforced by local authorities, 
who are often, in such cases, the offenders, and at the same tube 
the autboritiea called upon to inflict flnes and punishment. 
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Ifow can the Pollution o f Rivers by the Refuse and Sewage of 
Towns be best preventcd‘f By Stevenson Macadam, Pjh. D., 
F.Jl.S.E., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry^ Surgeons^ Hall^ 
Edinburgh. 

T he importance of the subject of the pollution of rivers, and the 
means which can be adopted for the prevention of such pollution, 
may bo best denoted by the fact that the Council of the Social 
Science Association have appointed the topic os one of the special 
subjects for discussion at this congress. The attention of Parliament 
has been repeatedly directed to the question, and the subject has 
engaged much attention both in England and in Scotland. On several 
occasions Royal Commissions have been appointed, which have taken 
the evidence of many parties competent to express an opinion on the 
subject, and which have also investigated the question for themselves, 
and have written and published several valuable reports. I can 
hardly hope to supply much fresh matter for llie consideration of 
those who arc specially conversant with the subject, but having had 
much experience in the examination of river waters in Scotland, and 
the discharges from public works and towns into such, and knowing 
that the whole subject is one which is all the better for being tho- 
roughly ventilated, I will venture to lay some remarks before the 
i^opartmeut, in the hope that these may lead to discussion, and 
j^hd to disseminate a knowledge of the leading points among those 
#bo.. may not have paid that attention to the subject which its 
importanoe deserves. 

The question must be looked at from a broad platform. We must 
take neither the narrow view that commercial interests and town 
conveniences are unduly to interfere with the health and comfort of 
their neighbours, nor the equally narrow view that the private inte- 
rests of the individual shall be considered as of paramount importance 
to the commercial interests of the country. The proper spirit in 
which to approach the subject is in the words of the Ro^al Coihmis- 
sipn granted in 1865, which was to inquire “ How far the present 
use of rivers or running waters in England, for the purpose of car- 
rying off the sewage of towns and populous places, and the refuse 
arising from industrial processes and manufactures, can bo prevented 
without risk to the public health, or serious injury to such processes 
ond manufactures; and how far such sewage and refuse can be 
utilised or got rid, of, otherwise than by discharge into rivers or 
running waters, or rendered harmless before reaching them.” 

The observations I shall make will be general, though during the 
discussion of the subject the opinions I -express will be derived 
maiidy from observations made by me on three Scottish streams — 
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(1) the Leven, which is contaminated by public works; (2) the 
■yTater of Leith, which is contaminated by public works in its upper 
parts, and by town sewage at the lower parts; and (3) the Nortli 
Esk, which is influenced by discharges from ])ublic works and by 
sewage, alternately. Now, the pollution of rivers may be. regarded 
as principally derived from (1) mining pursuits, (2) manufacturing 
operations, and (3) house sewage. The mining discharges consi'^t 
principally of much red ochry matter, which presents a muddy 
* aspect, and which often contains so much red oxide of iron, as to 
influence the colour and appearance of large bodies of water. These 
ochry discharges are principally derived from coal wastes. The 
manufacturing operations are of various kinds. There are first tho 
discharges from chemical works, which consist of the drainage of waste 
heaps and other accumulations of refuse, the residues of iodine stills, 
and other otoeratioiis where the lye products are of little or no chemical 
use. The discharges from paper-mills consist mainly of solutions 
containing more or less alkaline matter, and the fine fibre of rag 
and esparto. The discharges from paraffine oil-works consist of 
much water used as condensing water, and which is often impreg- 
nated with paraffine oils; as likewise of the acid and soda liquors 
obtained in the rectification of the crude paraffine oil. Among other 
works which pollute our streams arc distilleries, which throw off 
much dreg — a yellow thickish liquid, with a sour taste and odour, 
and very offensive; and whicli, when passed into a stream, tends' to 
pntrifv and evolve gjises into tho heiglibonring atmosphere. In the 
latter respect, the distillery discharge agree?* more with house sewage 
than with strict chemical refuse. The house sewage and street 
drainage is the most active form of impurity which is passed into 
our rivers, and is the most deleterious, in a health point of view, to 
a locality or neighboiirliood. All towns and larger villages tend to 
drain into the nearest stream, and many rivers receive the sewage 
from several fown.s. d he evil i.s one of modern date, and it is no 
answer to the question of j)oIlution to say that such did not influence 
our forefathers. The j)ol!ution did not exist in their days to the 
extent it now does, i'lie organic matter in sewage is in a condition 
most liable to change and ])ass into ])utrefaction, and is sufficiently 
concentrated to be capable of imparting this putrefying element to tho 
streams wh^h it may ent^ r. In this re.speei, sewage differs from the 
discharges from mine^ and many chemical work.«, and other manu- 
factories. Thus, a stream having many paper-works on its banks, and 
having discharged thereinto much liquid containing organic matter, 
docs not putrefy or exhah) noxious gases, provided the water is in 
motion; but a stream containing no larger a proportion of organic 
matter than that derived from house sewage has the tendency to 
putrefy. I give tlic J^cven Water as an example of a stream in- 
fluenced by manufacturing operations, but whieii does not putrefy ; 
the Water of Leith, in its upper parts, as an illustration of the same 
nature, and in tlie lower ‘parts as an instance of the putrefying sew- 
age element; and the North Esfc, 'Vfhich does not exhale noxious 
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gases at districts where it is influenced by discharges from public 
works ; but at places such as Penicuik, Lasswade, and Dalkeith, 
where the sewuLre element decidedly predominates, putrefaction 
ensues, and the foul gases are exhaled into the atmosphere. This 
distinction in tlio quality and nature of the respective discharges 
must be distinctly observed in all inquiries on the subject. 

Whilst all the discharges into rivers from mills and towns, as a rule, 
rcndei* the water unfit for drinking purposes and other dietetic uses, 
and more or less aflect the stream in its fishing interests, yet there is 
this great difference in the organic matter : when derived from public 
works, such as paper-mills, it is not putrcsciblc in a running stream ; 
but when obtained from sewage, it is highly putrescible when dis- 
charged into a stream, and not only changes itself and evolves gases 
into tlie neighbouring atmosphere, but acts like a torch to influence 
the decomposition of other organic matters. I'lie influence of dis- 
charges from public works and house sewage upon streams are — 
1st, on the general appearance of the watei*, which in a chemical 
stream is often very black and inky in a-peet, whilst in a sewage 
stream the water is not so foul in colour; 2n(U on the saline and 
organic constituents of the water, which arc much increased, espe- 
cially in the pioportion of common salt in solution and of active 
organic matter; Mrd, on the gaseous constitueuts dissolved in the 
WiUer, wliere instead of alK>ut per cent, of oxygen, as occurs in 
good spring or river water, wo have the ])ro})oriion sinking to less 
than 1 per cent., and the delicii'iicy of this and other gases supplied 
by the gases which constitute* the lu'iid (‘xhalations from decomposing 
matter; 4tli, on the hed of the stream, where foul deposits are formed, 
and whicli, putrefying, give rise to noxious gaseous emanations. No 
such deleterious gas as suli)hurettcd hydrogen is met with in quantity; 
indeed, in the greater number of inslaiiocs, tliat gas — often taken as 
the chief danger and the index of impurity — i> not there at all, but 
other gases are present which possess more deleterious properties on 
animal life; and which, 5th, influence the atmosphere of the neigh- 
bourhood. As a secondary result of the flow of sewage in streams, 
there is a ra[)id growth of those forms of animal and vegetable life 
characteristic of sewage in the bed oi’ the stream,- which entangle 
much filth, and being rapidly broken up, the debris is carried into pools 
or sluggish places, and there putrefies and exhales gases iff a noxious 
nature. 

Tile prevention of the pollution of our streams and running waters 
ougiit to be carried out as far as practicable. In fact, irrespective 
of the health of the neighbourhood, tlierc is the appearance of the 
polluted water, which must, like a smoky atmosphere, have a lowering 
influence upon the animal si^irits. The smoky air and dirty water are 
twin sisters in this respect. 

The mining discharges may bo arrested in part by passing the water 
into rccoiviug-tanks, as at lead mines ; but in greater part, as in the 
case of och^ water from .c^>ftl wastes, the material can scarcely bo 
arrested, but is removed from ithe water in time as it becomes de- 
posited on the stones in the bed of tlie stream. As for manufacturing 
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discharges, it sliould be imperative that all practicable means be adopted 
for the arrestment of any polluting material. The terms of the Royal 
Cpmmission, in I860, arc explicit in indicating that the prevention of 
such discharges into streams should be considered in a way that such 
prevention shall be “ without risk to the public health or serious injury 
to such processes and manufactures.'' The law of Scotland in I’egard 
to the discharge of material into rivers by public work^ appears to be 
too stringent in this respect, as during the i*ccent trial of the North 
Esk case, the law was laid down by the learned judge to be that the 
millowner» “ are entitled to use tfic water in any way they like, as it 
passes through their property, subject only to certain conditions. Now, 
these conditions are, that they shall send down the water to their neigh* 
hours below undiminished in quantity, and unimpaired in quality/’ It 
was explained that this meant undiminished in quantity by anything 
except its natural and primary uses by the persons on its banks;” and 
further, that no unnecessary or artificial impurity shall be put into 
the stream, so as thereby to diminish the purity of the water as it 
passes to the proprietors or the inhabitants below.” Chemical dis- 
charges are generally more or less poisonous to ’fish, and those from 
paradlne oil-works are extremely deadly in this respect. Occasionally 
the bye products of chemical manufactories arc useful in streams, in- 
stead of hurtful. Thus, chloride of manganese was discharged for 
many years from the woiks of St. Rollox into the river Clyde, with 
the beneficial effect of disinfecting the sewage of Glasgow, which 
finds its way into the river, which really .forms the main sewer of 
Glasgow. This discharge was stopped, and the sewage was a greater 
nuisance than before. Considering the state of some of ojir rivers 
and streams in manufacturing districts, it is a question how far it 
would not be advisable to hand over certain rivers to the manufac- 
turing interests of the country, and thus to localise the public works 
which are liable to discliarge impure matters, as it is almost vain to 
expect to render some rivers sufficiently pure for primary purposes. 
But it should always bo a condition that the operations carried on in 
these works, and the discharges therefrom, shall not be prejudicial to 
the health of the neighbourhood, and where the works are near or in 
a town, that the discharges shall be carried past the town in properly 
constructed pipes or conduits. Much may be done for the aiTestment 
of impure discharges from public works. The working up of the 
chloride of manganese into oxide of manganese by the chemical 
manufacturer, the boiling down and utilising of strong soda liquors 
by tbe paper-maker, and the arrestment of hydrochloric acid vapour 
under the Alkali Act, are instances alike of the success of such me^ures 
and the desire of our manufacturers to ado^t all practicable plana* 
The Alkali Act, under the chemical supervision of Dr* Angus Smith, 
is probably the most successful Act in working order* 

The arrestment and utilisation of all chemical discharges mast be 
done at or near the works. As to sewage, it may \>e safely stated that 
it is absolutely necessary it should be arrested from passing into our 
rivenu We cannot hope, in carrying out sanitary measures fyv 
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purpose, that the material can he on the spot; but we must 

provide means for carrying away such from the immediate centres 
of population. The injury done to the rivers, especially those which 
are slow-running and allow matters to become stagnant, might be 
avoided to some extent by the cesspool system ; but such a plan really 
increases the evil by lodging in the neighbourhood of dwellings much 
noxious matter. Indeed, the worst phase of the sewage question 
is when the ordinary sewage is supplemented by the cesspools. 
No confidence should therefore be placed in intermediate cesspools. 
They are hotbeds of decomposing organic matter, and they are use- 
less, and worse than useless, in a health point of view. There are 
very few of them in Glasgow, though there are many in Edinburgh 
and in Manchester. The adoption of the cesspool system, therefore, 
for the retention of the more solid matter, *would be a step in the 
wrong direction. Attempts have been made to utilise the sewage by 
subsidence. At Edinburgh, the Craigentiiily Burn, before it reaches 
the meadows, is diverted at times into shallow ponds, where the more 
solid parts subside, and the liquid is run off. These ponds are 
very unsightly, but they yield much manure sludge, which is dis- 
tributed over a large vegetable garden, which supplies Edinburgh 
with rhubarb aud other vegetables in season. It is manifest that the 
liquid sewage is not thus arrested, and that much impurity is left still 
in the water, so that it is only a partial remedy for the evil. Chemical 
agents hare been used for precipitating sewage impurities. Lime 
and alum sludge arc the principal agents; but practically there is a 
difficulty in the more solid part separating as a sediment, and an 
equal difficulty in drying or getting the material into marketable con- 
dition. Moreover, the manure possesses few fertilising properties, 
and consequently is of little raanurial value. Disinfectants and anti- 
septics have been used to keep down the noxious qualities of sewage ; 
but these constitute only time remedies. 

The most successful method for the utilisation of sewage is* by 
irrigation. Indeed, it is the only system which can be adopted by 
those inland towns which discharge sewage into rivers ; and its 
adoption ought to be compulsory, whether it will pay or not. For 
generations this plan has been adopWd in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and the success which has accrued there in a monetary 
point of view has been often cited. The land there was worth little 
or nothing — certainly not more than a few shillings an acre, and it 
was rendered so valuable as to be worth £20, £30, and £40, or more, 
per ac^re. Other places can show also satisfactory results. There 
can be no doubt of the profitable nature of the operations when the 
liquid can be readily taken to the ground, as at Edinburgh, where 
the main sewer is a burn which comes dow'ii to the meadows, and 
there are no pipes or culverts, but simply open ditolies, and where 
the distribution is of the rudest kind ; but there the water stagnates 
in the ditches, and no care is taken to purify the water through the 
soil. The sewage simply runs over the ground as a shallow etreami 
so thitt only part b arrested, and the water is still foul when it falls 
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again into the burn and is conveyed to the sea. Moreover, on Sun- 
days there is no irrip:ation^ and in winter it is oidy partial, so that 
much pure se\vage then passes right into the sea. It is manil’est tliai 
what is done at Craigcutiiiny is simply to make the most of the 
ground, and the main object is not the j)uritication of tlie water. The 
crop is entirely grass of a very succulent nature, and it has nev(U' 
been successfully dried and converted into hay. It has been used 
entirely for the feeding of the milch cows in Edinburgh. When the 
rinderpest came and nearly cleared out the byres of Edinburgh, 
* which contained about 2,000 cows, and, for a time at least, left only 
300 or 400, the results were that the demand for the irrigated grass 
decreased, and the meadows have not recently realised nearly their 
former prices. It is quite clear that the conditions of the ground 
and the mode of working at Craigeiilinny should not be allowed in 
inland districts. To take or not to take, to utilise or throw away 
the sewage matter at will,%’ould not much improve the condition of 
our rivers. All tlic li(]iiid mu.''t he utilised at all seasons, excepting 
in the ease of Hood waters; and liere, I think, is one of the practical 
difficulties of the irrigation scheme — viz., the providing of snllicicnt 
land in the neighbourhood of towns, so as to enable the operation^ to be 
carried out without detriment to other towns, and yet sufieiently far 
away as not to interfere with the natural expansion of (he town itself 
in its subsequent building operations. It is true that the larger 
towns are caj^able of paying for tlie transmission of the sewage to 
some distance, and can provide the necessary pumping arrangements. 
Under any circumstances, tfic distribution of sewage over the laud 
iftust be carried out by properly constructed drains and pipes, and 
not by foul ditches, as at Craigentinny. I am in liopes that not- 
withstanding the outlay in connection with each place and town, the 
system of irrigation may pay, although on this point I am not so 
sanguine as many of those who have devoted much attention to 
the subject ; but pay or not pay, the inland towns which dischai’ge 
liquid sewage must carry out the system. 

As to sea-hoard towns, or those within reasonable distance from 
the sea, it is a question how far land irrigation sliould be carried out. 
By running the sewage into the sea, we at least feed the seaweeds, 
and these iu their turn feed the fish, and thus a return is got. Such 
a plan of pouring the sewiige into the sea is being carried out by a 
part of the sewage of Edinburgh at this very moment, and the works 
will be shortly ready. The latter consideration of sea irrigation has 
been forced upon me for several reasons — 1st. Whilst irrigation on 
the land is the jfsser of two evils, it being much better to have 
irrigated meadows than stagnant rivers with tliefr foul exhalations, 
yet this is a question of health. The irrigated meadow is not so healthy 
as ordinary pasture land. The ground is swampy at times, and the 
plan is in direct opposition to drainage. Moreover, in testing the air 
over the Craigentinny Meadows, I find mu8h organic matter ; but 
part of this may be the result of the wasteful expenditure of the 
sewage on these meadows. 2nd. When irrigation is carried but 
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successfully, and the water is improved, there is little hope that the 
water will be lit lor primary purposes. Jt will be always more or 
loss impure; and when mingled with the stream, lh ugh much better 
than before, yet ii is still contaminated ; and for dietetic use the water 
must always be open to susj)icion, though lhe*oxidising influence of 
the oxygen dissolved in the water will tend to remove the remaining 
impurities, urd. The irrigating system naturally tends to influence 
ilic juirity of the well waters and spring Avaters of the district. •The 
ol»j(‘Ct of th(i irrigation is, that the AA'ater shall soak down through Iho 
soil, and leave, llio impurities near the surface ; but the water will 
still retain and (any down some impurities, and feed tlie wells with 
such. The passage tbrougb the ground tends to oxidise this matter; 
but still my experience in lini examination of well waters which have 
been influenced liy surface drainage, wbieli is (dos(*ly allied to irriga- 
tion, has shown ll’io tl^ tl\e water d<3es retain the impurities, though 
transmitted llirongli tin* soil for some di.stanee, 

I know that tbe^e are })oints of difference of opinion, and I state 
them so as to direct the attention of Lord Robert Montagu, Mr, 
Rawliiison, and otlicr gentbanen in ti e disonsdon of them. 1 would 
also observ(3 that the only crop wliieh ha< b(‘cn Miccessfully raised by 
(he irrigating sy>tom lias beiui grass. I am avvairo that land periodi- 
cally covered by sewage* water has lx (*n used for the growth of other 
crops, but the gra^s is llie principal crop. Dilficulties have been 
experienced iirusing up this grass as fodder. At Edinburgh, milch 
cows only cat it, and when they tell off in numbers, the value of the 
grass correspondingly decreased. Jt is not suitable, from its succu- 
lent nature, for fectling animabs of burden or labour, such as horses. 
The succulenty of the grass likewi.se imposes a difficulty in making 
hay in the ordinary way of uir-diying, and it is questionable if any 
artificial mcan.^ of drying (he grass, and thus making hay, would 
ever p^y. For the «eame reason — viz., the succulent nature of the 
grass — there is a liindnince, or at least a limit, to tlie transport of 
the gras.**, e-spccially in summer weather, as ii is liable to ferment, 
sour, and putrefy. These remarks arc not offered as insuperable 
objections to the irrigation scheme, but as worthy of the consideration 
of those gentlemen who will take part in the discifssion. Though 
not so sanguine as to the success of the scheme in detail as many of 
my friends, I firmly believe that the natural law is that, whilst the 
vegetable kingdom feeds the animal, the animal refuse shall feed 
the vegetable, and am well aware that the sewage of a town repre- 
sents the value of the food commodities which have entered, been 
paid for, aud^, been consumed by that town — minus the good work 
and force which human and other animal labour has derived from 
such. 

Now, the question remains as to the best plan of carrying out the 
scheme or schemes for the utilisation of the sewage of our large towns, 
iiud how the details can be best worked out. 1 believe that the local 
authorities, municipal and other, are generally anxious for the wel- 
fare of the people ; but they require direction, and often they are 
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hindered in the good work by their constituencies, and thus they 
require to *be nerved into activity by the pressure of a superior 
Board. The sewage question will be best worked out by local autho- 
rities, under direction and control of a i;oyal commission, or under 
government inspectors. AYe are too free in this country in public 
health matters. For Scotland we have the Police Improvement Act, 
which i ^ intended for the welfare of small as well as large villages 
and* towns ; but, unless the majority of tlie ratepayers express a 
desire to be taxed for carrying out its measures, the Act is a dead 
letter. Sanitary measures should be compulsory and not optional. 
In discussing this question I have ])urposely refrained from making 
special allusion to the state of the Mcdlock, th(3 Irk, and the Irwell, 
as they flow through jManehestcr, hut these streams do not appear to 
me to be pure water. It would bo b(‘tter tliat steie attention was 
directed to the sanitary condition of these sti*ams, hut I leave the 
application of this great question of the sewerage and streams of 
Mancliester to those wlio are more conversant with the district than 
I can pretend to be. 


ADULTEPATIOX OF FOOP. 


What Legislative or other Measures should he employed more 
effectually to j)revent the Adulteration of Food By Alfrei> 
Hill, M.D., Borough Analyst, and Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Toxicology at Sydenham College, Bb^ningham. 

A mong the many problems in Social Science which have engaged 
the attention of scientific men and the legislature, and which as 
yet remain unsolved, may he classed the question of the adulteration 
of food, and it is only a deep conviction of llio importance of the 
subject, and of the great desirability of opcnii^g it np for discussion, 
which has decide<l me to read a short paper on the subject. 

The commercial, physiological, and chemical aspects of the ques- 
tion are pretty well understood, thanks to the researches and pub- 
lished works of Accum, Mitchell, Normandy, Ilassall, Payon, and 
others, and though science has been impressed into the service of 
falsification, and great ingenuity has been displayed in the practice of 
such, deception, yet science, in the hands of the microscopical and 
chemical expert, has been also, in most cases, equal to the task of 
detection and exposure. 

It is not, however, with the kinds of adulteration, or the methods 
of its detection, that I propose to treat. We may at once admit 
that adulteration is still a common practice ; that it is capable of 
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being diacovered, as a rule, by means already alluded to; that it is 
fraudulent, and in a variety of ways injurious, and it then remains 
for us to inquire, why in these days of advancement it still exists as 
heretofore, and why it is not suppressed. Is not common law able 
to reacli it ? Is there not a special Act of parliament passed with a 
view to its suppression ? Tlic answer to both these questions is Yes; 
but, in this matter as in every othei-, V/liat is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business,” and in this trite axiom lies the essence of the 
whole question of failure. Neitlier tlie common law nor the special 
Act has provided for llie appointment of ollicors to take action, and 
the result is that bolli remain a dead letter. Tlie appointment of 
analysts in cerlain towns may have, and I believe has luid, a beneficial 
deterrent ctlect, but this deterrence is only partial, and is not that 
full measure of good wbieh is rcasomibly to be expected .from a 
special Act of parliament* ])asse(l with the important object of pro- 
tecting the pocket and the liealth of the coininunity. 

In order to understand tli<» unsatisfactory state of tliis adulteration 
question as it at present stands, it will be neecssary to glance over 
the clauses of the Act brought in by j\Ir. Scholeficld, and passed in 
the year 18 f(), entitled “ An Act lor preventing the Adulteration of 
Ai'ticles of Food or Drink.” It is six years since this Act was passed, 
and owing to its inoperative ebaraeter, tlie practice of adulteration 
may be considered to be in mucli the same state now as it was then. 
Abundant evidence was taken by the Committee of the House of 
Commons to jn-ovc that a<lulteralion was carried tin to an immense 
extent; and that sncli was the conviction in the minds of the mem- 
bers of that committee is shown by the ])reamble to the Bill, of which 
the following is the opening seiittMieo : “ Whereas the practice of 
adulterating articles of food and drink for sale in fraud of Her Ma- 
jesty’s guhjects, am! to the great Iiuii of their liealth, requires to be sup- 
pressed by mori^elfcctual laws than those which are now in force,” &c. 
From this paragraph one is pn'pan.nl to i‘xpee( that the clauses of tho 
Act would be of a really useful, practical eharaeter, and that at length, 
after great research, ex[>eiiditiire of money, time, and trouble, the 
taking down of voluminous evidence, and, lastly, the actual passing 
of the Bill, a means was obtained by wliieli the monster abuse 
Avould be at least scotched if not killed. Let us, by referring to some 
of the clauses, see bow far the hope is likely to be realised. Of tho 
fourteen clauses of the Act, only the first, second, fourth, fifth, and 
fourteenth need occupy our attention. 

The first clause provides that “ Evciy person who shall sell any 
article of food or drink with which to the knowledge of such person, 
any ingredient or jnaterial injurious to the health of persons eating 
or drinking such artielo has been mixed, and every person who shall 
sell as pure or unadulterated any article of food or drink which is 
adulterated or not pure, shall for every such offence on a summary 
conviction ” ‘‘ forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding five pounds ” 
and costs, and if any person so convicted shall after wairds commit 
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the like offence, it shall be lawful for such justices "to cause sucli 
offender’s name, place of abode, and offence to be published at ihe 
expense of such offender in such newspaper or in such other manner 
as to such justices shall seem desirable.” This clause presents many 
difficulties in the way of suppressing adulternfion. The words ‘Ho 
the knowledge of such person” constitute the first difficulty, because of 
the impossibility in the majority of cases of proving that the seller has 
such knowledge ; and though he may have no such knowledge from 
actual observation, he may yet have such a knowledge as is furnislied 
by the reasoning faculty. For instance, a grocer may not have seen 
wheaten flour put into tlie mustard lie sells, but from his acquaintance 
with the fact that lie is selling ground mnstard at less than lialf the 
published market priec of the inii'^tard seeds from wliich it is made, 
he must be morally con vi need, in other words, he must by logical 
inference know, that the article is adulterated. Yet under this clause 
he would be able to plead ignorance and escape pnnisliment, and so 
in all cases where the artiede is manufactured by one person and sold 
by another. But in ca>c fraud sliouhl not have sufKcicnt chance of 
escape in this requirement, it i^^ next insi>ted upon that the substance 
added shall be injurious to licalth. Here is a distinct departure 
from the spirit of the definition of adniKnation ; a new meaning is 
given to the term, and any amount of latitude left for the devedopment 
of the “glorious uncertainty of the law.” According to Johnson 
ailulteration is “ corruption by foreign admixture,” and there is no 
reference to the substance added being injurious to lieaitli, and though 
further on in the clause it is prohibited to sell as pure or unadulterated 
any article which is not pure, yet judicial persons frequently regard 
injurious mixtures alone as adulterations, and hence prosecutions 
have failed. Then, again, as to what is injurious or not, is open to 
much difference of opinion, and adds still more to the uncertainty of 
any prosecution succeeding. I consider that the onlv fhir definition 
of adulteration is that wdiieh I have quoted, and wdiicn is more hilly 
expressed in that of Dr. Hassall, who says, “It consists in the inten- 
tional addition to an artieje, for the purposes of gain or deception, of 
any substance or substances the presence of which is not acknow- 
ledged in the name under whicli the article is sold.” It is evident 
that an Act for the prevention of adulteration ought, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of framing a good definition, to contain a simple and 
clear definition of adulteration. This clause provides lastly for the 
publication of the name of an offender on a second conviction. It is 
quite a chance whether a second conviction will' he obtained, the 
difficulties of obtaining a fir.H being very great, and it becomes a 
question whether exposure should not be jnadc to follow on the first 
offence. The custom in France is to seize the adulterated article, to 
fine and imprison the offender, to close his shop during the imprison- 
ment, and to publish on his own shutters' his name, offence, and 
punishment. A few cases of this sort would be highly calculated to 
put a stop to adulteration* ^ 
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The defects of this clause may bo thus summed up ; 

Zst. The necessity of proving a knowledge of the aduUerat;io^ on 
. the, part of the seller. , 

2nd* The apparent if not real requirement that the sabstaoco 
added shall bo of an injurious character. 

Srd. The postponement of the publication of the offender’s name till 
after a second convictibu, and, perhaps maybe added, the limita- 
tion of the punishment to a fine instead of imprisonment, at the 
option, it might be, of the court before which the case is tried. 

The second clause provides ‘‘ that the seller of the article of food 
or drink alleged to bo adulterated, or his servants” shall have “ such 
notice of tho intention of the pur^ha^er to have such article analysed, 
and also such opportunity of accompany iiig the purchaser to an 
analyst appointed by this Act” . . . “ in order to secure such 

article from being tampered with by the purehaser.” This provision 
is very proper, extending as it does, and as it ought to do, protection 
to the S(‘ller as well as to the buyer, who iniglir be actuated .by bad 
Icelings towards the selle*r ; hut it has tlie objection that pnrcliasers 
in the character of private individuals would seldom like to incur the 
ill-feeling of the vendor l>y Mich declaration of their intention. They 
would, as a rule, prefer to pul up with tho fraud, or to simply transfer 
their patronage to some otli(‘r cstablislimtair, where, however, there is 
no guarajitcc tliat they nniy not be as badly or even worse served. 

In the fourth clause it is provide I, timong other things, that a 
purchaser sinill Imve an article analysed on tlie payment of a fee “not 
less than 2s, (>(/., and not more than lOs. G(/.” This is a very serious 
obstacle to the application of the Act; many persons cannot afford 
to pay even the smaller sum fixed upon, and others who can afford it 
will scarcely feel disposed to spend their money for such a purpose. 
Tn Birmingham, at a suggestion of my own, I have been inve.sted 
with tho discretionary power of remitting the fee in cases where poor 
people wish analyses made, but this arrangement is probably little 
known, and even if it were, the majority of poor })e()pie, although the 
greatest sufferers asaelass by adulteration, have ncitlier the time, the 
intelligence, nor tho interest to protect iliemselves in such matters. 
According to the fifth clause, justices may order aif analysis to be 
made, and may, at tb 'ir di.'^cretion, deem the necessary charges as 
“ part of the expenses of executing flio Act,” or “such expense may 
be ordered by such justices to be paid by tho party so complaining 
or complained against as they shall think proper.” In such a case as 
this, the issue is altogether uncertain ; the expense incurred is in- 
definite, uncontrolled by either seller or buyer, and maybe very large. 
Such considerations ns these will, of course, deter purchasers from 
taking action and incurring such risk of loss, with a very uncertain 
prospect of any advanluge. 

The great defect of tho fourteenth clause is that tho operations of 
tho Act are limited to articles of food nud drink, and are not extended 
to drugs. It is of the highest importance that our food should bo 
geuuiue and wholesome, though oven against adulteration of food tho 
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robust constitution maybe able to maintain its health; but should 
become im])aired, whether by adulteration itself or by other cau 
it is absolutely indispensable that those remedial agents by the aid of 
which the hcaltliy actions are restored should be positively A\diat tlu y 
are represented to bo. It is a hardship indeed tluat the practice of 
adulteration should deprive a man of his iiealth; and tliat tlie same 
nefarious practice should render inert the remedies which would assist 
in restoring him to health. Of what use is opium that will not allay 
pain, scam/nony that will not purge, or ipecacuanha that will not 
vomit? And yet such drugs are sold and relied on. 

Having glanced over the most glaring defects of the Act, it will be 
desirable to summarise their defects; 1, the vendor must have a know- 
ledge of the adulteration ; 2, tlie adulterant must be injurious to health; 
3, thepurchaserhas to declare to the \endor his intention of having the 
purchased article analysed ; there is a fee to he paid of from 2s, Gd, 
to 10s. Gd . ; 5, furtlier t':Nptaisos ol‘ an imbdinito amount may possibly 
have to be incurred by the purcha'^er ; 6, tlicre is no provision against 
the adulteration of drugs. 

Time will not allow n.e to remark fully on these objections, but I 
think the tirst two rocjuireuiciils ^h()nld be struck out. In tlie first 
case, the seller might reco\erfrom tli(‘ whole-ale deah'r ; in the second, 
the question of injnriuiisncs.s to health ought not to be entertained. 

With regard to the third, fourth, and lifth points, it is alisurd to 
expect the juirclm^er to saddh* himself with the ti'oiibh*, the expense, 
and the odium of laying the inlbrination and eondneting the jirosecu- 
tion. The greatest of all the defects of the Act i- that no persons arc 
appointed to buy articles, submit them to the {inalyst, and prosecute 
olieuders ; and so long as it remains unamended in these parti- 
culars, so long will it continue to 1(3 another instance of useless, if 
not injurious, legislation. 


THE HEALTH OF JMANCHESTEE AND SALFOBD. 

Report upon the Health of Manchester and Salford during 
the last ffieen years. By AiiTlluii liANSOAlE,"M. A., M.Ii. 
(^Cantah.)^ and William Koyston. 

W E have been requested by the Local Committee of the Health 
Department to prepare a report u])on the hcaltli of Manchester 
and Salford during the last fifteen years ; this period being chosen 
because our Sanitary Association has existed since 1852, and it was 
thought probable that its documents would furnish some useful material. 

In atlempling to perform tJiis task, as far as the brief limits of this 
paper will allow, we shall endeavour to show ; — 1. The position of 
Manchester amongst other towns, so far as its sanitary condition is 
concerned ; — 2. Tlie variations w'hich have taken place in its health 
during the period in question '3. The causes which account for 
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its rate of ;norlality : — 4. Tlie means by which this mortality may 
be diuiinishod. 

In order to l)ring the subject clearly before the meeting, we must 
first state some hard dry facts. 

The average* death-rates in the registration districts of Manchester 
and Salford in two consecutive periods of ten years each, from 1841 
to 1851, and again from 1851 to 1861, was calculated by the Registrar- 
General with the following result : — 


A.nnnal Mortality. 

j Doatlis to 1,000 living persons of Population. 

IlEGISTRATIO^' DlSI RTCT. 


' 1841- -l8ol. 1851-^1861. 

I 


Manclioater j .‘io j Cl 

Salford I U8 26 


During the last five years ( 18^1 1 to I860), allowing for the move- 
ments of population, the rates have been, v^alford 27 , Manebester 33 . 

Again, by exclmling certain snbuiban districts, the rates for the 
town population may la* obtained, and I'able I. gives the death-rate 
for tli<' townsliiji of ^lanehe-'ter. along with similar records for several 
other places. 


Taci.b 1.— Siiowiier ti,e 1 )r vni-ji vt u tor cM-ry 1 U >U of ilio Populations of 
ill'* iii^ Towiib • — 
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18 

19 
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;9 

28 
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28 
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32 
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25 
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17 

19 

25 
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15 

19 

21 

28 

24 
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15 

20 

19 

29 

30 
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20 

20 

24 
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19 

19 

20 

23 
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21 
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21 

21 
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20 
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27 
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20 
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30 
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20 

20 

26 
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Taulk I. — (Condnued.') 



Lcocld. 

Alanchc'.ter. 

Manchester 

Li A <Tpool. 



T«»\^ nship. 

- 

Population, 1851 

101,343 

228,433 

18r>,!)8G 

258,236 


M 1861 

117.566 

213,088 

185,410 

260,742 

... 

Years. 
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31 

30 

31 
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1852 

33 

34 

37 

33 


1853 

27 

34 

36 

32 

... 
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30 

33 

SO 

39 

• •• 

1855 

24 

34 

36 

35 

rr* 

1856 

25 

30 

32 . 

81 

... 

1857 

26 

1 32 

34 

34 

... 

1858 

20 

1 33 

31 

36 

... 

1859 

25 

i 30 

31 

31 


1860 

20 i 

1 28 

31 

29 
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26 ; 

30 ' 

33 

32 
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20 1 

SO 1 

j»o 
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1863 

34 

33 

36 

37 
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30 

31 

no 

40 


1805 

<>.> 

tj>j 

1 

36 

so 

41 

... 

Average of 15 Years... 

20 i 

32 

1 

•!1 

34 

... 


Table II. Gives the clentlis iiiKler Afteoii years of age, for every 
1,000 persons under Tliiit age in several other towns, and thus avoids 
the errors arising from clumges in the quality of tlie adult populations. 


Table II. — Showing the Mortalitv under Years of Age, for every 1,000 
of the population under that age, in the following Towns ; — 
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Eastbourne 

3,061» 

66 

16.S 

Stafford 

8,221 

162 

* 10.7 

Lancaster 

12,686 

270 

21.2 

Altrincham 

14,251 

349 

2,219 

24.4 

26.7 

Birmingham 

87,533 

Carlisle 

15,813 

402 

31.1 

York 

10,025 

G24 

31.3 

Wolverhampton 

48,918 

1,618 

33.0 

Exeter 

10,078 

357 

.S3.4 

London 

026,904 

32,016 

34 0 

St. George’s (H. S.) 

22,217 

816 

1 86.7 

St, Gf'orge’s (East) 

St. GWe.’ 

17,044 

701 

1 41.1 

15,643 

714 

i 45.0 

Sheffield 

48,320 

1,918 

i 39.6 

Preston 

88,467 

3,707 

46.7 

Manchester * 

83,038 

8,946 

1 47.5 

Liverpool 

87,774 

4,689 

58.4 
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We do not d(‘sire to lay any more stress upon these statistics than 
they will jnstlj bear, or at once to draw conclusions from them as 
to llic sanitary condition of the places they re})rcsGnt. We have 
on anotlun* occ asion shown the fallacious results of such attempts, 
and have poinled out the disturbing cflects aribitig from movements 
of the population, of emigration and iinmigratinn, and have noticed 
the distinctions to be drawn between the healtli of a population, 
and the healthiness of a place. 

A true knowledge of the health of any town or district can only 
be obtained by careful inquiries, on the one hand into the mode of 
life of the inhabitants, and on the other into the adaptation of the 
place for healthy existence. 

At the pr^ent time we call attention to these figures, because 
they are the simplest possible expression of the numerical relation of 
deaths to population, in a given place and during a given period. 

When all due allowance has been made fur any possible fallacies 
attaching to these jlgui*es, it will. wt‘ lliiuk, be cvitlent that in certain 
towns, during the ye^rs we are coubidering, an excessive number of 
persons died in proportion to their population. It is important to 
discover the causes of this mortalil}, and as w(' ar(fmainly concerned 
with tho sanitary condition of Manclic.^lcr, we shall confine our 
attention chiefly to tin's city, and endea\unr to lec.ii' : — 1. How far 
the excessivt; mortality is due to uiihcalthy coiidiiioiis existing in, 
and about the dutdiitigs of the, inliabiiaiif^ : — 2. in what respects 
their mode of life jux'di^pobc- to diM a'r, 

We lake first ilie ('arlier jiari of ilic period under consideration, 
and ask what causes woix at work to pi^aluee in the township of 
Manchestci*, an average death-rate of 3() per 1,000, between the years 
lb51 to lb55 inclusive. 

With respect to tlio jihysical conditions of Iicalth in Manchester 
and Salford, there is nothing in their geographical situation, or in 
the geological formation of liicir site.", to aejeount for their high rates 
of mortality; hut oiir a*tt(‘ntioii is at once arresfcal by the catalogue 
of sanitary sins, witli their iiiscparabic evil.N A\Iii<*h arc found in tho 
eaidier records of the Sanitary .\b'<oei;uion — the narrow courts, the 
back-to-bnc*k Iioiises, all overcrowded with inmates, the faully drain- 
age, the open and fmlid cesspools t(’ciniiig with lillb, the atmosphere 
cliarged with Impurities and noxious gubos, the neglect of all pre- 
cautions against. the spread of infectious disoast'. 

The following is a description of some j>arts of the town given by 
the lirst secretary of tlie association, in the year 1854 ; — 

“ In the older parts of the city the streets are for llio most part 
narrow, and often wiiidiinr, and but little intersected; thus they do 
not admit of a free cifciihirioii of air, and blocks of buildings are 
situated close to each otln’i* with hut little interval between them. 
But whatsis worse, the localities abound in courts of which the 

* “On some of the Numerical Tests of the Health of Towns.** By Arthur 

Ransome and William Boyston. 
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following may be considered ns a common description. They arc 
entered by a iiari*ow arched passage, and closed at both cmls, oileii 
by high buildings; they arc but a few yards, aiul sometimes feel, in 
breadth; they have houses on both sides varying in number fi om 
1 to 6 and 8 or more. The priyies are plaiaal either at the enc or 
ends of the courts, or else between two of the hou-.es ( this also apj) ies 
to many streets). ... In many parts of the city the houst*s n e 
built ‘ back to back/ having a centre wall common to two row.- of 
habitations. Examj)les of this are v^ry nunuM’ous; often -whole stn 'ts 
are built on this principle. In almo'^t every btrc{‘t and court, the 
cesspools and middens were in an overflowing c^iulitioji, and ihe 
scats of the privies covei ed with otlimsive matter." 

With regard to the mode in which those houses werotcnnnted, 'ho 
same writer mUiced that overcM-owtling was the mb', and that in 
some houses therti were 7, 1 1, ll?, Id, and evc'n H) persons in aspr.cc 
which only contained siiliiident. jiir tor one. During a night visit to 
several distri(‘t.s, In* d(*'rerib('s .-omeof the scones whicdi luMvil nessed : 
— “ Some of the rooms AVere in an exln'inely oUen<ivt^ condition ; in 
many instinices the ceilings wvw' so low as sea]*e(‘ly to admit of ih'i 
erect posture. . . . 'J'he oecupanls of the heds were for the most 

part in a state of nudity, and weia' huddb'd together in the same bed, 
men, yoinen, and ebiblren, withoiil any riu'enmct? to ago or sex. 
Some of them Avere slcejiing on bedstead.-;, but the majority Avero on 
the ground or floor. ... It Avas no um'omnioii thing to tind 
four or five lying lengtlnvibc on a bi'd, and one or tAvo contrariwise 
at the foot of the bed. . . . In every in-tance the windows Avero 

found closed, and the inlets for air stopped up.” 

We cannot be surprised that a largo mortality should prevail in 
the midst of such scenes as these. 

But since the year 1851, much has been done to improve the 
physical condition of the city. Some of the worst parts of the town 
have been demolished, to make room for brojid streets and stately 
warehouses. From retiirii.s kindly fnruisbed to us by officers of the 
City Council, Ave Jcani that iJie number (»!’ inhabited cellar dwellings 
has diminished nearly one-half, viz., from 1,819 in the year 1852, to 
2,762 in 1865, *arid their inhabitants by 8,348, viz., from 19,396 to 
11,048 persons. 

Within the same period a large amount of drainage has been 
effected. Between the yours 1850* and 1859, an area of more than 
200,000 square yards of streets, courts, See., Avas paved and drained 
at a cost of about .£60,000. 


vSinco tlie year 1851 nN<», by the energy of the corporation, and 
the engineering skill of Mr. Ihileman, Mancljestcr has been supplied 
with plenty of almo-t perfeeily pure and soft^Avater from the Derby- 


shire and Yorkshire hills, from reservoirs ci 
39 millions of gallons daily. 


ipahle of supplying about 


Amongst many other adv'aiitagos conferred by this great work upon 
the inhabitants of Manchester, avo may probably couiit tlieir remark- 
able freedom from diavrlioea and other kindred disorders. In 1854, 
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whoii cholera jittackeJ with severity many other parts of England, 
Maiicli(*ster ciiilroly escaped. 

Ju Salford . irnilar improvements liave been carried out, and in 
addition to ordinary municipal and sanitary work, a most excelfent 
system of snni(;»ry inspection has been in practice for several years. 
Since 1S60, tlio vital statistics of every street and alley in the town 
have been collected and published (‘very six months. 

Other agenc} lias also been at work. Any report upon tho health 
of Manchester and Salford would be incomplete witlioiit some allusion 
to the efforts of the hfenitaty Association. 

Sifnitdrij oriation, — Tiiis association was founded in the year 

1852, by a nuiuber of gentlemen interested in the w(dfare of the 
town, and anxious to anudioratc*. tlui condition of the jioor. 

Wliilc seeking to (‘Xtcinl education to the lowiu* classes of the 
population, th(‘y ^v(‘r(* struck with the impo.-^ihility of making any 
progress in thi^ direction, until some changi* bad heoii brought about 
in the unh(‘al(liy and dichasing itnale of lif<‘ of tli(*->c peo[)le. They 
began their mxlertaking Avilh two chief obj(‘Cl.- in vi{?w ; — 

1. To promote attention to temperane«‘. personal and domestic 
cleanliness, and to the laws of liealih g(*nerally. 

2. 'Ik) induce the ])ulilic to co-operate with boards of health in 
giving ctlect to I’egnlatbm" for ^anifaiy iinpro\ (mieiit. 

A detailed account of all that ha'-' been dom? to carry out these 
purpos('s would occupy too much linn*, ii ^'tmp^‘ enumeration of the 
chief labour of the association is all that can give*. 

1. In order to call the attention of the working classes to the impor- 
tance of tho subject, and in some measure to instruct them in the laws 
of health, several tracts on sanitary subjects, and cards of directions 
as to the management of children, were published, and of these up- 
wards of 100,000 have been sold or distiibuted since the establishment 
of the association. In the same })eriod 455 free lectures on subjects* 
connected with liealdi have been didiveivd in tlie worst parts of the 
town. (The average' atlciidaneo at theses lectures lias been from 350 
to 400 persons.) Class instruction in llie laws of health has also 
been given to school-masters, city missionario-', and bihlo women, and 
prices have been offered to workingmen for tin* h("^t essays on subjects 
connected with the social improvement of llic }‘')or. 

2. Tho associ ation has freipicntly been calknl upon to make efforts 
to. prevent tho spread of epidemic di^sM^e. Since 1851 they have 
done their best to guard the inhabitants of the town from the attacks 
of epidemic diseases, by urging from time to time the removal of 
nuisances, and tho adoption of improved methods of dealing with 
sewage, as well as by jiointing out tho neccc-'^iiy of vaccination for 
the prevention of small-poxi the use of disinfecting agents, and the 
advantages of the removal of the sick-poor from the neighbourhood 
of the healthy, to special wards or hos[)itals ; and, as occasion arose, 
they have published and circulated recominendatious respecting the 
various epidemics of typhus, small-pox, scarlet-fever, measles and 
whooping-cough. 
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3. Other causes of disease and death have also been continually 
combated by the comniittee: they have sought, in various ways, to 
diminisli the evils of intemperance, improper food, uneleanliness, end 
ovoj[*cro\vcling ; and have tried to prevent the adulteration of food end 
drink, the sale of poisons ami impure drugs, the contamination of 
water by lead, and the vitiation of the air by smoke, aud otlier 
noxious substances ; they have constantly opposed the burial of (he 
dead within the town, and have piibli.'shed useful reports upon venti- 
lation, upon the best dwellings for the poor, and upon the valim of 
open spaces and playgrounds in the (own. 

They have petitioned that more power of dealing with unliealtltv 
conditions of rivers, houses, and districts, should he granted to the 
members of the corporation, and have promoted the formation of 
nurses’ home and training school, with a view to tlui employment <■!' 
district nurses as sanitary mis^ionariesahroughout the town. 

4. In addition to these labours, the committee began as early a-- 
the year 18d4 to make returns of the mortality from epi'lemic disease 
in the several districts of I\l<inc!iester ; and, what is even more 
valuable, they now also jmblhh weekly returns of disease and 
death, from public and charitable institutions and poor-law dis- 
tricts. These returns are voluntarily and most kindly, with the 
utmost regularit}’’, contributed by forty-five gentlemen connected with 
these institutions ; they afford a means of speedily detecting the 
advance of an epidemic, and of studying its course, and tho fables 
have proved most valuable upon several occasions, giving exact and 
timely intelligence of the presence of disease, and enabling the 
authorities promptly to deal with it. Tliey also constitute a most 
valuable series of medical statislies, they give the relative amount 
and kind of disease prevalent at different times in the districts of 
Manchester and Salford, atid show how health is affected by the 
varying seasons of prosperity or distress, and by other surrounding 
conditions. 

It will be seen, then, tlial >trenuous exertions liave been made, both 
to make Manchester a mo]>* health} ]>lace to dwell in, and to improve 
the condition of th(3 inhaintants.^ Udiat, tlien, has been the result ? 
In the first few years aftc'r the c>tabrn-!iment of the Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the death-rate varied slightly from 37.2 to 35.7 per 1,000; then 
for a few years, from 185(3 to IHbO, the mortality hcemcd to diminish 
(the aver.Mge for fhi.s pei iod b<;ing only 31.() deatlis per 1,000), and 
there was ground for hope tlial this success would be permanent; but 
the five following years (from 18()1 to 1865) disappointed these 

♦ In concUidinj' lli^ paper on the Social and Ivlncalional Statistics of Manchester 
and Salford, published in 1802, Mr. D. Chadwick remarks: — *‘That during the 
last Uventy years the progre.ss and general prosperity of the diHirict have been 
very great, ami that, whether viewed in reguid to material comforts, the means 
for obtaining education and intellectual advancement, the making provision 
against the occurrence of sickness, acoident or distress, or in any way in which 
the general welfare of tho greaf mass of the people can be estimated, there has 
been a large and gratifying increase in the means placed at their disposal for 
improving their physical, moral, and intellectual well-being.** 
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anticipations. In 1861 the death-rate was 33.0 per 1,000, in 1863 
3o.7 per 1,000, ami in 1865 39.0 per 1,000 — higher than it had ever 
b(*en since the «*stahlislimcnt of the registration of deaths. Several 
explanations have hecni olfcred of this very ra])id increase in the 
mortality. From 1861 to 1863, during the American war, owing to 
the scat city of cotton, great disti*ess prevailed in these districts. In 
spite of tile exe rtions which were made for their relief, hundreds of 
tlioiisands were reduced, as Dr. F. Smith aml^dr. R. A. Arnold liave 
sliown, to tiic hiost extreme straits of poverty, IMany were forced to 
attempt lh(‘ solution of that hard jirohlcm — What is the smallest 
quantity of tin* cheapest food that will keep body and soul together ? 
It was su]q)osed at one time, that th(3 advane/nig rate of mortality 
was due to llu* distress which pn'vailcd at thi- time; but the Sanitary 
As.-oeiation at various periods. :\^nd Dr. >io])le, in his pa])er “On the 
Fluctuations in the Death-i ate,’Vho\V(‘d that tluu’c was no connection 
to be trae(‘d betwc'en llie Lanea-liire cotton famine and the increased 
rate of mortality." The following 'halde (Ill.j also shows that other 
places entirely out of Teacli of the cotton distress had a still larger 
increase of mortality. 

TablbIII. — Deaths in the March Quarters of 1801, JbOli, and 1803, at the 
l‘oilo\\iijg places : — 



I Average of 1S(H 
{ . ttudlbb'i. 

! 

j rscr;. 

1 

Increase per cent, 
in the Mai‘ch 
Quarter, 18C8. 

Manchester l 




Chorlton > 

Salford ) I 

3,207 

4,051 

24 

West Ham i 


JOO 

S7 

Leeds 

' 802 

1,109 

38 

Woburn 

: 02 

73 

40 

Bristol 


r>23 { 

1 44 

Guildford ' 

i 121 

J75 1 

44 

Sheffield i 

7S7 

: 1,1 o7 

47 

Clifton ! 


0G5 

33 

Birkenhead j 

.> 1(0 

; 450 

64 

Isle of Wight 1 

I’ll 

, .‘iOO 

57 

Amcrshairi i 

8;] 

137 

65 

Leicester j 

417 

707 

09 

St. Austell ! 

111 

219 

70 

Sudbury ; 

, 

220 ! 

1 77 

Ware 

m 

130 

, 100 

Hinckley ' 

f.O 

158 

I 

128 


During the first part of the period in question, typhus fever, 
although never entirely absent from the town, was very rare, and the 


* Charts were oxhihited showing the rise and hill of measles, small-pox, and 
scarlet-fever during the years to 18G4, and the proportion of deaths from 
various causes from 1861 to 1865. They pointed to the conclusion that the heavy 
mortality of the year 1863 was chiefly owing to the extrao^inary prevalence of 
cnidomic disease. 
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largo fever Iios])f<aI of Man dies? ter almost fell in(o disuse ; hut in the 
autumn of 1862, cases of this disease began to ho more frequent, and 
throughout the years 1863 and 1864 il advanec'd steadily, but vith 
varying rapidity. In the course of the year 18{)o, it has been ca ’en- 
lated that about 2,000 cases of ty{)hns came under treatmeiu in 
public practice alone, and 01 I deaths from this cause were regist .'rcd 
in the eleven districts which make returns to the Sanitary Associati ni. 

Allowing, therefore, for all temporary inthienees, do not grin 
any sign of progress. When the last ten years are trdcon togetin r, 
the average annual deatli-rales for ^lanchesier and Salford are 
and 26 in the 1,000 — almost exactly the saim; as in the t(m year-^ 
from 1841 to 1831. It will ]»e at oiiec*, then, that the death- 

tax levied upon the inhabitant-^ of onr town is as lu'avy as ever. 

It should, however, be borm^ in jniinl that to Foino extoi^t these 
figures make the case worse than it really is. During the last 
twenty years, although there lias been a strong current of immigra- 
tion, bringing fresh blood from the country into the town,* yet these 
persons are nearly all of the lower working chiss, and, on the other 
hand, there has been a most exhaustive outflow of all the upper 
classes. In this manner, whilst some districts in Manchester have 
increased in population, otliers have diminished, and all have been 
entirly drained of their wealthiest and healthiest inhabitants. 

Table IV.— Showing movements of the Population in the Superintendent Regis- 
trar’s Districts uf Manchester — 1851 and 1861. 


Srn-DisTRiCic. 

i 

{ 


1 Incrf‘n«<c or 

Decrease i^er dent, 
in 10 Years. 

1 IS'I. 

]H,1. 1 

1 1 

Ancoats 


1 i 

1 fj.bosa 

4- 4.18 

Deansgatc 


20,1 <20 

- 

- 13.20 

London Road 


28,817 1 

- 

~ lO.OU 

Market*Strcet 

; '•^7jn)7 

i 24,326 1 

- 

- 13.09 

St. George’s 

....' 41,074 

1 48,0.53 


t- 17.00 

Newton 

...; iii .777 

' 10,411 ; 


1- 51.15 

Chcetham : 

14,4Jb 

! 21.741 , 


b 51.68 

Pailswoitli 

...' o4’>47 

6,412 1 


- 18.21 

Black!' y 


4,0:;0 , 

.. 

- 24.60 

Trestwich 

3,014 

6,283 1 

- 

^ 24.55 

Total 

228,443 

i 214,088 } 

•I* 6.65 


All who can aiford ,to live in the .suburbs or further out in the 
country, fly from the town as if driven hy some centrifugal force, 
and the result is, that at the pre.seut time the poor, who unfortunately 
furnish the largest proportion of deaths, are. left to their o\yn ways, 
without the advantagCH of good example, almost the sole possessors 

♦ This is well shown by the Tables given by Dr. Morgan in bis paper on '* The 
Danger of Deterioration of Race from the too-rapid Increase of Great CKies/’ 
nrinted in the Transactions for 1865, n. 427. 
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of the townsliip >r i\Inncliesfcr aiul the greator part of Salford. We 
cnnnol, tlu i’of<jn'. fairly coinpnro tlicse places with other towns like 
l.ondon jind Ih'iiuiiigliam, which still count within their borders a 
considerable mnnbcM* of well-to-do iiiluibitants. 

Yet a/tcj' all .c cannot but to our city a very low place in 

t]j(' scale of lu'aUh ; and the (juestion arises, to what is it to be attri- 
butCMl ? Is tlii.> mortality still due to thi^ ])liysical conditions of 
the place, or ran it Ik; ascribed to other source's ? 

JSo one caii.-'e './ill acfannit for the lull b t of disea.-c and death ; 
there are many j-oy/eriid foe., to health at work, and the excels over 
a licaithy rate mu.it he a))portioned amongst them, by fu?curato cal- 
culation founded on fad ^ eai(‘l‘ull3' oh>erved. DiHerent observers 
will e^limate the \arion.-. nn)rbilic canoes ai ditVerent values. Let us 
briefly considei* them in t.rder, groii[)ing them in the two great classes 
which have ah’eady been meniiom'd. 

1. P/ii/stra! iJr/tfsrs. Notwithstanding wliat has been done to 
improve the sanitary condition of Manchester, it still rcMuaiiis in a 
very unsatisfactory state. 

The reports which have recently* been made to the Manchester 
Statistical Society, by the suh-comiiuttoe appointed to inquire into 
the sanitary condition of certain districts in Deansgatc and Ancoats, 
give a deplorable picture of those portions of the town ; thus in 
Aucoats, ill the year 1866, within an area of about twelve acres, out 
of a total of 607 liouses, no h'ss than 398 or 65. o7 per cent, were 
single houses, or houses liaving no passage through them, and no 
backyards, and ‘‘very many of the hahirations Averc in such a 
condition, partly from the lilihine^s of the inhabitants, and partly 
from the smell of privies, <Irain-, and animals, and the dampness 
of the Avails, Jiiid, in some ea^es, the ruinous condition of the 
buildings, as to be almost intolerable and avIioHj” unlit for human 
dwellings.” 

Many of the i-(*ports re^’enfly made to tin; C'horlton Board of 
Guardians by ihf’ir modieal otiicers eonlirm (he.se sfatennnits.* Tho 
districts sia in loa)>ouml in sanitaiy ahomiiiations cd* all kinds : sireets 
of back-to-haek hniis<*s ; narroAV, elo-e, badly jiaved courts; dark and 
noisome cellar-dwellings ; neglected, ruinous, and fdtln^ lu’ivies; cess- 
j)ools nndi'i* bedroom's o\ eiiloAving, or slowly draining into the 
narrow passage'-' and e\on into houses, and their contents sometimes 
in a state of active fermentation or putrefaction. 

This account is but a repetition of the ih'seription before given 
of the stale of things lilleen ye.'irs ago, ;tml there are good reasons 
Avhy tho satiitnry condition of the eottage-d\vcl lings of the town 
should get worse instead of bettor. Kvory ])bysieal improvement of 
a public character involves, almost in every ease, a large destruction 
of small habitations, Avhieh are sAvr[)t awniy hundreds to make Avay 
for new streets, railways, public buildings, or Avaroliouses. Although 
many dAvellings thus destroyed were in a miserable condition 

* See Report of the Medical Committee to the Chorlton Board of Guordian.^ 

1866. 
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tho state of those which are left rapidly becomes worse. The poor 
cling to the old localities, and are thus driven to herd more and 
more closely together, and greatly to overcrowd the liouses which 
remain. 

Again, although it is now illegal to erect back-to-hack houses iu 
and around Manchester, yet in some districts a custom prevails of 
sub-letting certain rooms, by which at times the law is practically 
evaded, ^y closing the door in the passage between the front and 
the back part of the houses, and letting the poi tions separately, all 
the evils of back-to-baek houses are equalled if not exceeded ; all 
ventilation of tlie houses is prevented, and the back apartments form 
miserable dwellings opening upon a narrow passage, with ashpits and 
privies close to the door. '* 

Giving full credit to the city authorities, and especially to its 
sanitary committee ” for*anxiety to amend this mofcit objectionable 
state of things, the task is of biich vast magnitude, and by the pre- 
sent method of administration authority is so much weakened and 
responsibility so much dilut(‘d by division, that no real change for 
the better can be made without a complete remodelling of the sani- 
tary department of the corporation, and the appointment of a 
responsible medical otlicor of health. 

2. The Vitiated 'Condition of the Atmosphere, Mr. John Leigh has 
recently contributed three most valuable pa})crs to the quarterly 
returns of the Kegi^trar-General, upon lh(i ‘‘Causes of the Vitiation 
of the Atmosplierc of Mauclic.^-ier,” ami ( herein shows most clearly 
what a powerful inllucjice fore\il is exerted day after day upon the 
inhabitants by the various iinpmilics, solid, vaporous, or gaseous, with 
which the air of the town is laden. Dr. Angus Smith, also, has 
found that the atmospheic of i\l:in(lie.-ter coutaius an inordinate 
amount of carbonic acid, and a <lim ini. -heir j)roportion of oxygen, 
besides sulphift’ic acid and other irritating va]j()urs, and probably also 
various organic compound.-. *' 

It is impo.ssible to enter adequately into this subject within the 
brief limits of this paper, but wc fear that tlierc are strong reasons 
for ascribing a very large part of the constantly excc.^ivc mortality 
of the town to this cause. Its inlluence is to be observed in tbo 
blancbed and pallid looks <»f all the dwellm-.s in tho town, but 
especially of the children, who droop and hecoinc etiolated like plants 
exposed to the same iuflueiices.| 

But the eflccts of this pidluted atmosphere arc chiefly to be noticed 
in the prevalence in Maijche.stcr of affections of the lungs, the organs 
most exposed Ic its action. In successive reports upon tho relative 
amount of disease in Marylchonc, London, and in Manchester, drawn 
from the weekly returns of the Sanitaiy Association, it has been 

♦ “In the town my children grow pale, their appetites fail, they become thin 
and listless, and ready to ))c the prey of active disease ; yet all circumstances, 
save atmosphere alone, are the same as those of the country.*’ — Mr. Le gli, in 
Quarterly Returm, p. 08. 

f On the Air and Rain of Manchester.** Memoirs of the Literary and Phijo- 
Bophical Sociciy of MancLejfttr, a ul. 10. 
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ob'^ervcd ^ tluit not only })ht]iisis but other diseases of the lungs, such 
as hroncliitis, ii./hnuiza, and catarrJi, occur much more frequently in 
proportion to other diseases in Manchester than in London. 

Again, Dr. (Jreenliovv points out that in almot all large towns 
dis(^ascs of the lungs, including consumption, prevail to an excessive 
extent. 

Table Y. compares the rates of mortality from these diseases in- 
sevoral towns, with those of various country districts : the result is 
sutiiciently striking. 

Table V. — Average Annual Number of Deaths from Pulmonary Affections (in- 
cluding Phthisis) to each 1,000 persons of cither sex during the five years 
1855—59. 
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Registration District'^. 
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Diseases 


Males. 

Pcmalcs. 

67,944 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Kart lien ware-makers 

7.84 

6.17 
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Sheffield 

Iron -workers 

8.39 

6.70 

63,327 

Macclc." field 

Silk- workers 

7.43 

8.13 
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ley. Ac. 

!■ Country districts 

4.48 

6.15 

96,545 

Preston (boiough) 

('otiv»n- workers 

9.75 

9.28 

Longton, Walton, Ac. 

(’uuiiir\ districts 

8.58 

8.76 

60,612 , 

Leicester 

Mock mg. makers 

7.40 

C.59 

173,951 i 

1 

Birmingham 

Mcitil work button- 




ill ukers 

8.88 

6.99 

104,158 i 

Wolverhampton 

Metal work, mining 

7.31 

6.92 

36,812 1 

Coveniry 

Silk-woikcis • 

6.61 

5.73 

90,738 i 

Blackburn 

('olton-workers 

7.05 

7.34 

58,419 , 

Nottingham 

Lace-maker p, hosiery 

8.13 

7.03 

— i 

As standards 

for comparison ; — 



56,637 1 

Six northern districts 


2.97 

3.04 

71,380 1 

Six southern „ 


4.11 

4.64 

188,154 j 

Ten south-wost. 


4.46 

8.96 


Dr. Greenhow attributes the large amount of lung disease in these 
towns to the following })rincipal causes : 

1. Inhaling an atinosphcro (o) iinpregnatod with dust formed of 
fine piirticlos of various substances, or (//) containing carbonic acid or 
other gases unfit for respiration. 

2, Working in ill-ventilated or over-heated factory rooms or 
lyorkshops. 

y. Exposure to vicissitudes of temperature. 

4. Working continuously during many hours daily at a sedentary 
occupation, or in a stooping or constrained posture of body. 

In Manchester, the variable humid atmosphere might be supposed 

Analysis of the Wtehly Rcturm of the Sanitary Association. 

H H 
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to exert some iiifliu*nco in preJispo^.ing to those diseases, but if Inis 
been pointed out * tlnit the (•liinat<» of the town is more equable ilian 
that of the eouutrv, and a ^lanee at the tai/le will show how litil* tL(‘ 
mortality from alfection> ot the inthiema d hj tlie oooora[)' -i;d 

position of the plaee. We sliall also give reasons, j)resently. ‘hi- 
believing that the ooininon work of tin! population lias very little lo 
do with it. ; and Dr. Gieonhow remarks that, in se\eral to\Mi<, 'lie 
prevailing lung disease seems searcad)' to attack the workers in toe 
several manufactories nunc' than oilnus. 

We cannot resist the <‘onclnsion, that although these alfeetions me v 
be partly due to mvelninio.d irritation by cotton tine, and ot In r 
substances arising from the work, they are still more fW'queiitly 
productMl l)y th(! subtle dilVu-ion of ^moke in tlie atmospliere, and the 
general \itiation of the air by noxious \aponrsand ga'-^es. 

3. Health of Faciorj/ Operatives. We Inive endeavoured to 
di^scover whether there is an\ thing peculiarly unhealthy in the kind 
of work perfvirmed by a large portion ot‘ the population, w'licllier the 
labour in the mills and factories wmuld .^count for any portion of the 
mortality and disease prevalent in- a manufacturing town. 

It was not unreasonable to suppose that the lung diseases which 
we have just mentioned might have iiappened to the mill-hands from 
sudden alterations of temperature, from exposure to cold after working 
in the heated air of the factory. 

In order to test the truth of the surmise, a district in Manchester, 
Ancoats, was selected, containing a mixed population of 55,000 
persons, many of whom are factory Jiands. 

The death register for this tlisti'iet was then consulted, and an 
absti’act was made of the deaths, the eaiiscs of death, and the ages 
at death of certain class(?s of the ])opuhuion hctwecn the ages of 20 
and 60. Fi'om this abstract the following tables (VI. and VII.) were 
constructed. 

Table VL— Showing the pcr-crn(age of Deaths from Lung Disease, of Factory 
Operatives and others, heiwocn the age.s 20 to 00, in the District of Ancoats, 
during the years ISOU-Ol-GiDOJ—G-’i. 



W'oikor-. 

OUu r 
Laljoiin rs 

Small Sliop- 
Ktrpors and other 
.M.'istcrs. 

18G0 

58 

50 

58 

18G1 

C5 

57 

41 

1803 

51 i 

58 

60 

1864 

. 70 

GO 

54 

1865 

Cl 

67 

62 

Average rate — 

1 

Cl 

60 

55 


Analysis of the Weekly Returns. 
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Table Vll.— Allowing tlie Avcnigc Age at Death of the above Classes. 


Yuaj 

Faolctry 
v.’oi koi 

Otlif-r 

Lanuiiicis. 

f^jnall Shop* i 

keoi>cT8 and other i 
aMu^jtoiy. 1 

i 

]8(;o 

44.G 

41. 0 

4G.1 ! 

1801 

42.4 

oU.O 

42.0 j 


41.5 

41.4 

41.7 ' 

180 1 ' 

58.4 

40.5 

41.;5 

180o 

42.0 

40.1 

41.7 i 

! 

Averages — 

42.3 

o 

‘o 

1 42.5 




1 


There are two interesting conclusions to bo drawn from these 
tables. 

1. That the factory opi^rative is scarcely more liable to die of 
affcctiens of the lungs tl)an other labourers, the percentage of 
deaths from these causes being 61 of the former and GO of the latter, 

2. That the average age at death of the factory worker is rather 
greater tlian that of tho ordinary labourer, and very little less than 
that of the poor sh()j)ke(‘per, publican, or master workman. 

These two conclusions arc confirmed by I be observations of Mr. 
Neison, with regard to the amount of sickness amongst different 
classes of workpeople, llis results are given in Tables Vlll. and IX.* 

Table Vlll. 


Occujtution. 


Airirrofrnto nmoimt of Sickness 
fXjR ni iioi'a HI pawnf: throi (?h the 
jhthhIs of Life. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers, riastcrcrs, Ac,... 

CariK'nier.s 

Agricultural Litboiucrs 
Town and City Labourers ... 

.Mill Operatives 

Miners 

Plumbers, Painters, and Glazier 

Servants 

Shoemakers 

Spinners 

Stonemasons 

Tailors 

Weavers.,, ... ’ 


Kioni Agv "<* to 10 . 

' Fi'oin Age 40 to .*>0. 

8.5(>7 

• 13.2024 

8 iSA.') 1 

12.8471 

nuTSi 

10.8080 

10.1500 

14.1457 

10 7807 

14.9103 

7.2455 

1 2 0553 

15.0215 

25.5730 

R07t^7 

17.7194 

7.5751 

10.4003 

8 OjOO 

; 2.07 16 

0. t789 

18.4 400 

11.2059 

10.4316 

9.0825 

12.0038 

10.5708 

13.9304 


* Contributions to Vital Statistics,** p. 420, by Mr. Neisoo. 

H II 2 
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Tablb IX. — Sickness amongst Factory Occupations. Rural Dislricls, Towns, 
and Cilies. Expres.'-ed in Weeks. 



Operative 

Population 

Sirknoss 


Sickno'^s per an- 
num in England 
generally. 


Age. 

anum^^t ojH'ra- 
tivca pel annum. 

(«0. 

(6). 

21—25 

26—30 

3,279 

4,989 

.667 \ 
.749 ; 

1.416 

.8oC>4 •) 
.90M f 

• 1.7578 

31-35 

36—40 

5,820 

5,759 

1.206 \ 
1.413/ 

3.035 

■ .9248 \ 
1.0718/ 

3.7544 

41—45 

5,500 

1.156) 

5.752 

1.3443 ) 

6.8172 

46—50 

5,131 

1..561 > 

1.7185) 

61—55 

56 -60 

4,080 

3,189 

2.457 ( 
3.902 S 

12.111 

2.3231 ) 
3.2773 ( 

12.4176 

^>1-65 

2,078 

5.749) 

26.877 

5.4983 [ 

29.0438 

66—70 

1,384 

9.017 i 

11.1279 / 

71—75 

76—80 

691 

304 

16.887 \ 
35.856 / 

79.620 

18.4056 1 

26 2GG5 / 

73.5060 


At best, however, these figures leave little room for congratulation. 
It is perhaps satisfactory to find that the necessary work of these 
people is not in itself unwholesome ; but that is a terrible picture of 
the health of Manchester which shows that 60 per cent, of the adult 
population (between 20 and 60) die of lung disease, and that their 
average duration of life is only 42 years. 

MORAL AND SOCIAL CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

When we turn to the moral and social condition of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, w'e find abundant instances of the (ruth of Lord 
Stanley’s observation that “ physical and moral decay necessarily go 
together.” The committee of the StatistiAl Society and the 
officers of the Educational Society give most discouraging reports of 
the social condition of Jaige nia.sses of the people. Thus it is cal- 
culated by the committee of the latter society that in the year 1864, 
out of 85,000 childten between (he ages of 3 and 12 years, belonging 
to the poorer classes, only 30,000 attended school, and that a very 
large proportion were neither at school nor at work. Again, Mr. 
Oats, the hoii. .secretary of the Stati.'^tical Society, states that, in ono 
district, forming part of Deansgate, out of 713 houses there are 44 
devoted to liquor traffic, and that out of 21 1 houses forming two streets 
only 56 could be marked as clean and apparently respectable. It 


♦ Mr. R. A. Arnold’s observations lead to similar conclusions. In his work 
on the “ Cotton Famine,” he says As regulated by the Factory Laws, opera- 
tive labour in those establishments — and there are many which are well venti- 
lated and cleanly — is not by any means an unhealthy form of industry. The 
high and damp temperature will not make rosy cheeks, and the general pale- 
ness of complexion is one of the most remarkable features of the people. But 
with personal cleanliness, rendered peculiarly necessary by the sudorific eflfectsof 
theiir working atmosphere, and temperate habits, the operative has a far better 
chance of a long life and a merry one than the agricultural labourer.” 
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is probable that all forms of moral debasement, and ignorance of the 
laws of healtli, l(‘a(l to disease and p?-emature death, but it will be 
necessary to notice two or three especially fruitful sources of disease, 

1. Intemperance has often been noticed as a cause of disease, and it 
is dinicult to over estimate its gravity. According to tables carefully 
drawn up by Mr. Neison from copious data^ tho rate of mortality 
amongst persons of intcm[>crate habits is shown to be ‘‘frightfully 
high, and une(|ijalled by the results of any other series of observations 
made on any class of the population of this country.” At the period of 
life from 21 to .‘30, the mortality is upwards of five times that of the 
general community, and the effects of tho different kinds of drink are 
thus shown : — 

The Rate of Mortality 

Amongst beer drinkers is 4.5.97 per 1,000 yearly. 

,, spirit „ _ „ 59.96 „ „ . „ 

„ mixed beer and spirit „ G1.94 „ „ 

‘‘ Truly,” he says, “ if there be anything in the usages of society 
calculated to destroy life, the most powerful is certainly the inordi- 
nate use of strong drink.” 

It has often been said that in any place, the more numerous the 
facilities for drinking the. greater the amount of drunkenness, and w© 
may now surely add the larger will be the rate of mortality. In 
Liverpool, the excessive mortality is attributed by many observers 
largely to drunkenuC'S, and the Mortality Sub committee of the 
Board of Health recommend that some control over the sale of in- 
toxicating li(|uors should be given to tho authorities. 

2. Hereditary Diseases of Immorality, Dr. Morgan * has lately 
pointed out anoiher source, not only of present di^ea.'e and ill health, 
but also a cause of future deterioration ol' race. From the weekly 
returns of the sanitary associations and from other sources of in- 
formation, he gathered that in tho course of two years about 6,000 
persons presented themselves for treatment at the public medic4il 
institutions of the town for well marked sj niptoins of constitutional 
syphilis. He remarks that “ if we consider the abiding consecpjeiiccs 
too often associated with this disease, and the insidii^us manner in 
which it is liable to be j)a‘'ScJ on to the offspring, leaving an impress 
on the constitution which even several generations cannot wholly 
erase, we shall see good giound for believing that fear may be 
entertained respecting the future vigour of the race.” 

3. Ignorance and Want of Care in the Nurture and Rearing of 
Cliildre?i, The small variation in the number of deaths over five 
years of age as compared, with those uiuler^that age have already 
been pointed out by Mr. Royston, in his paper “On the Variation of 
the Death-rate in Enghiiui. It would almost seem as if any inqtiiry 
into the means of diminishing the excessive death-rate in large towns 
is reduced to tho causes of infantile mortality. 


* “ On tho Danger of Deterioration of Race from the too-rapid Increase of 

Great Cities.** 
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It will be at once acknow’lcdgod that any uinvliolo.'jome conditions 
suiToiinding tlio inliabitaiits Avill toll with t!io groatest force upon 
the tender tVainO'; of young eliildrcui, and hence most of the cau-es 
whicli we liave alrea'ly pissial in revi(‘w inii.-t Ix' ludil to be in pot 
at work, in producing ihe awful amount of mortality amongst ti ‘se 
children, but we bi lieve tiiat tlicre arc speci d cau'^es besides. 

In the year 18()0, at the iu-'lnm e of a committee ut‘ the Sani ary 
Association, an abstract was obtained ol‘ tlie causes of all deaths 
under five years of age, wijicli tf)ok j)Iace in tlie }ear 1859, in the 
difierent districts of Manch(‘>ter. On comparing tliese with one 
another, it was imt) 0 >sibb* not to observe in the poorer districts, :'.e 
excessive number of (b aths lr«>m suali disaa*>(*sas diairluca, whooping- 
cough, measles and bronchitis, disoialers -which are seldom ia il 
ainong't the childia'ii of (host* who are able and willing to take pro}! 
care of them. In Ancoats, in the year 1859, out of 1,495, the lot: 1 
number of deaths, 45o wana* ot infants under one } ear of age, and ol’ 
these 92 w'crc caused by diarilnea or d\sent«nT, 109 by com id- 
sions. A careful jieisond iinpiiry hy a dcjiutation of the above* 
coininitt(‘e in the same district of Ancoats, gave still greater force to 
this obser\ ation, tiiid the conclii>inii W'as irresistible tliat the t*xc«'ssi\ e 
infant mortality of Mamdiestcir was mainly owing to waint of cire 
and Avant of knowledge on the part of parents in the manageraeut of 
their children.” 

These are some of the causes of the past and present unhealth i- 
nc5s of our town. With regard to the future Ave look forward with 
mingled fear and hope. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of our populations to 
become more and more ii.assed together, and so long as this con* 
tinues there is much reason to fear that the rate of mortality will 
not mateiially diminish. vStill, there is a better feeling abroad 
respecting measures of sanitary improvement; men’s minds are con* 
tinually turned towards the va. oils methods of ameliorating the 
state of that lowest stratum of society, Avhich at present is such an 
opprobrium, and such a source of future danger to the prosperity of 
the country. Isaac Taylor has saiil — ‘‘Im|)rovcd methods of doing 
Avhat has hitherto been done, system, intelligent adiiptation of simple 
expedients, combination in bem-vident enterprises, these things have 
become the characteristics of the time, jiresent, and they are its bright 
points of Iiope as to national progress, tliey are means of reform of 
which Avc are only just now beginning to lorm some conception.” — 
“Ultimat(3 Civilisation,” p. 41. 

So far as knowledge ffoiisiitutcs power, wo arc in a much better 
position now for preventing exce-sive mortality amongst our town 
populations than we Avere formerly. We know better the area and 
depth of the Avretchedness alid disease Avilh whicdi wc have to deal. 
It has been Av.ell surveyed and measured by the Sanitary Association 
and the Statistical Society. 

We know more accurately the effects of impure air, whether 
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arising from simple overcrowding, from acciimuJatioiis of filth, or from 
tli(‘ noxious oiitponi'inir of our maiiiifactori(‘s. W(i liavc learnt not 
only that it j)r(H)al)ly coinhuv'S to the sj)r<*a(l of epidemic disease hj 
lowering the powers of life, and ]) 0 ‘-sihly hy favouring the existence 
of the inoi hid 1. :iv<‘n, hnt also, v/lial is even more im])ortant, that it 
is a poAverfnl mlliicnee pnalisjio.sing to scrofulous or ( nhcrenhir disease. 

iia\ e learn! Ilie value of good naler, and know more accurately 
what dang(M*s liii k in its possible irnpmiiies. I'lie cotton famine, also, 
wiili all its pri\ itions, has taught us ^\hat arc the best and cheapest 
articles of food, and how tln-y may Ik* picpared ami distributed most 
advantageously lo the j)oor by im'aiis of publif; diiiing-rooins and 
kitchens. AV(* arc aNo more r(‘ady to meet oiitbrc^aks' of epidemic 
disease, for if a\<* do not know much more about the disca^'Cs them- 
selves, we hav(‘ l(*ariit more of then* mode of jli'-ti ihui ion. and oi the 
circumstance', favourahh* tf> tin ir progres--, a-nl, by taking pri cautions 
against infection, wc* can rule out the storm (>1* disease until its 
virulence has pas-ed a\\a\. 

^^'o will conclude with a ^imjih* staf<*m(‘nf of tin? means by wliich 
wo tliiidv that the liealth (d' Manehe''l<*r and Sallurd might be 
improv<*d : — 

1. Our tir^t care should be to ])rovide belter and bealtbior homes 
for the working cla-^'es. Wt* b(‘b(»ve that the time has come when the 
building of large numi)ers (d’ w(dl-aiTanged colttige-dwellings for the 
poor would not only be a right and benevolent undertaking, but, with 
care and proper oncouragemeut, avouM abo yield a reasonable profit 
Upon the outlay.'* The eorporatioiis of (41iisgow and Liverpool have 
recently proposed to expend very large* sums in r(‘huilding the worst 
parts of these towns, u}K)n im])ro\ed phins. It would bo well if all 
towns were able to follow their exMinple. 

2. All back-to-back Iiou'-es should be- done away Avitli by breaking 
through the partition walls, and no perinan(*nt division between the 
back and front portions of dAv<dling-In)u-es should he allowed. 

8. Cellar-dwellings should W (‘iitinly ;ih(»li-'hed. 

4. Over-crowding should be [irevented. m^t only in lodging-lioiises, 
but all other dwellings. 

5, A complete reformation is needed of the prc'-ent detestable 
systeiri vi privies and ashj)its, eiihi*r by the .^^lh'•til^.tion of a well- 
nrrauged and oll-ventilalt d wati‘i'-yvst'‘m, or by some iithcr means, 
of completely preventing the accnmuhili m ol idih and ilie lormation 
of noisoihc exhalations. 

Allstreei.s or alleys clo.sod at one end should bo made ihorougfi- 
faros, and all courl.s or “avvihIs” shouKl he ojiiened out at both ends 
by streets, not by covered passages. 

7. Wide open spaces shonM be left in different parts of the town. 

8. Any fouling of the atmosphere by smoke, or by any kind of 
injurious gases from manulactories, should bo prevented as iuuch as 
possible. 


See The Homes of the Working Classes,’* by J. Hole. 
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9. Reception -houses for infectious complaifits shoulil bo established 
in different parts of the town, and, upon the occurrence of any 
epidemic, these should bo increased in number as the need may ho 
felt. 

10. Some more efficient control should be exerted over the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

11. District nurses should be appointed in every part of Man- 
chester, not only to tend the sick poor, who urgently need their 
care, but also to act as missionaries of sanitary truths, to teach the 
value of the laws of health, and especially to guide mothers in the 
nurture and management of their children. 

12. A medical ofHcer should be appointed to superintend all 
sanitary improvements, and to be responsible for the proper carrying 
out of the necessary regulations. 

Last, but not least, all those who are able ibemsclves to escape 
from tlie deteriorating infiucuees of a town atmosphere, should co- 
operate earnestly with the Sanitary Assoedation and Education Aid 
Society, and with the clergy of all denominations, and, what is most 
important, should endeavour, witli care ami tact, to bring their per- 
sonal influence to bear upon the iubabitants of the j)oorcr districts, 
and, in spite of all diseouragernents, should strive; to raise them from 
their present depths of ignorance and wretchedness. 


HOSPITAL NULiSTNCL 


Hospital Nursing. By Elizabeth Garkett, L.S.A. 

T he question of hospital nursing is one which has received, during 
the last ten .years, considerable attention, and which excites 
interest among people not immediately connected with hospital 
administration. It may be noticed, in the first jilacc, that in the 
discussion of the question, no doubt has been raised as to the value 
of good nursing. Thanks to Miss Nightingale, most people have some 
totion of what nursing shoukl be — everyone wishes it to be good, 
and everyone agrees that, to be so, it should be in the hands of trust- 
worthy and intelligent women. Unanimity even goes a step beyond 
this; for those who arc in a position to decide upon the merits of our 
present system agree in saying that it wants reform. The point of 
divergence is reached wlicn we ask for a plan ujion which the reform 
shall be based. Hospital nursing, like most other employments, may bo 
undertaken in either of two ways — that is, in what may be briefly 
described as the commercial way, wliere the work is chosen pri- 
marily for the sake of the income to be gained by doing it, or in 
the philanthropic or reljgious way, where the \^ork is done gratui- 
tously. The words ‘‘commercial” and “religious” must bo uuder- 
stood as referring only to the motive for the choice of aQ employment, 
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not necessarily io the spirit in which it is done. Commercial work 
may be done r( li^iously, or religions work commercially. 

The commcicial method is I hat which has. till quite recently, pre- 
vailed ill all our hospitals. The riiaiii point at issue between those 
who discuss (lie question of hospital reform is, whether it shall be 
Continued or whether it shall give place to theTeligious or volunteer 
method. It will clear the ground for the consideration of this 
question to state briefly the distinctive features of the present system 
and its rival*. 

In the majority of English civil hospitals, the nursing department 
is under the control of the matron. Choosing the nurses and over- 
looking them form two of her most important duties. The nursing 
StaflT consists of two classes — the head nurses and the under nurses. 
The former arc in some hospitals called sisters, to distinguish them 
from the under nurses. Tliese are again divided into night and day 
nurses. Tlie head nurses ani responsible for from tliirty to fifty 
patients; they give medicines, attend to tlic surgical dressings, receive 
the medical directions for each jiationt, ke(*p order in the wards, 
serve out the dinners, and tliat the actual attendance upon the 
patients is given by tlieauidor mirses. As a rule, they are skilful, 
experienced, and kindly people, very well suitod to their work. 
They usually belong to the lower section of tlie middle class, are the 
widows of small tradeMiien or clerks, or loss frequently they have 
been confidential domesiic .servant'^. Their salary varies from £20 
to £50 a year, with board and r(*'^^donee. 

The under nurses wait upon the patienis, as-ist the sister in her 
duties, and in many cases clean tlu* ward. One nurse is found to bo 
enough for fourteen or fifteen jiatients, so that every head nurse has 
two or three under nurses beneath her. The latter are, as a rule, 
vastly inferior to the hi*ad nurses, both in intelligence and character. 
They are commonly below the cla^s of second or even third-rate 
domestic servants ; it* tliey were not mir>es one would expect them 
to be niaids-ofiall-work, scrubs, or <*harwoiiu‘ii. They receive about 
£l0 or £12 a year, with jiartial boanl or board waues. 

From them, again, there is an appiriUit (lesemir to tlie night nurses. 
I believe it is apparent only, ami that aetnaUy they’ are much on a 
level, the night nurses S(‘eining worsi* only beennse more i'^ required 
of them, and becaun* they are left for several hours entindy without 
supervision. When they do not live in the ho'^pital, they eko out. 
their scanty incomes by working the best part of the day, and, con- 
sequently, they come to the hospital ho[nng to l)(» able to sleep the 
greater part of the night. On the wliole, ordinary hospital nursing 
may bo described as a mixture of good, indiflerent, and bad — the 
head nurses being often very good, the under nurse fairly good when 
under supervision, and bad when loft without it. 

Jn contrast to this, tlie volunteer nieiliod puts the nursing 
department into the liands of ladies who, having elected to do 
the work, aro interested in doing it well. The main difference 
is, that the control no longer rests with tho matron, and that 
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at least the higher part of the nursing is done gratnitoii-ly. 
The head nurses are replaced by ladies, to whom the inn'er 
nurses are directly rcspousihle. At King’s Colh'go and Univci>'ty 
College Hospitals, in London, where this method lias been inio- 
duced, there is but om* opinion as to the iimeense imjirovem nt 
in the nursing since the change was effected. Tire JAincct has recej.dy 
given emphatic testimony on the same, |)oint. ILd’erring to the 
volunteer help given during tlie cholera epidemic, it says: “ '’.f' p 
nursing by ladies is tlie very best uniting that England has y* t 
seen;” and it piophesies that we eannol hnig refuse* (o adopt asysKan 
** which embodies intidligenee, the ke(*ne>t sym[)athy, relinemcnt/' 
and, as it might liave addl'd. “ economy.” In fact, the a<l vantage's to 
the patients and to the li()>pitaL nie so great ami so obvious. Unit it 
is astonishing to find anyone blind to them. It is all gain to them to 
get in the place of jiaid servants ladies who are willing to do the 
work for notlfmg in a peculiarly admirable manner. But admitting 
the suneriority of ladies as nin>es, it is still possible to question the 
wisdom of asking them to take np nursing as a profession. No 
amount of medical testimony in favour of their fitness for the work 
is of much avail wdien we are asking, “ Is the work lit for them?** 
The Lancet says it is, apparently on the ground that the volunteer 
cholera nurses, in S})ite of very hard work, continued in excellent 
health. And, in truth, the “ health and strength” argument, as it 
may be called, is entirely with those wdio advocate nursing by volun- 
teers. There is very little ro iin for doubt that most ladies would 
find the work of ho>pital mir.-ing positi\ely invigorating. Constant 
exercise in large and aiiy wai\L, emplo} incut of the kind which pre- 
vents morbid introsfiection or cnnlinuous menial exertion, absence of 
anxiety, regular and early hours, siiiqile diet, and a life at least much 
less dull than that of most single women, combine to form a sum 
of conditions under which the iiealth of most ladies would rapidly 
improve. 

The volunteer nurses in the cliolcra hospitals wore by no means 
above the average standard of healtli, and among them there was 
but one opirii<m as to the h}gicnie ( ffpct of the Avoik. One lady 
who had sullere^f daily fiom neuralgia for seven aomis lost it entirely 
from the day "she came to the. hospital; several agreed in sa\ing 
they took more food in a dav tiniii they had be fore' taken in a week, 
and in aU there w'as the unmistakaiile loeik of healthy vigour. But 
the argument drawn fnnn these* fmos has less weight wdien wx reflect 
upon the beneficial influence of any regular woik done wdth spirit 
and interest. It tells strongly in favour of doing something, but it 
does not decide what it is best to do. The question icrnains, is it 
for the advantage of the wliole eommunily that hospital nursing 
should be accepted as iin unpaid profession by w^micii of the educated 
classes? To answer this, it is necessary to consider tlio Subject of 
unpaid versus paid labour somewhat broa«lly, nof merely with re- 
ference to the special point at issue. It will ])robably be conceded that, 
wherever the circumstances of society and of the individual permit a 
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choice of work, there are two points to be considered — namely, the 
appropi iateness of tiie iiulividual for any special work, and of that 
particular work for liim. A small amount of ihought sliows us that 
these two points rofpiire consi<ieralioii in [i kind of inverse pro- 
portion. The quality Avliich our Ameiican fi lends have named, 
“ /acuity,’’ lits its possessor to ac(|uirc skill in doing almost anything 
he attempts to do, but the powcu* of doing small thijigs well ought 
not to be used as a fetter to bind him perpetually to the doing of 
them. The same is tru(‘ of women. A lady who, with very little 
training, does hos{)it.d nur^ing in a tir.^t-rale way is, a prio/i, likely 
to be able to do much more diHiciilt things, and the question is 
whether it is de.drable, lor the sake of sa\ing money to the hospital, 
to limit her i)(‘rnianently to work of so subordinate a character. 
AV'^hat we waiiit to know” is, if hospital* nui sing ean only be done 
W'ell by gentlewomen — if the quahiies w’hich lit them for many 
employments pledge them, as it were, to this ? For it must be re- 
membered that, in virtue of their j)osilioii and their advantages, 
cultivated women are bound to di>eriminate in the choice of work. 
As education multiplies })OW'er, the moral obligation of making a 
choice is also increased. .If the Iiighest w^ork is to be done at all, 
those capable of doing it must be content to lea^e the easier work to 
otliera — to recognise that they arc bound not to do it, but to leave it 
undone for the sake of those to wdioin it is the highest possible. 
True social economy demands not only that eveiyonc should do 
something, but. that everyone sliould df> lii^ host. Tiie advantage of 
gelling moderately easy work exceptionally well done for nothing is 
apparent only if those wdio do it ari* ])roveiited from doing other 
equally useful work for which those wlioni they displace are entirely 
unfit. It is admitted generally now” iliat. in a w”ell-ordereil house- 
hold, tho» mistress ought not to do tlu' domestic w”ork herself if she 
can afford to keep si-rvjtiiLs, altliough, in virtue of her superior 
refinement, she is peculiarly ea[>abl(* of doing it w”ell. For ex- 
perience inis shown tliat wlicn she give.'^ up her time to petty 
domestic businesses, the higher duties of her [)osilion get neglected, 
so that as there are a|)[)ropi iati* people glad to do her cooking and 
dusting, as a means of getting theii- li\iiig, hi‘r du(^” is to see that 
they do them, and to reserve hersidf for woik which they cannot do. 

I would sugge.i that vvliat Irm* of domc.siic management i3 true 
also of hospital nursing. Admirably as ladies can nurse, the actual 
work of nursing is not much more ap[)ropriale to them than that of 
cooking or dustin<^ in ilicir own liouse>. It is not true that hospital 
nursing cannot bo well done by w”omen of inferior rank and culture, 
and therefore it cannot bo entirely dc'jirablo that those of a luglier 
class should spend th(dr time in doing it. 

The dilliculties in the way of good hospital nursing would, I believe, 
bo completely removed by the introduction of^two reforms into the 
old commercial system. In the first place, tlie scale of wages should 
be uniformly raised to the maximum rate. In the official report on 
hospitals, made to the Privy Council in 18Gd by Dr. Brislovvo and 
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Mr. Holmes, much of the improvement observed in the nursing at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital is attributed to the liighcr salaries given to 
nurses since the Nightingale Training Institution was associated with 
the hospital. The reporters state that while the old rate of wage.^ 
was, for the head nurses, £40 to ToO a year, wiliiout board, and, for 
the under nurses, IO 5 . to 13 a\ a week, without board, the present rate 
is £50 and £21 respectively, with board, and that this higher scale 
lias been sufficient to gain for the hospital the services of a very 
superior class of women. Hespectable clever women will not take 
the post of under nurse at the present minimum rate of hospital pay, 
and of course where the salaries are so lo\y that none but intempex'ate 
charwomen wiirthiuk of taking them, the nursing is as bad as in- 
temperate charwomen can make it. The wages should be sufficient 
to attract respectable womeu of the rank of good domestic servants — 
that is, they should be somewhat above that which the people who 
are wanted could get in service, as an under nurse’s life is necessarily 
less comfortable than that of most domestic servants. 

In the second place, I would suggest tliat the supervision now con- 
fined to the day should be extended to the night. Nursing requires 
more thought and attention than the routine work of domestic ser- 
vants, and therefore even fairly good under nurses should have over 
them one who would give them even more than the supervision wliich 
a careful mistress gives to her servants. It is not easy to see why 
the superior work of sujiervision should he done by unpaid labourers. 
It is the kind of work wliich many women who have to support them- 
selves could do exceedingly well, and the keen dtiinand for remunerated 
work among wonieii of the educated class makes it desirable to Ojiea 
as many such situations as possible. The amount of employment 
thus opened would not be great, as probably not more than 201) such 
situations could be oHered to women if all the hospitals in the United 
Kingdom agreed to use tlie services of j)ai(l lady superintendents. 
Excluding workhouse in firinarie'i, there are only about 100 liospitala 
having more than lifty beds, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Two 
or three of these in the rural <listiicts ire too small to require more 
supervision tlian the matron ought to be able to give, and this is the 
case also with a few of the special hos^iiiuls in Loudon. On the other 
hand, several of the large inetropolifaii liospitaL could perhaps employ 
three ladies, so that the rough calculation of two for each hospital 
containing more than 50 beds will not be far from accurate. 

It may be said that the* objcciions here expressed to ladies doing 
the work of head nurses do not apply to thf)sc Who, thoughv ery 
much in need of em[)loymciit, arc not likely to do anything higher 
than nursing. It sounds very jilaiisible to say, “Here are a number 
of unemployed women, pining for work, not in need of payment, glad, 
indeeil, to do the work of head nurses for notbing, and uot at all 
likely to enter into auiy more difficult work. Surely they may offer 
thus to give their time to the service of the sick poor ?” 

I admit that to say “ No” sounds somewhat hard, but the hardship is 
removed by the simple expedient of their taking the salary which 
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should rightly "o willi the work. It is not fair to tlie women to whom 
work is bread, that tlios^i to wlioni it is luxury shoiild come into the 
market and eh(^a{*on ilspiaec by ^i\in‘j^ wliar tlic others have to sell. The 
notion tliat tlieKi are crowds of Avomen ea;:fer to do hard work for 
nothing very much increases the dilliculty of those wlio have to live 
by their work. It would be far better tliat it should be accepted as 
a point of honour among women, as it is among professional men, 
to take without question the salary or foe wdiich belongs to any post 
or work, (‘von wlieii the rcci{)ient is not without some private income. 

The diiriculty of spending the extra money need never be great or 
permanent, or the salary could be returnod indirectly to the hospital. 

But it may farther be asked, Avhy have not ladies the right to give 
their services when the hosiutal physicians and surgeons give theirs ? 
The answer to this is, that the cases are in no degree parallel. True, 
the medical staff usually receive no payment for their services, and 
even where a medical school is connected with the hospital, the fees 
received by its teachers arc too small to bo of any moment. Hut, on 
the other hand, the immense' advantage of liospital practice more than 
repay^t anyone enjoying it for tin* time and tal>our it costs ; the amount 
expended being, indeed, very much h ss tlian it wauild be in the case 
of a lady who inad(* the wards her homo. 

Perhaps the only class of voluniccr nurses to wliom tlie objections 
now raised do not apply aic ibose t<» whose <‘X('rtions ow’e the 
recent renewal of the di^ciHsiou— tlio'^e. nannd}, who come for- 
ward to give extra helj) in times of emergency. Hut there no 
reason, because tin* ordinary staff of inir-e<5 ar(‘ paid, wdiy in times of 
sudden and unusual difliculty extra volunteer lielp ^hould not be both 
offered and accepted. To help lieaitily for a month or two is very 
different from taking the routine work as an unj)aid profession. In 
fact, it may fairly bo doubted if the whole benelit of tlni help in the 
cholera Avards w'ould have remained had 'scduntct'r nurses been quite 
e?i regie in the Iios|)itaN. Their ])resenee was tlien all the more 
valuable, because no one could lake it ([uife as a matter of course. 
Half the good they did (ami it w'ould be dillieult to say how'inuch this 
wtis) in cheering and encouraging everyone, was due to the fact that 
neither the jmtients, the medical ollicers, nor the regular nurses were 
accustomed to their jwc'sencc. The stimulus Avas felt the more from 
its being a no^ ; Ity. Hriefly recapitulating, in conclusion, the opinions 
now expressed, it is contended — 

1. That h()Sj)ital nursing can be very well done by the women of 
the low’er middle class. 

2. That the payment necessary to secure the services of appro- 
priate people need not exceed £50 a year for’ the head nurses, aud 
£21 a year for the under nurses, Avith board and residence. 

3. That each head nurse thus paid could, if the size aud arrangement 
of the wards permitted it, attend to ^ not less than fifty patients, and 
every under nurse, in ordinary circumstances, to fourteen or fifteen. 

4. That the influence of a lady superintendent over the nurses 
would be exceedingly good, as combining the principal advantage of 
the volunteer method with the advantages of the present system. 
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5. That tlic office -of ]a<l>^ snporiiitciident is one whicli should ho 
held bv a traijied and qiial!/io«I person, and Hiat tlu' salary should i)0 
Avliat a lady of the educated ela>s would be glad to take ; lor instaiu e, 
nol less than £ir)0. with l)(>ard and rooms. 

G. That the employment which a general ad(q)lion of this pi n 
would open to educated women is too limited to justify its advocat 'S 
in thinking of nursing as a profession lor ladies, in tlic sense ni 
wjjich the word profes.Mon ” is commonly used. Two hundred sin h 
situations represent the maximum number ever likely to be offered, 
and the probable number would be very much below this. 


SANITARY LAW REFORM. 


The Legal Aspect of Saniturg Reform. Bg Edward 
J E X K I N s, Ba rnster-a t‘L{f u\ 

P UBLIC health is public woalih. Every person laid a^ide by ill 
health is so much subtracted tVom the power and ca})acity of the 
State; and more than this, every persofi so laid aside is a drain upon 
the resources of the state. It. t ikes more money to keep him than if 
he were well ; one or mqre other persons in health are withdrawn 
from productive o})crations to expend their strength and time upon his 
recovery. If one-third of a town, or city, or state, is suffering from 
disease, there is cast upon the other two-thirds a proportionately 
greater amount of exertion than would otherwise be required of them, 
and there is exacted from them a proportionately greater contribution 
to the general expenditure, while there is less capacity both of 
work and contribution in tlie whole community. 7^ime was when 
this obvious principle was unrecognised, and the state, which made 
paternal regulations to secure the health of men’s souls — the state, 
which went to *w'ar to protect their liberties, and spent lives to save 
them — wholly avoided any observation of those permanent and 
subtle causes of danger to the licahh of the eifizens that were 
likely to exist wlmrcvcr two (»r three were gathered together in 
community of houses or homes. Even in England, where every 
sort of ill and grievance has been searched out with keen anxiety, 
while w^e were emancipating negroes, enfranchising householders, 
and abolishing oppressive taxations, the public health, a matter 
one would conceive of super-eminent importance, was neglected. 
By the course of two or (iiree epidemics, and the philanthropic 
activity of a few earnest men, the public w'as fairly frightened into 
inquiry, and the result of inquiry alarmed the government into action. 
Since 1847, a succession of statutes has attested the importance 
assumed by this subject, and virtually the whole of our public health 
legislation is comprised within the last two decades. This legisla- 
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tioii lias work(Mi ^\oll(lers, .'uirl, 'vvidi nil its ini perfection, was 
accompli-licMl in (he face of* indiilcrcnc.e and opposition, and lias hecn 
iinpv'dv'd l)y tlii‘ s;iipi(liiy or nci;ltaa of local autliorilic'!. The govern- 
iiUMit, ol)-ti uclc'd oil nlf halide, lias been obligial to do its work in 
delail, and to can y nioasiire nflor lnca^ure against llic protect of what 
a ri'ccnt writer on this i|uoslion terms ‘‘indignant Ibimbledom.’* 

'J’hc. Ads whii*'i constitute this legislation have been most various 
in their .subject and extent, and are Giunnerated in tJie paper ^ 
Dr. kStewart. 

The compass of this logislnlion proves how vast and numerous were 
the (‘vils to b(^ M'lnedied ; its fragmentary character shows how 
giadually the ]mblic has b(‘en aroused to see the necessity of action; 
and it might have been supposed that afliu* so large atld apparently 
exhaustive a conrsi', of enactments, but little remained to be done to 
make the nieasnios for tin; prescu valitm oi* jinlilie health perfect and 
com|flete. In truth it is far ollierwi-e. The Sanitary Act of tlie 
last si'ssion was an attempt to redn-ss tin* imp<‘i 1‘ectioiis and follies 
ol‘ pa^'t legislalion — an attempt said to have been the result of many 
yeais’ coiisidd’atiim — yet we tliink wo shall be able to show that at 
this monieni tin* whole, of onr sanitary sysiiun is eon^tructed upon 
a b id b.isi-', and reipiires both amendment and eonsolidation, 

'fhe number and variety of Acts, of amendments to lliem, of 
bodies or jiersons to whom tln'ir exeeiuioii is committed — the fact 
that in many impoitant cases the wording ol' the Actslea\esa dis- 
cretion as to thi* execution of tin‘ij- provisions in the local authorities, 
wlio generally are disinclined (o do anything that iiivohcs an addition 
to the rales, are chief among many reasons I’or a compreliensivo 
review and amendment. Again, there arc sections in local Acts and 
in general Acts which are collateral, aimed at the same nuisances, 
but in different words, and with differing remedies. Docs The 
Sanitary Act of in an effectual vviiy modily or remove the 

faults and deliciences of former legislation ? Does it grasp the whole 
subject in a comprehensive way and propound a scheme winch is at 
once feasible and com})lele ? We think not. think its most 

ardent propagators will acknowledge I hat it does not, and that it 
cannot be accepted as a piece of iinal legislation. It is eminently 
suggestive, but in many instances, as we >ball sec, lar from etlieient. 
It makes iinportai.: ad\ances tfom a sanibiry point of view, but from 
a legal point of view it continues llie errors of ])revious enactments. 
Wo can only hope in the few minutes allotted to us to show in a 
general way what we conceive to be the main faults of our present 
system, ami we shall endeavour to refer only to those upon which 
there 13 likely to be the broadest antagoni>m. 

The most obvious and important dolicieucy is the absence of a 
central overlooking ])o\ver. The bodies ajipointed in different places 
to carry out the statutory provisions require to be placed under a 
capital counciV committee, or ministry of public health, exercising 
over them a salutai'y supervision, and, in proper cases, endued with 
power to compel them in a summary manner to do their*duty. This 
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has been objected to as a stop in the direction of centrali'^ntinu 
'which would Im injurious to local liberty and fraught with political 
danger. Tlie distinction must, however, Ix' rmiiarkcMl beiwcen centt tl 
supet vision and central adininistration, Tlic tbnncr is compellii g 
otiiers to do their duty, the latter is doing duty by means of otlioi .. 
In the one case there is a certain amount of iiidepen<lenco in the 
agents, in the latter there is none. This distinction ought to he 
r^^arded in assigning its iluties to the proposed body. It should 
also be remembered that the administration of sanitary measures is 
of national as well as of local importance. Di^ea^t's amongst im n 
and cattle, if not stayed in one di'^triet, proceed tt) another. Tho 
cholera at Soutliampton or Liverpi ol is an event of thrilling interest 
at London and Birmingham and Biistol, and, unfoi Innately, ex- 
perience proves it to be unlikely lluit local authorities will have 
sutiicient breadth either of patriotism or power to move for anything 
but self-preser\ation. Mereover, sanitary adinini.^trali(/n, to be all 
effective, must be of tlie most summary eharacler. The ([iie.^tion of 
health or sickness to a whoh^ district may simply lx* a <|uestioJi of 
hours. Should the local authority be slow in action, the machinery 
of the law, which works in a niethoihcal order, may only be set in 
motion when it is too late to remedy the e\ il. Or, supposing the h'gal 
remedy to be spec! lie and sp(‘eily — a very rare,* ca&o — there may be 
wanting the individual who will be public-spirited enough to take 
the initiative against the local aiitliority'. 

Ill proof of this, we may alliuh* to a case brouglit before a 
branch meeting of the Biitish JMedical Association on the 2()th of 
January last by Dr. Stewart. ‘‘ In the autumn of last year lie bad 
been in a village in llaii.psbin* in wbieli the draiuagt* arrangements 
were in the liighest d^*gr(*e (l(decti\e- — the only drain heiiig a wtiter- 
course. He had obtained the Acts with the \iew of aiding some of 
the inhabitants in an aUem|)t to obtain im])ro\ed drainage ; but after 
reading them liad been left in a state of utter confusion, and was 
only able to arrive at some meaning by erasing tho repealed portions 
of the Public Ilealili Act. Several of the iidudiitants were willing 
to pay two- thirds, or even (hrec-fourlhs, of the expense of the 
drainage, if tho parish authorities would raise the remainder by a 
rate. Of this, how^ever, there seemed no likelihood, and the principal 
objsttruction was the surveyor. The Board off Guardians refused to 
act, and said that any hou.seholder might apply to the justices. He 
(Dr. Stewart) had consulted a high authority, and was told that a 
mandamus from the Court of Queen’s Bench was the only mode of 
obtaining that which was desired. Rather . than have recourse to 
this, those who were desirous of improving the sanitary condition of 
the place thought it might be better to carry out the drainage at their 
own expense.” 

In this instance,' as Dr, Stewart has since informed us^ the condition 
of the place, which had eight hundred inliabitants, was suehla$ to justify 
serious approiiensions in the event the outbreak of an epidemic. 
The stench from the watercourse was at times .unbearable-**-tb^i*e 
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wore some houses and stables round which the overflowing feculent 
mill ter of dunghoaps and cloaca lay in stagnant pools, not only sending 
up a continual ndasma, but being absorbed into the walls of rooms in 
which human bt ings wore living, eating, and sleeping. Had the place 
been within the operation of the Public Ilealrh and Local Government 
Acts, there would have been an effectual remedy, but before cither of 
those Acts could be brought to bear upon the disirict, two-thirds of 
the owners and ratejiayers must iiave agrt'cd to it. The consequence 
was that this place, like a great number of laigc villages and towns 
in the kingdom, was left to the saiiitary provisions of the Nuisances 
Removal Act ol‘ 1855, a measure which Ave shall presently show to 
be quite inadequate in the emergencies which arise. 

Indeed there is a general complaint against the local authori- 
ties. To this complaint it is right to say tliere arc some exceptions 
— ilmt, for instance, of St. George’s Ilanovcn* Square, to Avhich 
Dr. jD mitt giv(‘s a high chunuder. The local authorities there 
however are .selected from one of the most suptudor const ittiencies in the 
kingdom, and comprise men of position and Ave.alth. St. JL\ancras is 
a more distingui>hcd specimen on the oiluu' side. Dr. Stewart’s 
Hampshire village is another. Mr. dabez Hogg says of his parish, that 
“there is a sanitary committee which has the ]>oAYer of ordering 
im[)rovements, unless Avhere an exptMulifure ot' money is required, in 
which case the board of guai diau^ mu^i be consulted. He has found, 
as a member of the board, tb.it the grcat<*st obstruction to sanitary 
im})rovernents carin' from o<lucrted men, I'rom lau vcrs.” The testi- 
mony of Mr. Lord of Hainp.-tea<l ‘‘ilia^t in 1 lanip'-tead, which 
i^w^ouid be .suppr^sed to bo very healthy, tln re is much di>ease from 
time to time ; but the attempts made to picvail on the board of 
guardians and vestry to earryout llie necessary sanitary imjn ovement, 
are often in vain. Wiiat is wanted, is a more cricrcive ])ower over the 
local authorities.” Hut (he opinions ot‘ the most disi inguished men 
are but indilierent in comparison with fact>, and iIu'm' of a conclnsive 
character are readily forthcoming. I’lie most (‘oniplete sanitary 
legislation to be found perhaps on any Statute' Hook, is that relating 
to the mcti’opolis. The Hoai’d of AVorks may be .said to have had 
accorded to it an almost tyrannical sanitary sway,* which is sup- 
plemented by powers and injunctions put upon the various vestries 
and distiict boards. Here at least we might expect to find a perfect 
syatem practically carried out. Tlie recent eiiiclernic has, however, 
proved that the immense rates imposed upon metropolitan inhabitants, 
and the great powers conferred upon local authorities, have not 
secured to London a suflicient sanitary system. Surveyors either 
forget or omit to do their duty, inspectors are either careless or are not 
numerous enough to cope with the labours requisite to so vast a field, 
vestries and boards are either indiflerent or incapable, and perhaps 
even the Board of Works while executing the great drainage schemes, 
has been dJelfeient in attention to lesser Retails. Mr. Humphreys, the 
able Coroner for Middlesex, whoso activity during the recent epidemio 
entities him to high honour and gratitude, m a letter to The 

II 
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Standard thus described a few places which ho visited in the oast 
end of London. 

“ I supply a few instances that have come under my immediate 
notice, even since the advent of the cholera, showing the miserable 
defects of water supply and drainage, the disgusting condition and 
arrangements of closets, tlie total disregard of cleanliness of houses, 
overcrowding, and removal of putrid vegetable and animal rubb.di. 

“ I will take Bethnal Green. — No. 32, Chilton Street. Tenants 
say privy blocked up for three months ; not rectified for months alter 
complaints made to parish authorities; no water-butts, very insufRciont 
water supply, and that in cellars, and ■without drains to carry off 
surplus water; there is also a collection of putrid rubbish in cellar, 
there being no dust-bin, and smell therefrom most offensive and 
dangerous ; dust very seldom removed ; house and others adjoining 
not whitewashed or cleaned for years. 

“No. 7, Thomas Street. — One tenant states his room not white- 
washed or cleaned for thirty years. . The collector found him white- 
washing it one day, and told him it would fetch a shilling a week 
more when done, and so he should charge him that sum, whereupon 
he left off, and where he left off is plainly visible. 

“No. 9, Vincent Street. — Formal notice given to authorities there; 
the privy stopped and soaking through the floor three weeks since, 
not rectified on Wednesday last. 

“Old Nichol Street. — Small houses; in one forty-five people, 
another forty-one ; water su 2 :>ply (eiglitecn gallon cask) alongside 
privy and dust-bin ; na covers to water-butt or dust-bin. 

“ Sherwood Place. — Here is a yard at back nine feet by elovet^ 
feet for use of twenty-two people (the property 6f a vestiyman)\ in 
centre is an open drain, closet (lows throngli it, sending its stench 
and filth to the surface; over this open drain the inmates dry their 
linen ; also in this yard an open dust-hole full of decayed vegetable 
and animal matter; in corner a privy ■without water, and adjoining 
it an open water-butt ; puttifig one's ha?i<]s into the water, pressing 
the side, a thick, foul, and horribh* slime came off, and stuck tena- 
ciously to one's fingers. 

“ 31, TurviTl Street. — Family of six in one small room; entrance 
to yard through cellar; in yard one water pipe for three houses of 
thirty-seven people, and three large work>hops, a very small water- 
butt between the drain and adjoining juivy, which is without water 
and untrapped; large collection of pirtrid vegetable matter and 
rubbish in yard. 

‘‘ I could multiply instances to any extent, both in this and other 
parishes, but fear to occupy too much space. Need I add that cholera 
and its attendant mfserics reign in such localities 

Another letter from the Rev. Andrew A. W. Drew, inctimbent of 
St. Michael’s, Nunhead, is of yet greater significance, as it relates to 
dwellings recently erected, for the deficiencies of which too excuse 
whatever can be offered. Mr. Drew, however, appears to have mis- 
ti^cn the powers of the Board of Works, and to have confounded 
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thorn witli those of the district board. The latter, from Mr, Drew’s 
st'iteiiiont, appears to have neglected or been ignorant, of its duty. 
He says ; — 

‘‘The following desiription of houses lately built, and others now 
building, will answer for itself how far the Board of Works is doing 
what it professes to do. In this inim(?fllaie neighbourhood there 
exists a certain nest of cottages, which bear the most unenviable 
notoriety on account of being the constant poss^s-ors of small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and other diseases ; and to luy certain knowledge tliero 
has been at least one death from cholera. A description ol‘ this nest 
I will endeavour to give. It consists of lour parallel rows of cottages, 
with a fifth row running across one end of them. Tlie other end is 
hemmed in by houses of a better class. In row No. 1 there are nine 
small cottages ; these have yards at the bark about Ihirty-hvc feet 
long. Row No. 2 (eight cottages) faces the same way as No. 1, and 
is approached by a narrow mud path. Row No. 3 (eleven cottages) 
is placed back to back with No. 2. and each has a garden or yard, of 
the enormous length of twelve feet, so that tlio backs of the houses in 
these two. rows are twenty-four fbet apart. Row No. 4 (eleven cot- 
tages) faces No. 3, a narrow court dividing them, while Row No. 5 
commands from its upper windows a hird’s-e} e view of all the others. 
Frojn one of these windows 1 looked out a lew days ago, and the sight 
I saw was quite enough to account for any amount of preventible 
disease. Looking down the space dividing now No. 2 from No. 3, I 
saw the whole of the water supply for both of them. This was con- 
tained in open cisterns, placed immediately over the out-door (dosets, 
not, however, that the closets had any benelit from the proximity of 
the water, but rather becaufeO they supplied a convenient resting-place 
for the sole receptacle for water for all purposes, drinking included. 
The dimensions of these cislcrns \veie about ten feet by lour and one 
foot deep, and one cistern siippli(‘s two houses. Every one of these 
cisterns was uncovered, but ihe surihee (»f the water in each was 
covered with a thick layer of green slime (similar to that seen in 
stagnant ponds). 1 am told that this cannot be prevented from accu- 
mulating so long as the ci.steriis remain uncovered. The sanitary 
arrangements of these cottages are simply di. -graceful They are, it 
is true, draijied, but only into a huge coss[»ool in one of the giudens, 
while there is no lack of water, as regards quantity, only of cisterns 
to hold it; and to crown all, the main drain ol the metropolitan 
system runs within llfty yards of these cottages, some Uventy seven feet 
beneath the roadway, and yet they arc as guiltless of proper drainage 
as if they were in Honolulu or Katfraria. You will think this rather 
a bad state , of things already, and that these cottages are too much 
crowded together; but their owners arc of anotlier opinion. In de- 
scribing row No. 1, I stated that the eotla..;es in that row had gardens 
thirty-five feet longer thereabouts. This space is now being divided, 
and another; row oT cottages erected upon it. Let it be remembered 
that this could nevor take place without the consent of the, Board of 
Works^ and then let it be. understood who is to blame in tj;ie matter. 

X 1 2 . 
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The vestrymen say they can do nothing when the Board of Works 
has given its sanction to the erection of the cottages; that these being 
once passed by the surveyor of the Board, the landlords cannot be 
compelled to cover cisterns, lay on water to closets, or keep their 
property in habitable condition. I, for one, should like to know why 
the Board of Works ever sanctioned the erection of these cottages, 
and why its authorities are allowing others to be built within a few 
feet of them ? I should like to draw their attention to the materials 
being used upon the new row of cottages. An inhabitant qf row 
No. 2 pointed out to me a heap of stuff within six feet of his door, 
which stutf he informed me had been taken out of a cesspool. 1 asked 
what they were going to do with it, and the answer was ‘ make 
mortar of it.’ Complaint was made of the stench arising from this 
stuff*, and it was moved a little further off*, but it is, I believe, still 
intended for mortar. Should you be able to give me a corner for 
this letter, I am sure the working men of this place will be deeply 
indebted to you, for I am writing in their interest, and making known 
grievances which they cannot themselves ventilate. The insertion of 
these particulars, which I could with ease multiply, cannot fail to 
point out the best cure for cholera — namely, a little energy on the 
part of the Board of Works in preventing the erection of lever nests 
and cholera traps such as abound in this place.” , 

Yet more flagrant and startling instances are given by Dr. Fowler, 
in a letter to the Times of September 17th, which we quote at 
length because of its great importance : — 

“ Since my appointment as medical visitor a'hout 300 houses have 
been inspected by my assistant and myself. These houses are 
tenanted by from one to ten or mbre families, and some of them are 
inhabited by nearly fifty people. My daily reports give abundant 
proofs of {a) overcrowding, and consequently filthy rooms ; {b) filthy, 
defective, and inefiicient privy accoininodation ; (c) foul, defective, 
and sometimes inefiicient water supply ; and (d) imperfect, defective, 
and inefiicient cleansing of private and ])nblic ash-pits, and of public 
courts, alleys, and b}C streets. 

“ While I candidly admit that since the third week in July much 
has been done in furtherance of sanitary improvement, I am compelled 
to announce that, at all events in Bishopsgatc, much of ..this is more 
superficial than real. Courts, alleys, and houses have been lime- 
whited. Chloride of lirric and carbolic acid have of late been our daily 
familiars. Nevertheless, in the ninth and tenth weeks of the present 
epidemic my daily inspections continue to reveal the innate horrors 
of cholera nests. 

“ Catherine-wheel Alley leads directly from the main thoroughfare 
into Petticoat Lane. Scarcely a day has passed without my for- 
warding a description of this foul place. Pass down it when you 
will, eyes and nose will be assailed with the sight aqd stink of scattered 
heaps of every disgusting species of organic filth. This condition 
evidently in part arises from the fact tliat Nos. 4, 6, 6, and 7, Cock 
Hiy, have no dust-bin. The refuse caused by the twenty-eight persons 
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in these houses is daily thrown into this adjacent alley. At Nq. 28 
in this said alley, on the 28th of July, occurred the first two (and 
fatal) cases of cholera among Bishopfjgate residents. In eight small 
rooms reside’ twenty-nine people. The house has no dustbin. On 
the li)th and 17th of September the condition of its sole privy was 
most disgusting. It had no water supply. The pan was overflow- 
ingly full, the contents, indeed, covered seat and flooring both. 
These lethal matters were also scattered all over the otherwise suffi- 
ciently filthy yard, and even on the different floors of the rooms. 
The house was, indeed, a most fit palace for the goddess Cloacina. 
From the cellar of No. 21 the seventeen inhabitants of the house are 
daily regaled with the fumes arising from the cleaning and preparing 
of cowhcels and tripe. On September 15, at No. 2«, lived twenty- 
four people in six rooms, one of which, on the second floor, was 
apparently the sole bed* room for eleven human beings. The one 
privy of this house was in a similar slate to tlie one above described. 
It had no water supply ; neither was there, nor had there been for 
some time, a single drop of water for the other wants of these two 
dozen poor. Need I say that I have cases of diarrhoea in almost 
every house in this alley? 

“ A similar condition of things obtains in the adjoining cholera and 
diarrhoea nests — Windsor and Sandy Streets. 

‘‘-Oil the 10th of September, at No. 10 in the former, resided nineteen 
people, and their one privy was unsuppliecl with water, and so on at 
No. 9 with its twenty-five tenant^, Nos. 11, 13, 8, with its twenty 
"tenants, and No. 2. Tiie same votive offeiings to Cloacina were here 
and there conspicuously present, c.specially in the privies and yards 
of Nos. 9 and 13. From those several houses the dust bad not been 
removed for weeks. On the 17tli of Soplcmber tliese disgusting 
details were still unrectified. On the 4th of September, at No. 5, 
Sandy Street, tlierc was only one filthy privy, out of repair, for the 
use of fortyieeven people. On the 11th of September there was 
neither any water supply nor any privy at all for *tlie accommodation 
of the fifteen inhabiiants of No. 3, Monfagiie Court. In the fifteen 
houses of this court lived 152 people, and must, if not all, of the 
privies, were unsiipplied with water, were filtliy, and were covered 
with human excreta. In two of the.se houses girls of fourteen and 
fifteen were ascertained to sleep in the same bed with their fathers. 

“On September 13, at No. 1, Swan Yard, which is a largo mews 
and depdt for carrier’s carts, there resided over the several stables 
fifty-six people, besides' the dogs ana cats. The six families of 
twenty-eight people were allotted one waterless privy and one 
water-tank ; to eight other families of twenty-four people were 
allotted one other privy and one water-tank. The whole yard was 
in a beastly state. Pools of liquid manure w^ere running from the 
several dungheiE^s to amalgamate with a mass of filth in the centre of 
the yard* One of the dunghcaps had not been emptied for three or 
four weeks, and adjoiniug thereto was a stinking public privy. The 
wtiter^tiink, which was said to supply only the horses, was uninovsrod^ 
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and full of animalculae ajid vegetable organisms. On September 17, 
a ease of cholera was taken Ironi one of these rooms to the temporary 
Ciiolera Hospital in New Street. 

‘•Laiiil) Alley passes lioin alongside my lionse beliiiid the l ight- 
hancl side of Sun Street. Each day tiiuls its gtiliy-holes and gutters 
blocked up and recking with semi-liquid, stinking tilth. At No. 3 
ill this said alley livt‘d, on September lOth, seventeen people, w.ihout 
any water supply or })rivy accommodation. In -six. of the lion.-si s in 
Blytlds Buildings (wliicli form a hollow square opening into this 
alley) redded, on Scpteml) u- lOth, .seventy-eight people, for whose 
Use there were only two liltliy waterless privies. In Clemenl’.s Place, 
another blind offshoot fj*om Lattib Aliev, resided, on the same day, in 
eight small houses, nearly 100 ]>eople. 

“At No. 6, one room 11 feet by 7^ feet, was the dormitory 
for three adults and five children. Most of the privies in this 
place had .no water. Two cases of cholera, each fatal in less 
than twenty' hour.s, were furnished last week from one of these tene- 
ments. On the let of September, at 65, Sun Street (fronting Lamb 
Alley), both diarrhoea and small pox were in the house) which 
literally stunk of sewer gas emanating from the one privy, which, 
with the uncovered and unclean.sed water-butt and house refuse, was 
in the cellar and j)ractically u>cless. It was in such a filthy, water- 
less state, with the old excrement welling u}) and iilling the pau, that 
no one of the nineteen inhabitants had been able to avail themselves 
of it for some considerable time. On the 14th of September this 
house was in the same slate. No attention to or alteration of these 
disgusting mattcis had been paid or ellccted. 

“ Such are some few instances of the present flagrant condition of 
affairs in my di.'strict. 

“ A retro.‘'pect of my earlier in.spections w'ould furnish numerous 
similar detail.s. Day after day hav e I transmitted the result of my 
own and my assistant’s inquiries to t!ie deputed receiver of these 
reports. By section 6 afonsaid Order of Council it is the 

duty of the Board of Guardians to, vv*iihout delay, cause a report of 
such facts to he imnle to the nuisances removal authority — i.e., the 
Coinmissioncrs of City Sewers. S .11110 halt-dozen repetitions have I 
in as many weeks sent in ol’soine of the above statements. My very 
first report was of the lililiy and overcrowed condition of No. 140, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. Although I then stated that ‘This 
house requires the constant mipcrv ision of an inspector of nuisances,’ 
its state on the 15th inst. was in the main no better than it was six 
weeks ago when visited with cholera. 

“ Although west of tlie boundary line of the field of the East 
London Waterworks’ mains, the sub-district of »St. Hotolpli| East 
Loudon district, has- (as lias been authoritatively stated) suffered 
severely from the present visitation. During the., last week four 
deaths out of five admissions occurred in the ten)porai‘y cholera 
hospUal in New Street. There was, indeed, a- sudden outburst of 
fatal cholera in Bishopsgate parish. 
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“ The facts I have delineated perliaps explain this. At all events, 
they sufficiently show the palpable absurdity of drenching our streets 
with carbolic acid, and of even lime-wliiting the interior of houses, 
while blots far <l(3eper and more foul are left to poison the physical 
and moral hunijuiity of our poor.” 

The medical profession throughout tlic country concur in the 
opinion that the local authorities generally need to be overlooked. 
Dr. Druitt suggests that their powers should be enlarged, but thft 
opinion of his nualical brethren is against him. ‘‘Is it not a fact,” 
says a writer in the British Mcdiad Journal^ “ that in many places 
the local authorities are the systematic and bitter opponents of sani- 
tary reform ? We are anxious to ascertain in how many instances 
the wise and beneficent ijitentions of the legislature are defeated by 
the passive resistance or dogged opposition of the local authorities, 
who will not avail themselves (»f (he ample permissive powers which 
the law gives them ; and whether (he time has not come wlieii, in the 
interest of the public, the discharge of duties which is now optional 
should not be made compulsory — whether in sln)rt titero should not 
be some court of last resort, to which the enlightened few may appeal 
for speedy justice from the ignorance, prejudice or parsimony of the 
local authorities.” The 49th section of the “Sanitary Act” en- 
deavours to provide a remedy for the diilieulty to which we have just 
adverted, and to establi'^h a sort of court of speedy resort in cases of 
default on the part of local authorities. Should a sewer authority 
make default in providing its district with sufiieient sewers, or in main- 
taining its sewers, or* in supplying water, or should a nuisance 
authority “make default in enforcing the provisions of the Nuisance 
Hemoval Act, &c., complaint may be made to a Secretary of State, 
who, after due inquiry, may make an order limiting a time for the 
performance of its duty in the matter of such complaint,” The incon- 
venience of these applications to, and inquiries by Secretaries of State, 
on subjects^quite foreign to their usual duties, aa^l for the due prosecu- 
tion of which no proper machinery ivS ready, need hardly he pointed 
out. If such powers may be intrusted to them they may more safely, 
as well as efficiently, be conveyed to a body selected and endowed 
with a special organisation for the i)ur[)Ose. Moreover, if the provi-, 
sions of the Acts are permissive merely, ihci'c can be, since the cases 
will be cases of discretion, no legal “ default in enforcing those provi- 
sions ” which is cognisable by a Secretary of State. The new Act, for 
instance, enacts that it shall bo lawful Iv^.r nuisancc^authorities to pro- 
vide carriages for the conveyance of intected persons, and that the 
sewer authority may provide district liospitals ; it cannot for a moment 
be supposed that these or any other merely suggestive provisions 
come witnin the scope of the 49th section to which we have alluded. 
The word “ duty ” implies something which has been enjoiuedi and 
not something which has only been suggested. 

We may now shortly state who the authorities are. They are 
differently constituted in the City of London, in the metropolitan 
districts, in places under the Local Government Act, and in other 
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places throughout tho country. In London the commissioners of 
sewers are the local authority for carrying out sanitary measures 
iiiuier the C-i^y Sewers Act. In the rest of the metropolis, the 
vestries of the parishes or the district boanis formed under the M<'iro- 
polis Management Acts, are the local authorities. In places under the 
Public Health and Local Goveriiineiit Acts, the Board of Health for 
the place, that is, in corporate towns tlie council, and in other pl.iecs 
tho town improvement commissioners or an elective board is the loc.al 
authority. It ought to he observed that the Nuisances Removal Vets 
operate collaterally or (uiinulativcly with the Metropolis Manage- 
nient and othev Loc 1 Government Acts, and that there may be found 
instances of two diflerent enactments applicable to the same ca'cs, 
with ditlering penalties lor the same oifences. Elsewhere, under the 
Isnisanccs Removal Acts, the local authority consists of thema\or, 
aldermen, and burgosscs by the council, where a council exists : 
where there are trusti^cs or conlmi^sioners under an Improvement Aci, 
such trustees or conimissioiu rs ; where none of these, the board of 
guardians of the ])oor; and if no such board, the overseers of the 
poor for the place or parish. 

Wc have thus particularly described the local authorities because 
of their variety, and wo shall hereafter have occasion to mark, that 
various as they are, they hate not had entrusted to them all the 
details of sanitary administration ; a fact from which, as may readily 
be supposed, no little complication arises, • ^ 

Properly speaking, however, and generally the real local authority 
before and vve suppose since the recent Act, has been a sanitary 
committee appointed by the various bodies for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the “ Nuisances Reinoval,^^ the “ Diseases Prevention,*' and now 
the ‘'Sanitary'' Acts. The sanitary provisions of other Acts do not 
ordinarily come within the scope of this committee's powers^ and 
cases under them arc referred to the vestry, “ which,” says Dr, 
Druitt, ‘‘ is sui e to be a larger, more divided, and less manageable 
body than the smaller committee which constitutes the usual local 
authority.” 

When Ave come to examine the machinery by which these bodies 
are to perform their duties, avo light upon a curious anomaly. In 
the metropolis, the local authority is obliged to appoint medical 
officers of health and inspectors of nuisances, Iftii under the Public 
Health and Local Government Acts the appointment of a medical 
officer is optional that of an inspector necessary, while in all other 
places, with but few cxc(*ptions, there is no obligation on the local 
authority to employ either. 

This anomaly is the result of retrograde legislation. ^ Under the 
Nuisances Removal Act of 1855, the local authority wi^s bound to 
employ or join with other local authorities in employing a sanitary 
inspector or inspectors. Tho Arnciidinent Act of i860 repealed this 
provision, and substituted a pcniiibsion to the guardians of any union 
or parish not within an union to employ one of their medionl officers 
to report upon the sanitary state of the union or parish. How this 
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permission has been accepted and taken advantage of by the authori- 
ties, we may judge from tlio important statistics collected by the 
energy of Dr. Stewart. From these wc can form an idea of the 
nature of that supervision under which a large numl)er of towns 
existed at a timc^ when the kingdom was exposed to an outbreak of 
cholera. From these it is not too wide an inference to draw, that 
two-thirds of England is practically destitute of sanitary control. 
The importance of this point was earnestly brought to the attention of 
the govei nment when the Public Health Pill was in committee, but it 
received no soluiion at their hands. 

We hardly think it necessary to urge, with any lengthened argu- 
ment, that the power to appoint medical officers, analysts, and in- 
spectors of nuisatices ought to be exercised throughout the kingdom. 
Where the appointment of any of these has been compulsory, as in 
the metropolis, the Valuable services they have rendered the public 
by bringing scientific knowledge and practical ex})erience to bear 
upon the multitudinous nuisances of collected population cannot be 
estimated. Private persons will endure a great deal hcfoie they will 
engage in anything involving expense. To look after these people 
when they are themselves in fault, or to lend a ready ear to their 
complaints when they are aggrieved by others, to scent out nuisances 
and abolish them, is the business of ollicers and inspectors, and no 
cornor of the country should be unknown to their supervision. 

But we have seen that even where these oflicers have been ap- 
pointed, they may yet liave to contend against the ignorance and 
stupidity of local authorities. The renowned instance of St. Pancras 
proves that vestries and boards, composed of tradesmen, or licensed 
victuallers, or small householtlers and the like, are not open to the 
warnings and suggestions of capable oflicers. The value of a propo- 
sition is by them likely to be estimated in the inverse ratio of the 
demand it involves upon the rates. Under these circuinsraiices, it is 
essential that the officer should be independent of the local authority. 
There is less danger in his independence, because he only suggests and 
reports; but if his appointment is at the will of the local authority, 
he may be simply their creature, or if not their creature, may suffer 
from the displeasure with which (hey view his sanitary activity. 
The appointment and removal of every local inspector and medical 
officer should thereflre be subject to the approval of a central autho- 
rity, which is itself responsible to Parliament. 

The oversight of the medical oflicers is, however, but a slight part 
of that sanitaiy system, at the head of which we desire to place a 
ministry or board of health. There is the more extended and impor- 
tant oversight of localities and local authorities. The complaint now 
is, that unless the statutes specifically ordain that certain things shall be 
done, the authorities will not do them. Very often the statutes give 
an uncertain sound, and persons who wish to have a judicial exposi- 
tion of them must resort to the expensive machinery of the law. The 
law, in too many cases guided more by the letter than the spirit, 
refuses to enlarge the meaning *of Acts v^bich involve pei'soual 
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rights, and presents the man who appeals against the sanitary 
inactivity of a board or vestry with a logical reason for the perpetuity 
of a nuisance. Two things, therefore, require to be done. The pro- 
visions of the statutes should he enacted plainly and imperatircbp 
and the central autkorty should employ national inspectors to watch 
the sanitary Condition if the kinydom, to suggest improvement to 
report and mvestigate co}nplaints, 

A few instances will prove the first necessity. The want of p^iiu- 
ness in the Avording of the Acts often leads to serious perplexity. 
The metropolitan otliccrs give an example in their “ Suggestit ns/' 
“Section 8 and section 27 of the Nuisances Kemoval Act (I ^j 5) 
haA’e practically been found to clash. If, in a casi^ of nuisance, (\g, 
offensive odours, arising from a trade accumulation, substances ii-ed 
in a business, &c., a 'summons bo taken out uiuh*!* section 27, it is 
pleaded that the summons should have been taken out under sec tion 
8. On taking one out under section 8, an order is objected to, on the 
ground that the means adopted are sullieieut for tlie jirotectioii of 
public health, or that the deposit was not kept longer than the de- 
fendant required it for the purposes of his business. '1 he latter exeuso 
can never be got over. As to the former, it has to be proved that 
AAdiat causes offensive odour also damages healtli, ned in many vu<vh 
of offensive accumulations this cannot bo maintained in the present 
state of our knowledge. Again, if an order should by any chance be 
obtainable, and tlic accumulation be removed, tJic olhmsive matters 
may be immediately replaced, and being newly deposited, must 
remain again, so long as the manufacturer has need for them in his 
business.” Again, under section 21 of the Nin.^aiices Removeal Act 
1855, where ditches are foul or offensive, there is a discretion left in 
the surveyor as to cleansing them. 

Under section 22, “ Wlieiicver any ditcli, &c., used, or partly 
used, for the conveyance of any water, filth, sewage, or other matter 
from any house, &c., is a nuisance within the meaning of the Act, 
and cannot, in the opinion of the local authority^ be rendered in- 
nocuous, without the laying down of a sewer, or some other structure, 
&c., they shall, and are thereby required”, to make and keep it in 
repair. But by the words italicised, absolute discretion is left to the 
authorities, for no court would inquire into thcujpasQnablcaess of the 
“ opinion of the local authority,” although the7ucceediiig words are 
strongly imperative. In none of these instances has the. new. Act 
afforded any relief. The manufacturers may still baffle the local 
authorities by their difficult dilemma, the surveyor and local authori- 
ties retain their discretion. It is true, that the 20th section of the 
Act enacts that ‘^it shall be (he duty of the nuisance authority to 
make, from time to time, either by itself, or its officers, inspection of 
the district, with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist, calling for 
abatement under tho powers of the Nuisance Removal Acts, and. to 
enforce the provisions of the said Acts^ in order to cause the abatement 
thei^eof/' But we have shown “the provisions of t^ said Acts’* to 
be inadequate, making it option^ with the 8drvoy<(r to.^dlean, and 
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with the local authority to do structural works, and as it is those 
j)rovisions which are to be enforced, the new enactment would not, in 
tliOfie instances at least, produce any le;»al difference. 

Let us take another case. The IGth section of the Nuisances 
Komoval Act enacts that when “ it shall appear to the justices that 
the execution of structural works is required for the abatement of a 
nuisance they may direct such works to be carried out.’^ A case in 
which the abate men t of a nuisance depended upon structural works 
would be one of strong necessity, yet the Court of Queen’s Bench 
has decided that such an enactment is only permissive, and the 
justices cannot be-conipellcd by mandamus to direct the works to be 
done.* 

The “Sanitary Act, 1866,” is in many of its new and most 
important particulars permissive. We cannot doubt the inten- 
tions of the government in urging its adoption upon Parliament 
wifh some earnestness. The threatened inva^ion of cholera enabled 
them to exercise a pressure Avhicli was judicious, if the Act be 
considered as a merely toanporary enactimml, but not so if it should 
be permanent. Jt was felt and said at the time of its passage by 
nienibers of the government fluit further consolidation and revision 
were required. We have endeavoured to show what direction any 
new legislation should take. To a sanitary reformer there is no 
greater bugbear than a permissive enactment. A suggestion which 
involves expense to piuxms interc^^ed in that expense is sure, in nine 
cases out of ten, to be unheeded. We have not far to search in the 
lato*Act for such snggoslions. 'J'he IfTth section jirovides that, ‘‘If 
a dwelling-house within the distiict of a sewer authority is without a 
drain, or without such di'aiii as is sulHeient for elfectual drainage,” 
two cases of vital importance, the sewer authority nan/ reciuire the 
owmer to make a drain emptying into one of tlieir sewers; or if no 
such means of drainage are within a speeilied distanee, then emptying 
into such covered cesspool or oilier plaet‘, not being under any house, 
as the sewer authority directs, &c.” We have been unable to discover 
a reason why this should not have been inaiulatoiy. If no sewer 
runs within a practicable distance of a house, the only alternative 
must be to make a proper cesspool. Why should not the nuisauce 
authority be comp|lled to see that the house is made habitable by one 
dr the other meth<^ f So, as we have already seen, the provision of 
rneahs of disinfection, of sick carriages, of places for the reception of 
dead bbdies, of sick hospitals, is kit to the option of the authorities. 
Let any one look over the list, prepared by Dr. Stewart, of the ap- 
pointment of medical officers, and judge whether it is probable that 
these latter suggestions will be received and acted upon. 

The appointment of national inspectors to act under the central 
authority, seems necessarily to follow from the existence of that 
authority. Wide as its powers might be, its presence and observation 

* r# The Local Board of Health of the parish of Ham, 7 B. dt B. 280. 
26 L* Sf Hi 0.48. -- i . . 
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could not be everywhere. It would need agents, like those able 
men who have been employed with such great success by the Privy 
Council on many occasions — to examine into and report upon corn- 
. plaints (which, under certain restrictions, ought to be easily and in- 
expensively received) — to suggest and overlook improvements — to 
investigate causes of disease — whose duty, in fact, it should be to 
watch the sanitary condition of the whole kingdom. These inspec- 
tors, uninfluenced by local prejudices, would be able to return im- 
partial reports upon the action of local authorities and the needs of 
places. Through them, when there was a conflict of interests, the 
committee could justly balance the obligations of those interests. 
This machinery would be simple aud comparatively uncostly, and the 
courts would be relieved of a great burden. 

We have now approached in contemplation something like a 
system. A central authority, with a staff of officers, overseeing and 
directing local authorities with their officers. But supposing this to bo 
constituted, there w'ould still remain to be remedied the deficiencies 
and inefficiencies of the laws which this organisation was to put in 
execution. Some of these we have dc>ignatcd, others we are obliged 
for the present to avoid. Many have been ably pointed out by Mr. 
Rumsey in the Journal of Social Science for October, 1866. The 
exclusion of clergymen from 2)articipatiou in sanitary management, 
the intrusion into sanitary boards of members of water and gas com- 
panies, whose interests are naturally opposed to those of the rate- 
payers, are matters that require redress. More important is the 
question, whether the supplyof water and gas by private companies 
should not be forbidden, and the consumers bo also the makers. 
This question should be discus.sed by itself, and perhaps at no distant 
day we may have it properly treated by some competent member of 
this Association. But one obvious deficiency we think it needful 
to mention. All sanitary matters should come within the manage- 
ment of one authority. In administration of laws human, unlike 
laws divine, ‘‘diversities of operations^’ are obstructive. The 
common lodging houses Acts are not carried out by the local 
authority, but by police magistrates and justices. The local authority 
for the appointment of analysts out of the metropolis, is the court 
of quarter sessions of every county, and the town council of every 
bofough having a separate jurisdiction. 

Such appear to us to be the main faults and needed improvements 
in our public health laws. With compulsory enactments, and an 
efficient ministry or board of health, we might see some prospect of 
the sanitary regeneration of the country. Two things, let us again 
urge, concur to enforce upon us the necessity of the proposed super- 
vision, namely, the indifference of private persons to sanitary pre- 
cautions, and the inefficiency of the bodies whose duty it is to watch 
the public health. The former of these causes will exhibit itself even 
in cases where only a little personal attention is needed in the pursuit 
of relief ; while that uncertain and expensive machinery of the law, 
whether in inferior or superior courts, to which we have alluded, land 
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from which all men naturally shrink, is not always ductile. Its 
n^otions are subject to fixed rules; its instructions are settled and 
precise, leaving no discretion ; it is constrained by tlie inflexibility 
of words, and drilled into the regiments of logic. The judge dare 
not ignore the language in extracting the spirit ; he dare not stretch 
his power beyond the dimensions of his office, vrhich is to declare, 
and not to make the law. Often, therefore, when the whole moral 
force of an enactment, and of judicial conviction, and of popular 
opinion, is against some act or thing, that act or thing may exist and 
be done in spite of all, because it is impossible for the most keen-eyed 
legislator to forecast every contingency in a world of perpetually- 
•varying combinations, and to prescribe in distinct terms the remedies 
or penalties for every evil that might naturally be included within 
the sphere of a law. In most cases ihat come within the province of 
legislation it is not of so much conse(|ucnce that the law should be 
summary as that it sliouhl be sure. The march of criminal justice, 
and the settlement of civil riglits, acquire both certainty and dignity 
from the deliberation of their process. But there are cases where 
the benefit of the body social demands a flexible jurisdiction and a 
summary proceeding — demands even a little temporary or individual 
injustice for the lasting good of a great number. Some such juris- 
diction and process miglit, perhaps, with great industry and much 
parliamentary wrangling, be devisc<l for the sanitaiy security of the 
kingUom. It might be possible to construct a series of regulations 
so numerous and so minute that hut few and rare instances of in- 
effectual powers or remedies could occur. Yet there would still 
stand and face us the two cardinal difficulties — Indifference and 
Expense. The very minutouoss and delicacy of our instrument 
would make men slirink from using it — would be likely to bring 
about the complication which increases costs. Tlie very simimariness 
which is proved to bo essential to the jiracticability of a sanitary 
system, would make the judges cautious in their interpretation, the 
justices hesitating in their orders. To dclinc,' therefore, peremptorily 
the most obvious and important duties of the local authorities, — to 
give them a fair opportunity of voluntarily pursuing them, — to place 
over them a body whose office it shall be, not to regukite their actions, 
but to redress their errors and omissions, and to prosecute at the 
public, and not at individual expense, those who disobey sanitary 
enactments, — to give this body a wide diM*retion with refer- 
ence to the thousand matters and tilings relating to public health 
which legislation cannot provide against, — arc the propositions which 
we now press upon Parliament as the result of our inquiry and argu- 
ment. The imperfection of the present laws in themselves, and the 
inadequacy of their practical enforcement, will, during the meeting of 
this Congress, be sufficiently evidenced. It is needless to appeal to 
sentiments of fear, of stdf-preservation. It cannot now be required 
to be shown that the best preventive of epidemic disorders is con- 
stant sanitary vigilance, or even that the truest economy is that which, 
by a moderate efxpeaditure, reduces the probabilities of disease to a 
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minimum, not that which neglects until the fatal hour, the measures 
of precaution, and wastes a lavish sum upon means of cure. We cannot 
touch upon the relations of this subject to the moral improvement of 
the people. Wretched houses make wretched homes ; and wliile im- 
moral or slatternly habits convert fine dwellings into styes, it is 
almost as true that dirty and unhealthy habitations transfer a taint 
to the character and liabits of the persons who occupy them. The 
depressing induences of filth and disease write their evidences on 
men’s manners as well as on their skins ; and if the body social and 
politic is to be sound, the body physical must be healthy too# 


On the Results of Permissive Sanitary Legislation ; ot^ the 

Medical Aspects of the Laics relating to the Public Health. 
By Alexandek P. Stewart, M.D., FrR.C.P., London. 

There are special seasons in our history — whether personal, national, 
or social — which invite us* to pause, and look backward as well as 
forward; to feckon up the gains and losses, the wise and the false 
moves of the past; and, by the light of experience, both past aud 
present, to forecast and Jay plans for the future. Such a season in 
our sanitary history is the present. The Lord President of the 
Council stated to a deputation that waited upon him in the month of 
July, for the purpose of urging, among other things, the consolida- 
tion of our sanitary laws, that the late government thought it better, 
after mature deliberation, to defer the work of consolidatiou till next 
session, when it would probably occupy the attention of Parliament. 
The consolidation of a number of statutes is very much like the 
stereotyping of a bool^, giving permanence and the stamp of autho- 
rity to all uiicorrccted errors, which often pass from mouth to mouth 
as accepted and recognised truths, till some voice from the grave, iu 
the shape of a posthumous diary or correspondence, proclaims their 
falsehood to another generation or readers. My object, therefore, 
in this paper is to inquire briefly what liavo been the substantial 
results of our sanitary legislation, what great principles have been 
embodied in it, and accepted, at least in theory, by the community at 
large; and what, looking forward to the consolidation of our health 
laws, arc tlie mistakes to be corrected, and the objects to be not only 
desired but striven for by all who take an interest in the health of 

the people. It is not that I have much that is new to Bay on a 

nearly threadbare subject, or that I can hope, in my mode of saying 
it, to emulate my betters, who have spoken and written so well upon 
the public health from time to time during the last twenty years. 
JBut I have thought it possible that a new voice speaking on an old 
and hackneyed topic might arrest some whom the familiar accents of 
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old acquaintances had failed to impress, and stir to action ; and 
encourage the veteran labourers in this good cause by the assurance 
that there are others who not only wish them “ God speed,” but are 
anxious to lend them a helping hand. And with the view of elicit- 
ing a thorough discussion of this vital question, iny friend Mr. 
Edward Jenkins and I have arranged that I should present the 
medical, and he the legal, aspects of our sanitary laws. 

The laws of health, and the disastrous results of disregarding or 
transgressing them, though comparatively new to the public, have 
long been a subject of deep interest to the profession to which I have 
the honour to belong. Here is a striking and instructive passage, 
published rather more than a liundred years ago by a great master 
in the art of healing: — “From this view of the causes of malignant 
fevers and flifxes, it is easy to conceive how incident they must be, 
not only to all marshy countries after hot seasons, but to all populous 
cities, low and ill-aired, unprovided with common sewers, or where 
the streets are narrow and foul, or the houses dirty; where fresh 
water is scarce ; where jails and hospitals arc crowded and not ven- 
tilated, or kept clean; where, in sickly times, the burials are within 
the walls, and the bodies not laid deep ; wdiere slanghter-houses are 
likewise within the walls, or where dead animals and offal are left 
to rot in the kennels or on dunghills; where drains are- not provided 
to carry off any large body of stagnating or corrupted water in the 
neighbourhood; wdierc flesh meats make the greatest part of the diet, 
without a proper mixture of bread, greens, wine, or other fermented 
liquors; where the grain is old and mouldy, or has been damaged by 
a wet season, or where the fibres arc relaxed by immoderate warm 
bathing. 1 say, in proportion to the nuinber of those or thS like 
causes concurring, a city will be more or less subject to pestilential 
diseases, or to receive the leaven of a true ])lague when brought into 
it by merchandise,” a passage which exhibits well the noblest 
aspect of medicine, making earnest, though often thankless and un- 
heeded efforts for the prevention of disease. 

Seventy years passed away, and a visitation of pestilence came, 
before the principles thus clearly and decisively set forth by Sir 
John Pringle in the middle of last century began* to aw’aken the 
attention of the public. And such was the eflect of the epidemic of 
1832 that, though the spasmodic and almost frantic efforts made by 
the panic'-stricken populations ceased with the departure of the un- 
welcome visitant, the impression made on not a few thoughtful 
minds by the sickening glimpses they had had of “ the lowest deep” 
of British society could not be effaced, and prompted them to enter 
upon a life-long career of active beneficence that has already con- 
ferred lasting benefits upon the entire coiiununity. In some places, 
as in Exeter, the history of wdiich during the visitation of the cholera 
has been graphically and impressively written by Dr. Shapter, the 
immediate result was a great improvement in the sanitary arrange- 

♦ Pringle’s “ Observations on the Diseases of the Army,** 6th edition. London, 
1768 ; p.324. 
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merits of the citj, especially as regards water supply. It was tlion 
that the era of sanitary legislation commenced, thus affording a 
striking illustration of the truth of Hecker’s remark, “ (hat gn at 
epidemics are epochs of development, wherein (he mental energies 
of mankind are exerted in every direction.” We have reason t»>* 
be thankful that during the last thirty years there has been a large 
and steady increase in the numbers of our sanitary reformers. Few 
in comparison with the great mass of the nation, but still in them- 
selves a host, there are scattered over the face of the counties, and 
congregated in considerable numbers in our large cities, men of 
broad and enlightened views, who thoroughly comprehend the close 
and reciprocal relations that subsist between dirt, disease, drunken- 
ness, pauperism, and crime, and who have long done their utmost to 
promote the adoption in their respective neighbourlfoods of right 
sanitary opinions and effective sanitary measuresv And the result 
is seen in the great and growing attention accorded by the legislature 
to all questions bearing upon the public health. 

Parliament has not neglected its duty in this matter. While I 
concur in the feeling now becoming very wide-spread, that the tone 
of our sanitary legislation has of late years been rather timid and 
apologetic, I maintain that Parliament has been, till lately, far in 
advance of the national sentiment on matters relating to the public 
health. Let us glance at what has been done since 1832, Beginning 
in the following year, with tlie case of the factory children, as if to 
intimate tliat the Imperial Parliament would succour and relieve the 
oppressed at home as well as in the West India colonies, they pro* 
hibited, in 1834, the cruel and murderous practice of employing 
climbing boys for sweeping cliimneys ; in 1840 and 1841 they passed 
the Act to extend the practice of vaccination ; and in 1842 they 
declared Illegal the employment of women and children in mines and 
collieries, the horrors connected with which inhuman system were 
exhibited by the noble author of the measuref in terms of indignant 
eloquence which awoke a responsive echo in every corner of the 
realm. About this time appeared tliat remarkable series of volumesj 
on the sanitary condition of the labouring classes, for which we 
were indebted chiefly to Mr, Chadwick, and which, revealing as they 
did an almost incredible state of matters in our crowded centres of 
population, were read by multitudes with a strange and eager 
interest, and formed the basis of our subsequent legislative enact- 
ments. The first attempts to obtain the assent of the legislature 
to the recommendations of the Health of Towns Commissioners, were 
the Town and House Drainage Bills of Lords Lincoln and Normanby, 
and the Health of Towns Bill introduced by Lord Morpeth, in 1845. 
These attempts, though unsuccessful, contributed, not less by the 

♦ Hecker’s “Epidemics of the Middle Ages;*' Sydenham Society's Translation, 

tLord Ashley. • 

J “ General Local Reports on The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popula** 
tion of Great Britain,’* July, 1842. 
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opposition iliaii the attention and sym pat liy which they awakened, 
to I he su(!cess ni‘ ^iinihii* measures in after years, 

'J'heii followed, in ra])id succession, the Acts for Promoting 
tlH‘ Kstahlihliincnt ol‘ Paths and Washhouses, both in Great 
Britain and i)<‘laml, in 18db; tlie Towns* Jinprovemcnt Act in 
1847 ; llui J^uhiic Ilcaltli, the Nuisances’ Beinoval, and the City 
of Loudon Se^\e^s’^ Acts in 1848; tin* Metroj)olitan IntermeDts 
7Vct in l8o(), followed in 18.58 by a similar Act for the whole of 
England, f tin* Act to Encourage the Establishment of Lodging 
Houses for the Labouring Classcs,Jand the Common Lodging Houses’ 
Act in 1851; the Metropolitan Water Act in J8o2; the Smoke 
Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Act, and the Act to Extend and 
make Compulsory the Practice of Vaccination, in 1858 ; the Merchant 
Shipping Act, with its stringent jno visions for the preservation of 
the health of our merchant seamen, in 18.54 ; the Diseases Prevention, 
the Metropolis Local Management, the Metropolitan Buildings, and 
the Nuisances’ Removal Amendment Acts, in ISof); and the Public 
Health Act, 18.58. which abolislied the General Board of Health, 
and vested its powers in the Privy Council. Since then there liave 
been added to the statute book tin* Acts for tin* purification of the 
Thames in 1858 and 1868 ; tin* Nnisanc(*.s' Removal Amendment Act in 
1860; the Act for preventing the Adn]t(‘raiion of Articles of Food 
and Drink in the same year; the Acts (passed in 1800, 1861, and 
1864) which included umlor the provisions of the Factory Acts 
women and children employed in bh'achiiig and dyeing works, in 
lace factories, and in the mamifaotnre of earthenware, of lucifer 
matches, ol' percussion caps and cai tiidges, of ]>aper staining and 
of fustian-cuti iiig the Vacciiiatnm Aim'ndmuiil. Act in 1861; the 
Act for the vScu'zurc,- of Dis(*a>e<l and 1 ’ iiwh()l(‘'‘ome Meat, and the 
Alkali Works Act, ill 18().‘>; the Sewage Tiilizatioii Act in 1865; 
the Labouring Classes’ Dwelling Houses Act, and tlic Sanitary Act, 
in 1866. 

Let us attempt to eomhMise into a few sontenee> (lie great princi- 
ples embodied in this va-.t mas'^ of ]egisiatit)n. 'fhey are as Ibllows : — 
TJiai the employment of women and chihlnMi in laborious occupations 
fur which they arc j)hysically unlit, is ])hysiologiwally as well as 
politically and morally wrong ; that the sanitaiy state of oni* largo 
towns, and the condition, })hysical as well us moral, of our labouriug 
population, arc matters of im|)erial interest, whicdi wo cannot with 
impunity neglect ; tliat various diseas<‘s, which prevail among us, 
either epidemically or endemically, and are attendeil with a high 


In section 91 of this Act is the only ilclinition of a comuioii lodgiug-Uouse, 
which existed for njany years. The common lodging-house Acts contain none I 
t Between 1850 and 18G1, not fewer than efy/n Burial Acts passed through 
Parliament. 

^ t Very little use has been made of this admirable measure. 

I See “ Extension of the Factory Ads.** By H. S. Tremenheere. yVt///*- 
ctefions 1866 ; pp. 291-294. 
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mortality, clepciul -wholly or in jKirt on ncgl(‘el of* the laws orhc.'iUh 
and disregard of the eomnion decencies ot* life, and are in gi 
measure prcventahic by a few simple })recaii(i(Miary measure, s : ihat 
a sufHcioiit supply of pure air and water is ess(‘iitial to health, ‘<nd 
therefore, that the overcrowding of work^liops, dwellings, ; nd 
schools, the contamination of the air by smoke or other irritating 
foreign particles, by noxious gases, the ])rodiiet of organic dccomp )- 
silion, and by chemical fumes and the ]H>lInlion of water by sewa; e 
and other refuse should, as fruitful source- of disi ase, be prevented ; 
that the estahlisimient of baths and washhouses, jmd the erection ol‘ 
suitable dwellings for the labouring cla-scs should be (mcouraged ; 
that elRcicnt drainage should everywlKTc be ])romoted, hut that the 
conversion of streams and rivers into common sewers is a monstrous 
perversion of the gifts of Providence and a great public wrong ; tluit 
the practices of conveying persons smitten with contagious or infec- 
tious disorders in hackney carriages, and of retaining the dccomj)Osing 
remains of the dead in the crowded abodes of the living, arc full of 
peril, and therefore to be discouraged ; that with the view of dis- 
covering and removing sucli evils as affect directly or indirectly the 
health of the community, medical oflicers of hedth and inspectors of 
nuisances arc needed, the latter not to wink at the continuance of 
nuisances, but to ferret them out and drag them to the daylight, 
the former to report from time to time the results of inspection and 
inquiry to the proper authorities, willi such suggestions as may seem 
to him best fitted to remedy exi.-ting abuses ; that it is tlui duty of 
local authorities to take cogni;^ance of ami remove all nuisances and 
impediments to the public lieallh, and to promote sucli measures as 
may be conducive thereto ; that, in the event of the local authority 
declining to act, any inhabitant of any }»arish or place may complain 
to a magistrate, who shall proceed a^ il* he were the local authority, 
with a view to the abatement of tlie iiui>aiitH‘ complained of ; and 
finally, that, in the event of a local autlnuity making default’in pro- 
viding its district with sufficient sewers oi- watei- snjiply, complaint 
may be made to a fSecrefary of Slate, wlio shall imjuire and proceed 
in the matter as he may sec lit ; in other wonls, tliat every facility 
shall be given to the inhabitants for . ompelling the local authority to 
perform its duty. Let us note in addition, that since 18.)8, we have 
had in the Privy Council a Public, Health Department, which presents 
us annually with a volume full of intci esting and important material, 
and exercises a summary jurisdiction in times of epidemic visitation. 

When I have said that for the autJioritative recognition and sanction 
of all these principles, so pregnant with potential benefits, we are 
indebted to the legislature, 1 have surely said enough to defend it 
from those, and they arc many, who wouhl lay upon its shoulders tlie 
chief blame of our sanitary deficiencies. It is a matter of great 
moment to have the stamp of legislative ujiproval affixed to the great 
principles and doctrines for which sanitary reformers Imvc long cqp- 
tend^d ; and if the country had taken the thirty or forty times re- 
peated hints ^offered them by Parliament, how very different, would 
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onr sa?ih.‘uy co/idilion ]iavc bcu'H at this good hour! Hut when I have 
said (Ills, I sai<I all tljnt is duo to tiu' J’arliaineuth and Govern- 
imaits of (Ik* la-t tliiily-tivc yoars. Soimdiyw or other wc are apt to 
look to our la\*-^i\oi’.s not for Iiints, hut h>r laws. If the principles 
vooogni/od aii<l saiictioiHal hy Iheiu ar<* thoroiifrhiy sound, we have a 
riglit, to (‘xpcol tlial, if not at. iirsl, (lioy will s(jonor or later carry 
tluMU out to their logical eonse<]U(MK*es — on force them. Of all 
the Acts 1 havo recited, five oidy, m> fin* a< 1 know, can boast of a 
complete oi- fiiii’ measure* of suc(‘(‘ss. 'J'he Factory Acts are, I believe, 
thoroughly (‘tli ctive ; wom(‘n and childr(‘n are no longer employed in 
mines and colIi(*ries ; intramural burials are a thing of the past ; the 
Metropolis AVater Act has doubth'^s sived a multitude of lives ; and 
th(‘ sanitary oigauizatiort of the M(*tr<»])olis a])proaches more nearly 
to the id(‘al of sanitary r('formci>, than tliar of* any other large, town 
in the kingdom. In all of tlicM* ca^(‘s tlu* legislature has not only had 
the courage to say “you shall,” in^tead of “you may,” hut has made 
obedience to its injunctions a n(*ccs>ity. ( )n the ollici* hand, the Chiiimey 
Sweepers’ Acts, * tlio Smoke Nuisance Acts, the A^'aceinatiou Acts; and 
the Merchant-sliipping Act, as reganls tlie prevention of scurvy, f 
though penal in tlieir j)ro>'isions, are all more or less failures for want 
of being duly enforced; and, a^' w(‘ till know, tlu? Sanitary Act>< proper 
are in great measure a faihir(‘. AVhy ? Simply boeaiisc they are 
suggestions rather tliaii laws. So mneli i> fhi> the (‘use, that, as Mr. 
Rumsey points out in a \(‘ry abh* ])a])er ]>iihli'‘lK‘d in tliis months’ 
(October, l8G(i) Jaur/Hfl of K)Ocia! t^rinor^ the Jioctil (xovernment Act 
has been adopted by many small j)laee.'<. with the ex]>iv.ss intention of 
evading tli(‘ Highway Ael<, and without any intention of carrying ouf 
Iho other. And Mr. Simon, in his Figlnli H(M)ort, lately jmblished, § 
narrates tlio east* of s(*\(‘ral jiarislu*^ in the Mailing Unioji, wliieh >ver(? 
infested Avith typhus and di|)hth(‘i’ia, ami ihivatt'ued with cholera, Avere 
drinking fK)Iluted water and oter^pread A\i(h all so rt.< of nuisances, 
but could not obtain the im])r(»vemen(s wliich they (‘arnestly desired 
on aeconni of the dogged obstruct iA ('ue^s ol‘ tin* Hoard of (luardians, 
Avho successfully bearded the llcallli Dc|)artm(*nt of the Privy 
Council, Sir George Crey, and the hiAA -olficcrN of the CVoAvn, declaring 
that “ they di<l not consider tlu* 5(h Section of 2.‘G.'k 24 Viet., c. 77, 
to be im])erative, and they thcrclbrc <lccliucd to appoint a cominittoo^ 
under it.” So much for ])enni-sivc k'gislatioii ! Ia‘t us glanet* at some 
of its other dcv(*lo])nicnts. 

The basis of 'all (‘lli'clive local operations in lu'alth matters must be 
full, aceurab*, and trii.stAvortliy iiifurmation. This may be procured 
ill various Avays, and from various sources. Jt may he sought for and 


*** Tramactions^ 18(34, p. 

t“On the Health of Merchant Seamen.” By J. 0. McWilliani, M.J)., 
Tramactions^ 1861, p. 509; also Transactions^ 1862, p. 541 ; and “Report of the 
♦Liverpool Committee on the ‘Health of Merchant Seamen.’ ” By Rev. S. A. 
Sieiuthal, p. 555. 

3 Eighth Report of the Medical Ofliccr of the Privy Council, pp. 2t3-:i ). 
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made knoAV'ii I »y local autlioriOc^, by local associations, or by ))ul)l''- 
spirited individuals, or 1iiilin«j any or all of tbcs(.', by tbe Ib'alt'i 
Department of the Pri\^^ Council. 'Jdirougliout our sanitary la\N>— 
which we canuot yet properly call a system or code — three t lungs art 
’ tacitly assumed, viz., 1. That to the local authority (the meaning ol 
which very complex ttam has been explained by Mr. deidvins, ) belongs 
the duty of caring Ibi* tin* health of its constituents. 2. That tlie 
local authority will neglect that duty, and o. That the local authority 
must not be expressly (‘iijoined to do its duty. Of these three postu- 
lates, it is hard to say which is the more essential to the right under- 
standing of our subject. One thing is very clear, that Parliament, 
which at first prescribed no remedy for the obstrnctiveiiess of local 
authorities, has of late years found it necessary, in each successive Act, 
to arm the individual householder or inhabitant with more extensive 
powers, till, in the Sanitary Act of 18b6. it is provided that a single 
complainant may call a recusant corporation to account for its default 
before one of Her MajestyV priiici])al Secretaries of State. In this 
way, and also by em})owcring the Privy Council ^ to institute sanitary 
inquiries and rej^ort the n'sults therc'of amiually to rarliament, the 
legislature, with a ])ecoining jealousy of anything like nndiie inter- 
ference with local self-governnient, lias long hc(*n en<lcavouriiig to 
create a public opinion in linonr ol‘ sanitary ixdbrm, and so to direct 
it as to overcome the slnggishnes< and })rcjuJice of niggardly and 
self-complacent “bumbledom’' hotli in town and country. Some 
places, as, for instance, Liverpool ami Jvcicester, have lor many years 
enjoyed the services of able, energetic, and judicions medical officers 
of health ; and other towns — such as llirkenhcad, Hristol, Doncaster, 
Dundee, Edinlmrghf ( IJasgow and Leeds — have more recently recog- 
nized the necessity of appointing such officers, Avith active and 
intelligent sanitary detectives under them, and ha\e shown themselves 
ready to lend a hearty support to their officials in th(‘ discliarge of 
their disagreeable and arduous duties. Jbd if they be otherwise 
minded — and Ave shall presently see hoAv often they are so — the law, 
beyond the limits of the Metropolis, Avhilc suggesting the propriety 
of appointing, acquioces in tlie non-appointment of meuical officers 
of health; and since 181)0, the injnneiion of die Nuisances’ Removal 
♦ Act, 1855, to appoint inspectors of nuisances, has actually been 
vdthdrawn ! 

Before inquiring Avhat has been done by public bodies^ let me 
mention a few of the contributions Avliich individuuLor private effort 
has made to our sanitary kuoAvledge. Before 1849, the late Dr. SnoAV 
was conspicuous for his advocacy of the o])inioii that cholera is pro- 
pagated by the use of purap-Avaler, Avhich in hqge towns is usually 
contaminated by surface drainage. The eager pertinacity with which 
he urged his views, in season and out of season, Avas amusing to some 
and irksome to many. But after the memorable and very fatal out- 


• Public Health (Privy Council) Act, 1868, secs. 6 and 6. 
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})r(‘ak of Ilio (lis(‘a^c in Albioji Terrace, Wandsworth* — a genteel row 
of (lelnclied hoi^es oc(nij)ied by professional men and tradespeople — 
bis reasonings found more patient and respectful listeners. Not that 
the evidem.’e in favour of his theory was perfectly conclusive —for, 
though the sjniiig which supplied these houses with water was pol- 
luted by the liiirsting of the drain common to all of them, another 
liypotliesis r(d‘( rr(Hl tlio outbreak' to the removal, from the house 
where the lirsl death occurred, of a heap of horribly offensive rubbish 
wliich bad bc«m slowly accumulating for two years. But though the 
probabilities, as between air and water, were thus pretty evenly 
balanced, the idea that Dr. Snow’s views might possibly be true was 
firmly fixed in the public mind, and many who, like myself, could not 
admit their being provcMl, were tacitly of opinion that they were 
highly probable. That there was some connexion, more or less inti- 
mate, between the water supply of towns and the spread oi' cholera, 
was farther forced on the minds of many by Dr. Shapter’s statements 
regarding Exeter in lSd2, then one of tlie cities worst supplied with 
water and most sev{irely visited, and the same city in 184‘J, when its 
water-supply was admirable, and it was almost exempt from the 
disease. The same immunity was observed in various towns, 
Bath, Binuiugliam, Clielicubum, and Leicester, wliieh were supplied 
with water (luihMuicoutamiuated with the contents ofsewers.” These 
and otlier circumstance- (mmbiiied to give weight to Dr. Snow’s 
conclusion, that •* the sanitary measure* iiio^t required in the Metro- 
polis is a sup})!} of water i()r the South and Ea.-t di.^tricts of it, from 
some source (|uit<' rciiio\cd frem the -ewers.’' 

The resul^^ of hi> Jahorioii- »nv(‘.-tijmtion.s into the connexion 
between llic waler-Mipply and the d(‘aih-rale from cholera in* tlie var- 
ious districts of J^oiulon, wer(‘ jiiade public in Xovember and Decem- 
ber IHol.’l’ ltnp]>cared that tin* cholera was Ncry imicb more severe 
on the south side of the rhamc> liiaii on the nortli. The water of the 
Chelsea Comj)any, thongli tak(‘n from the Tliame.^ at Clielsea, wliere it 
was very foul, was mueli [)iuvi', lliaii that of the Lambeth, Vauxhall and 
Southwark C'ompauies, because, ha\iiig till a short time previously 
had siip})ly the C’ourt and a great part of the nobility, they had 
large and expensive tiltcrs, and also very capacious settling ivservoirs, 
in which tlie wattT is kc|)t I'or a considerable time before its distribu- 
tion; ” whereas the other com})anies iiltered the water supplied by 
them very imperfectly througJi coarse gravel, and allowed no time 
for subsideme. The mortality in those districts supplied by the 
Chelsea Company, though great, w«as consi<lerably less than in those 
supplied by the other com})anies. The General Board of Health, in 
their report presented to rarliameiil in 1850, select, “out of great 
numbers” from all parts of the kingdom, the outbreak of diarrhoea 
in Hackney, and of chol(‘ra in Windmill Square, Shoreditch ; in 


Medical Gazette^ new Scries, Vol. ix. ; 1849. pp, 1G8 to 504 j also, Snow on 
rijolera, ‘2nd edition; 1865, pp. 25-30. 
t ‘‘ Report on the Epidemic Cholera in 1848 and 1849,” pp. 59-C2« 
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Rothevhitlie ; in Ilorsleydown ; in Waterloo Road, Lambetli ; and in 
Hope Street, Salford, as “ provin|^ the iiitiueiico of the use of 
impure water in predisposing to the disease.” 

The subject was at l(*ngth brought ])eforc Parliament, and a law 
enacted, as we have seen, in, 18»> 2, compelling Ihe water companies 
to make arrangements for conveying the water from above Tcdding- 
ton dock. Already in l8o3 the death-rate from cholera in the dis- 
trict supplied by the Lambeth Company, which alone had completed 
its works and brought its snp])ly from Thames Ditton, was little more 
than one-half the Southwark and Vauxhall death-rate. The house 
to house inquiry undertaken by Dr. Snow in the Lambetli, Vauxhall, 
and Southwark districts in the autumn of 18d4,* brought to light the 
startling fact, that out of a total of 1,510 deaths, 1,224 occurred in 
houses supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall, and only 93 in those 
supplied by the Lambeth Company. Tn other Avords, while a death 
from cholera had occuricMl in one hou<e in every 28 supplied by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall C’ompany, a liital attack ot* cholera had 
occurred in only on(‘ out of 251 houses siqiplied by tJie Lamlietli 
Company,” showing a mortality ‘‘ ju>t iiiiu* tim(‘s as great in the 
houses supplied by the IbrnuT (Muu])any as in tho.A* Mi})j)lied by th(^ 
latter.” And now it was found that the d(‘ath-rate in the Cheisea 
district, Avhich had pre\ioii^l\ ])r<'S(‘ntcd so tiivourabh* a contrast to 
that of the southeiii di>triels, ucs very large Avhen compared with 
the Lambeth rate, fn sJiort, it Avas scry ch'ar that tin* (‘Xtraordinary 
diminution of the inortnlity in a di^'lnct abounding in nn wholesome*, 
influences, and hemmed in on (‘very .'^ide I>y districts raA’aged by 
cholera, from Avhich it had it>clf sull(*red I’rightfully in 1849, hud 
more than a caMial counectiem Avith the pur(* water supplied by the 
Lambeth alone of all the water compani(‘<. Lv(*n more striking aa^us 
the immunity enjoy(^d by single leiieiu(*iits “-iqiplit'd by this company, 
Avhile all around tlie pestilence was busy and terribly fatal. The 
evidence collected in the same year (1854) by this indefatigable in- 
quirer as to the origin of the frightful outbreak iji thi^ Golden Square 
district in the mouth of September, Avas such as to {;ompel the assent 
of the most incredulous to the pi'oposition that it was mainly attribut- 
able to the contafnination of tin* Avat(*r of the Broad Street pump- 
well, the favourite source of supply in tliat neighbourhood. What 
Avas then matter of doid)t, or wonder, or disgust to multitudes, iioAV 
forms ail almost unchallenged article, in our sanitary creed, of which 
the Metropolis W'at(*r Act Avas one of tlic earliest expressions, as the 
yearly groAving interest in the ([uestion of Avatcr sujiply for our great 
towns is its natural and gratifying result. 

But Avhile thankfully acknoAvIedgiiig our ol)ligations to Dr. Snow, 
who spent much time, and strength, and siihstanee, in condueling this 
great inquiry, I cannot admit that cholera spreads only by being 
swallowed. That the gaseous emanations from uiiremoved cholera 
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<liscliar<>’(> in ]>ii ,ic,^, iniuos, otc., are a very frequent cause of the 
extension ut the lisease, seems to me established beyond dispute by 
the tacts stal(‘d in a seri(‘s of letters ^ from the pen of that accom- 
plished and sagacious ])Iiysieian, Di*. W. Budd, of Bristol, who has 
established as si mug a ease for prompt measures of isolation and dis- 
infection as lias ]jr. Snow for an abundaiit supjdy of pure water. 
Tliis is not the tilting place for discussing the question whether 
water contaminated by ordinary sewage may, under varying con- 
ditions which we cannot as yet accurately define, produce only slight 
indigestion, or a diarrhoea more or less severe, or a destructive out- 
break of dysentery, typhoid fever, or Asiatic cholera, I merely 
remark that, oven in the case of the Broad Street* pump water, there 
was, as Dr. Snow admit s,f no evidence to prove the presence of 
choleraic matter, though the pre^cllcc of organic impurities was 
abundantly cvUh'nl. ]Mr. Eley . . . had long noticed that 

the water became olfensive both to smell and taste, after it had been 
kept about two days. . . . Aiiolhor person had noticed for 

montlis tliat a tiliu formed on tlio surlace ol* the water, when it had 
been kej)l a tew hours,'’ 

As, howovor, i have been led, in illu glinting the results of indi- 
vidual (‘fi<)j*l, lo the imubitic iiiliueii<*tj water contaminated 

ly sowago, 1 cannot diMni^^ lli(' subject without citing some striking 
tacts which I Jia\e gleaned Irom public docnmimt.-, or from my own 
expei‘ien<*e. Jn July. 1>{-1'J4 ^be privic> of a mimlxT of houses in 
Silkmill Kow, Hackney were ])ulled down,” and the four cesspools 
wliic'h wvre snbstimit il for (hem w’<'i“i^ .sitnat<‘d respei'l ively at the 
distaiu‘(* of one, i1hhm‘, ti\c, and tw elve yards from “the only well 
whicli supplies w'itji waler tw’ehe iion''es (‘ontaining 85 inhabitants.” 
The >val(‘r, 'which a roriniirlit later Ix'gan !») be ofien>ive, w^as there- 
after reinhavd “as Ihick a*- ihin .-oup” by tin* a«lmixture of sewage. 
Of tlio 85 inliabiiani.^ L’2 wiv(‘]y avoid<Ml the w'ater and escaped dis- 
ease, wdiile If) of I he I’cinaining fiJ wvre attacked with severe 
diarrlnca, one of ihcin a]>pr<»aeliing elioleru.” There was no((U<‘stion 
lier(‘ of ehol(M-a diNcdiarge- in (he e(“>-pools for llic ‘"row” lia<l been 
and remained free from ihe epidiMiiie. 

“Jacob’s Bland, ”§ a jiorlioii of tin* jiaiBli of Chrir*i Church, Ber- 
mondsey, (contains betwa'cn JOO and 400 lion^e>, and is surrounded 
by a tidal ditch or millslreain, which reemvi^s tin' contents of the 
S(‘W(‘rs and drains of all the drained hou>es, lu'siiles the refuse of the 
neighbouring houses and (he eoiileiits of their ])rivies, and was the 


*' Asiiocutfioii Journo]^ lS5t, pp. U29, (*7 b 1152, under the signature 

“ Common Sense;” #855, ])]>. 207, 28;k signed “ W. lUidd.’^ 
fOn “Tbc ]\Io'lo (if Coininunication ol (’holeni.” by John Snow, M.B., 
Second edition, 1855. Clnirchill, ]>. 52. 

I “ llcporl of General bonrd of llcallli on the Kiudcmic Cholera of 1848 and 
18(0,” p.OO. • 

Mr. GraingeCs H("port to the General Board of Health on the Cholera of 
1 848 and 1810.” (Appendix B.) p. 02. » 
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sole source of the water supply of 150 houses. Many of the inhabi- 
tants were in the habit of using it for cooking, and had even drunk it 
unboiled during the heat of summer. Such being the case, need we 
wonder that ‘‘dyspepsia, cachexia, a peculiar ‘sickness of stomach,’ 
and irritable bowels are at all times very prevalent ; ” that in 1832 
and 1849 the earliest fatal cases of cholera occurred close to this 
ditch, and that in the latter year diarrhoea was universal, and cholera 
carried oif 61 victims. 

Dr. Ac’tiiid’s >tateinen<s* regarding llie water supply of Oxford 
are singularly interesling and conclusive. “ The southern parishes,” 
he says, MifTored in ISol nearly twice as much as in 1832, but only 
a sixth mor(‘ than uf 18 19. ThcAvater supi)ly was bad ; some of the 
wells were foul to a d(‘grce one stank ; some were dry ; and the 
city water, whorevci dUtributed, wa< unfit for use at such a time.” 

‘ Tn 1832 tli(‘rc‘ wen*, (nit of 174 cases in all Oxford, iii the parish of 
St. Clement’s alone 74 c;ees of cholera, and in 1(849 only three. During 
the fornnw ejiideniic tlio inhabitants had filthy water from a sewer- 
receiving stream, and in 1849 from the springs of Headington, con- 
vej'ed tliither,’ with tin* like results as in Exeter soon after 1832. 

‘ In 1854, out of 194 ca-es, but 18 occurred in*St, Clement’s ; .a pro- 
portional incnniso \Nldch would t(‘nd to show, what indeed Ave hav(‘ 
various other evidence of, that the Avater .su[>ply, though it may b(‘ 
one mode, is not the only mode of conveying the chohu’a poison.’ 
The case of the county gaol, one of the lew jwisons in Avhich cholera 
has prevailed, is peculiarly instructive. It is not far from the city 
prison, ‘is admirably managed’ by attentive* humane oflicers, and 
has an accomplished practitioner for its surg(‘on, yjet has been visited 
during each epidemic with diarrhma and cholera, from Avhich the 
city prison has always been excmijit. In the county gaol there Avere 
three cases of cholera in 1832, and 14 in 1849; and in 1854, during 
the fortnight which ])receded the iiMpiiry into the state of the Avater 
supply on tJie 29th of September, ‘ there had occurred 20 cases of 
choleraic djarrIio*a, and five cases of choh*ra, of which four Avere fatal.’ 
That braiicli of the river Avhich tlows n(‘ar tluj gaol, passes through 
the Castle .Hill, above which if is daiumed up for the inill-li(?ad. The 
Avatei', wdien llu* mill is at w'ork, forms i brisk stream in the mill-tail, 
which becorni's a nearly stagnant pool when the mill is not Avorking. 
Into this pool, already much contaminated, the scAvage of the prison 
Avas.coiiV(^y(*d by a drain, within It) feet of the mouth of Avhich ‘ tlu^ 
supply pipe sucked up the contents of the pool for the prison use.’ 
With tlu^ Avater thu^ (jbtained, ‘the soup and thci gruel^ important 
articles in theAV(‘ekIy diet, weni made.’ Tiie pipes were immediately 
cut off, and only three eases of choleiaic diarrhma and one of cholera 
(none being fatal) Avere reported during the rest of tli<i epidemic,” 
This Oxford episode occurred during a season of e[)i(leTnic visita- 
tion, and remarkable for drought and intense heat: here is another 


♦ Memoir ou tie cholera at Oxford in the year 1351. pp. <19, 61, 62. 
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which occurred in the depth of winter. Few Londoners can have 
forgotten the great snow-storm of January, 1866. A partial thaw 
was succeeded by a very sharp frost, and that again on the 11th of 
January by a gale of Aviiul, another heavy snow-fall, and an exceed- 
ingly rapid thaw. The outlet of tfic large Knightsbridge sewer, 
being then very small, was soon choked up, and the contents over- 
flowed through the traj)s into tin* areas and kitclnnis of many of the 
neighbouring houses. Several families drew tlieir supply of drinking 
water from a favourite j)rivate puni]) hard by. On llie 14th it was 
slate-coloured and smelt (dleii.vive : but as on the 17tli it looked and 
smelt perfectly pure, most of' th(‘ m(‘mb<‘i‘s of the N arioiw households 
again partook of it freely. I'hat night all who had U!-ed it were 
seized with more or les'^ viohmt diaiTlifeiu in one ease.* ])rofuse, with 
obstinate vomiting, ehi-i'ly lu^.'^canhling cholera, and iblloweil next day 
l)y extreme and hel)>less ])ro>ti‘all(m. Those who did not make use 
of it (‘seaped. The water, when toted with nitrate of >ilver, was 
found, notwithstanding its veeining pni*ity, to h(* ‘"highly charged 
with organic matter — in iael, w itlo(‘wag(‘.'’ Tin* W(*ll was pumped 
dry, after which th(‘ waterway twie<‘ tc^lt d, and found free from 
organic impurities. 

My next and concluding instance illustrates very strikingly one 
mode in which tyj)h()id lever may be j)ropagale(.h and perhaps origi- 
nated. I agree witli my distinguished friend tind late colleague, Dr. 
Murchison, that this veuy fatal form of lever commonly arises from 
the emanations of cesspools and sewers, and am disposed to admit 
that the discharges from typhoid palicmts, which Dr. Budd regards 
as highly infectious, and indeeci the only m<*dium ol‘ iuf(‘Ction, may in 
certain circumstances propagate the di.'case. Here, Iiowcver, was 
neither ce.sspool nor se\ver gas; nor does it ap}>ear likely that hi the 
first instatic(3 there was any ty]dioitl patient to produce (he specific 
poison* — but simply the admi\tun‘ of ordinary seivage with rlie 
drinking water, wbicb, pai taken of b\ tlu‘ inmates of a large e^^tab- 
lishment, produced a fright ini outhn'ak of typhoid or enteric lexer. 
At Bishopstoke in llamp^hir(‘, where a small number of the intelli- 
gent residents have for .-oine time l>e»*n ^frngglillg re'^olntidy, but as 
yet vainly, in favotir ol' a svhtem of ^ewer.igiN wbich (lui, vestry and 
the Winchester bo.‘ir»l of gnar<liaiw coii>ider a needh luxury in a 
place containing oOO or (iOO inhabitants, ther(‘ was in May. 1866, a 
ladies’ boarding school, which eontaimul 2s inmate^, and bad up to 
that time bad .i perleetly (dean bill of liealtb. Dnriiig the previous 
nine years, at all cxents, there had not been siudt a thing as a case 
of fever in flu* eslahlishmeiil, xxJiich has no ee*'.>])ool In or near it, 
the sewage having Jong Ixam conxeyed by a pipe drain into the 
Itchin. The water xva.s ohiained from a sj)ring on the }>remisos, was 


* The mother of one of the Hervants xva.s ill in tlu' village, before the outbreak, 
of a loxv fever, said not to have been typhoid ; hut she states po.sii,ively that 
neither before her illness, nor durinc: her convale.sceuce, was she xvithin the 
schools. There was no other case of mvrt* in the neighbourhood. 
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always fiUered before bcMiii; used, mid had becMi analysed not b'ln^ 
before, and found quite pure. The cireiiinstmioes eonnocted 'wtli 
this analysis are singular and very inlerestinu:. I stale tliem in tin' 
word.s of my trieiul, Dr. Parkes, of N(‘tlt*y, wlio ‘‘saw three of tlie 
young ladies fre<iuently,'’ and Certifies them all to liave been “ ease - 
of very severe and uiuMpiivoeal tyi>boiil fi‘V(‘r.” ‘‘An oflicer a; 
Xetley,” writes Dr. Parki‘>, being about to ])laee two da-nghtors ai 
this school, made a careful inspection of the building. At the end of 
it, be said to the seboolmisin*ss, ‘ I like everything connected with 
your school, but one thing. 1 have found out thal your drain pipe 
runs close to your well.' (It was only three feet distant.) ‘d'he 
lady replied that as the wdll water was perfectly good, she did not 
think it could be so, or at least that no harm had ever resulted. 
Major replied, ‘ [ have heard so much at Netley of the 

dangers of such an arrangement that 1 don't like it.* Before placing 
his daughters there, he obtained some of the water, and I had it 
analyse^d for him ; it was (|uite j)ure. Subsequently he obtained 
some more, and this was al-«o analysed and found to be quite pure. 

;\tajor sent his daughters to the school ; both had the fever 

which afterwards broke out, and one ot‘ them died. ( )ne of the young 
ladies fell ill and continued ^o l‘or a week, Avben bhe seemed to get 
better, l>ut felt weak and was easily faggeil. She was again attacked 
on the 20th of June, and had a very severe illness. A second fell 
ill on the 27th of .May, and died on the 27th of June. Between the 
date of Jier .seizure and the heginnijig of July, not fewer than 18 
out of the 28 inmates were siiecessivcly attacked.- The last case, 
after an illness of about -ix week<, also diid on the 18tli of August. 
In two other cases, (z.c., in four out of eighleen) the disiaise likewise 
proved fatal. What could be the origin of so seven*, and so 
thorouglily lo(*alise<i, an outbreak of enteric fever? About the 7tli 
of June the waler was noticed to liave a nasty taste, ai»d from that 
day its use was discontiuiuMj, A careful examination showed that, 
owing to heavy rains, thori! had Iieen a >nbdd< ne(‘ of the soil beneath 
the drain pipe, whivli hud given vv'av, ■>() as to jiermit the .sewage to 
escape and gradually to siuik through the intm vening three feet of 
earth, till a l)’ee run vva^ e.-tal)li.>hed lieivveeii the drain and the well, 
the waler being now found, on re-examination, to contain a largo 
Uiiiount of organic impurity.” An instructive* commentary on the 
proposal wliicb was at one time made*, that tbos(? who live at the top 
of the rising ground on which the village is built, and at some distance 
from the riv er, should sink pits for llieir sewage through the clay, 
and let it “lose itself,’* as llie phrase is, in the grav(*l ! But what if, 
insl(‘ad of losing itself, it sliould lind its way into the springs, and so 
poison tin* whole water supply of tlie neighbourhood ? There are 
many things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in tlic philosophy of 
vestrymen tuni parish surveyors ; and one of these is tliat ‘‘out 
of sight,” ihough “ out of mind,” does not always mean out of 
existei^e. 

To return from this long, but far from needless digression, Dr. 
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Snow is by no inc.Mns a solitary instance of self-devotion to the cause 
of sanitary iinprovcinent. So far back as 183**3, Mr. Robert Baker, 

I be factory insjieclor, then a ])nblic spirited citizeji and councillor of 
Le(‘ds, lc<l th(‘ ^vay in exhibiting the monstrous evils, for which, 
more recently, Dr. t h*eenhow and Dr. Julian llunler^ in (heir official 
reports, and Mr. flames Hole, in his deeply interesting work on ‘^The 
Homes of the Working Classes, hav(} held up Leeds and its obsti- 
nately obstructive authorities to tin* wonder and reprobation of the 
Dnited Kingdom. J regret that 1 have not had the advantage of 
j)erusing Mr. Bak(‘r’s earli(‘r reports J on the condition of the great 
industrial metropolis of the West Hiding of Yorkshire; but it is 
highly instructive' — as showing for how long a period in this nineteenth 
century a proved and ciiininal neglect may be* resolutely persevered 
in, notwithstanding the wholt'sale destruction of life and morals 
occasioned thereby — to compare his very able and exhaustive report 
ill 1842§ with the statements of Dr. Greenhuw in 1858, of Dr. 
Julian Hunter, in 1865, and of Mr. Hole in 1866. I make no apology 
for giving in parallel columns the following savoury extracts, which 
I request my readers carefully to ])(*ru^e, that they may understand 
the onorniity of the evils wiiich an' ofK'ii -liieMcd from view by the 
convenient plea of “the right of self-goveinment." I am ha[)py to 
think that the picture is now, or will ^oon be, one of the past, (he 
recent appointment of so resolute au<l able an officer of health as 
Dr. Robinson, affords a guaranty* that the local authorities are now 
at length in earnest about the ])urificalion of* L(‘e(L. 


Baker in J812. 

“Along the line of tlie^' two war<L, 
and down the street which dividt'-^ 
them, and where this sewer lui< le- 
cently been made, numbers streets 
have been formed, and house''' civctc<!, 
without pavement, and hence withom 
Buifaco drainage, without se\\ers, or, if 
under-drainage can J»e called sewers, 
then with such 4is, becoming ehoKed 
in a few months, are even uoise tliaji 
if they were altogether without. I’lie 
surface of these streets is eonsideriibly 
elevated by accumulated aslies and 
filth, untouched by any scavenger; 
they form nuclei of di>eas(* exhaled 
from a thousand sources. Here and 
there stagnant water ami channels st) 
offensive that rhey have been declared 
to bo unbearable lie under tlie door- 
ways of the uncomplaining poor; and 


GuL'KViiow in 1858. 

" li(*<'ds iv of collide traversed l)y 
certain prineipal streets ; but these are 
fewer than is common in other great 
towns, and the interspaces between 
Ihc.so principal Kuids are occupied by 
den.M* com])lii aled eoimeries and often 
of nariow' ill-lve]»t sli'oets and com ts, 
which have but ^I'ldoni been adopted 
as higjJW'ay^ Ijy tlii* municipal anthori- 
tic'', are often in a very foul state, and, 
aceoKling to .Mr. Sanderson, the local 
ins[»eci<u-, are neithei' kept in order 
nor cleansed at the ])ublie (‘Xpense, 
^lany of ihcso b\ -streets arc neither 
l)aved nor drained, and very often they 
arc so impcrrectly ehaniu;Ucd,tliat sur- 
face water remains stagnant on them 
nniil dried up l>y the iiillueiioe of the 
sun and wind. Sometimes these streets 
have no outlet at the further end, being 


* “Second and Eighth Reports of the Medical Ofiiccr.s of the Privy Council/’ 
1850 and 1855. 

t “ A Chapter on Leeds.’” pp. 123-144. 

t In 1838, 1838, 1839, and 1840, refeired to by Mr. Hole, p. 128 el seg. 

Pj “Local Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Populatioa^f 
England and Wales, 1842,” pp. 348-409. 
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privies so latleii with ashes and oxcro- 
iiientitious matter as to ho iniusoable, 
])revail, till the si roots themselves be- 
come ofteiisive iroiii deposits ol* this 
description; in short, there is generally 
pervading these localities a want nf 
the common decencies of life.’* {Lin'ul 
Jft'lHtrU, 184J, p 

Of one noted cid-th-mt' he says, 
“ the name of this plac<‘ is the Uuot 
and Shoe Yard, in Kirkiiate, a loca- 
tion, from whence the (\)mmis>ionei‘.s 
removed, in tlie days of the cholera, 
7o cart loads of manure which had 
lieen untouched lor years, ami where 
there now exists a surlaco of loiman 
excrement of very considerable extent, 
to which these imimre and uii\eii- 
tilated dwellings are additionally 
exposed.” p 353. 

“ The contractor for the street 
sweepings, who js the treater with the 
Commissioners oT Public nuisances in 
Leeds, absolutely rented and rents, 
or did rent a very few weeks ago, a 
plot of vacant land in the cciiire of 
North East ^Yard, the laige>t ward, 
in point of population, of the wliole 
township of Leeds, and containing the 
greatest number of poor, as a de])(>t 
for the svveejiings from the sireets ainl 
markets, both vegetable and general, 
for the purpose of exsiccating and ac- 
cumulating till they could be sold as 
manure and carried away. So noi>onie 
were these exhalailon^ that the inhab- 
itants comjdained of their ntler iiia- 
, bility to ventilate their .slocjiiiig-rooius 
during the day lime, and ot tl.-e iii- 
suflTerable stench to w inch boih h\ d iy 
and night tliev Ascie siil.jec'ed. ‘-A 
great many iff the jd ’nic'-nt iliraftiugi s 
are built in small [.a^s.igc'-, b(•t\^een 
clumps of hoiisesi which arc dilferciit 
properties; other-, wiili the a-h en- 
trance open to the public sticols; and 
others at a liith* dislance liom and 
open to the fiont of the hoii'^es; whilst 
some streets are entirely w itliout. 'f he 
inhabitants, to use the langniige of 
an old woman of w'hoin iiujuiry was 
made, says that ‘ they do as they can, 
and make use of tlie streets us the 
common rcccptaele.’ Tlie-e remarks 
apply in particular to thiec streets <»f 
Leeds, w’hich contain a population of 
between 400 and 5<;0 ])ersons, w'hero 
there is not a u.'^eable ]nivy for the 
whojfi number.” p. 35t>. 


ill fact mere culs de sac; more I'rc- 
qnently they cominunicate one with 
another, so as to form a complii ned 
hdw riiilh of \ ery iniiierfectly vent i! at ('d 
little streets and courts, lion- in 
such situations are very eoini mly 
indeed Iniilt liaek to back, and \eii 
w’lieii not so they are often destilut of 
window's in tin' rear, and jiossess fio 
ellicient iinmnsof thorough ventilati"!i. 
The street- of l/'eds have in fact be n 
laid out and I he houses erected ;u - 
oirding to the eapiicc or interest I'f 
their owinns, w itiiont reH'nmce to the 
luMlth, eondbil and convenience of the 
inhabitants,' or to the fact that they 
were destined to form integral parts of 
a great town. The courts of Leeds 
are rarely spacious and airy, are some- 
times entered llirough covered passages, 
and are by no means always clean, but 
more freijuently arc unpaved and in 
bad condition. Privies are almost 
universal, and are, from their posi- 
tion ill relation lo dwellings, the most 
prominent .sanitary defect of the town, 
water closets being unknown among 
th(‘ poorer classes As is common in 
other manufaetnring towns, a single 
])iivy u>iially s»*rvos for .several 
faiiiilic'i. The situation of the privies 
is often mo"! objectionable: in many 
of the snuiller streets they arc jdaced 
beneath inhabited rooms; in others 
they are ‘sometimes placed against tlic 
wails of hrinses, or so near to them that 
tin* eliliivia are felt within doors, and 
inb'cl many of tin* coiirt'; and smaller 
street ,\1 though certainly nut the 
c\ciii ivrc.iii'-e of diarrlwca, yet upon 
the wh')ic tiiiif dis<‘a,'(; has iiecn the 
life and iuo*'t fatal in slreets 
when* the privy iini-ance prevails in an 
a^giavide-l form.*’ — “Second Report 
of Medical ( illiccr of ITivy Council,” 
is.v.i, j). i;;i. ‘ \ 
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IfiTNTi:« ill ](S(, ) JUKI 1800. 

“ ^I'o the c‘y»‘ ol'nii i.i.^jioctor wlio liiid 
.jiiht lefl Nfwcjistl'' .iiid .SiUKh'rhiiid. 
and who 111 tli(‘ 1 111(3 wrek visited 
SbeJlield, Tv(V(l.s, in vii.misl, 1805, pre- 
seined a, siirpi-isini^ dfjflit, i^ringiiif^ fo 
nniK'rnOraiiee the ( 'iidition of many 
Itltmlish towns of (wei.ty years ago, but 
tinding hardly any sla ndai d with which 
to })(3 eomparei] in tlic jin'^mit state of 
any great town. Thousands ol'ton.'- of 
iniddmi tilth lilh'd llie receptacle'^, 
scores of tons lay sli c'wn alioul when3 
tile receplael( 3 .s would receive no more. 
Hundreds of iieople, long unable to 
use the privy liec.iuse of the rising 
heap, weie depositing on the tloors. A 
few dawdling carts, under command of 
Mr. Sands, the corporation oljiecr, and 
subject to no inspection, unless 3Mr. 
Sands be taken to be inspector of his 
own duties, would, after many aiipli- 
cations, relieve the middens of such 
inhabitants as could, hy peremjitory 
manner or by influence obtain a liear- 
ing. Even then the relief was most 
imperfect. In one instanc* the sca- 
venger reported a roceptach* as emp- 
tied, yet twenty tons of "tiiif -wme 
removed when u s(\'ond visit was in- 
si8te<l on, The pressure ot ih(*se ertor- 
mous weights was .so gr<'at that liquid 
ordure hud boon seen, after penetrating 
the ground, to be forced uji aiound the 
hearthstones of neiglilioiiring cottages. 
The otlicers of the union conijilaim'd 
to their board no h'Ss than d.otiO times, 
in aboiit^two yeai.s and a half, of diN- 
tinct instances of negh'ct. 

‘^Tfui force emplovcd in cleaning, 
which had been last, spring fort \ -live 
carta, had been redm ed to tliirtv, and 
with an excess of delicacy, badly 
agreeing with tlie iiniver.sal neglect, 
no removals were made exccjit l>y night. 
Such caj ts aa wert' euijiloved only car- 
ried the midden lillli to a dt*j>osit in 
the lowm, by the water side, except a 
few by which some railway trneKs 
W'crc loaded At this dep(»sit sfoo<l 
tbonaands of tons of midden (iltli iummI- 
leasly wailing for removal by boat or 
cart for consumption ; 7,000 tons stood ■ 
there at one time this year, and >oi 
the (luantity at this moment foumf to 
be necessary is and need never exceed 
one hundred tons. Boxes which re- 
ceive closet manure from manufac- 
tories are here emptied in large num- 
bersi and though both at the original 
receptacles and at the deposit itself a 


Holjj in 1800. 

“To crown the imperfect construc- 
tion of t hese (Iw'elJings they arc placed in 
immerlialo contaijl with privies and ce.ss- 
pools, which, although seldom noticed 
by the iiilnibitants are utterly intoler- 
able to a stia.:iger. TlH3n, again, the 
supply of iirivies is (piite inadequate 
for the ordinary rc'iiuirenienta of de- 
cmicy, aiul many of thorn arc niider 
Ix'droom.". ]». l‘J7. 

“‘On Siindav nioininga,’ says a 
woman, * llie iiei'ihboin*^ jiave to WMlcli 
and wail for a chance of getting into 
Ihe ( on\ (‘ni(3neea ! ’ In one of the 
abo\ e ‘-(nets the ])rivi(3a have pigsties 
b<\d«lo them! llo'.v intolerable the 
‘-tench. ])iirticnlaily in iiot weather, 
the reader may conceive, p. 128. 

“Ow'iug to a recent increase of fever 
and of the death-rate, meetings to 
consider the sanitary state of Leeds 
have been licld in every ward, at which 
clergymen and (.itlicrs cognizant of the 
facta agreed in showing that there was 
sm ious iH\ul(*et ; that numerous asli- 
})i(^ w'ere idled to o\ ertlow'iiig in im- 
nie(llut(‘ proximity with the houses of 
ilm poor, and that gully-holes in the 
^tre'*!'- }ia<l be(‘n elos(^d up for months. 

'• ' \Ve -aw,* Mi\ s 0110 of the visitors 
in Huiwh'!. '])lu('es that had been full 
l<ir Wv'clv'. not of ashes, but of fluid 
nialtei'. up to the scat, so that the 
wonimi in the houses said they had to 
(-•iiiply everv tiling into the streets. In 

0110 vard, comisiing of twenty-six 
hoii-e.- btOonging to one *landIord, 
there are (wo privies only, and an 
open drain down tho centre. A school 
ol sixfy ?M)\s adjoins the privies, and 
ihe a'^lipit is only about four feet high. 

111 allot luM* vanl, belonging to the same 
lamllord, lliore are thirty-two houses 
to two ]>n\ies, and *tlie yard itself is 
sakirated with disgusting iiutler.‘* 
p. 12d. 

“We can point to numerous pig- 
sties whii'Ii have existed more than 
thirtv years, in close jiroxiraity to 
dw’cllings in llu' very centre of the 
(owm, and which still llourish as redo- 
lent as ever.’* p. 180, 
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deodorizing powder was iVeely used, 
the place emitted a stroiiglimil stench, 
doing its host to warn the corporation 
of the mischief they wen' doing. ’ 
(Eighth Keport of the Medical OHiccr 
of the Privy Council, p. 23 i. ) 

•’ The orifice of the midden as oven 
in large liighways often turned to th(‘ 
street, and often unprotected hy any 
door. There were properties without 
any privies or ashpits at all, yet (^uite 
within tho town. 

“On the 2f)th of May, the 

justices ordered the removal of the 
Waterloo depot : the town clerk ap- 
peared to beg delay.” p. 230. 


Happily, as we shall sec, the “ ancient reign” of the pigs and pig- 
geries in Leeds has now been oflectiially disturbed, and we have been 
lately reminded, by a letter in tho Times* from Dr. Fowler in refer- 
ence to the state of privies in the City of London, that Leeds is not 
the only place where urgent and oft-rcpetited complaints and remon- 
strances are unheeded by the local authorities. 

What Inis been done for Leeds by those gentlemen to whose 
labours I have referred, has becui done for Oxford by Dr. Acland, 
whose memoir on the Cliolera in 18o4f is indeed an exhaustive 
treatise on the then nnwiiolcsome condition of that renowned seat of 
learning. I shall have occasion again to refer to the interesting 
information with which lie lni.s lately favoured me as to its present 
state and prospects. Dr. Shajder’s ^()Iunu*^ and supplement have 
thrown miicli light on (he hi>tory of (lie cholera at Exeter, and of 
the sanitary measures adopted with ^uch cnconiaging success in con- 
sequence of its frightful ravag('> in 18»»2. Dr. J. C. Hall has from 
.time to^tinie coii(rihu(eil much valuable information on the state of 
Sheffield and the diseases prevalent tliere. Mr. Rendle§ and Dr. 
Horace JcafTresonjl have given ns precise and Jiighly important facts 
regarding tlic principal fever haunts nf J^mdon, and the mode in 
which they are dealt with by vestiies. Dr. Tyacke lias been un- 
wcari(‘d in his* efforts lo stimnlate the local authorities of Chichester, 
and Dr. Edward Wilson, facing any vigorous and* comprehensive 
measures on the ])art of the Town Commissioners, has supplied us 
with numerous and authentic details regarding Cheltenham in ms 
elaborate and very able jiajier read before the British Association for 

September 17th, 1800. 

t “Metooir on the Cholera at Oxford in the year 1864, with Considerations 
suggested by the Epidemic.” By Henry Wentworth Acland, M.I)., F.R.S., 
F.K.G.S., &c. Churchill, 1850. 

t “ History of the Cholera in Exeter in 1832.” Churchill, 1849. 

g “London Vestries and their Sanitary Work.’* By W. Rendle. Chu 
1866. “ Fever in London : its Social and Sanitary Lessons,*’ 1866. 

(( Letters in Times, April 14, September 7, 1866, January 3, 27, Marc 
1866. See also leaders, April 16 and September 7, 1866, January 8, 6, 1866 
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Mio Advaijconioj)! oi' Sciciicvi in LS(i4.'^' OF flic abundant; labours of 
niy tricMul Mr. Ji'iinisry, also of Cboltcnliain, and one of our lii^hesl 
au(boriti<‘ . on jill niatl(‘rs connected with “Slate Medicine/^ it would 
])e superfluous in me to say a word in commendation. Gloucester and 
N(nvcas(le-u])oii- lyne are likewise fortunate in bavin" each an accom- 
jdislied and able medical reporter. ]3r. Washbourn, in the formei' 
city, lias drawn ii[) and ])ul)lisbed at bis own cost five annual reports 
‘‘On the Sanitaiy Condition of (Gloucester and its Vicinity;” and 
Dr. I^bilipson, to whom f am iinlebt(‘d for mncli bcl]) bearliiy given, 
lias for seviu’al \ears jmblisbed tbe result of tbe returns sent to him 
by (be members of tbe Nortbnmberland ami Dnrlnim Medical Society, 
in ai’eport, wbieli appi^ars (‘V(‘r\ i wo inontbs, of the jircvalent diseases 
of N (nvcastle and tbe whole surrounding di^trict. As regards Man- 
chester, tbe only ground of hope tor fnliin' sanitary reform would 
seem to be tbe existence of its justly celebrated sanitary association, f 
which has for a long series of years heen collecting, and classifying, 
and publisliing in weekly, (piarterly, and annual reports, which are 
models of their kind, a mass of details of the highest value in relation 
to the health of Manchester and Salford. And not only so, but they 
have long been eiub'avouring (my di^tinguished friend, Mr. Thomas 
Turner, the president, iVeipumtly tnking part.) to ineulcate sound 
sanitary and social doctrines among tin* working ])ojmhition, by courses 
of lectures admirably tilt<*<l to promoio l)i< end in view. Tlioy have 
also from time to time aj)i>lied ihom-'h (" lo the more herculean task 
of stirring up the local auth()rilio^ t-> ‘he tli.-cliargc of some of the 
more obvious rc'sponsibilities de\olvii'i: upon them as the guardians 
of the healih of the gri'at and ])ro.^p<*rous eiunnuinily, which, by a 
pleasant iiction, tlieyare preMinied to go\('] n for its good. The very 
striking and valuaiile paper enlitbd. •* Ib niarks on Some of the 
Numerical Tests of the ilealtli of 'fowns.” by Me>>rs. Arthur Ran- 
soine and William Royslon, was j>ul)li>hed by that Association in 
1864; and to its honorary >ecrelary. Dr. dehn Ivlward ^Morgan, wc 
owe the very inlere.'^ling and instllu‘ti^e j»a})er read at Shelfield last 
yeaVjf on “ Idio Danger of Deterioration of Ivaee from tlie too Rapid 
Increase of (iivut Cities.” Though .'-unu' may ho ineliiiod to fear that 
the m incriio’ which has so long and so p(u linaciously’ withstood such 
well-directed eilbrts, innst he invincilTe, we cannot resist tlie con- 
viction that, in the unabated vigour with which this admirable asso- 
ciation maintains its ])rote>t against oOieial neglect and incoinpeteucy, 
we have the pledge of an ultimate and eomj>lete victory. 

If the zeal and eiKTgy ot‘ a tew private individuals singly and in 
combination, and of associations, Iiavc thus been applied, with so 
considerable an aggregate result, to the increase of our knowledge 

* Since published as a pamphlet — “ Sanitary Statistics of Cheltenham.*’ Long- 
mans, 1805. 

f The Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. 

X Transactions^ 1805, pp. 4^27 to 44U. Since published by Longmans in a 
separate form. 
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and the establishment on a soljd basis of the principles that should 
guide us in our endeavours to imju'ove the public health, much larger 
contributions to our knowledge and progress Jiave been made, first 
by Mr. .Chadwick and his reporters throughout the country in 1842 
and 1843, and during the last nine years by the medical officer of 
the Privy Council and his staffi of very able assistants. Here wo 
have another force ah extra brought to bear on the sluggishness of 
local bodies. After the first visitation of the cliolera, the mop and 
pail, which had for a time been mucli in reipiisitioii, Avere by common 
consent Laid aside, and the whole nation fell asleep in the midst of 
yeaily-accumulating abominations, until, in the general and local 
reports on the sanitary condition of the bibouring population of Great 
Britain, Mr. Chadwick and Ids felloAV- workers hedd-up the mirror to 
a multitude of foul spots both in town and country, and produced an 
impression of incrednlous horror, which the lapse of a quarter of a 
century has not enlirely obliterated. But it was not till 1858 that 
the foundation of onr [)reseiit sy.sleinof annual reports was laid, in a 
small but very remarkable Bine Book,*^ which consists mainly of a 
report b}' Dr. Hoadlam Greenhow, ‘‘On the Different Prevalence of 
C^ertain Disease's in Different Districts of England and Wales,” with 
an introductory report by Mr. Simon. The very valuable reports 
made in subsequent years, according to the terms of sections 5 and 6 
of the ‘‘Act (1858) for vesling in tlio Privy Council certain powers 
for tho protection of the public health,”’!’ on diarrhma, diphtheria, 
Jung diseases, typhus, typlioid fevi'r, Jind small-pox, by Dr. Greenhow, 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Buchanan, .Dr. Seaton, Dr. Julian Hun- 
ter, Mr. Radclitic and others, liave ainjily confirmed the soundness 
of the principles set forth in the preliminary papers, and have 
from time to time placed in tho pillory, for the edification of the 
public, some of the more inconigible utlenders. That good has been 
effiected by this a\ liolesoine })raeticc of ])ublicly recording the chief 
sanitary events^of eaedi year, of investigating on the spot the cir- 
cumstances AvJiich have preceded and accompanied local outbreaks of 
epidemic and infections disease, and of laying the result before Par- 
liament, it would be absurd to deny. And that this Avork has been 
well and very ‘ably done by ^Ir. Simon and his assistants, Avili, I 
apprehend, be universally admitted. Yet the benetit accruing there- 
from lias consisted much more in the collection and diffusion of 
authentic information, tliaii in the communication of any dcciddft 
impulse toAvards sanitary inqirovefnent among the great masses of 
the population, Avliere jneventablc disease slays its annual myriads, 

I wish to speak guardedly on this subject, notwithstanding tho special 
inquiries 1 have instituted, because T observe that Mr. Simon, J 

* “ Papers relating to the Sanitary-State of the People of England.” Presented 
to both Houses of Parliaraeiit, by command of Her Majesty, 1858. 

t ‘21 & 22 Viet., cap., 07. 

j Eighth Report of tho Medical Officer of the Privy Council for 1805. 

pp. 18, 19. 
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speaking of Dr, Bn clia nan’s investigations into the state of “ places 
in which, for some considerable number of years, proper works of 
drainage and water supply have been established, or imrticuJai' 
sanitary regulations been in force,” exin esses the hope that he may 
be able, in his next report, “ to state conclusions which may be per- 
manently valid as to the practical fruit of oui best tested sanitary 
improvements.” 

Still it is impossible, while leading those very interesting and 
instructive records of local sluggishness and })revental>le mortality, 
to banish from one’s mind tlie express terms of the ^‘Diseases’ Pre- 
vention Act, 18o5,” under whieh, as confirmed by “ the Public Hi alth 
Act, 1858,” the Privy Council exercises its pr(‘sent functions in 
health matters. •“ Whenever (sect. 5) any j)art of England appears 
to be threatened with, or is affected by any formidable epidemic, 
endemic, or contagious disease, the Lords and others of her Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council, or any tliree or more of them, may, 
by order or orders to b{‘. by them Irom .time to time made, direct that the 
provisions herein contained for the prevenfion of diseases be put in 
force,” 8cc. And section G goes on to provide that they ‘^may issue 
directions and regulations for the spe<*dy interment of the dead: for 
house to house visitation; for guarding against tlie spread of disease, 
and afibrdiug to persons afhictcd by or threatened with such epidemic, 
endemic, or contagious diseases such medical aid and such accommo- 
dation as may be retpiircd.” Thcsc ample ])owers wore plainly con- 
ferred, if words have any meaning, with tlu* view of enabling the 
executive not only to prc^ent the introduetiou of epidemics from 
without, but to root out, il‘ j)o^>ibl<>, tho^'C. formidable and destructive 
diseases which have so long dwelt or arc bcgottim in tlie homes of 
our people. They have, however, boon directed so exclusively against 
those rare visitants, tlie alarm of ^^hose approach is in itself a warn- 
ing to make ready, tbal they are generally Mippo< 0 (l to have no force 
against our bosom-^ ipers, wliicli liave a V(*>ted right (o sting to deatli 
as many as they list, or as tlu' “ liberty of (be suljeet'’ thinks proper. 
If cholera tlircatens us, if yellow lever comes to one of our seaports, 
if a single case of catllo plague or slu'op-po\ a^ipears among our 
herds or flocks, forthwith “ my lord> ” wake up into a'statc of prctcr- 
luitUviil activity, hourly telegrams tlasli to and fro, and volamiuous 
ol’derslill the pages of the Gazette. Jhit with the departure of these 
* traders the wonted quietude returns, as if there were no “ formidable 
epidemic, endemic, or contagious disease " within our borders worthy 
to engage “my lords’” attention! Yet true it is that strong men 
and healthy women — “ the breadwinners” of the nation, as Dr. Trench 
truly remarks — are “dying like rotten sheep” by tbonsands, after a 
fortnight’s illness, of tyiilius, of typhoid, and of small-pox ; and we 
think wc have done our duty when we have held aii inquest on the 
hecatombs of dead ! For several j ears typhus has been raging 
epidemically in London ; and in Greenock, in the west of Scotlaml, 
so virulent has been its type, and so great the mortality occasioned 
by it, that a special inquiry, conducted by so able an observer as my 

L L 
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frieiid Dr. Eucluinai), ^vas rcckoiiccl necessary by the Health Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council.^ As regards London, the statem(‘nls of 
Dr. IToraoc Jeatfreson and I^Ir. Kendle, which recal, as they exactly 
tally with, niy experience in the Glasgow fever hospital thirty years 
ago, show that its principal haunts arc well known, and leave no 
<loiibt that by the tinudy removal of the sick, and by emptying and 
thoroughly cleansing juid liincwashing the tenements where it has 
fixed its abode, tliis demon of our great towns might be eileM tually 
exorcised, Decent expeu-ience in Bristol, as I shall show, goes to 
establish the same position. Let it then be clearly understood that 
the means of greatly diminishing, if not of putting a stop to the 
ravages of ty]>hus arc within our reach ; that the Privy Council has 
full power to ])ut these means in force for the public good and the 
preservation of life from wholesale dcstruetion; but that, nevcrlbelcss, 
the Privy Council declines the responsibility of saving the lives of 
llie lieges against the will of interested landlords and the prejudices 
of the local autlioritics ! Placed in this light, the phantom of “ vested 
rights” assumes a very liideous aspect; and the inertia of tho Privy 
Council seems to ordinary minds both inexplicable and inexcusable. 
Their function, it would appear, is calmly to watch the progress of 
the slaughter which they might prevent, and then “ tojpoint the moraP* 
which dead tongues cannot enforce, and to ‘‘adorn the tale*’ which 
the victims of official prudery cannot tell. The Home Secretary, 
again, who is empowered by tho Sanitary Act, 1866, to interfere, if 
be sees fit, on complaint made to him of the default of any local 
authority, -vvili doubtless, as a general rule, see fit not to interfere, 
and will leave matters to right themselves. 

Having thus glaiiced at what has, and Avhat has not, been effected 
by individual and combined local effort, and by public departments 
under the Crown, let us next inquire what has been done by the 
local authorities themselves, to whom, as we have seen, belongs tho 
duty — which they must not be enjoined to fulfil — of caring for the 
health of their coiistitueiits. To such an extent has the policy of 
non-interference been carried, that outside of London the appoint- 
ment of medical officers of liealth is entirely optional ; and since 
1860 the authorities of places under the Nuisances Removal Act are 
left free to appoint or not, as thoy may think fit, even inspectors of 
nuisances. Be fore that date their appointment was obligatory. 

The fruits of this suggestive and marvellously inconsistent policy 
are precisely what might have been expected. In the absence of any 
official retunis oh this important subject, I first consulted what pro- 
fesses to be a quasi-oflicial Avork, published by Knight and Co., 
viz., “The Union, Parish, and Health Officers’ Guide for 1865.” 
There I found that of 570 places under the Local Government 
Act, 1858, and the Public Health Act, 1848, With populations varying 
from 214 to 200,000, fifty seem to have no inspectors of nuisances ;« 
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153 have eacli one; IGhavcfwo; and four have throe inspectors 
of nuisances; while in 347, one man liolds the doidde ollice either of 
surveyor and inspector of nuisances, or of inspector and collector, or 
unites in himself all the three ofliccs of surveyor, ins])ector, and 
collector. It si ruck me as strange that small jdacos with not more 
than 800 inhahitants should have two inspectors, while largo towns, 
such as Brighton, Bradfoj-d, Mertliyr Tydfil, Xotfingliain, Ports- 
mouth, and Sunderland, with pojmhitions vaiyiiig from 50,000 to 
106,218, Iiavc no more than two; and yet more strange that Preston, 
with 8(1,000, Bristol with 154,000, and Shcdfield with 200,000 of a 
])opulation, should have only one ! And what is one among so 
many ? 1 found also that in 92 — one-sixth of the 570 places ennine- 

rated — officers oflK'alth had hcen appoinic'd, and it struck me as very 
strange that 63 of these held office in places whose [)opu.latlon was 
under 10,000, while only 29 remained for towns with large ]jo])ula- 
tions ; and 111 towns with populations varying from 20,000 to 
200,000 had no officer of health at all. These results, obtained willi 
much labour and expenditure of time, seemed to me too startling 
to be trustworthy; and the Privy Council rc'ports contained scarerdy 
a syllable in reference to Ihi^ subject, on which one would think 
they ought to contain the fullest and most accurate information. I ac- 
cordingly sought a check in the “Municipal Corporations’ Directory,” 
a work very recently published, and containing much useful informa- 
tion; but I found, after a very cnrcful examination, that while every 
other officer, however insignificant, is thought worthy of insertion, 
medical officers of health scarcely ever a])})(‘Mr, not even those in tlio 
nietro| 3 olis being inserted; and inspectors of nuisances arc very often 
awanting. 1 enter into these details for a s])eeial reason, viz., to 
demonstitite the neces'^ity of having an annual l^arliamentary return 
of all these officers, of the population and extent of the districts under 
their supervision, of the duties devolving upon them, and of the 
salaries paid to them. Sueli a return would shew us at a glaneo 
which places we should take au example from, and Avhieh, again, 
should be made examples of, and would form an indispensable ]»rc- 
liminary to sound and compre.hoiisive legislation. . 

Baffled in the quarters to wlijcli 1 Inno referred, hut considering 
it essential to have tlioroughly accurait* and trustworthy information 
on a subject of so great importance, 1 felt that I must myself under 
take this ])arlinmentary iiK[niry, and commenced correspondence, as 
my distinguished friend Mr, Kumsey did hefovo publishing his work 
on “ State Medicine,” with some of the many friends whom I have 
the privilege of knowing in London and throughout the country. I 
also ventured to apply to not a few to whom 1 must liave been 
entirely unknown, in the liope that the frecrtiasonry which exists 
among those who have a common ohject and end in view would not 
only excuse my boldness, but res;ttmd to my appeal. The result 
proves that I Avas not mistaken, for in only one case out of more 
than a hundred have 1 been disappointed of a return; and these have 
generally been prompt, always clear and cordial, and often full. The 
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best (Iicink o/Fering J can present to those who licave so kindly 
trusted me is to gatlier up and exhibit some of the fruits of this 
inquiry. 

And first, as regards the metropolitan district, which, as having 
been for eleven years under the compulsory provisions of the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act, many reckon a pattern to be held np 
for the imitation of the whole country. How far this impression is 
warranted by facts, let the following tal>ular statement, compiled 
from the most authentic sources, l)car witness. {See opposite^) 

Let me endeavour, as briefly as possible,' to extract the full mean- 
ing of this table. And first about the double column for population. 
After carefully constructing my table and striking my averages 
from the local returns, I found, on comparing them with the Hegis- 
trar General’s Summary for 18<)6, that the discrepancies in particular 
districts were so groat as to necessitate the enliro reconstruction of 
my table. 'Jdiongli (he general rt'snlt is not much aficcled thereby, 
I have exliibit(‘(I the two returns side by side, as showing most con- 
clusively how important it is that the licaltli officers and the Kegistrar- 
General slionld com])arc notes together, so as to ensure accuracy in 
the local death-rates. 

The metropolitan di^ti lot, with a population of above lliree millions, 
has 47 medical officers of Jiealth, or, on an average, one to 64,500; 
or, deducting the population of Woohvicli, which has no health 
oilicer, one to every 63,630 inhabitants. According to tlie Le- 
gistrar-Generars statement of tlie population, tliere is one to 
64,638 ; or, exchuling Woolwicli, one to 63,630. This general 
average, however, gives no idea of the immense disparity existing 
between the districts ])o(h in extent and populousness ; for while, 
at the one eml of the scale, there arc three with scattered pojmlatioiis 
of 4,000, 7,500, and 10,000 r(*spcctively, tliere arc three at tlie 
other end with dense populations of 163,000, 191,000, and 211,000. 
The number of inspectors of nuisances for this enormous and rapidly 
growing population is mmiinally 100; in the proportion, after de- 
ducting Mile End and Woolwich, from whicli I liave no returns, of 
one to 29,000 inhabitants. Nominally, I say, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the whole time of one, and most of the time of eleven 
others, is occupied in doing work nnconnccled witli sanitary 
matters. If, then, avc reckon these twelve as equivalent to five 
efficient inspectors of nuisances fa very liberal allowance), we have 
not more than 93 inspectors for the three millions of inhabitants, and 
the 78,800 acres of area of the metropolitan district; or one to 
31,300 inhabitants. But here, again, the disparity of the districts 
is immense ; for while two sub-districts, witli populations of 4,000 
and 10,000 respectively, have eacli the services of one inspector 
under the control of the medical oilicer, St. JVlarylcbouo and St. 
Pancras, with their widely extended areas, and with populations 
respectively of 163,000 and 211,000, have each of them only two; 
and the pcrvices of two half-inspectors arc available for Greenwich 
with 97,000, and Shoredhch with 136,000 inhabitants! In some 
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districts, viz., Sliorcdifcili (Avljicli lias declined to take up the Sanitaiy 
Act, 1866), Strratliain and l^iiincy, the sub'-insj)ectors engaged during 
the prevalence of cholera, under the orders of the Privy Council, 
have been discharged. In Hampstead, Wandsworth, Clapham, and 
Battersea, one of the two llien engaged for each sub-district has been 
retained for a time ; while, in Camberwell and in Chelsea, the local 
boards have had the good sense to retain the whole staff of 
inspectors, a measure which is producing the most satisfactory results. 
Ill Chelsea, Dr. Barclay informs me, the inhabitants have already 
discovered that the removal of nuisances by the vestry officials is 
a reality, instead of a sham, as has too commonly bemi the case when 
ordinary dustmen have been charged with its execution. 

As regards the performance of the work assigned to them, one 
great outstanding fact stamps the character and spirit of the Metro- 
politan Medical Officers of Ilcallh. Their union — for most of them 
belopg to it — jn a society which meets weekly for discussion and 
interchange of information on all subjects of general and present 
interest to the health of the community, lias made them a power in 
the State, of so considerable influence, that recalcitrant vestrymen, 
scandalized at the spectacle of the servants presuming to take 
counsel together, and to diclate to their masters, have repeatedly 
threatened them with censures or dismis.''al. It is very plain that 
these gentlemen, who, in addition to the fatigues of their daily prac- 
tice, thus voluntarily und(;rtal:e so serious an additional burden, in 
the interest not of themselves but of tlu* public, are thoroughly in 
earnest in the work tluy have iii hand ; and the presumption is 
strongly in favour of an efficient di-ehargc' of the duties of the office, 
so far as that dcjHMids on tlieir pm’^mal cilla’ts, and is consistent with 
the exigencies of private practice. But the oflicer of health, even if 
unencumbered with the cares and distractions of au extensive and 
laborious practice, is neither au Argus nor a Briareus, with a hun- 
dred eyes to spy out and a hiiiuflvd hands to lemove the nuisances of 
his district. The inspector of nuisances is, or ought to be, the right 
hand of the oflicer of health, to Avho.-e usefulness, if he be backed by 
the local authority and aided by i\ thoroughly eflicient staff of 
inspectors, it would be rash to set limits. 

If, however, the local authorities, acting as if the officer of health 
were to be his own inspector, decline to appoint more than one 
sanitary inqicctor for districts containing 30,00(), 60,000, 80,000, 
100,000, 120,000, or even lot), 000 inhabitants ; if, moreover, they 
render that one inspector independent of the officer of health, or, 
acknowledging his partial resjionsihility to that gentleman, so burden 
liirn with other duties that anything like efficient inspection of 
nuisances becomes an impossibility — what is the conclusion we are 
forced to draw ? Plainly, that, wliocver may bo in earnest about the 
removal of nuisances and the improvement of the public health, such 
local authorities are not so. I cannot better exhibit the full force 
of the evidence afforded by this table as to the utter inadequacy of 
the inspection to which many of the most crowded and unhealthy 
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districts of the metropolis aro now subjected, than by quoting the 
following very iiistriictive passage from Mr. Re luUe’s paper on “ lA ver 
in London : its Social and Sanitary Lessons.” 

‘‘ In the next parish to mine are 8,603 farmed houses, and but 
one inspector. In jMay, I860, according to a return I have, the City 
of London, St. Pancras, Marylcbone, Lambeth, Islington, had each 
but two inspectors ; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, only one. Of course 
it is impossible to do the work, and get rid of the fever-producing 
causes in this way. I Iftive vestry lists of eases for sanitary impfove- 
ment. With one inspector, who gave part of his time to sanita^ry 
work, average of two lists of places requiring work to bo done, 3l. 
After the appolnnnent of one additional inspector, average of two 
lists, 3l5 cases. Luin\)cth is now seriously debating on the appoint- 
ment of two additional inspectors ; so is St. Pancras.” 

It appears, from tlie returns furnished to me, that the serious 
debates ” spoken of by ]\Ir. Rendle Inivc issued in the appointment of 
one more inspector for Lambeth, wliieh lias now three to its 176,t)00 
inhabitants, wliile St. raueras, with its 211,000, and St. Marylebone, 
with 163,000, have still only two a-piece. In Lilinglon however, 
on the earnest representation of my friend and foimer colleague, Dr, 
Edward Ballard, the able and eiierg« tic oflicer of health for that 
district, two have lately been added. In London proper, including 

East London, West Loiulon, and London City,” of the Registrar- 
General’s SunuiiiJiy, iliero aio eight, of wliom five look after the 
town districts, and oia; bik..-- charge of tlie sliipping, while two aro 
«et apart for the iii'^peel i<»u of meat, blanghti'rdiouses, and common 
lodgings, the whole slatf being (oitirely under the direction and 
control of so accoinplidied a chief a-^ Dr. Letbeby. Whitechapel 
is also provided ^\itb four iiispecto”s, under the able superintendence 
of my friend IMr. Liddle. Belbnal Green, Bow, Hackney, Lime- 
house, Poplar, St. Giles aiel St. George’s, Bloornsbniy, and St. James’s 
Westminster, have each ihn e, though in Liinehouse they are 
Imrdeued with many ot]i(*r duties, and in several ojlher districts 
their time is chiefly occu[)ied about the streets and roads. Of Cam- 
berwell, with its four, and Cludsea with its seven inspectors, 1 hare 
already spoken. The latter is, in this respect, the model district of 
the metropolis, for v/liib' some of the outlying : ub-districts, with 
extensive areas and rapidly growing ])opuIations, have one inspector 
to from 4,000 to 9,000 inhabitants, it alone has one inspector to 
every 9,000 of its population. With such a staff it is not wonderful, 
as Dr. Barclay expresses it, that nuisances are not only inspected but 
removed ; while Mr. Reridlc’s exjierience shows that with one — or a 
part of one — inspector to a population of 55,000, the apparent 
freedom from nuisances arises from their not being looked for. The 
excellent practical result of this policy in whitening the outside of 
the sepulchre, while the “ dead men’s hones and all uncloanuess” 
are festering within, is well understood and acted on throughout the 
country. It is, I am informed on unquestionable authority, a common 
practice for local authorities throughout England to appoint a 
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relieving oflicor inspector of nuisances for an extensive district — his 
duties as a poor-law official being more than sufficient to occupy his 
whole time — and to give him a few pounds at Christmas, in consi- 
deration of his important services in hiding from the public gaze 
those evils against which he is supposed to wage a war of extermi- 
nation. I have already hinted that one of the most ingenious 
devices for neutralizing the influence of the officer of health is to 
make the sanitary inspector wholly, or in great part, independent of 
Ilia control. 1 invite special attention to the fact that in not fewer 
than fifteen districts or sub-districts of the metropolitan area, this 
most faulty arrangement prevails. When such are the relations 
between them, i.t depends entirely on the inspector whether he shall 
co-operate heartily with the health officer, or treat his wishes and 
suggestions with systematic neglect. It is difficult to imagine a 
system more likely to produce a dead lock in the working of tho 
sanitary machinery than this. 

I very much regret that, owing to the absence of a full return 
from that district, I am unable to complete this valuable and sugges- 
tive table by filling in the number of inspectors employed in the 
extensive and dcnselj' populated parish of’ Mile End Old Town. 
Woolwich, it appears from the Kcgistrar-Geiierars summary, is still 
without au officer of liealtli. I conclude, therefore, that the sani- 
tary concerns of its 47,3Gfl inhabitants are still in ‘.rdouble sense 
overlooked by a single officer, who is supposed fo be at once surveyor 
and inspector of nuisances. 

Before dismissing the sanitary arrangements of the metropolitan 
district I must offer a few remarks in reference to the salaries paid 
to tho medical olIit;ers of heabh. These vary from jCoO to £(300. 
It is a fact worthy of s))ccial nx'ord, that not less than eight out of 
forty-seven able and highly educated gentlemen receive £50 of 
aunual salary for discharging tho duties of the highest sanitary office 
under the local boards of* this great metropolis ! The salary of one 
of these gentlemen, an<l tlial of another in a neighbouring district, 
were originally £75, but were reduced to £50. The former is still 
on the reduced allowance, while the latter has been lately reinstated 
in his original salary. Yet another, with the oversight of a popula- 
tion of 30,000, spread over au area of about 5,000 acres, receives 
seventy guineas (£73 J 0 .s’.) for a year’s labours. So that ten out of 
the forty-seven medical officers of health of the metropolitjin district 
aro at this moment in receipt of salaries at and under £75 per 
annum I Tiie grand total expended annually on officers of health in 
this vast capital, with property assessed at an annual value of above 
fifteen and a ciiiarter millions, is under £ 8 , 000 . Tho averago salary 
of tho whole forty-seven is £i(38 16^. But deducting six who re- 
ceive from £500 to £600, and whoso united salaries amount to 
£2,250, tho averago annual remuneration of tho remaining forty-one 
is exactly £139 I 65 . Id, In Bethnal Green and St. Martiu’s-iii-the- 
Fiolds, sums of £150 and £105 respectively have been voted to tho 
officers of health for their valuable services during tlie late epidemic 
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of cholera; but a proposal recently made lo vote £100 to my friond, 
Mr. Lord, for liis labours during llio late outbreak of cholera at 
Hampstead was negatived. 

But it is not only the salary of the olficer of health that is d(*pcii- 
dent on the goodwill, or the whim, of the local board. He hold.- his 
office during their good pleasure, and the very clliciency with which 
he performs his duties may bo an unpardonable sin in the eyes of a 
majority of his masters. II is statements of fact may touch the 
interests of some, his suggestions of remedies may excite the dis- 
pleasure of others, his unwelcome enunciations of great principles 
may create a general commotion; and if the soundness of his position 
cannot be assailed by reasoning, pa'^sion may suggest — ns it has be- 
fore now suggested — a reduction of salary, or a threat of dismissal, 
as likely to bring the offender to his senses. Even whfen no such 
unseemly exhibitions of temper are made, the simple plan is to let 
the report and suggestions of the health officer lie unheeded bn the 
table. It would be curioii.s and instructive to know how often the 
valuable results of long and laborious inquiries have thus been 
quietly shelved, to the detriment of the public, and in defiance of 
the intentions of the legislature. I am well aware that in some — 
perhaps not a few — iu.<tauees, a very different spirit prevails, and 
the local authority give.s a hearty support to its ofliccr of health* 
But the undoubted fact that it is often otherwise proves the absolute 
necessity of a clningc of measures, if our sanitary progress is not to 
be indefinitely cliecki'd by the ])a.-.sive ro.si<taneo of ignorance and 
unreasoning pnju-liee. What these measures arc I defer pointing 
out, until 1 shall lia\c given a summary of tlio evidence I have re- 
ceived from many large towns in England, and from a few in Scot- 
land and ill Wales. 

I have received returns from .39 towns, with populations varying 
from 8,000 to 483,000, .sevim only Laving less tlnui 20,000, and 
thirty-one having from 40,000 to 483,000 inhabitants. Indeed four- 
teen of the latter group have above 10;), 000, and two more respec- 
tively 97,800 ainl 9t),8()() inhabitant'^. It will be seen, from these 
figures, that, though many town.s from w'liich 1 could have wished to 
obtain inforniatidn do not appear iu my tables, those which are con- 
tained ill them include a very large proportion of tlio principal towns 
of the kingdom, and give a fair representation of our actual sanitary 
condition. Of the entire iniinber ol are iu England, four in Scotland, 
and four in Wales. The best guarantee J can give of the trustworthi- 
ness of my information is to record the names of those gentlemen 
who liave so kindly furnished it. 


Itcpovtcv. 

Aberdave • Mr. David Davies, 0. 11. 

Aberdeen Dr. Ogslon. 

Bath. • Dr. R. W. Falconer.^ 

Birkenhead :Mr. C. 0. Mott, cbaii’inan of Health Committte, 

and Dr, M, K. Robinson, late 0* 11» 
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To)vn. llej}orter. 

Birmingham . . ... . . ])r. Allred Hill, Borough Analyst, through Mr. 

Watkin Williams. > 

Bradford Clerk of Board of Guardians, through Mr. Wm. 

Hunlop. 

Brighton Mr. J. Cordy Burrows.* 

Bristol and Clifton. . . . Mr. Havid Havies, (). H., through Dr. Henrv 

Marr-hall. 

Cambridge ])r. P. W. Latham. 

(’anterbury Dr. Alfred Locliee. 

Cardiff Dr. Jf. J. Paine, 0. 11. 

Carlisle Win. B. Pago, through Dr. Goodfellow. 

('heltenham Mr. If. AV. lvum.sey and Dr. AA^ilson. 

Chester Mr. John D. AVeaver. 

Chichester Dr. Tyackc. 

Derby Dr. AVm. Ogle. 

Devonport Mr. Paul AV. Swain 

Doi)ca.ster Mr. Francis C. Fairbank, 0. 11. 

Dundee Dr. Koliert Cocks.- 

£dinh\irgh Dr. Liitb'john, 0. PI., through Dr. AVarburton 

' Begbie. 

Exeicr Mr. P. C. Dolagarde. 

Gateshead Dr. AA^m. Bobin.<^on, 0. H. through Dr. G. H. 

riiilipsciii. 

Glasgow Dr. AA"in. T. Gairdner, 0. II. 

Gloucester Dr. AA'i'>hbourn. 

Greenock Dr.AA'm. J. Alurshall, through Lev. John McFarlan 

Grimsby Mr. II. M. Lejijilngton.* 

Halifax Tiirougli Air. AA'. Dunlop, of Bradford. 

IIa.«»tings and St. Leonard’s- Dr. Blakiston, F.H.S. 
on-Sca 

Heieford Mr. C Lingon. 

Hull J )r. iionry .Miiiiroo. 

King’s Lynn Di. Jolm Lowe. 

Leeds Dr. M. K. Itobinson, O. 1 1., late of Birkenhead. 

Leicester Dr. John Barela}, aiid Air. Aloore, O. H. 

Lincoln^ Clerk of Local Board, tiiiougli Air. K. S. tlarvey. 

Livei‘}ml Dr. \V. S. 'rreiicli, O. II. 

Alaid.-stone J )r. Jolm AA'. W'oodful 1, J.P. 

Manche.ster Saniuiry A'^sociaiion, througli Air. Arthur Ran- 

som(\ 

Merther n'ydfll Atr, ThomaR J. Dyke, 0. 11. 

Newcastle-uj)on-Tync . . Dr. G. 11. Philipson, and clerk of Public Health 

Cominiltee. 

Newpoit (Alonmoulli) . . Dr. Benj. Davies, O. II. 

Northampton Dr Jolin AI. Bryan. 

Niirwieh Air. AVni. (^adge 

Nottingham Dr. Tiiidal Uobertson. 

Oxford Dr. 11. AV. Aclaud. F.il.S. 

I’aLlcy Dr. Richmond, O. 11., through Dr. AA’’m. 

McKcchnie. 

1’lyinouth Dr. (’ookwoithy, and Mr. J, IT. Bcclcs. 

I’ortsmouih Air. II. Burford Norman. 

Reading Air. T. L. Walfoid, O. II., through Air. George 

Ala3%Juu. 

Salford Sanitary Association, through Air. llansome. 

Sheffield Dr. John Charles Hall. 

Shewsbury Dr. Styrop. 

Southampton Dr. AViblin. ♦ 

South Shields Mr. Leonard Armstrong, through Dr. Philipson. 
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Town* Jtej)ortei** 

Stafford Dr. Henry Day. 

Sunderland Dr. Yeld, O. H., through Dr. Philipson. 

-Tynemouth Mr. Procter, chairman of Sanitary Commissionersi 

through Dr. Headlam Greenhow. 

Wolverhampton llv. E. J. Hayes, Town Clerk. 

Worchester Mr. H. W. Carden. 

York .... Mr. W. D, Husband.* 


Of the fifty-nine towns here enumerated eighteen only have regu- 
laidy appointed and permanent officers of health. In five others appoint- 
ments liave lately been made under pressure, but only for periods of 
two or three months, and with temporary salaries attached to them. 
I place these towns, as giving no guarantee for the permanenco^of 
their present arrangements, in a separate group (A. Table II.) Group 
B again represents those local authorities who have, some of them 
many years ago, others very recently, put their hands to the plough 
and are not looking back.*' A glance at the column which tells when 
the office was instituted is in itself very instructive. Of the twenty- 
three towns included in both grbiip.s, nine had officers of health before 
the commencement of 1864, while in eight of the remaining fourteen 
they were lirst appointed between April and August, 1866. So true 
is it that great epidemics are epochs of sanitary development, the 
threatened visitation of cholcia having been the efficient cause of 
almost all of the recent appointments. But in some of these towns 
the development is marked apparently by a liesitation which bodes 
ill for the permanency of the recent reform, and certainly by a notable 
amount of caution and Ihrifiiiiess — virtues which are supposed by 
some to have their favourite abode to the north of the Tweed, but 
which seem to flourish well in some parts of England . For instance, 
Lincoln, Maidstone, and Oxford, moved solely by the fear of a visit 
of the cholera, have cacli appointed an oflicer of health for three 
inoiith.s ; Maidstone, as if to remind him that he is a tenant-at-will, 
at a .salary of 10s. Cd. a day, Oxford at flfty guineas for three months’ 
service, while \Volvcrliain])to]j, more openhaiided, rewards two months’ 
hard labour with £b0. Lincoln and Reading, on the other hand, 
caniiily decline lo commit themselves by fixing any salary at all. The 
meaning whereof might be interpreted in all these cases to be, that the 
departure of the cholera will be the signal for a retrogadc movement, 
and a contented snb.-idencc into their former blindfold security — and 
dirt. But Dr. Acland wrhcs to me words of good and hopeful 
augury concerning Oxford. AftcT mentioning various evils which 
call loudly for redress, e.g, the dclicient drainage, the pollution of 
rivers by sewage, and the insufficient water su])ply, ho proceeds 


* These four gentlemen, eminent in Ibcir profession, have all held the office of 

Mayor in their lespective towns, with the sanitary condition of which they are 
♦thoroughly conversant. 
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“ But all these and many other evils, such as whole streets with cess- 
pools and wells adjoining, will now be abated. After many years* 
battling, public opinion is aroused, and the Sanitary Act has come 
just in time to rdencli its decisions. The Local Board has been this 
summer very active. Disinfectants have been largely applied in all 
directions during this summer by the medical ollicer Dr. Child, 
under the ad\ ice of Professor Rolleston. 1 make no doubt, but that 
in a few years, with the help of the Sanitary Act and with the co- 
operation of llie university and the city, all that is to be desired will 
be effected. But it has been a tardy process here as elsewhere.** 
All honour to thosc—^forernost among them Drs. Acland and Rolleston 
— ^who have fought the long battle. ’ Let us hope that the tardy victory 
i%near, but act as if it were still far distant. So likewise in regard 
to Wolverhampton, respecling wliich I have received full and 
interesting details from Mr. E. J. Hayes, the able and judicious 
town clerk, to whom, if only he were armed with despotic powers, 
one would gladly see entrusted the sanitary organization of the chief 
town of ‘‘ the black country.” Nowhere are the defects of our health 
laws more clearly or succinctly pointed out than in his letter to Sir 
George Grey, dated loth Sept., ISGo, and printed nearly entire by 
Mr. Hole in the appendix to his work.*^ And with a view to the 
‘removal of the nuisances which alK/und in Wolveriramplon, and the 
adoption of comprehensive measures of sanitary reform, a searching 
inquiry is about to be institutc'd (tJih Oct., 18G(>), “through the aid of 
a staff* of gonilomen visiioj's, in order to procure a ‘sanitary house- 
to-house return ’ u])()n the iinportant ([ucstions of overcrowding, 
Avater-supply, drainag<*, \ and otlier matters.” The 

schedule printed for the ine of the visitors is so complete and so in- 
structive a document, that 1 would fain avail myself of the per- 
mission spontaneously given me by Mr. Ilayos, and reprint it for the 
guidance of those who elsewhere arc endeavouring to promote the 
health and wellbeing of their respective neighbourhoods. 

I am indebted to my friend Dr. Fleming, of Birmingham, for a 
copy of the UinnuKjhani Daihj J\)st (June 21, 18b0‘), wliich contains 
a most valuable and striking artich* on the deaih-rjiie in the various 
towns of the black country, and cnable.s me to arid some informa- 
tion, which I had almost despain'd of obtaining, regarding their 
sanitary condition. If this, the ninth of the series, be a sample of 
the other articles, I would oarne.>ily suggest their publication in a 
separate form, as an important contribution to our public health 
literature. “ Here,” writes the reporter, ‘‘ is tlie average death-rate 
of the several towns named, for the years ISol-GO, witJi their mean 
population and gro.ss mortality.” I add another column, shewing 
which of tlicm have, and whicli have not, officers of health. 


Homes of the Working (dasscs, pp. 100, 105. 
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Ten Years* 


Officer of 
; Hefllth? 

Population. 

Deaths. 

average Dehth- 
rate por 1,000 





living. 

Wolverhampton .... 

.... Yes. 

62,442 

16,195 

30-88 

Dudley 

... ' No. 

41,468 

10,999 

26-62 

West Bromwich . . . 

No. 

38,19;l 

10,421 

27-28 

Tipton 

....' Yes. 

26,871 

7,183 1 

26-73 

Walsall 

.... No. 

25,804 

0,713 1 

> 20-01 

Bilston 

No. 

24,040 

7,311 

' 30-53 

Willenhall 

; No. 

21,290 

5,663 

26-58 

Wednesbury 

Oldbury 

; Yes. . 

.... j Yes. 

18,124 

15,118 

4,628 

4,001 

1 25 53 

j 27-06 

Darlaston 

1 Xo. 

12,100 

3,072 

! 30-34 

i 


England and \V’'ules 22-24 

Birmingham 24*90 

These ton Towns 27*74 


One or hvo remarks in rcreronc(3 to this table. There was no 
officer of heallh in Wolverhampton when this account of these 
towns was published ; and liere is the report of Oldbury : — It is in 
a filthy condition— has no sewerage, keeps pigs, hugs a pestilential 
brook, and em])ties its privies into public places. It has a medical 
officer of healthy whom it is tri/ing^ after u nine months* trial, to get 
rid of J' West Brom\vich ‘‘has a bad supply of water, has not yet 
banished pigs ; and it buries its dead in the centre of the town I*' 
Bilston, famous in the annals of the cholera, both in 1832 and 1849, 
has noAV a death-rate “ within a fraction as large {is that of Wolver- 
hampton, exceeding West Broinwi.li by three, Dudley by four, and 
all England by eight. Its lower quarters reek with abominations.” 
“Tipton is the model town of the Black Country. It is naturally the 
worst situated for health in the whole (fistrict. Yet its death-rate 
exceeds Dudley only by a few hundredths. The reason is that it has 
a complete system of deep sewerage and a medical officer of health, 
and is wonderfully well looked after sanitarily.” As regards the 
populations, again, the numbers, it will be seen, vary very remarkably 
in the different tables. Tiius, in Table II, group B, the population 
of Wolverhampton is stated, according to the Municipal Corporations* 
Directory, at 63,985 in 1866 ; whereas it is stated by the Birmingham 
reporter as 52,442 ; and in the table from the General Register 
Office (Tabic IV.) as 126,902. This last, as explained in the Daily 
Post, “deals only with registrars* districts.*^ What appears as 
Wolverhampton includes — besides the town of Wolverhampton— 
Bilston, Willenhall, Wombourn, Kinfare, and Tettenhall; in- 
cluding, doubtless," “a larger proportion of healthily than of un- 
healthily-housed population.” It appears, however, from the small 
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death-rate for the five years 18()0-65, iu the Somerset House 
Tal>lo> that there has been a marked improvement during that period 
over the whole registration district, though, in the absence of the 
returns from the sub-districts, we cannot tell where that improvement 
has been greatest. 

This writer’s summary of results gives in few words a striking 
picture of the actual condition of this important cluster of towns. 

But taking the Birmingham average (24*90) for the black country 
towns, and adding the three lives already arrived at,” ( by allowing 
a larger mortality for the inucii larger population of Binninghain,) 
“ it would appear that ten j)ersons iu every thousand of the inhabit- 
of these towns, die from prc\cutal>lo causes. Nor is this to be 

^dered at, when we consider that only three of them (including, 
\A.feall) have any system of sewerage : that only a like number 
have a medical otlicer of health ; lliat only one (Tipton) has both ; and 
that as to one of those which have a system of sewerage (Bilstoii), 
the town is shamefully neglected. It seems a dreadful thing to 
contemplate that, while the black country towns* are on the whole 
healthily situated, and while tlieir trades are not in the main inju- 
rious to licalih, their death-rate should still furnish something like 
Jive per thousand to swell the general rate of the rural districts, 
which stand at something like 18.” Dr. Julian Hunter mentions,^’ 
as an indication of good intentions, tliat the byelaws of Dudley 
provide for the duties of an otlicer of health, should oiic be ap- 
pointed,” and that “ the duties are dcserihed at considerable length,” 
Of Swansea also he reports (p, I89j that, *Mhey had formerly the 
services of an oliiccr of health, but on bis resignation some years 
‘ago, the appointment was not tilled u]>. Tlic services of this officer 
were much valued, and regret was expressed by some of the inhabi- 
tants that the office had been abolished.” f 

The aggregate yearly amount expcndeil in payment of medical 
officers of honltli by the 18 towns in group B., with their 2,057,5C1 
inhabitants is £8,012 1 2s. giving an average salary of £190 28. 9d. 
But, as £2,850 — or nearly two-thirds of the total amount — is made 
up of the salaries oj/otn^ of the nineteen, there remains to be divided 
among the other liflocn £1,202 12s. which gi\x?s an average of 
£83 os. 3d.! Or if wc deduct £2,750, which represents the salaries 
of six of the nineteen, the remaining thirteen have a miserable 

•Eighth Beport, tic., p. 131. 

t In answer to inquine.s recently made, (April 18t>7), I find that Oxford, 
Reading, and 'Ny'olvcrhampton have all discbargtd their officers of health; Maid- 
Stope, 1 believe^ has done likewise: Lincoln alone Retains her medical adviser, 
but without a fixed salary, prefeiring to pay him by the job, or as they more 
euphoniously put it, according to work done by him ! 8o then wo have medical 
officers of health in 19 out of 60, or, if wa add (he other nine black country 
towns, in 22 out of 68 large towns in England, Wales, and Scotland. I find also 
that, owing to the illness of the gentleman who undertook the organization of a 
staff of visitoi*8, the house to house visitation in Wolverhampton has been 
delayed* though not abandoned. 
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residuum of £862 12s. to be divided among them« giving to each an 
average salary of £66 13s. 8d. But this is not the whole truth, for 
the variations are much greater than in the metropolitan district. 
On the one hand, the good town of Aberdare is not ashamed to offer 
twelve guineas annually, which means five shiUings a week, or eight 
pence halfpenny a day, for looking after the health .of 85,000 inhabi- 
tants. Nor does Paisley blush to give £20, or seven shillings and 
eight pence of weekly pay, for attending to the sanitary interests of 
48,000. On the other hand, Liverpool has shown that it appreciates 
and knows how to reward ability of the highest order by lately 
increasing Dr. Trench’s salary from £750 to £1000 per annum. 
It would be interesting to know which of these masters is the more 
exacting. Most likely, judging from ordinary experience, those who 
reward their faithful servants with half the pay of a common day- 
labourer. Alongside of these beggarly allowances, let me place the 
following extracts as to “the duties and qualifications of officers 
of health,” from the “ Instructional Minute of the General Board 
of Health,” dated December 20th, 1855 : — 

He will make liiinself familiar with the natural and acquired 
features of the place, with the social and previous sanitary state of 
its population, and with all its existing provLions for health;— 
viz., with the levels, inclinations, soil, wells, and watersprings of the 
district ; with its meteorological peculiarities ; with the distribution 
of its buildings and open spaces, paved or unpaved, of its burial 
grounds and lay stalls ; with the plan of its drains, sewers, and water- 
supply; with the nature of its manufacturing and other industrial 
establishments; with the house-accommodation of the poorer classes, 
and the facilities afforded them for bathing and washing ; with the 
arrangements for the burial of the dead ; and with the regulations 
in force for lodging-houses and slaughtering-places, for the cleansing 
of public ways and markets, and for the removal of domestic refuse. 
* * * He will invite communications relating to the sanitary wants 
of the district, * * * take the best means in his power to become 
acquainted from week to week, and, in times of severe disease, from 
day to day, with the deaths and sicknesses in his district; and he 
will inquire to what extent they have depended on removable causes. 
With the assistance of such officers as the Local Board may empower 
him to direct and superintend, he will without intermission see to 
thr 3 wholesomencss of his district ; * * * inquire as to the cleanly, 
wholesome, and weatherproof condition of houses ; * ^ * examine 
from time to time the drinking-watei’s of the place, and observe 
whether provisions are offered for sale in any damaged and adulter- 
ated state that is hurtful or illegal. He will occasionally visit all 
burial-places, * * * and will habitually obseiwe the slaughtering- 
houses of the district, and other industrial establishments which are 
liable to emit offensive (especially animal) effluvia. He will report 
to the Local Board weekly, annually, and at such intervening times 
as may require it.” 

“ For the proper performance of these duties, special qualifications 
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in science are required. These lie in pathology, including vital statis- 
tics, and in chemistry, with natural philosophy : — 

in pathology^ because this science implies an exact study of the 
causes of disease in their relation to the living body, — a study of what 
they are, and how they act, and why they seem to vary in operation ; 

“in vital statistics (properly a section of pathology), because, by 
analysing the composition of various death-rates, and by learning 
how the pressure of particular diseases differs under different circum- 
stances of climate, season, dwelling, age, sex, and occupation, definite 
standards of comparison arc gained, without which the officer of 
health could not estimate the healthiness or unhealthiness of the 
population under his charge : 

•“in chemistry (including the power of microscopical observation) 
because without such aid there can be no accurate judgment as to 
impurities of air and water, dangerous impregnations of soil, or 
poisonous admixtures in food * * • ♦ : 

“ in natural philosophy^ because many nuisances -are traced, and 
many questions as to ventilation and over-crowding are answered by 
its laws ; further, because by its aid the oflieer of health studies the 
atmospheric changes, and learns the climate of his district — im- 
portant steps ill proceeding to speak of its diseases; and finally, 
because natural philosophy in conjunction with chemistry renders him 
competent to report on many manufacturing processes alleged to be 
hurtful to health, and on the sufficiency of such means as are em- 
ployed to reduce the evils ascribed to them.” 

And all these accomplishments — embracing mo^e than half the 
circle of the sciences — for five shillings, or seven-and-eightpence a- 
weekl “Admirable Crichtons,” it would seem, arc to be had cheap 
nowadays. But Aberdare and Paisley at all events allow their 
officers of health to engage in private practice, and, by the salaries 
which they give them, virtually tell them that their sanitary duties 
need not occupy more than a fraction of their time. It is not always 
thus — ^witness Southampton. The story of <he sanitary achieve- 
ments of this prosperous and rapidly-growing seaport is far too 
instructive to be dismissed with a passing allusion. Southampton 
was one of the first (having been anticipated only by Liverpool 
and Leicester) to appoint a medical officer of health — the office' 
having been instituted in 1860, when that admirable and much 
enduring public servant, Mr. Francis Cooper, was chosen as 
officer of health and sanitary inspector (the latter being the genteel 
designation of an inspector of nuisances), with the modest yearly 
salary of £160. Most likely he would not have undertaken such 
laborious duties for so inadequate a renuinei*ation, had ho not been 
permitted to devote to private practice the* remnants of time that 
were not absorbed by official engagements. If so, he was not long 
of discoveiing how incompatible with private practice was the fear- 
less denunciation of abominations, in the maintenance of which some 
of his employers in the Town Council had a vested interest ; and at 
length, in the ruin of his practice, which might possibly have been 
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I improved by a judicious reticence, lie found how expenaivc it is to 
keep a conscience. And if at. the outset, ho expected that a aoalous 
discharge of his duties would soon secure for him an increase of salary, 
he must have been cruelly disappointed, for it was apt till he had toiled 
for thirteen years, that his salary was raised to £ 200 . In the autumn 
of I8G5, as all the world knows, Southampton was visited with ‘‘an 
outbreak of cholera, and ” I quote Dr. ^V'iblin’s %vords, “poor Cooper’s 
great energies were taxed beyond endurance. He was called to every 
form of nuisance that exi.stetl in the town ; he had to appear before 
magistrates to give evidence to prove that stinks and abominations 
did actually prevail, although neither he nor they could remove tho 
most formidable and pestitcrous privy abominations which abound 
here. Some down by the multiplicity of his duties, and the want^f 
support in carrying them out,” he quickly succumbed to an attack of 
the pestilence, the further spread of which he was resolutely striving 
to prevent. A clear ollicial homicide ; after perpetrating which the 
Council met and passed a resolution of condolence, which was duly 
forwarded to his bereaved and sorrowing family. I have not called 
it a murder, for it was done in ignorance and not w'itli intent to kill ; 
but the ignorance was such as sliould be accounted criminal; and the 
heartless treatment that led to the untimely death of so valuable a 
public officer not only verifies the maxim that “corporate bodies 
have no conscience,” but shows most strikingly the need of an efficient 
check on the wrongljeadedness and parsimony of local authorities. 
The concluding sentence of Dr. Julian Hunter’s report on South- 
ampton * addresses itself to us like a voice from Francis Cooper’s 
grave, and embodies the matured experience of a man who was 
worried to death in the conscientious discharge of the duties of an 
underpaid and thankless olfice. “The inconvenience,” writes Di\ H., 
“of combining the prosecution of nuisances with private medical 
practice, as indeed with* any private business at all, was almost daily 
apparent, and Mr. Cooper tlioiight better results would bo got by a 
combination of towns to siqjport a medical officer who should have 
no other engagement, and who would be entirely free from loctd in- 
fluences.” How was the lesson improved by the Town Council 
During the prevalence of tlie epidemic, not only wefc the Sanitary 
Committee unbounded in their liberality, and profuse in their expen- 
diture, both on the medical attendants and on those smitten with tho 
pestilence, but the Ma} or (Mr. Emanuel) and Mr. Alderman Stebbiug 
were unwearied in their personal cflbrts, visiting from house to house 
during ^ixteen or seventeen hours of the twenty -four, administering 
to the wants and comforts of the sick, and solacing the inhabitante of 
the most suffering districts. Then came the question of appointing 
a successor to Mr, Coojjpr. It was resolved to separate the offices of 
Officer of Health and In.spcctor of Nuisances, and to advertise for a 
gentleman to fill the fli>,t office, who sliould be debarred from private 


* Eighth Keport of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. Appeudlx» p# 164, 
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practice, and receive the annual salary of £150 ! It will scarcely be 
believed that the post has been accepted on these terras by a higlily 
educated and accomplished • gentleman, who is thoroughly up to his 
work, and discharges his duties (his detractors themselves being 
witnesses) with singular ability. At the same time, as if in studied 
and bitter mockery of tlie medical and other learned professions, 
the council appointed, as inspector of nuisances, with a salary of 
£100 a year, “a man without education or any special qualification, 
and quite independent of the officer of health.” If Dr. MacCormack 
has no respect for himself and for the profession to which he belongs, 
if he courts a repetition of the insults to which he has been sub- 
jected by the Town Council, and if he covets the melancholy fate of 
his lamented predecessor, lie will retain, on its present footing, the 
menial office ho has so injudiciously accepted. Let us note, however, 
that the mortality of Southampton (see Table IV.), which had in- 
creased from 23 to 24 per 1,OUO between 1850 and 18G1, has declined 
to 21 per 1,000 during the five years 18 GO-65. But there is no 
reason why, with its advantages of situation, it sliould not show even 
a lower death-rate. 

Happily there is another side to the picture. Tliere are towns 
scattered here and there throughout the kingdom, in which much has 
been done by the civic authorities to improve the public health. I 
need nqt refer to Croydon, which has been so often mentioned of late 
years as a model in its sanitary arrangements, cxce})t to express my 
surprise that it has no otlicer of health. Those who wish for de- 
tailed information will find it in an interosting pamphlet, in which 
my friend, Dr. Westall, has published the results of his ten years’ 
experience as a inemher of the Local Board of Health*. Nor can 
I say anything of what lias been accomplished in Coventry, Hud- 
dersfield, Leek, and Macclesfield, in all of whicli, c.-,pccially in Leek, 
the improvement has been very pnl[)able, as I know of no corres- 
pondent to whom J can address myself in lhc>o and in many other 
towns. My space forbids me to do more than Mipplement tlie state- 
ments of my table by a few brief notices of special circumstances 
connected with some of the towns enumerated in it. ^ 

It will be observed tliat only four towns besides* Southampton 
have engaged officers of Jieallh for sanitary 'work alone. Birkenhead 
gives £350, Edinburgh ami Leeds £500, and Liverpool £1,000 of 
annual salary. Birkenhead Avill probably find it a judicious economy 
to give'a more liberal allowance : for though the Sanitary Committee 
have found, in Dr. Baylis, mi able successor to Dr. Bobiuson made 
ready to their hands, they may learn, us the dcmaiid for health ofiicers 
becomes greater, that Birkenhead is but a training-school tor the 
rest of England. “In Birkenhead,” writes Dr. Robinson, “the 
atithoritieli delegate to their medical officer of health full power to 


# “ The advantages to bo derived from the adoption of the Local Governineiit 
Act, as exemplified In Croydon.’* Ridgway, London, 1865. 
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act according to his judgraeDt, an advanfage of small momeui ; 
for when municipal bodies cripple and thwart thoir health-ofBcor^ his 
usefulness is seriously undermined and curtailed.” I shalLapeak 
presently of Dr. Robinson’s experience in Leeds. 

In the city of millionaires across the Mersey, with its frightful 
death-rate w’hich has attracted so much attention of late years, the 
officer of health is and has long been one of the most important of its 
public men. The respect due both to tlie late Dr. Duncan and to Dr. 
Trench for tbeir own high qualities has been naturally enhanced by 
the signal services they have rendered in a town where so many of 
the producing causes of deadly epidemics are at work with an activity 
and intensity unsurpassed — if even parallelled — in any other town of 
the United Kingdom. The officer of health is there not only a reality, 
but a power in the conn non wealth. 1 do not mean to assert that ^1 
has been done that might have been done — very far from it — or that 
the sanitary coininittoe have adopted and carried out all the recom- 
mendatious of Dr. Treindi and his eminent predecessor, and of their 
zealous fellow-workers, JMr. Xcwlands, the borough engineer, and 
Mr. McGrowen, the late town clerk, wliose loss to Liverpool cannot 
but be a great gain to Lradforil. But the officer of health is in Liver- 
pool recognised by the civic autiioritics as their official adviser, whose 
opinion is asked and li>teiied to with deference in all matters relating 
to the public health; and having proved himself worthy of their con- 
fidence, he has been entrusted by them witli very large discretionary 
powers, which he lias exercised with great tact and judgment in 
furtherance of the views of the health committee and the provisions 
of the sanitary Acts.. The problem of the exc(*ssive death-rate of 
Liverpool^' is one wliicli concerns the whole nation, and which has 
been carefully investigated by the ‘‘mortality sub- committee,”* whose 
report, and tlie evidence on which it is founded, form one of the most 
instructive and painiully-interesting volumes that has appeared for 
many years. “ The rc.^ult of the inquiry (Report, i>. ix) is the convic- 
tion, suiiported by a mass of evidence, that the proximate causes of 
the increased d(;ath-rate are intemperance, indigence, and over- 
crowding; these two latter being generally found in the train of 
intemperance, although all three act and re-act on each other as cause 
and efi'ect. . . .' Tiie evidence abundantly shows that the vice (intem- 
perance) is alarmingly prevalent among the labouring population, 
and that its wretched victims and their families sink rapidly into 
squalid poverty, iCftnliing in overcrowding and its attendtuit evils, 
Liverpool has al.so this peculiarity, that it has a greater amount of 
unskilled labourers in proportion to its population than any other 


* In the table furnished by Dr. Farr (Table lA^.),we find the following figures :~ 


Ueath Mate 1000 liviny 

1841—60. 1861—60. 

Liverpool 36 83 

West Derby 26 28 


1861—66, 

86 

26 
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town, for whom einploymcnt id uncertain and wages small and 
irregular#*' It should also he remembered that multitudes • of its 
comibrtabio and opulent citizens reside not only out of Liver- 
pool, but out of Lancashire, thus greatly diminishing in Liverpool 
the proportion of the class among whom the death-rate is smallest, 
and greatly lessening tlie death-rate of Birkenhead, Claughton, 
Oxton, Egremont, New Brighton, &c. I insist very strongly on these 
important facts, because 1 have been asked, with an air of triumph — 
What is the use of your medical officer of health, when, in spite of 
him, you have sucli a death-rate ? Just kSo; it is in spite of him ; 
but without liim, thoughtful men will be disposed to inquire, might 
not the Iweiity-five years’ average have been forty-iive instead of 
thirty-five ? I'lm resolution adopted by the corporation, in accord- 
. ance with the reconuuendations of the sub-committee, to spend 
£250,000 ill “ breaking up tlie masses of crowded dwellings by driving 
thoroughfares through and across them to let in (he light and the 
air,” and so to encourage the construction of decent dwellings for the 
labouring classes, shows a disposition to follow the example set on a 
much larger scale by tlie Glasgow aiitliorities, and cannot fail to in- 
fluence benedcially the health of their constituents. 

Dr. Littlejohn occupies in Edinburgh a position exactly correspoml- 
ing to that of Dr. Trench in Jaierpool, and meets with hearty co- 
operation oil llic part of ilic tiuthorities in all hLs endeavours to 
improve the sanitary condition of the city, the ileatlirate of which 
was in 185li as low as 21*01), and in 18()2 as high as 26*65, 
the average for live years being 24*15 per 1,000. The advantage of 
having officers of healtli set a])avt oxclusi\ely for sanitary work 
is very manifest in the reports of Dr. Triandi and Dr. Jattlejohn, 
which embrace not only the oiiief causes of excessi\e mortality, but 
the death-rate of different ages, seasons, districts, and even streets, 
indicating the chief haunts of so-called •* zymotic ” disease's and the 
measures most likely to be useful in lessening the ])rcveutabIo mor- 
tality, It is quite clear that very few gcntleineii largely engaged 
in private jwaefiee can command (he leisuiu^ necessary for fully 
recording their sanitary experience, and deducing tlie lessons to be 
derived therefi*om. In his jiaper ** On the Cleansing Operations of 
Edinburgh,” read before (his Association in 18G.‘), ’' Dr. Littlejohn 
gives an interesting account of the system which has been in use 
since 1839, for the immediate removal of all solid refuse, not only 
ft’om the streets but from all the houses. TJie inspector of cleansing 
has under him eight districl overseers or assistant inspectors, and 135 
scavengers, each of Avhom has his own beat. The old town and the 
poorer districts of the new are visited twice, but the greater portion of 
the new town only once a day; so that ‘*1111 accumulations of filth 
are thus prevented for a longer period tlian a few hours, and tho 
refuse thus collected is sold as manure, so as to yield a revenue to 


* IWnmctione^ 1863, p. 613. 
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the city/^ This inode of cleansing, which needs only the simplest 
machinery, puts £7,000 per annum into the local treasury,’* and 
“ from a report presented to the Town Council in 1859, it appears 
that from Whitsunday 1839 to Whitsunday 1859~a period of twenty 
years — 830,000 tons of solid refuse were collected from the streets 
and sold for £158,000.” , ' 

Those who have perused my quotations regarding the condition of 
Leeds do not need to be informed that Dr, Robinson, in repairing 
thither from Birkenhead, undertook a task of no ordinary magnitude } 
and most men would have recoiled from the prospect of grappling 
with unparellellod privy abominations, piggeries by hundreds, noisome 
slaughter houses, the gigantic smoke nuisance, and an average death- 
rate of 30 in the 1,000. The work has been bravely begun, and the 
incidents of the struggle will bo historic. The long-denounced 
piggeries were selected as the battle-ground, and Leeds was for some 
time convulsed with the mighty strife! We luivc all heard of “learned 
pigs,” but it ^^as reserved for the West Riding of Yorkshire to bring 
to light in 18G6 the new portent of political pigs. Thoroughly 
alarmed by the decisive blow jiimed by Dr. Robinson at their vested 
rights, the pig-owners of Leeds, with the double view of averting 
their impending fate, and of turning the tables upon their adversary, 
formed themselves into a “ Pig Protection Society,” summoned indig- 
nation ward-meetings — at some of which members of the Town 
Council declaimed in fa von i* of tiiis form of liberty of the subject — 
and commenced an active canvass for the purpose of turning out from 
the council all who would not pledge themselves to vote for the dis- 
missal of Dr. Robinson. And when the case came before the sitting 
magistrates, there was not wanting high medical testimony in favour 
of the salubrity of pigstyes, for my friend Mr. Nunneley “defied any 
person to say that t»lie pig was worse than any other animal, and he 
believed that if it was kept clean it was no greater nuisance than a 
man. He kept a pig upon his own midden for sanitary purposes, and 
if anybody would try the exj)eriment, they would find it to be a 
benefit, as he did.” ’ After this opinion — backed by that of Mr. 
Jessop, who considered that the cflluvia from a pig were not more 
injurious than' those from a human being — little wonder that another 
witness reached the climairby declaring that, after three years* ex- 
perience, “ he believed the eflluvia to be more beneficial than other- 
wise! ” Nevertheless, the magistrates, after a second hearing, found 
that pigs could not be kept in a town without being a nuisance, and 
a source of injury to the public health, and ordered their removal. 
The Recorder, however, before whom the cases were brought by 
appeal, gave an order, not for the eviction of the pigs, but for the 
''ly removal of the manure, for the full enforcement of which a 
Wto inspector would be required for every pigsty. Still the result 
* Neen the extermination of many from objectionable localities, and 

\ improvement in those which remain. Thus far “the crusade 
the pigs.” 

\ee particulars the officers of health in Leicester, Bristol, 
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and Glasgow agree. They are not required to give up the whole of 
their time to their sanitary duties ; they are all zealous, able, and 
thoroughly efficient ; and they all receive miserably inadequate 
salaries. Mr. Moore, who has sejved Leicester faithfully and well 
for above seventeen years, has £100, and Mr. Davies and Professor 
Gairdner have each £200 a year. But the authorities, if they pay 
their" officers shabbily, give them their confidence and support in the 
execution of their arduous and often invidious functions. Mr. 
Davies holds his appointment, which is a temporary one, i*nder the 
Town Council as the Board of Health for Bristol, and was cliosen by 
its health committee, who call him their “ medical inspector,” as they 
“ object to the appointment of a medical officer under the Act.” So 
thorough is the confidence reposed in him, that he has received no 
instructions, and is allowed to do his Avork in his own way ; any 
point requiring a professional opinion is referred to him; and the 
magistrates shew every disposition to forward the jriews of the 
health committee and their ofiicer, when ])roceedings are taken. 
That these have been often instituted since Mr. Djivies\s appointment, 
during the e[)ideinic of typlius in February IBGo, will appear from 
tlie following instructive extract. A temporary fever hospital 
having been erected by voluntary contributions, 1 insisted on the 
removal of every typhus patient, or his isolation in such a manner as 
not to be dangerous to the health of others. All infected rooms were 
fumigated with clilorino by men under my direction. All infected 
clothing was destroyed. AH privies in the infeelcd district were 
flushed and disinfecled with chloride of lime. New privies ordered 
to bo erected where necessar}', only two houses being allowed to use one 
privy. Every person removing ironi an infected house Avas Avatched 
for a considerable period. In three montlis typhus in its epidemic 
form was eradicated. It was originally intro<lnccd Jiere from Ireland 
in April, 18(34. All defective drains aa'cio remedied, dirty houses 
informed against, and cleansed at the expense of the landlords*. All 
pigs that we could find were remov'od from the city by notice, or 
Avhere necessary by proceedings before the magistrates. Cases of 
overcrowding were reported. Nuisances arising from manufactories 
where injurious to hcallh have been proceeded against, but mnch re- 
niaitis to be done under this head.” ’Utr. Davies’s italics shew that 
on this point he is at one with a Avriter in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science for October 186(3, though he justly complains of the selection 
(in an article in the number for July) of the mortality returns for 
a single week in March, Avhen, oAving to the extensive prevalence of 
measles, whooping-cough, and capillary bronchitis, the death-rate of 
Bristol rose to 40 in the 1,000 : a sensational artifice uiiAVOrthy of a 
writer in a scientific journal. The truth is, as the writer admits in 
his October article, that while the death-rate of some very poor and 
overcrowded localities iu the Ilonvell Road and the neighbourhood of 
the basins is high, that of Bristol generally is very moderate, while 
Clifton is often as low as 6 or 7. in the 1,000. It will be ^een from 
Table IV. that Bristol is one of those towns which exhibit a steadily 
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decreasing death-rate during the last 25 years, while that of Clifton 
is rather on the increase. ^ 

Still, beyond a doubt, Bristcd neither looks nor smaUs wbietooine. 
The odours that greet the strangpr on his arrival, or whilQ?.W^kliig 
the streets, from all sorts of factories, but especially frosb '^^ughter* 
houses, tanneries, bone-boiling and tallow-chandlers’ establishmoats, 
and from tho f<ctid waters of the floating harbour, give evidence'the 
reverse of welcome how much room tliere is for improvement. Mr. 
Davies does his part bv keeping a daily journal of his own Work, 
which is read every week to the health committee ; and. by meeting 
his inspectors every morning to receive their reports and give his in* 
struetions. Wlnit lie has done for tho prevention of the spread of 
cholera, and with what signal success, is well known in Bristol through 
the public prints, and by the rest of the world through the deeply 
interesting article of Dr. W. Bndd on “The Asiatic Cholera in Bristol 
in lHd(>.”* Tliioso wlio know how abnmlant are his labours and how 
great his cx])eii(li(iirc of time, will more than share his doubts whether 
he — though assureuly Bristol — is a gainer by liis tenure of office on 
the present terni'i. His tell ovr- workers of “The Sanitary Mission,** 
Mrs. Norris and her companions, of whose uinvcaried exertions during 
the presence of the cliolera he has sent me — and Dr. Bndd has alSo 
given — a most interesting account, deserve the warmest thanks of 
their fellow-citizens, and the imitation of others throughout tho 
country. 

ft is pleasing to know tliat in Glasgow a similar spirit manifested 
itself, and under the guidance of Dr. Gairdncr lias been turned to 
good account, in prospect of a vi^it of tho cholera, and that hundreds 
have otfered themselves for the work of house to house visitation. 
Glasgow differs from all tlic other towns of which I have spoken, in 
having one principal medical officer of health, and under him four 
district medical officers ((me of whom is surgeon to tl)e police force) 
as medical assistants or inspectors, who do not receive fixed salaries, 
but are paid according to the services required of them. Dr. Gairdner 
informs me that this arrangement answers well, as these gentlemen have 
an intimate knowledge of the diseases prevalent, and especFally of the 
fever haunts, in the districts^ which they have the oversight. Then* 
employment under the liealtlf^ificer is a happy instance of the adapta- 
tion of a useful agency, which had been long in existence,^ to our 
modern sanitary reepurements. Dr, Gairdner, occupying as he does 
a position of great eminence among scientific men, is naturally con- 
sulted and listened to with great deference by the enlightened authori- 
ties of the commercial metropolis in Scotland, and may almost bo said 
to wield at will its great resources for the reduction of its very high 
leath-rate ; for the eradication, if that bo possible, of the endemic 
\phus, which so often bursts into sweeping epidemics that carry off 
* >usands of yearly victims ; and for thg radical reform of the loath- 
's 
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some wjnds and veunals where that indigenous pestilence ia bred and 
perpetuated. For the purpose of improving out of existence ^ese 
prov^bial plague-spots, the authorities have obtained an Act of 
P^lfameht,*- which ‘‘extends over ten years/' and enables ti»6j;t;tn 
expend £1,250,000 in the purchase of bad property, after the removial 
of which the ground will be disposed of and new buildings erected, 
under the admirable provisions of the Police and Improvement Act. 
An example worthy of imitation by Manchester and other large towns, 
whore the accommodation for multitudes of the labouring-classes is of 
the worst description. The account drawn up by Dr. Gairdnerf of 
the visit he paid, along with the Lord Provost, Baillio Raeburn, and 
Mr. Carrick to Paris, in June 186G, is full of interesting and sugges- 
tive materials bearing on the reconstruction and proper regulation of 
large towns. Another document of great public interest, and a most 
important contribution to our “fever literature,” is the Report, J by 
Dr. Russell, of the City Fever Hospital, which was constructed on 
the most approved plan under the eye of Dr. (lairdner. It embraces 
lunuy valuable suggestions on diet, nursing, construction, arrangement 
and ventilation of hospital buildings treatment of patients, and 
rnanagoment of convalescents, besides a thorough analysis of the 
statistical results. The growing lllthiiiess of the noble river, which is 
one of the great sources of the wealth of Glasgow, is a standing menace 
to tho health and lives of the va^t and rapidly increasing population 
that lines its banks, and an oiien>ive nuis:ui(?(3 for many miles of its 
seaward course. 

Dr. Julian Hunter, in his report, on Cardiff, ^ remarks that “Dr. 
Paine has the confidenccj both of the ])oor ])eople and of the bench of 
magistrates, so much that the first seldom retpiire anything more than 
his advice to move them* to wlialiner is necessary, and the latter are 
disposed to accept his opinion conclusive on all liealth matters 
which come before them.” This wise and prudent counsellor has 
received £40 a year (in all £.520) for the invaluable services he has 
rendered to the ;j;j,000 iuliabitants of Carditl ^ince 185d. Dr. Davies, 
(Newport.) is paid, as lie ju>tly remarks, “less than any inspector of 
nuisances,” and for the miscrabhf salary of £‘5() ho visits overcrowded 
houses and lodging-houses, (‘xamines miwholesome food and meat, 
“gives medical altciulance to the poli(*aud atlends to the ordinary 
duties very much to the satisfaction of thet auhoiitios,”|| Mi*. Dyke 
hast commenced his duties Avith exemplary ability and zeal, for £60 a 


* Glasgow City Improvement Act. 

t Notes of Personal Observations and Inquity in June, 1860, on the City 
Improvements of Paris, &c. Presented to the Magistrates, &c., of the City of 
Glasgow, 2nd October, 1860, 

t Ilepoi't of tho City of Glasgow Fever Hosphul, from 25tU April, 1805, to 30th 
April, 1866. By Dr. James 13. Bussell, Physician and Superintendent. Pre- 
sented to the Magi-strates’ Committee of the Board of Police, by Di\ Gairdner, 
and ordered to be printed, 10th August, 1800. 

3 Eighth Report, &c., p. 128. 

II Eighth Report, &o*, p. 158. 
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year. Mr. Barter's services are valued by the corporation of Bat 
at £25 more than those of the borough inspector ; and Mjr. Fairbank, 
after two years of conscientious and veiy efficient labour, finds that his 
practice has suffered by his accepting the appointment of officer of 
health for Doncaster. 

Have I not adduced sufficient evidence to establish the necessity 
of a government check on >he appointment, remuneration, and dis- 
missal of officers of health, and the expediency, both for their own 
interests and for those of the public, of making them independent 
alike of local cai»nce and of private practice? But if the need 
of a central authority to regulate tlie action of not a few of those who 
have availed themselves of the permission to institute that office be 
great, how much greater the need of legislative interference to enjoin 
the appointment of health officers on those who construe the Act as 
giving permission not to appoint them. Fully alive as I uni to the 
force of Mr. Rumsey's argiiinciits^ against having officers of health for 
small districts, and to the diffieulties in the way of a satisfactory 
adjustment of many small towns and country districts with scattered 
populations, 1 cannot see that either the arguments or the difficulties 
apply to towns with populations of othOOO and upwards. .1 do not 
see why parliament should not at once empower the Privy Council to 
enjoin their appointment in all sncli cases, reserving for future deci- 
sion the question of enlarging tlic distriels by inelading outlying 
smaller towns, or neighbouring country parishes, 'where such a mea- 
sure might seem desii*ablo. In many oases the registration districts 
might be at once adopted ; and tlie longer I consider the subject, the 
more am I inclined to accept Mr. Rumsey’s. suggestion, that “ regis- 
tration district^ are the be.^t areas lor local sanitary admin isiration,” 
as promising the most satisfactory solution df this difficult problem. 

Of the 36 towns which have no officers of health (Table III.), in only 
11 is the population under 30,000, while in 2o it ranges from 31,000 
.to above 380,000, tlius: — 

Under 20,000 ... 

Above 20,000 and under 30,000 
„ ’ 30,000 „ 50,000 

„ 50,000 ^ 100,000 

„ 100,000 „ 200,000 

„ 200,000 



36 

Birmingham and Manchester being two of the last three, with popu- 
lations respectively of 338,868 and 380,887. In Aberdeen “ a 
^'pdical officer of health should have been appointed some time ago, 
a salary of £200 a year, but from some differences between the 

\ 

Comments oii the Sanitary Act, 1 8»36,** &c. Reprinted f^om Journal of 
\(ence for October, 18CC. 
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candidates it has been postponed, Dr, Ogston being temporarily 
appointed,” In Birmingham, the assistance of the able borough 
analyst (Dr. Alfred IlilJ) is occasionally called in by the Borough 
Inspection Committee. In Cambridge, the appointment of a health 
officer has been strongly urged on the sanitary committee, but the 
proposition did not meet with favour. In Cheltenham, the appoint* 
ment has been negatived, chiefly on the plea that it would frighten 
the public. As regards Derby, Dr. Ogle thinks “ that perhaps the 
sort of work that is already being done (house to house visitation and 
isolation of infectious cases) is as much as the people would submit 
to, and that it is almost better not to have a health officer until the 
public fedl the necessity more, and would be willing to pay him better. 
Looking ahead to the time when such olRcers will bo considered at 
least as necessary to the public hadjf as a solicitor is to protect the 
^xxhXiCi propertji, would it not be well tbat such a one should be the 
registrar, and the vaccinator” the inspector of vaccination?), 

‘‘and that returns of disease, at any rate from ]>arochial medical 
officers, should be sent to him V Devonport has “only just (October, 
1866) accepted the Jmcal Government Act, many of the most impor- 
tant provisions of which will no doubt bo enforced in the course of 
the next twelvemonth.” In Exeter, fears are expressed — and pro- 
bably with justice if he were entirely depeiidtmt on the local autho- 
rities — that he would be under the pres'^nre of the trading classes. 
In Gloucester, “ local ])i ejndic(‘s prove too gr(*at ob^tacles.” In 
Hull, some of the parochial imvlical officm-.s are occasionally employed 
by the guardians as medical inspectors of nuisances; but there is no 
proper sanitary organizafion o(' the town, which sianns (from Table 
IV.) to be losing the high reputation it gained ftnder the enlightened 
and active mayoralfy of ^Ir. (now Sir Henry) Cooper, as the death- 
rate has risen during the last live years, in Hull from 25 to 26, and 
in Sciilcoates from 22 to 24. The autliorities in INIanchester not 
only doggedly resist, hut actively oppose the appointment of a health 
officer, and the adoption of other measures caiculated to improve the 
sanitary state of the town. In Northampton, “ tlie matter has been 
urged on the town authorities, but owing to a false /?conomy nothing 
has been done.” In Nottingham, tlie inspector, who is a valuable 
officer and does his work well, naturally considers and represents as 
needless an officer wliose appointment would render his position less 
important, and diminish liis salary. “ Tlic town council,” writes 
Dr. Hall (September 25, 1866), “ of a town like Sheffield, with 
210,000 inhabitants, not having ap})oiii(ed an officer of health Js 
matter of regret. All largo towns ought to be obliged to appoint 
such an officer, Sheffield has not been so healthy for years as during 
the last four months. The death-rato has been (on an average each 
mont|i) about 22 to 24 to each 1000, instead of 32 to 34, os it was 
last year. I attribute this in a great measure to the constant heavy 
rains having kept our drains and water courses free from filtli. It 
is contemplated to keep our sewage out of our rivers.” A reference 
to Table IV, shows a steadily iucrcaung death-rate in Sheffield 
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itselfj and for Ecclesale Bierlow, a recent decrease from 23 to 21 per 
1000. In Tynemouth the authorities ‘‘ have be6n deterred by the 
expense/’ and in York, the corporation have long been talking of 
appointing a medical officer of health, but have made talking seryc.” 
With such a situation and great capabilities of improvement, the 
death-rate of York should not exceed 10 or 20 in the 1000. Mr. 
Husband, after referring to the Leeds pig battle, asks the pertinent 
question, ‘‘Does not this shew that the medical officer of health 
should be appointed by Government, and be thus independent of the 
ratepayers who court the nuisances 1 have reserved Stafford till the 
last, for the i>urpose of giving the subjoined companion pictures, in 
illustration of its sanitary progress. • 


STAFFORD IX 184'.). 

In that town, as I learn through 
the kindness of Dr. Ilarland, there is 
not a single sewer, and the li(iuidrefus(* 
from the houses runs down the chaii- 
nels on each side of the str(‘ets It is 
common at the poorer lioiise® (o have 
holes dug in the ground to allow the 
waste and lefuse water and drain into 
it. The town is built on a i»ed of sand, 
and water is everywhere found at 8 to 
10 feet bolow' the surfiicc, and the whoh* 
of the inhabitants have pumps conve- 
nient to their dwellings. Dr. Ilarland 
says he luis no doubt that in many 
cases the refu.se licjuid must percolate 
through the sand and gel into the 
pump water, and he has known some 
instances in which the Hlthy siirface- 
W'ater was allowed to gel into the wells.” 
Dr. Snow', Me'i. Gazefte.y. S., ^ul.i\^ 
1849. p. 920. 


sTAFFoan IX 1860. 

-The sanitary condition of Stafford 
is so little thought of. and all the ar- 
rangements connected therewith are so 
j>vimitiv(‘ and imperfect, that, without 
ref<*rring to any one else, I can giv(» 
you all the information yon seek for. 
First, there is no ollicer of health, and 
only one inspector of nuisances. Until 
very recently, this ollicer w’as a police- 
man ; note, a man who is a cooper and 
collector of rates is employed, and he 
is said to discharge his duties in a very 
/y^etlicient manner. The drainage is all 
on the Mirface, and the odour there- 
from, at times, disgustingly offensive. 
The water &uj)j)ly of the whole town 
is obtained from W’clls, many of them 
ill close proximity to receptacles of 
filth ; and T am in the habit of saying, 
I)artly in joke, but principally in 
parno<it., that the persons living at 
Xo. 0 drink the water that is made at 
No. 7 ” 


As regards the les-sons to be drawn from Talile IV., I cannot 
enlcr on the deeply Intere.sting subject of llie relation between 
death-rate and aen.sif,y of jiopulatioiu With the materials before 
tliem, many of iny reader.^ w'iil doubtless pursue tJiat investigation for 
tbemselvcs. I can but present in the most striking and compendious 
form, as iir tbe following triple list, tin; answ'er to tbe question, what 
progres.s bus been made during tbe last quarter of a century ? 

In 18 districts, then, out of .“iB included in Table TV., we liave a 
decreasing death-rate. Tn eight, viz., I’ristol, Clieltenham, Newport, 
Oxford, Plymouth, Ea.st Stonohouse, Stoke, and Portsea, the diminu- 
tion, whicli is notable, Iia.s been going on over tho whole period ; 
while in ten it has taken place only during the last live years, having 
jn-eviously been either stationary or increasing. Four in the second 
column, viz., Aston (Birmingham), Maidstone, Newcastle, and York, 
have maintained tbronghont uniform average death-rates re.spectively 
of 21, 23 , 27, and 24 in the 1,000. In eleven, though less than in 
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DEATH HATE. 


Decreasing in 
18 Districts, viz. 

Bristol. 

Carditr. 

Cheltenham. 

Chichester. 

Derby. 

Gateshead. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 
Newport (Monmouth.) 
Nottingham. 

Oxford, 
f Plymouth. 

< East Stonehonso. 

( Stoke Damorol. 

Portsoa Island. 
Ecclosale J?icrl(UY. 
Southampton. 

* Sunderland. 
Wolveihainpton. 


Stationary in 
20 Districts, viz. : — 

Aston, 

Bath. 

Birmingham. 

» Bradford. 

* Brighton. 
Canterbury. 
Carlisle. ‘ 

* Doncaster. 

"** Exeter. 

IlerefoiMl. 

“ King’s Lynn. 
Muidstoiii*- . 
Manehesler. 

Xciccd ale^on - Ti/n e. 
Norwich. 

Heading. 

Salford. 

Shicwslmry. 

* ” Tynemouth. 

Yu,!:, 


Increasing in 
20 Districts, viz. ; — 

Clifton. 
Cambridge. 
Chester. t 

Gloucester. 
Grimsby. 

Halifax. 
Hastings. 
Hcadington. 

Hull and 
Sen 1 coat es. 

Leeds. 

Leicester. 
Lincoln. 

\ Liverpool and 
( We.«t Derby. 
Northampton. 
Sheffield. 

South Shields. 

Stafford. 

Worcester. 


* Higher than in LStl-oO, since whieli stationary. 

Lower than in 1811 -50, since which stationary. 

Tho.se in Jftdir.s have been ab.soliiteiy stationary since 18 M. 

the first ten, it has beca .stulioiiary during the la.<t fifteen year.s, at 
such rates as 21 (HiTcfurd), 22 (Bath. King’s Lynn, and Reading), 23 
(Canterbury, Carlisle, and Tyneniouth), 21 (Exeter), 2.5 (Shrews- 
bury), 26 (Salford), and 31 (Mancliestcn-); Avldle in thi ec?, the death-rate 
of the last fifteen i.s higher than timt of tin* fiijst ten years. In four 
of the third column, viz., Grimsby, llalifii.v, Northampton, and 
Sheffield, the death-rate has been steadily incre.asiiig over the whole 
period ; whih* in the remaining sixteen tlie rise lias taken place 
(in Leicester, Liverpool, and ^Ve^t Derby to a notable extent,) 
during the last five years. 

The general r(‘snlt, then, apj)ear.s to b(‘ that in 18 out of o8 popu- 
lous regUtration districts in England and Wah s, the mortality is 
decreasing, while in 49 it U either stationary (in most eases at 
needlessly high rates) or iucrea.sing. But it must always be borne 
ill raiud that the mortality of the registration districts does not give 
us that of the sub-districis. In some instances, as in tho case of 
Wolverhampton, already referred to, it may be too low ; in others, as 
ill the case of Clifton, which is made responsible for tho high mortality 
of “ some of the poorest and densest portions of Bristol,”* much too 


Dr. Edward Wilson’s “ Sanitary Statistics of Cheltenham,** p. 45 : also 
‘‘The Sanitary Statistics of Clifton,” by .1. A. Symonds, M.D.. E.R.S.E., Tram- 
actions of liritlsh .Uiiocitiiion^ .^V., for 1804. p. 170, 
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high. One great advantage likely to flow from the appointment of 
highly qualified medical officers of health in all districts, rural as well 
as urban, would be the increased accuracy of our information in re- 
gard not only to the mortality, but to the diseases, both of districts 
and sub-districts throughout the country. 

After the observations I made on the subject of inspection of nui- 
sances in the Metropolitan districts, my remarks on Tables III. and V. 
shall be brief. The*twenty-threo towns in Table II. (to which Table V. 
is supplementary), with temporary or permanent officers of health, and 
an aggregate population of 2,220.407, we have 103 ordinary inspectors 
or sub-inspectors, /.e. on an average one to 21,557 inhabitants. Hut if 
we deduct Leeds and Liverpool, their joint po])ulation of 710,085, 
and their staffs of inspectors amounting to C3, there remain only 40 
for the other 21 towns, wliieli have a po])iiliition of 1,510,322, 
one inspector to 37,758; while Leeds has one to every 10,818, and 
Liverpool one to 11,498 inliabitaiits, exclusive of meat and common 
lodging-house inspectors. IVe innst also reiiK'niber that in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee, not only ai(‘ tliere ’special market, slaughter- 
house and lodging-house inspectors, but the services of tlio polieb 
force, with all the local knowledge they ])()s-’ess, are at (be command 
of tlia health officer and his men, wlum necessary. In all, except Bix 
of these towns, tJie inspection is rejmrted as beiiig cither “efficient” 
or “ very efficient,” considering tin; small number generally employed, 
and the other duties which too often oeenpy their time and (listract 
their attention from their sanitary work. In Bristol, for instance, 
Mr. Davies writes : — “ I meet all the inspectors every morning at the 
office at 11 a.tn. Through them I am daily informed of the state of 
the general health, &c., &c. They are taken as a rule from the de- 
tective constables, who are favourably known to tlie Watch Com- 
mittee, many of whom are on the committee of the Board of Health. 
The only qualifications are ability to write a good hand, and a character 
for general shrewdness and integrity. They are all very able men, 
and know every body and everything in the city within their duties ; 
and so sharp that nothing escapes them. Being experienced de- 
tectives, each has his circle of iiiforniants. They woi*k excessively 
hard, and fire not numerous enough.” 

In the 36 towns in Table III., with an aggregate population of 
2,601,165, (or deducting Salford, about which I have been unable to 
obtain any information, 2,480,760), there are 50 inspectors of nuisances, 
i.e. one to 42, 200 inhabitants. I am aware that there is one in- 
spector-in-chief for Manchester, but do notin the least know (though 
I have made repeated attempts to discover) the number of his staff of 
sub-inspectors. Humour asserts that they are very far from efficient, 
and that nuisances of the most noisome kind are fostered, instead of 
being summarily put down, by the corporation. But wo know from 
their admirable reports, that the members of the Sanitary Association 
have voluntarily and gratuitously carried out for many years, both in 
Manchester and Salfoi*d, a system of inspection and a registration of 
disease and mortality, of unrivalled excellence — an example which 
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ought to stiniulaio the authorities to a wholesome rivalry, but which 
aeenis leather to impress them witli the idea that they are thereby 
relieved from all responsibility. J^‘ so, they need to be reminded, 
that to possess such iuformatioii as is regularly, furnished to them by 
the Sanitary Association, and not to act upon it, is to incur the re- 
sponsibility and the guilt of Avholcsale homicide. If we allow 8 
inspectors for Manchester and Salford, we shall then have 67 for the 
entire popuhition of the 3(3 towns, i.e. one to 38,823 inhabitants. 
The metropolitan average, which avc considered exceedingly defective, 
is one to 29, 100. In 14 of the 36 the inspection is reported efficient, in 
four tolerably so, in nine doubtful or more than doubtful, and in four 
decidedly bad. It will be observed that, as in the metropolis, some 
of the inspectors have other duties to attend to, so that the inspection 
of nuisances is nearly or altogether nominal. Another point \duch 
calls for remark is the frequent employment of the police as sanitary 
inspectors. It is one thing to select men from the police force for 
their shrewdness, tact, and local knowledge, and to set them apart for 
sanitary work alone ; and quite another to make the inspection of 
nuisances a department of police. In the former plan, the one object 
in view is thoroughly efficient sanitary inspection by men highly 
qualified, and well remunerated, for that special work ; while the 
chief recommendation of the latter is probably the saving of expense. 
The services of the police arc as a general rule underpaid, and their 
duties are sutlicieiitly burthcn.-oine without the addition of a task 
which requires for its satisfactory j)erfonnance the undivided energies 
of a separate staff. Besides, it. is worthy of consideration, whether 
the identification of sanitary inrprovemeiit with the force which is 
chiefly occupied in the prevention and repression of crime, is not 
calculated to prejudice, the minds of many against the health-measures 
they arc employed to ]>iit in execution. 

The inspection of lodging-houses I have described in some instances 
{e.g.f Bristol and Brndf<)i d) as “ imlulgent.” By this plirasc I mean 
that, owing to the great want of j)ro])cr accommodation for the labour- 
ing-classes lh(^ authoi ities arc reluctantly compelled to refrain from 
instituting proceedings against over-erowding, for fear — or rather 
from the certainty — of iiicreasijig the mischief in other quarters. I 
can do little more than indicate the evil, which, not in Bristol and 
Bra^dford only, l)ut in the metropolis and in most of our large towns, 
is one of the chief hindrances to any etfectual amelioration of the 
sanitary condition of the masses. Fii Manchester, the state of many 
of the registered lodging-houses is positively loathsome. One night, 
about ten o’clock, I sallied forth with several friends, under the protec- 
tion of two police ofiicers, and after .spending nearly an hour in visiting 
the low public-houses, and mingling in the crowds of sots and despera- 
does that filled them, we devoted a couple of hours to an iuspection of a 
considerable number of lodging-houses. In all of them the atmos- 
phere was foul and stifling, and in many the floors were so encrusted 
with dirt, that they seemed not to have been washed for mouths. In 
a single room, six, eight, or ten beds, about two feet apart, contained 
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as many couple?*, some of them of both sexes, aud not unfrequently 
a close examination detected one or two little heads protruding from 
the foot of a bed, the rest of \^hich was occupied by the parents. 
Some of the childre nr- those, probably, who had not long breathed 
the polluted atmosphere of these dwellings — looked plump and fairly 
healthy; bnt we saw others vainly trying to extract sufficient 
nourishment from the shrivelled breasts of half-tipsy mothers, while 
their ghostlike frames, and weird, haggard looks that made one shudder, 
told a sickening tale of slow starvation, and of long years of suffering 
crowded into their few months of existence. In the dim light 
we often stumbled over heaps of ragged garments swarming with 
all sorts of vermin, and found that in these police-inspected 
haunts, where water was as scarce as* air, the personal filth was in 
perfect keeping with the moral pollution of tho migratory inmates. 
One other picture I extract from a deeply interesting report 
(sent to me by Dr. Marshall) on Workmen’s Houses in Gree- 
nock.” The following is a summary of a taljle of sanitary statistics 
obtained from a house to liouse Yi>i(ation, conducted by working men 
in 1863. “ Thirty-two persons are living in apartments having less 

than 50 cubic feet of air ! A supply so scanty, that it is difficult to 
understand how suffocation does not follow. o42 persons have less 
than 100 cubic feet. 1,170 ])ersons have under 150 cubic feet. 
3,437 persons have under 450 cubic feet, living aud sleeping in a 
condition actually dangeious to life. But the result by far the most 
appalling is this, that out of 3,749 persons whose cases have been 
examined, not a small proportion, not a-half, but the ivkole, with the 
insignificant deduction of 57 individuals, are living and sleeping hi 
habitations in which liealtli cannot be maintained, and iu a state the 
inevitable result of which must be that the springs of life must dry 
up, aud may perhaps entirely fail, 'i'liis is not the worst of it. Seven 
hundred cubic feet of air is enough for a grown '^person, if it be pure ; 
but if it has wandered into the room from between tho high gables 
of back lauds (i.e, tenements) — if it have passed over noxious ashpits, 
and over courts and entries destitute of sewerage; if it be already 
poisoned before it Ims filtered into the deadly crowded sleeping 
places, how much is the evil aggravatrd ? Now, it is to be remem- 
bered that this is not the picture of the worst parts 6f Greenock, of 
dene of misery to \vhich the rest of the dwellings form a contrfet ; 
but it is the worst and the best taken together, where working men 
dwell. Jt is a faithful picture of how the w'oiking men iu Greenock 
live. All tlie more trustworthy that it is drawn by themselves. • . 

All that has h(*en said relates to physical health. What is to be 
said as to moral health, when the overcrowded dwellings* do not 
admit of even a separation between tho sexes ?” " The coiTectod 
death-rate was 39*0 iu 1863, and 38*0 iu 1864, as Stated by Dr. 
Buchanan,* to whose admirable “ Report on Epidemic Typhus at 

* “ Eighth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council.” Appendix 
pp. 209-225. 
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Greenock” I refer tlioHO wlio desire further informatioD, ns to the 
condition of this populous and thriving seaport' of the West of 
Scotland. 

If we multiply hy the hundred these two dark but faithful pictures 
we shall have some faint idea of the extent to which overcrowding 
and its accompaniments of indecency, immorality, and disease prevail 
throughout the kingdom, many rural districts rivalling in unwhole- 
someness, both physical and moral, the worst parts of our crowded 
cities, regarding which Mr. Hole makes the following just remarks : * 
“ The statements are not true of one, or of a few large towns, but of 
all, Whenever the sanitary state of any place comes to be investi- 
gated, the sanie revelations appear. Whetlier in the large towns of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland— such as Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Dublin — there is the same complaint 
of overcrowding among large portions of the population, the same 
mingling of the sexes in one common room, where sleeping, cooking, 
eating, washing, have all to be performed, the same shutting up of 
the population in courts and buck streets, and the same recklessness 
of human health and of all that ennobles life and makes it worth 
having. And the evil, far from being stationary, is yearly increasing.” 

I could tell you much,” writes Mr. Davies froniBristol, “ concerning 
the evils of overcrowding on the morals of the i)oor, and the re-action 
of this on the classes above ; on the iiiiehastity and incest which 
arise from it ; on the established fact that sound morals have their 
physical conditions as well as sound bodily health ; on the alarming 
extent of infanticide ; on the increase of prostitution ; on the grow- 
ing materialism and sei)aration of classes in large towns ; on the 
evils arising from new modes of trade, &e., &c. By so doing, I 
should tire both jou and myself, for the subject is anything but an 
inviting one.” Ju Carlisle, the accommodation is very varied — 
some very bad, but not nearly so much so us in many of the larger 
towns,” In Chester, “ the lodgings arc chiefly small and in closely 
confined districts ; they are under the Lodging House Act of 1851 ; 
there has been no attempt to start model lodging-houses. The iu- 
spector is now re-adjusting the iiumbers allowed by the Act, so as to 
reduce their overcrowded state, lie proposes to lifive a minimum 
allowance of 300 cubic feet for each adult.” In Doncaster, “ houses 
are feavee and dear, and lodging accommodation bad and deticieiit,” 
In Dundee, “ very deficient, as in all manufacturing towns.” In 
King^s Lynn, “ there is an abundance of small tenements at very 
moderate rents, but as a rule they are too crowded, and ill-ventilated, 
and not well cared for in the matter of privies.” In Leeds, where, 
as we have seen, the system of back to back houses, and the want 
of privy accommodation have long been among the leading nuisances 
complained of, “ the question of overcrowding is one difficult to deal 


* Homes of the Working Classes,” p, 22, also “ The Danger of Deterio- 
ration ofRacc,” &c., by John Edward Moigan, M.A.,M,D., 0.xou ; TmmtiQm, 
1886, p. 427. 
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with until house accoinnioclatiou is provided oii a more cxtciisi\(5 
scale than at preseiit. There are a few model lodging-houses of whi^li 
the working classes avail themselves.” In Liverpool, “ the lodging- 
houses, like the ordinary dwellings of the working-classes are, a> a 
rule, very badly constructed. There are only four model lodgings 
in the town, and these are only capable of accommodating 429 lodger.^. 
The number of registered lodging-houses of all descriptions amounts 
to 1,250. There are one chief and four sub-inspectors of lodging- 
houses. Besides the inspectors of lodging-houses, there are four 
inspectors to discover cases of overcrowding in houses not registered 
as lodging-houses ; they are called inspectors of sub-let- houses. 
During the last year the convictions were, for — 


“ Overcrowding • 

• 

25 

“ Mixing Sexes 


14 

“ Not Registering . 


27 

“ Not Exhibiting Tickets . 


7 

“ Not Applying for Tickets. 


4 

“ Not Washing Floors 


12 

** Not Sweeping Floors 


28 

“Not Lime- washing Rooms 


7 



“ 124.” 


In Maidstone, “ during the hop-picking, immense numbers of the 
lowest population from Londbn resort here and to the district in 
general, and are packed closely together. At times they sufier 
fearfully from cholera and other diseases. They are better looked 
after than they formerly were, and no time is lost in remitting them 
to their homes when their work is done.” In Merthyr TydftI, as 
a rule, overcrowding takes place among the Irish ; otherwise rare 
among the Welsh. Number of lodgers in Welsh cottages two, i,e. 
one bed.” Newcastle, as fully detailed in Dr. Julian Hunter’s 
report,* “contains a sample of the finest tribe of our countrymen, often 
sunk by external circumstances of house and street into an almost 
savage degradatiion.” The lodging accommodation is very deficient, 
and in certain localities, especially near large manufactories, they 
arc at a premium, and sub-letting is resorted to in order to re- 
duce excessive rents. Newport (Monmouth) is “ very much over- 
crowded; the accommodation for the existing population is quite 
inadequate. Eighteen prosecutions were instituted last year for 
overcrowding, owing to which we suffered,” writes Dr. Davies, “fi’om 
an epidemic, or rather endemic of typhus, which caused 110 deathi^ ; 
and if Christisou’s estimate of the mortality from typhus (viz, 1 in 
10) be correct, it must have attacked 1,100 people. The 85th 
section of the Sanitary Act, 1866, has just been adopted in the town 
at my advice ; but much good cannot bo done till more houses are 


♦ Eighth Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council, pp. 50, 146, 157. 
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built for the working clusses. To work this section on anything like 
a lafge scale would necessitate turning out half our population into 
the afreets. All, therefore, that can now bo done is to select some 
of the worst fever nests, and endeavour to diminish the overcrowd- 
ing of them. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining land for building, 
and the high ground-rents demanded, tliere seems to be no induce- 
ment for speculators to build more workmens’ houses, which is our 
greatest want ai present.” In Northampton there is “ a great deal 
of overcrowding, and in villages, three beds frequently in a room.” 
In Norwich, “ tho» working classes live principally in small cottages, 
or old tenements, and in rooms; many of the latter are let ready- 
furnished. A largo iiumbc‘r of these dwelling-places are Corporation 
property^ and are of a very inferior tlescription. The new dwellings 
recently built and in course of erection on the outskirts of the town 
are much better. There arc only six registered common lodging- 
houses in Norwich, but there are 613 public-houses (besides beer- 
houses), nearly all of which receive lodgers, on account of the 
small number of the registered houses.” In Portsmouth, ‘‘ lodg- 
ing accommodation for the working classes is very bad; in some 
other parts of the borough fairly good; but vast numbers of small 
houses have been built in all parts without any due regard to 
the making and lighting of street^ paving, or drainage ; and many 
parts of the borough are in a disgraceful condition.” In Shef- 
field, most of the artizaiis ‘‘have a hous(‘ of their own, and those 
who live in the suburbs have freqiuiitlya garden. The average 
number of inmates to each house is raflicr more than live, and many 
of these dwellings either front the street, or open into moderately- 
sized yards. There is probably less of the confined alley and narrow 
cuMt-sac in Slicllield than in many inanul’actiiring towns. A good 
deal has been done of late years to the sewers and surface drains of 
the town, but still much requires to be done to improve the sanitary 
condition of the inhabitants. The working classes appear but little 
aware that they have a duty to perform as well as the authorities,” 
a,ud “ do what the authorities may, their elforts will be far from suc- 
cessful, if a nidus of morbilic effluvia be permitted to remain in 
almost every part of the confined couiis in which tln^ bouses of some 
of our artizaus are placed, and who, o:i opening their windows with 
the forlorn liope of* jiurifying their small habitations with the breezes 
of summer,, get instead a mixture of gases from dunghills, ashpits, 
aud night-soil — or what is even worse, because more insidious, from 
earth which has become impregnated with orgauic matter imbibed 
long before, and which now, though comparatively clean aud dry, 
emits a poisonous vapour.” * Jn South Shields “ accommodation is 
difficult to get, old houses aud alleys are consequently overcrowded ; 
proceedings rarely taken, though much needeiy’ In the old part 
of Sunderland accommodation is very limited — “ back to back in 

* <*The Effects of Sheffield Trades on Life and Health,” &c., by John 
Charles Hall, M D,, TranmetUms, 1866 , p. 881 , ^ 
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hundreds of instances,’’ says Dr. Julian Hunter, so arranged tl ai no 
out-door place could bo found 'where even the public could l)uild 
priries.” In the remaining part of the borough, however, the dwellings 
are very good. Proceedings have been taken against several parties 
for overcrowding during the two years preceding Midsummer, 18b(). 

Mr. Hole gives a most interesting account of what has been and is 
being done to remedy this alarming defect in our social economy. 
But while he does justice to the eflbrts of my old and much valued 
friends, Mr. Henry Roberts and the Rev. Dr. Begg, I miss from 
among the names of those he has mentioned as the pioneers of this 
^ great national enterprise, (he late Rev. Dr. Gilly, of Norham, Avho 
nearly thirty years ago, if I mistake not, first drew public attention 
to the evils of the ‘"bothy'’ system in the northern counties of Eng- 
land ; and the Rev. Charles (now Canon) Girdlestoue, whose “Letters 
on the Unhealthy Condition of the Lower Class of Dwellings, especialljr 
in Large Towns,” published in 1845, did much to make Icnown (he 
results of the inquiries of the Health of Towns Commission, and to 
awaken an interest in the efforts then beginning to be made for the 
improvement of the condition of the labouring classes. I am happy 
to see, from his recent deiinnciritions (in tlie Times) of the scandalous 
state of the cottages of agricultural labourers in various parts of the 
country, that long familiarity \\ith this gigantic evil has not lessened 
his abhorrence of the pliysical ami moral degradation that directly 
flows from it, or tlio zeal that prompts his earnest and persevering 
efforts for its removal. 'J'Jie following extracts from the returns 
and other documents that have been furnished to me, will be both 
interesting and eiicourngiug. 

In Aberdeen, “ several gentlemen have taken up (ho subject of 
houses for the work i rig clas.-cs ; and there is one company at least 
now making upa.^ quickly as tlioy can for the several hundred miser- 
able old houses knocked down for railway purposes,” Jn Birken- 
head, where “ the proceedings hitherto taken under the Nuisances 
Removal Act, ha\e mostly been satisfactory, there is plenty of good 
cottage accommodation to be had at present, and all new cottages are 
erected under regulations similar to those of the model bye-laws. 
They are regulaViy inspected by the inspector of nuisances, and are 
all in excellent order.” Jn Bradford, where the building bye-laws 
are admirably litted to secure well* constructed and well-aired 
dwellings for the labouring population, “the authorities are notable 
to enforce the law against overcrowding for want of sufficient houses. 
But two large blocks of houses are in course of erection by means 
of subscription, but intended to be self-paying. These buildings are 
designed as models. Accommodation of this kind has been very 
defleient, and it is hojied that (he experiments now being made, will 
lead to more ex ten (Jpd efforts.” In Gateshead, “the older portions 
of the town are very bad, tlic houses generally being ill-constructed, 
ill-ventilated, and, as a rule, overcrowded. A very large number of 
houses consisting of two storeys, designed for two families, have 
recently been built, and ^he erection of others is going on with in- 
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credible rapidity ; but llie demand for these houses far exceeds the 
suj)ply. 'I'Jio houses consist of two rooms on the ground floor and 
three on the upjxu’, each tenant liaring a separate entrance, and one 
ample yard common to both. The yards are paved and well drained. 
Some have watcrclosels; generally,* however, ash-pits and privies. 
The streets are not less than 40 feet wide. There are seven com- 
mon lodging-houses in Gateshead, licensed for 206 persons. These!* 
arc regularly inspected, and the Act strictly enforced. They are 
exceedingly clean and well kept, and may serve as models to 
the tenement houses in their vicinity. It is exceedingly 

rare to meet with a case of infectious disease in them; and during 
ray tenure of office, I have not met with a single case of fever in 
one of them. Four of them arc in Pipewellgate, and although} in 
my opinion, not what lodging houses shonld be, yet the rigid en- 
forcement of sanitary measures suffices to prevent infectious 
disorders, although in the surrounding tenement houses zymotic 
disease is rarely if ever absent, nor ever will be, until the same 
law is applied to tenement property as to lodging-houses.*' 

We have already seen what sweeping changes are contemplated 
by the Glasgow Town Council under their new Police and Improve- 
ment Act. Dr. Littlejohn* gives two striking “ specimens of what 
will become of your courts and closes, should proprietors be allowed 
to run up skeleton houses of the most ricketty description and 
faulty sanitary construction. Both are inhabited by the very 
poor; but Birtley Buildings is a refuge for some of the worst 
characters in the town. Each room is small and overcrowded, the 
passages arc dark and ill-ventilatcd. On all sidcM you have vice in 
its most repulsive forms. With an Inspector of Buildings, armed 
with sufficient powers, such monstrosities in dwellings for the poor 
would never have been permitted. Tried by any standard, they are 
faulty in the extreme. A similar plea cannot be urged in their 
behalf as may be ])ut forth for older houses in the city — tJiat at first 
they were inha])ited by a better class and were not overcrowded, 
but have sunk gradually into their present comlition. Birtley 
Buildings and Cronibie’s Land, on (he other hand, are modern struc- 
tures, built specially for the j)oor, and with an ^yc to a large 
rental ; hence the small ill-ventilatcd rooms, and their great deficiency 
in sanitary comforts.” Such were the worthless dwellings built 
by unprincipled and short-sighted speculators for the “ well-to-do 
industrious workman,” who left them to the occupancy of the dregs 
of society as soon as substantial comfortable quarters were provided 
elsewhere. Such are the houses of which 16 have been built in various 
parts of Edinburgh between 1851 and 1864. Some of these I have 
inspected with great pleasure ; hut what interested me even more deeply 
was tlio thoroughly successful experiment of Dr. Robert Foulis, who 
showed how much may bo accomplished by a single individual and at 
a moderate outlay, in providing accommodation for the poorer classes, 

* Report on the Sanitary Condition of Edinburgh, p. 03. 
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who cannot, afford to pay the average yearly rent of £(3 or £7 chained 
in the model huildingi?. “lie took a close in the Grass Markt i, * 
gutted it, cleaned it thoroughly, and repaired it, in on expensive 
manner, but in such a Avay as to allbrd comfortable housing for the 
poor. This close, the AVarden’s Close, No. 139, has thus been re- 
claimed. It is placed under such supervision, that the inhabitants 
^'are taught cleanliness, and should a new comer not be* susceptible of 
the lesson, after a patient trial, he quickly leaves. To this hour 
the close in question stands out an oasis amidst the wretchedness and 
filth that is to be met with in other closes of that well*known locality. 
Had this example been followed by our philanthropic citizens who 
have subscribed so handsomely to the various building schemes, 
soma of the worst localities in the Old Town might have been 
renovated, crime and pauperism rooted oul from them, and the work- 
men comfortably housed iu situations possessing a good exposure and 
a healthy site. A more admirable situation for such buildings than 
the district of the Canoiigate, can hardly be seen anywhere, whether 
altitude, exposure, or drainage facilities be taken into account.” 
How much has been done in JiOndou iu the way both of improving 
old, and of building new houses, by the various societies which 
have been established dnriug the last 25 years, — foremost among them 
the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, and the A^soeiation for Improving the Condition 
of the La])ouring Clas.^cs — is well known to many not only in London 
but throughout the kingdom. Equally well known and appreciated 
are the achieveinenls of JMr. Alderman Watorlow and the Ptabody 
Trustees, in the Metropolis ; of ^Ir. Titus Salt, at.Saltaire ; of Mr. 
Akroyd and the Grossleys at Halifax ; and of the Freehold Land 
Society, under the direction of Mr. James Taylor, at Birmingham. 
So gratifying has been the success of Mr. Crossley’s efforts during 
the- past 15 years’ that he has recently erected another lodging house, 
and Mr. Hole anuouncesf that, “acting upon the example set by Mr, 
Akroyd, nine gentlemen constituted themselves a ‘ Society for the 
Erection of Improved Dwellings.’ As opportunity has offered, 
they have purchased small plots of land in different parts of Leeds, 
and erected hodscs thereon, at prices ranging from £150 to £200 per 
house, including land and all expenses. By building a lot together, 
the laud, materials, legal charges, architect’s commission, and other 
expenses, were reduced much below what they would have cost if 
erected by an individual. A working man is thus able to obtain a 
cottage at cost price. He is expected to provide one-fifth of the 
purchase money, and the remaining four-fifths is advanced to him by 
the building society at 4-^ per cent. The building society is repaid 
(both principal and interest) by a contribution equal in amount to 
what he would ordinarily have to pay in rent for a similar house 
spread over a period of thirteen years and a half.” J 

* Dr. Littlejohn’s Report, p. 40. t Page 87. 

t On this subject see “ The Prevention of Pauperism, and Suggestions for a 
.Mode of Supplying Cheap and Healthy Dwellings, &c.,” by Dr. Hawksley. 
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In Newcastlo-iipon-Tyne, a sub-commitiec was lately appointed by 
the Pnblie Healfli Committee, ‘Ho inquire into the number of houses 
in the borough l(‘t as tenements; their wafer supply, venfilation, 
ashpit and privy accommodation* and drainapje ; the number of their 
occupants, and the cubic space allowed for each ; to ascertain to what 
extent, amongst what class, and under what conditions, zymotic 
diseases have been most fatal during the past twelve months ; to 
consider the cost of such diseases to the community ; and report on 
air these matters, and generally upon the sanitary state of the 
borough, and the means of improving it, but especially upon the 
advisability and practicability, under the direction of the corporation, 
of opening up new streets in crowded districts ; for sweeping away 
old dilapidated and unhealthy dwellings, and of erecting in their 
stead better and healthier houses and lodging-honsosfor the labouring 
classes ; the committee to meet daily until the inquiry is complete.”* 
In Plymouth, “ some few cottages have been built for the working 
classes, in the north-eastern part of the town, as a private specula- 
tion and in Reading, Mr. Walford informs me that the accommo- 
dation is “good and that there is a model lodging-house where the 
charge is threepence a night.” In Worcester, as stated by Sir 
Charles Hastings,* a com])any, which was formed to purchase the 
whole of the worst part of the town, raised a sum of £10,000, 
effected the purchase, and after having cleared away all the old 
houses, built houses on the old sites on an improved ])lan. The change 
for the better in that ])art of the town was most remarkjrble, “ though 
it had not answered in a peciiniarv point of view. Tn place of 
the miserable, vicious, and di'gi juhnl population which used to inhabit 
that locality, they had there a population useful as artizans, setting 
a good example to the poor, and a credit to the city.” 

From what has been stated iii the foregoing pages, it is clear that, 
while the proportions of ihia social evil are eiiormoiH, the energies 
of the nation are gradually being dirt'cl^nl to its roinovjil, and that 
the adoption by the legislature of judicious measures of encourage- 
ment would tend greatly to stimulate the eflbrts of local reformers. 
Any enactment likely to prove beneficial must pyovide for the 
granting of government loans on easy terms ; must facilitate the 
acquisition* with a good title, of such low house property as the 
owners shall decline to improve; and must likewise provide for 
strict government inspection of all new works undertaken and 
executed by local authorities or associations. I therefore cordially 
concur in the following suggestions of Dr. Acland : “ I think 
a government inspector ought always to inspect the execution of 
works when the government sanctions the borrowing of money; 
and the inspector should publish his reports and certificates. The 


This sub-committee, appointed in October, has, 1 believe, presented its 
Report, which is now (May, 1867) under consideration. 

t Trmsactiom 1860, page 722 ; and 1864) p. 58. 
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inspection should be real, and bcr made during the execution, and 
before instalments are sanctioned, just as an architect certifies to 
work done. This will hinder bad work. There is no work which 
requires more careful execution than drainage works, * Improve- 
ments in details have been made by Clark, of Carlisle, and others, 
of which many local contractors and surveyors might be entirely 
ignorant, but which inspectors with largo experience might know 
and require.’^ 

My returns in regard to slaughter-houses are very imperfect, 
owing to my not having made inquiry regarding them in many of 
my earlier schedules of queries. But I find that in'Aberdare, 
Birkenhead, . Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Greenock, Newport, 
Paisley, and Beading, the arrangements are either on the whole or 
quite satisfactory. In Birkenhead, Edinburgh, Greenock, Newport, 
and Paisley, us als.?, I believe in Cardiff, no private slaughter-houses 
are allowed ; and in Aberdaro, Dundee, Paisley, .and Reading, where 
they are porinitted, notwithstanding the existence of admirably 
conducted public abattoirs, they arc under special regulations, the 
infringement of which exposes them to heavy penalties. In New- 
castle, where th(*y are all within the town, slaughter-houses have 
been erected by the corporatiou vsiuce the caltlo disease regulations 
have been in force, adjacent to the cattle market ; charge Is. for each 
beast slaughtered. The cattle market is seven acres in extent. 
There is still a large number of slaughter-houses in various parts of 
the town, in courts and yards, surrounded by dwelling houses.^’ * In 
Aberdeen, Gateshead, Leeds, Doncaster, and >South Shiefds, the 
erection of public abattoirs out of town has been, as in London, 
talked of for some time, and will, it is hoped, soon be carried out, 
for in some of those towns, as also in Bristol, many of the private 
slaughter-houses, though licensed, are very ofieusive. Is it a subject 
of congratulation, or the reverse, that we are beginning — only 
beginning — to act in this matter, on the principles so clearly pro- 
pounded by Sir John Pringle more than a hundred years ago ? 

We noAV come to consider the drainage and water supply of these 
towns ; — 



DRAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Aberdeen . . 

“Good in the principal 
streets ; either indifferent 
or altogether wanting iu 
the second-rate and worst ' 
streets. A thorough and effi- 
cient drainage is being car- 
ried out under a recent 
Act.” • 

Admirable and very abun- 
dant. 6,000,000 gallons of 
the purest water brought 
into town daily, from a dis- 
tance of 21 miles, by the 
New Water Works, in the 
hands of the Corporation. 


* The arrangements in Chichester, as in Stafford, seem to be of a very primitive 
kind ; a cattle and pig market being held fortnightly in the streets ; and between 
^ 200 and 300 pigs being kept in the city. 
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DBAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

AbetdA76 

— 

“ Plenty, and of the best 
quality; in the hands of 
the Water Works Company.” 

Birkenhead . 

^‘On the whole, good.” 

Generally abundant and 
good ; supplied from works 
the property of the town, 
pumped from wells in the 
new red sandstone.” 

Birmingham . 

“ A very elaborate system of 
deep drainage, not yet 
quite completed.’* 

“ Very variable to poorer dis- 
triia.” 

• 

Bradford , . 

“ A genera] system of drain * 
age has been laid down 
under the riildie Health 
Act, jdans having been 
-submitted and approved 
by the Government otficer. 
The work is being pro- 
ceeded witli as rapidly as 
possible, the worst parts 
of the town having i)rc- 
cedeace.” 

“ Complete throughout the 
town as far as service by the 
Ourporation is concerned; 
and ofllccrs are making 
house to house in.spection 
in the poorer districts to see 
that every house is supplied. 
Presentment was made to 
the committee of above 100 
houses 5*eccntly), which had 
not taken the supply. Sup- 
ply enforced under the 
Public Health Act of 1848, 
iia amended by Local 
Crovernmeut Act of 1858.” 

Brighton . 

“ Very deficient. Of 42 miles 
of streets and thorough- 
fares, only about 12 have 
intercepting drains ; hut a 
complete system of drain- 
age is now commenced, the ^ 
cost of which will be, when I 
complete. X2(i0,000,*' 

“ Excellent and abundant, 
fi<un springs a mile from 
town, dip being from the 
well 1 0 the town, so that no 
contamination can take 
place.' 

Bristol • . . 

“Over 100 miles of drains, 
emptying into a tidal river. 
50 miles of those drains 
made during last ten years, 
all well vciitilatcd.’’ 

“ Abimdarpcc of excellent 
water supplied by a private 
com])any from the Men- 
dip Hills. Some courts are 
still short of water, or sup- 
plied by pumps of a sus- 
})icious " character. This 

subject is now under the 
consideration of our com- 
mittee. and some notices 
have been served on land- 
lords,*’ 

Cambridge. 

“Actual drainage of town 
good, but principle bad, 
All into the Cam.” 

“ Abundant and pure ; water 
courses in streets, keeping 
both them and aewera 
clean” 
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CanterbuiT, 


Cardiff . 


“ Just now In a tl•all^itioll 
state. Wc hope it may bo 
well done cventuallv.*’ 


“ For tlio poor niaihly by taps 
situated at various part of 
the town. Fur Hicse, h iw- 
ovcr, we arc indebted to . ur 
foiefatlicrs, i.c, it is a ve y 
old provision.*’ 


“ Now very ctHoient ; com* 
inonccd in 1S55, tirst 
system com] doted in IS.")!).*' 


*■ First obtained from rivt r 
Ely ; latterly an additional 
supply has been obtained 
from ^prin^s eonnerted with 
the norlli ran^^e of hills, 
about live miles from Car- 
diff. Su]>ply to small hou.scs, 
at 2d. per week, abundant,” 


Cai'lisle. . 


Cheltenham 


Very good." 


“ Very good. Above 2u miles 
of public .sewerage inhand.s 
of Cuinmis.^ioncrs, inter- 
cepting ; but much still in 
private hand.s. (See Dr. 
Wil.son’s Sanitary statistics 
of Cheltenham, pj), 8-11.) ” 


“ liiBufficicnt and unclean. 
Obtained from river Eden, 
which river receives the 
drainage of several con- 
siderable towns above Carl- 
isle ; of Penrith, with a popu- 
lation of 7,000 to 8,000 ; 
Brampton, 2,000 to 3,000 ; 
Appleby and .several others/’ 

In a transition state — sup-, 
I died by water company 
cliieliy from (he Chelt ; 
other .sources of supply un- 
<lcr consideration. Severn 
rejected, owing to its im- 
purity, containing 28 grains 
of solid matter in the gallon, 
4 of which were . organic. 
Supply to poorer districts, 
bad.” 


Chichester , 


“Cesspools ill a porou;^, 
gravelly soil, and surface 
drainage. Coriioration will 
not undertake deep drain- 
age works.” 


“ From wells sunk in the 
gravel near cesspools, and 
A\hich pollute them, so that 
in numerous instances the 
water is turbid and filthy, 
yet the people in many 
cases drink it as long as 
they can, and then perhaps 
apply to a neighbour for 
.some that does not smell 
or taste so bad. It abounds 
in animalcule.” 


Derby 


“ Constant and plenty of it, 
but there is a good deal of 
pump water used in (he old 
houses,” 
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DRAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Bevonport . . 

“ Extremely imperfect in 
inan^jr parts of Ihc town ; 
in some absolutelj'^ none, 
(‘xeept by surface gutters.*’ 

“ Very good. 24 miles of 
running stream brings it to 
the reservoir. It contains 
a grain and a-half of potash 
in the gallon ; generally 
paid for by landlords. Kept 
in tanks or water-butts. 
Several families depend on 
one siijiply.’* 

Donc«aster . , 

‘‘ Good, l,)Ut bad place for out- 
fall ; not into the Dun, but 
into tlie ‘ Kiver Dun Navi- 
gation,’ and to tlie 

Trent.’* 

20 ])uinps ill streets ; supply 
good, but liard water ; rest 
obi.'iiiK'd from river Dun, 
wliicb receives the sewage 
«)f Sh(‘flicld. Rotlierham, 
Masborougli, and other 
towns, containing in all 
about 800,000 inhabitants.” 

Dundee • . • 

i 

Perfect.” 

** The defect in the poorer dis- 
tricts is that the water is 
not brought into their houses, 
although wells are contig- 
uous to them. The better 
class of workers have water 
in their houses.” 

Kdinburgli . , 

1 

“ Wlicre completed, exccdlent. 
House-drainage in many 
poor districts very imper- 
fect ; in some, impossible. 

JReporf, p. 76-1)0.) Un- 
trapped gull}'- holes, and 
water of I.eith, often -very 
offensive.*’ 

“ No wells allowed to be used. 
Supply by water company, 
who arc bound by General 
I’ulioc and Impros'ement Act 
to introduce water into all 
houses. In 18G3, 81 '12 gal- 
lons daily for each inhabi- 
tant. When the new springs 
have boon added to present 
resources, tlic daily supply 
will be gallons per 

bead.” 

Exeter . . . 

“ Every part is completely 
sewered, but there arc legal 
difficulties in comj)elling a 
communication witli pri- 
vate houses.’’ 

No return. Good, 1 believe, 
since 1832, since which 
water has been uncontanii- 
nated by sewage. 

Gateshead • , 

Until tlie last 18 months, 
very little more than one- 
third of the borough was 
properly drained ; latterly, 
however, di-ainage work.s 
have been pursued with 
great vigour ; expected to 
be complete or nearly so in 
a year.” 

“ By Newcastle and Gates- 
head Water Company ; bad 
ami dear, besides very pre- 
carious, as Gateshead has no 
reservoirs independent of 
those on i\io Newcastle side 
of the river; any accident to 
the pipes crossing the Tyne 
would deprive Gateshead 
of its supply. In the poorer 
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DUAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Gatosliead . . 

( Conthinvif.) 


parts of the town, where, 
fropv want of yai’d space it 
it has been necessary to 
erect waterdosets, the w ml 
of pressure and the dean ' ss 
arc very great, evils, md 
have rendered sanitary pro- 
gress jniich more difficult 
than it would have been.” 

Glasgow , , 

•• Crencrally very good, but 
into the river, the state of 
which is very bad.” ■ 

Admirable, from Loch Ka- 
trine; the model of tli** 
whole kingdom. 8iippl> 
coiisiant. Ilistribiition iin- 
pinving yearly. 

Gloucestoi- . . 

“ CJood : three- fourths of the 
city drained.” 

•• Xoi (•()ritiniioii.>. One ordi- 
naiy tap supply to each 
court ill poorer districts,” 

Greenock . , 

“ Good main drains in nearly 
every street.^ In some 
streets, the proprietors of 
tenements have not yet 
communicated with the 
Common Sewers.’* 

^ The supply for the poorer 
districts is by public wells, 
and confessedly very defi- 
cient,*’ 

Grimsby , , 

“Of a temporary character 
only.” 

“ By Water Works Company, 
The Local Board of Health 
have not adopted compul- 
sory powers of supplying 
the poorer districts, which 
is much needed, as the 
wells there are seriously 
affected by the sewage. Tho 
Local Jpoard have issued 
notices for persons to give 
information and lodge com- 
plaints.” 

Halifax . • 

“ Good.” 

Abundant in poorer dis- 
tricts.” 

Hastings . • 

“Good and effective, at least 
in the Health of Towns 
district, having cost nearly 
.£20,000 a few years ago, 
but the outlets interfere 
with the bathing, and occa- 
sionally smell badly. To 
remedy this, the Board have 
determined to remove the 
outlets along distance from 
the town. The contract is 
signed for £26,000, and the 
work is commenced. The 

“ The poorer districts are well 
supplied with water,*’ 
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DUAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Hastings . . 

( Continued.) 

Commissioners of St. Leo- 
nard’s, are also on the eve of 
doing the same on tlie West 
side for £6,000. The dc- 
odoi-ization of the fluid part 
of the sewage, and conver- 
sion of the solid into guano, 
is about to be tried on a 
large scale — by heat. Bone 
dust is added, to supply the 
deficiency of phosphates.*’ 


Hereford . . 

“ ()oo<l — very gocjd.*' 

“ Pivtty general, not compul- 
sory, nor unlimited.” 

Hull . . . 

“ TIh 5 east district is well 
supplied with main drains ; 
the west also ra])id]y ju'o- 
gressing.” 

” All the districts of the town 
ar(‘ well and aiiipl}" supplied 
wilh good water.” 

King’s Lynn , 


Constant and pure to whole 
town, except in the case of 
many old houses, which are 
supplied with water that is 
allowed to run into under- 
ground tanks. This water 
is often rendered impure, 
froiii the close proximity of 
the privy vaults and cess- 
pools. In some instances 
the former are placed almost 
on the top of the water 
tanks.” 

Leeds . ^ . 

Exceedingly deficient in 
many districts ; but the 
pollution of streams is very 
great.” 

From the TVharfe ; abundant, 
but much contaminated 
with the sewage and refuse 
of various towns. 

Leicester . • 

“ New and good,” 

•• Good and ample for the 
]>oor.” 

Lincoln . . 

1 

By water company ; poor 
supplied at. a reduced rate.” 

Liverpool , , 

ICO miles of sewers, the 
cost of construction about 
£281,600.” 

“ Not constant, but is put on 
twice daily. The average 
number of hours during 
which it is on is from six 

1 to eight.” 

Maidstone . , 

Improving, but our rivers 
are abominably misused 
and polluted by sewage 
and refuse from paper 
mills, gas-works, &c,** 

“ Better t han it was, but to the 
poor still very deficient.” 
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1 DRAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPIiY. 

Merthyr Tjcltil 

‘‘A system of drainage was 
commenced in November, 
1865, and is now in pro- 
gress,’* 

Under the Board of Health 
since November, 1861 : un- 
limited supply, only three 
degrees of hardness, free 


from organic impurity, for 
an annual payment of 
twenty-pence per head. 
(Report on Sanitary Condi- 
tion of Merthyr Tydfil for 
1866, pp. 14— 18.) , 

Newcastle . , 

14 miles in extent, arterial, 
into river Tyne; no pro- 
^nsioll for utilization of 
sewage,” 

“ Not much to complain of. 
Reservoirs cover 148 acres, 
holding 5.80,000,000 gallons. 
The coi*poration pay annually 
£200 for water, for public 
grants, urinals, and water 
closets, and are at present 
collecting information with 
a view to proceedings 
against owners of property 
who do not provide a pro- 
per supply.” 

Newport . . 

•• Excellent.’* 

“ Constant and plentiful, even 
in poorer districts.*^ 

Northampton . 

“No retum,” 

“ Not by any means complete 
ill poorer districts, being 
partly from water compa- 
nies, and the remainder 
from wells, all of which when 
analysed have been found 
to contain a great quantity 
of organic and ariimal mat- 
ter ; quite unfit for drink- 
ing.” 

Norwich . . 

“No return,” 

“ To poorer neighbourhood 
by pumps and taps ; is for 
the most part very good. 
The landlord is obliged to 
lay on water to cottages, if 
it can be procured at the 
rate of 2flf. per week,” 

Nottingham , 

“ Main sewers made by tlie 
Highway Committee ; pri- 
vate sewers under Sanitary 
Committee.” ' 

“ A stand-pipe in each court, 
with water at high pressure 
day and night.” 

Oxford . . . 

“ Into the rivers. The Cher- 

Intermitting; no reservoirs; 


well was, till lately, un- 
sullied by drainage. It is 

question of new works re- 
ferred to Mr. Bateman, C,E. 
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DRAINAGE. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Paisley . . . 

Into the river, which is iiiuch 
polluted by it. 

“ Good, to all inhabitants 
alike from hills to south of 
town.” 

Plymouth . . 

“ For the most i-)art good.” 

• 

“ Intermittent ; for one hour 
daily in some parts of the 
town, and for two hours on 
alternate days in others,” 

Portsmouth . 

“ Generally bad, but a 
thorough system of drain- 
age is being carried out, 
at a cost of dS 100,000.” 

“ For the most part in the 
hands of a water company, 
and is adequate to all de- 
mands. The poorer tene- 
ments are not well supplied, 
as it is left to the landlords, 
who charge their tenants 
al>out a penny a week per 
tenement, when they put on 
the water. The supply is 
practically uninterrupted,’’ 

Keadiug . . 

At present, cesspools — com- 
})lctc drainage about to be 
carried out,” 

“ Good and constant, at high 
l>ressure.‘' 

Sheffield • . 

“A good deal has been done 
of late years to the s'.wers 
and surface drains of the 
town, but still much re- 
({uires to be done.” • 

By watei’ company, from an 
elevation of 1,200 feet above 
the sea level, conveyed in 
iron pipes into the town, 
very pure, 4 grains only, to 
the gallon, of mineral and 
organic matter. (Dr. J, C, 
Hall, Trau Hurt ions for I860, 
)). uS.").) Supply to all j^arts 
very good. 

Shrewsbury . 

“ Wretched ; into the Scvcni. 
About to carry out an ex- 
tensive system of sewerage, 
at a cost of £;K>,0(H> or 
X 40 ,()() 0 ,” 

“ From tlic .Severn for domes- 
tic jmrposes ; drinking wa- 
tcj” from* a spring some 
distance from town. Gene- 
ral water siq)ply to poorer 
districts vciy insufficient,” 

Southampton . 

“ Midiocre. After spemling 
about d£20, 000 jsixteen years 
ago, it is now contemplated 
to spend dC10,000 more.” 

. 1 

“ Supply ought to be unli- 
mited (from the Ttchen), 
but is extremely deficient 
both for poor and rich. En- 
gines too small; others of 
greater power in course of 
construction. During the 
cholera epidemic the poor 
were shockingly neglected ; 
they had not enough to 
cleanso their perswjus, much ^ 
less to wash away sew- 
age, 
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DRAINAGE. 

WA.TER SUPPLY. 

South Shields. 

“ Pretty complete now.” 

“Very goo^i Sunder- 
land and Shields mter, 
wotks," 

Stafford * . . 

“ All on the . surface, odour 
at tijnes disgustingly offen- 
sive.*' 

“ From wells much contami- 
nated by drainage.” 

Sunderland . 

“ A mo.st complete system of 
drainage.** 

“ Ample, and excellent in 
quality.** 

Tynemouth . 

“ The main drainage is very 
good, but a large number 
of houses in the oldest part 
have neither yards nor 
water-closets.*’ 

“ Very deficient both for 
houses and closets, in the 
oldest part of the town.*' 

Wolverhamp- 
ton .... 

The natural drainage good, 
but main drainage imper- 
fect. A plan has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary 
of State, and a tliorough 
system is in contcmpla- 1 
tion.’* 

“ Ample supply to pooiser dis- 
tricts is insisted on.*’ 

Worcester 

“ Perfect.” 

“ Good to poorei’ districts.” 


If the foregoing Bumintiry is* encouraging, as indicating progress 
in many of the towns euiinierated, surely the tardiness of the opera- 
tions now in hand is fitted to awaken our astonishment. It is very 
remarkable lliat in large towns, such as Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Canterbury, Gateshead, Hull, Leeds, MertRyr Tydfil, 
Portsmouth, Shrewsbury, and Wolverhampton, the authorities should 
only now be carrying out, or about to commence, systematic drainage 
works; and still more so, that in Chichester, Devonport, Grimsby, 
Beading, and Stafford, "the arrangements are wholly, or for the most 
part, so primitive that the whole soil and the surface wells are be- 
coming coutinually more impregnated with organic impurities. The 
pollution of the rivers, again, by the sewage and refuse of Bristol, 
Cambridge, Chester, Doncaster, Glasgow, Leeds, Maidstone, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Oxford, Paisley, Sheffield, and Shrewsbury has 
become a gigantic evil, towards the removal of which the attention 
and efibrts of sanitary reformers should be unceasingly directed. 

As regards water supply, while in some places, as in Aberdeen, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Merthyr Tydfil, and Sheffield, the arrangements 
are perfect, and, ^wliile in many others they are very satisfactory, 
it appears that in Birmingham, Cambridge, Canterbury, Dundee, 
Gateshead, Gloucester, Hereford, Liverpool, Northampton, Norwich, 
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Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth,. Southampton, and Shrewsbury, 
there is either no house-supply at all, or that it is sadly deficient, in 
the poorer districts. In many of these towns, it will be observed, 
the poor are dependent on pumps or taps, one being often made to 
setvfe for a whole court containing a large population — a most 
defective apd objectionable arrangement. But I question whether 
any part of any town in Ihigland will be found in a much worse 
condition than a district of Kensington, with a return of which I 
have been favoured by my friend Dr. O’Bryen. It contains 99 
houses, with 302 rooms and 970 inhabitants, who are supplied with 
hard water from three. pumps, but rnccive the company’s soft water, 
when it is on for an hour daily, from leaking butts and cisterns, in 
pails or pitchers, in which it is kept standing in the close rooms 
till it is used. No other supply of soft water is available during 
the remainder of the twenty-four hours, the water in the cisterns 
being polluted by the gases from the closets above which. they are 
placed. Seventeen houses in one court liavc each a closet, but 
with a very insuflicient water supplj^ ; -while the remaining 82 
have 41 closets, a number of them so filthy as to be unfit for 
use, and only fifteen cisterns and four water butts, containing, after 
deducting waste, 2,912 gallons — the whole supply, exclusive of 
pump water, both for domestic purposes and flushing of closets. The 
entire supply for all purj)oses to the 99 houses'(deducling waste) is 
3,611 gallons. Th(3 allowance to the 970 inhabitants, at the minimum 
rate of 15 gallons, should be 14,550 gallons daily. During the preva- 
lence of cholera a few' stand pipes were provided, but these have 
since been removed. It is nearly two years since a committee of the 
vestry, after very careful examination, gave in their report, recom- 
mending the enforcement of stringent measures against the owners, 
but the vestry, though often urged to act, have a.s yet dojie nothing 
in the way of coinpelliiig landlords to provide a sufficient supply of 
water. The magistrates, when applied to by the vestry to compel 
landlords to comply with the notices served upon them, have uni- 
formly refused, on the ground iJiat vestries have power, under the 
Act 25 & 26 Viet. c. 102, to execute the works themselves and 
recover the costs, llatlier than incur the risk, they prefer leaving 
matters in the disgraceful condition I have described. 

~ In Chichester, Greenock, Grimsby, Northampton, and Stafford, 
the pump- water, which is consumed by the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants, is nfuch contaminated with organic impurities. In Carlisle, 
Chester, Doncaster, and LcedvS, the whole supply is drawn from 
rivers which receive the sewage of large populations. The case of 
Doncaster merits special notice. “ Our only supply of water,” 
writes Mr. Fairbank, “is from the river Dun ; 18, 12, and 11 miles 
respectively up this river, stand Slieffield, llotherham, and Mas- 
borough, besides niany populous villnges. Into tliis river these places 
all send their sewage, so that our Avater is Avell focalized before wo 
get it. In J uly, I heard Dr. Letlieby swear on the Four Gospels, 
before the Lords Committee, that the sewage of Sheffield (a town 
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containing 216,000 souls) was so -far oxidized before it got to Don- 
caster, that it could do no harm here ; so we go on drinking it, and 
some people rather like it.” If so, the tidings communicated to mn 
by Dr. Hall, that the Sheffield authorities think ot keeping the sewage 
out of the rivers, will not be altogether welcome to some of the in- 
habitants of Doncaster, De gustibus non dispxitandum.^ But this 
doctrine of the speedy conversion, by oxidation of the sewage and 
refuse of 300,000 liumnn beings, and of multitudes of animals, clean 
and unclean, into periectly innocuous material, has a very suspicious 
look, especially when placed alongside of Professor Frankland’s 
statement,* that even boiling does not destroy the noxious properties 
of cholera discharges, when these are diffused in watet*. The 
oxidation theory may be true, to the extent alleged by Dr. Letheby, 
but its probable laissez faire results ai*e not pleasant food for thought, 
nor, I apprehend, foi* wholesome fish. 

With a few striking facts in reference to the propagation of in- 
fectious disorders, I conclude this too lengthened paper. In no 
department of our social economy has the liberty of the subject held 
more uncontrolled sway than in this death-haunted region of epidemic 
and infectious disorders. From “ my lords” of her Majesty’s Privy 
Couucil, as we have seen, down to tlie snuggest parish vestry in the 
land, there seems to be* a prevailing disposition, like Izaak Walton 
with his worm, to ‘Mtaiidle them tenderly as though wc loved them.” 
The means for limiting their ravages arc in our hands ; the discovery 
of the agent that gives effectual protection against the most deadly 
and loathsome jof them all is one of the hygienic glories of England; 
yet the United Kingdom is the chosen habitat of typhus, and the 
inorlalily from small-pox is greater in the country of Jenner than in 
any other couutry of Europe. We know that the prompt isolation 
of persons smitten with infectious diseases, and the emptying and 
cleansing and lime-wasliing of those dwellings which furnish a 
steady — often a perennial — supply of such cases, will assuredly prevent 
their multiplication ; yet though in almost every town from which 
I have received returns, cholera hospitals were being provided, and 
“ disinfectants,” such as quicklime, chlorides of lime and zinc, car- 
bolic acid, sulphate of iron, and McDougali’s powder, were being 
liberally used, in only a very few have any systematic efforts 
been made to limit the prevalence of communicable disease. Wc 
have already seen how thoroughly and speedily successful wore 
the measures taken in 1865 to arrest the spread of typhus in Bristol ; 
and in Birkenhead, the energetic proceedings of Dr. Robinson were 
followed in the same year by a remarkable diminution in the mortality 
from contagious diseases. In his first report (for 1864), speaking of 
scarlatina, he says, means should therefore be devised to check the 
progress of this ejiidemic by early isolation of the sufferers; and 
before the convalescent is again permitted to enter into the society of 
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tlio healtliy, copious ablutions, together with the use of disinfectants, 
should be resorted to; and those clothes which cannot be purified by 
Avashing, &c., should be exposed to a dry heat of 206® Fahr. The 
interesting experiments of Dr. Henry and others have clearly shown 
the value of dry heat as a destioycr of the specific p^jisons which 
produce contagious diseases.* The Health Committee of Liverpool, 
acting under the advice of their intelligent medical officer of health, 
are taking the initiative steps tOAvards providing a public building 
for the purpose of washing, disinfecting, aud exposing to dry heat 
the clothes of those who have suffered from contagious diseases, 
and I trust thatj attached to the fever wards about to be built in 
connection, with the Birkenhead union, a similar provision will be 
made.” This suggestion has been acted on. In his report for 1865, 
he gives the following summary of sanitary operations during the 
year ; — “ Pigs were removed from 62 places where the keeping of 
them was a cause of nuisance to the neighbourhood ; 124 privies have 
been converted into water-closets ; 21 pits of stagnant water were 
drained ; 2,451 nuisances arising from obstruction of drains, defective 
traps, &c., were reported by the inspector, and proceedings taken to 
remedy the same; 4,827 houses, containing 19,263 apartments, were 
visited with a view to improving their sanitary condition ; 1,043 lime- 
washing notices were served upon the occupiers of dirty houses, aud 
attended to by them ; 25 cellars, used as dwellings, were vacated^; 
70 overcrowded houses had their numbers reduced ; 37 persons were 
convicted before the magistrates of offences against sanitary laws, and 
penalties amounting in the nggegrale to £18 10^. inflicted.” That the 
sudden fall exhibited in the folloAving tabic is in some degree owing 
to these precautions, it is only reasonable to infer. 


Deaths from 

1864. 

1866. 

Small Pox ... 

121 

37 

Scarlatina 

81 . 

37 

Measles 

76 

21 

Typhus (Including Typhoid Fever) 

71 

63 


349 

168 


The other towns Avhich have either fever hospitals or fever wards for 
the isolation of the patients are Carlisle, Derby. Edinburgh, Gates- 
head, Glasgow, Greenock, Hull, Leicester, Sfltidstone (at union 


* See an excellent paper “On the Disinfecting Property of Heat,** in the 

Tmnsactiom for 1864, by Dr. Shann of York, pp, 656-663. 
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infinnary three miles from town), Mftichesler, Newcastle, iukI, 1 
believe, Sunderland. Liverpool, besides fever wards attached to 
the Workhouse Infirmary, has another fever hospital available for 
other classes. In Glasgow, where the enforcement of strict police 
regulations in common lodging-houses and the early removal of i)a- 
tients to one*br other of the hospitals, have made a decided impression 
on the endemic typhus, there are not less than five fever hospital*' — 
one at the Royal Infirmary, the City of Glasgow Fever Hospital 
under the magistrates and town council, and three others under 
the parochial boards. “ There is also a regular service of disinfec- 
tion and. a special 'washing-house for the clothes of infected persons. 
This is done without charge, on the order of the medical officer,” 
lu Liverpool “ a disinfecting appavatus on Henry's principle was 
erected in the north district, and ready for use in February 1866 ; 
another is ordered for the south-end of the town.” In his report for 
1858, Mr. Moore states that he was led, in consequence of the rapid 
extension of scarlet fever, measles, &c., in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, whehever these diseases appeared in them,” to institute 
special inquiries into the state of the ‘ Dames * schools in Leicester. 
It turned out that in eleven of them the cubic space for each child 
varied from 26^ to oSj, though in only two did it exceed 42 cubic 
feet. In two, each had only 26^, and in two others 28i cubic feet, 
an allowance suggestive of suffocadon to the tiny pupils. Since then 
the dames’ schools have been frequently visited, and placed under 
regulations which are strictly enforced, very much to the advantage 
of the health not only of the children but of the town. In 1864, 
when 104 persons died of small-pox, he vainly repeated a recommen- 
dation he had previously made, that an institution should be provided 
for the reception of small-pox cases, which are excluded from the fever- 
house, and must be treated at their lodgings, with the certain result 
of an extension of the disease to others iu the house and surround- 
ing neighbourhood. In Edinburgh, there is, in the bye-laws for 
common 'lodging-houses, a special provision ‘‘that in case of fever, 
cholera, or other contagious, infectious, or epidemic disease occurring 
in such lodging-house, whether to any lodger or to any other person 
residing or being in such house, the keeper of such house who shall 
neglect or omit forthwith to give notice thereof to the superintendent 
of police, in order that the nature of the complaint may be ascer- 
tained, shall, for every such neglect and omission, be liable in a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings.” The result is seen in the 
following statement (p. 36* of Dr. Littlejohn’s report): “It is cer- 
tainly remarkahJe that, of the 163 cases of death from fever (in 
1863) notone occurred in these the poorest and most crowded houses 
in Edinburgh. ... Of course the overcrowded state of their i:)opu- 
lation renders theq|^the hotbeds of disease in epidemic years, and when 
cholera and fever were raging, these houses attained an unenviable noto- 
riety. Were not unusual facilities presented In Edinburgh — the seat 
of a medical school-— for the speedy treatment of the tick, and the 
removal of cases of infectious disease to our noble charity^ the Royal 
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Infirmary, a single case of fever allowed to run its course unwatched 
in such tenements would spread contagion all sides, and the district 
mortality would b(i greatly increased.” Such, however, is the case 
in most towns throughout the kingdom. The general reply to tny 
inquiry as to the i^olation and conveyance of persons ill of infectious 
disorders is, ‘‘ no attention is paid to the isolation of such patients.” 

“There is anolher mode* of mediate communication, the mere 
mention of which excites astonishment at tho apathy that permits the 
continuance of a practice by which a large amount of j^reventable 
disease is occasioned. I allude to the common practice of conveying 
patients, known to be labouring under or convalescing from highly 
contagious disorders, in hackney carriages. That this is the mode 
of infection in cases which every now and then startle the fashion- 
able world, e, g. the death by small-pox of a distinguished Italian 
diplomatist about two years ago (1860), is in the highest degree pro- 
bable. At a small reunion of medical men the summer before last 
(1861) in the house of my friend Dr. Cotton, one of the company detailed 
the following instructive case which luul iallen under his notice some 
weeks before. It was suggested by t he mention of the sudden death, 
from stYiall-pox of Mr. Henry Gray, of St. George’s Hospital. The 
gentleman in question hailed a cab, and told the cabman to drive to 
a certain number in a fashionable west-end street. lie went in to 
see his patient, but found his services no longer required. Slie had 
died of small-pox. When ho came out, the cabman, who had been 
struck by the closed window-shutters, asked if there was any one ill 
within? My friend rej)liod in the allirmative, and ordered him to drivo 
to another address. lie had given him ids (arc, and was about to 
leave, when tho man, to his surprise, asked if any one had died in 
the last house they had been at? An affirmative reply elicited the 
involuntary exclamation, “ Oh ! Lord,” and the explanation that, on 
a certain day, having just put down a small-pox patient, he was 
hailed by a lady, whom he had conveyed to the house where she now 
lay dead.” Was this, I ask, a case of “justifiable homicide?” 
In my opinion it should be made a felony. A society has been 
formed in London for the provision of ambulances for infectious cases, 
and has already been very successful in its operations; but so far as 
the vestries and local boards are couccrued, the enabling clause of 
Acts 1860 and 1866 inay be said to have been quite inoperative. 
Here is the result of my inquiries as to the arrangements in other 
towns : — 

Aberdeen. “ Three litters at call when TOiited.” 

Birkenhead. — “ One special carriage for conveying infectious cases 
was provided some years ago, but another one was added six months 
ago on account of tho approach of the cholera*. 1 cannot learn 
any case where a cab-driver has been conflicted of conveying 

* 1 quote from oue of my lectures on medicine, as dellvemd at the Middlesex 
Hospital in October, 1862. 
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infectious eases. When they have been observed doing so, it iuis 
been found they have used ‘ unlicensed cabs,’ alleged by them to be 
used for that purpose only. We have a hackney carriage bye-law, 
as follows : — ‘The driver or owner of any such carriage shall not 
knowingly carry or convey therein any person afflicted with any 
infectious or contagious disease, or any dead body.’ The penalty 
for so doing is 20^.” 

Bradford. — “ A van is kept at the workhouse for the purpose. Cab 
owners are prosecuted if they allow their cabs to be used for con- 
veyance of persons ill of infectious disorders.” 

Bristol. — ‘‘ The diflerent boards of guai-dians have each an ambu- 
lance for the removal of infectious patients.” 

Carlisle. — “ One at the Fever Hospital.” 

Chester. — “ Fever cases are taken into the infirmary and paid for by 
the parishes at the rate of 1^. per day. The infirmary provides a 
sedan chair for the conveyance of the sick. Small-pox is not 
admitted.” 

Derby. — No doubt cabs are employed ; but many are brought in a 
hand-fly, which is to be had on application at the hospital.” 

Doncaster. — “We hire an old one. Ordinary cabs are not used 
here, as far as we know, for any one suffering from a contagious 
disorder. We should not allow it, but proceed under our bye-law 
agaiilst any one so using a public cab.” 

Dundee. — “ Two conveyances specially so used, and for nothing else ; 
cabs may be used also at times.” 

Edinburgh, — “ A special vehicle is provided. No cabs allowed to be 
used.” 

Gateshead. — “ The guardians have one carriage for the removal of 
fever cases.” 

Glasgow. — “ Several vehicles for the conveyance of such cases.” 

Greenock. — “Fever cases can be conveyed by a special cab, the 
property of the infirmary. There is also a sedan chair used only 
for infectious diseases.” 

Hull. — “ We have no separate carriages for the conveyance ef fever 
cases. I think there is a sedau at the workhouse occasionally 
used.” 

Leeds. — “ There is only one conveyance for the purpose of removing 
infected persons ; this is supplied by the guardians of the poor.” 

Leicester. — “ Liable to a penalty not exceeding 405. under following 
bye-law : ‘ No carriage licensed by the local board shall be used 
for conveying any corpsoj or any person who is ill of fever, or of 
any infectious or contagious disease.’ ” 

Liverpool. — “ Separate carriages — one for typhus, and one for small- 
pox cases — were provided in November, 1864. They are kept at 
the public offices, where there is a night watchman, and they arc 
hired by contract. No charge is made for their use. These are 
quite independent of the fevei’ and small-pox carriages kept by the 
vestries for the use of paupers. At the commencement of the cholera 
epidemic, another carriage was provided for cholera patients.” 
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Maidstone. — On(‘ for taking people to the ^ union ’ three miles from 
town, a stout pjejudice existing against the admission even of 
typhoid fever iiKo the West Kent Hospital.” 

Manchester. — ‘‘ Tlio fever hospital has special conveyances at its 
service.” 

Newcastle. — One carriage for the removal of infectious cases is 
provided by the fever hospital authorities; no other in the town.” 
Newport. — No (iarriages provided by the town, but the guardians 
of the poor have a species of litter for conveying persons to the 
workhouse hospital.” 

Paisley. — ‘‘ One ambulance is attached to the infirmary for this pur- 
pose.” 

Reading.— A Bath chair is employed.” 

Sunderland.— “ A carriage is kept solely for the conveyance of per- 
sons ill of infectious disorders.” 

So that some provision is made — and in Birkenhead, Bradford, 
Bristol, Doncaster, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leicester, and Liverpool it 
is very effectual — against the admitted evils that flow from this in- 
excusable infraction of the laws of health, in 24 of the 59 towns 
regarding which I have made special inquiries, and also in the metro- 
polis. But in the remaining 35, the liberty of the subject to keep up 
this dance of death is absolutely unchecked, except in Stafford, 
where cabs, which are used for the couveyance of all other sick 
people, are forbidden to tiUte undoubted cases of small-pox. In the 
name of common sense, of humanity, and, above all, of economy, that 
god of our idolatry, what hinders that the provision of special means 
of conveyance for infectious cases should be made compulsory on all 
local authorities, and that the prohibition, under a penalty, of their 
conveyance in public carriages, known by experience to work well In 
those towns where it is in force, should be made universal through- 
out the kingdom ? 

In Liverpool alone, so far as I can di.scovcr, have any steps been 
taken towards providing proper rcceiving-lftuses for the dead. 
Since the passing of the Public Health Act, I86’6‘, the council have 
ordered the erection of two mortuaries. A protestaut gentleman, Mr. 
Hutchinson, is about to erect, at a probable cost of £5,000, a mortuary 
Chapel for the Roman Catholics. 

A few words in conclusion on convalescent institutions. ,It is now 
nearly fourteen years since I projected, and repeatedly discussed 
with the late Admiral Percy, then chairman of the Walton 
Convalescent Institution, a plan for collecting statistics from the 
London Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Dispensaries, in order to shew the 
urgent need of a great effort to increase, at least tenfold, the conva- 
lescent accommodation for the metropolis. To ray great regret I 
was prevented, by lack of leisure, from carrying out my intentions. 
Since then some progress has been made. In establishing the insti- 
tution at Seaford, the Marquis of Townshend and his felmV-workers 
have conferred a great boon on the sick poor of London; several 
of the large hospitals are, I believe providing accommodation in 
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the country for their convalescents ; and Mrs. * Gladstone is 
setting an example worthy of all imitation by social reformers 
throughout the country. My returns on this subject are not com- 
plete, as I neglected to put the question to some of my corres- 
pondents. ‘But I find from Dr. Fleming, that Birmingham is now 
providing itself with an establishment capable containing 40 
inmates ; Carlisle has its seaside institution at Silloth $ Du^ee, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow have each a convalescent home^ and steps 
are being taken to provide one for Paisley. In Greenock, there 
was, during a late epidemic, a convalescent house for fever patients, 
but it is now disused.’* The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Convalescent 
Society have lately issued their seventh annual report,* which gives a 
very gratifying account of the increasing usefulness of their conva- 
lescent home at Marsden. In Liverpool, there are “ no public conva- 
lescent institutions; but one has been established by private benefi- 
cence in Ever ton.” Mr. Joseph Adshcad, in a paper to which I 
listened with much pleasure at Glasgow in 1860, f announced that 
he would shortly submit a plan for a convalescent establishment for 
Manchester and the surrounding district,” but I am informed that 
bis enlightened proposals have not yet been carried into efiect. 
From 23 towns I have received the answer, that nothing has been 
done in the way of providing such idstitntions ; but Bath, if it has 
none for itself, is a convalescent establishment on the grand scale for 
multitudes of halt, withered, and impotent folk,” who repair thither 
from all parts of England, and often find the healing they had else- 
where sought in vain. 

The time, I trust, is not far distant, when a convalescent home will 
be reckoned an indispensable adjunct to every large town in the 
kingdom. It would euormously increase the influence for good of 
our hospitals and dispensaries. The object is so purely beneficent, 
that it should engage the sympathy and the liberal support of all 
well-wishers of the poor. The wealthy cannot bestow their 
largesses; tlie benevolent, whether wealthy or not, their good words 
and willing gifts; nor the active philanthropist his most earnest efforts, 
on a truer charity, or one more fruitful of good results. Nor could 
the guardians of the poor apply a portion of their funds in any way 
so likely to yield a large remunerative return, not only by improving 
the public health, but by effecting a permanent reduction of the rates, 
as in contributing towards the erection or support of convalescent 
institutions. ‘‘Ample funds” to adopt the concluding words of a 
pamphlet I published in 1849,|: “ would thus be provided for the 


* The Eighth, for 1866-67, has just reached me. 
t Trantchfitions for 1860, p.720. 

t “Sanitary Economics, or our Medical Charities, as they are, and as they 
ought to i)e.” By A. JP. Stewart. M.D. 
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supply of certain health-giving remedies, of which the medical atten- 
dant well knows the value, but for w^ant of which dispensary practice 
is too often a solemn mockery. Of these I might instance several, 
but I content myself with dii’ecting special attention to the facilities 
that would thereby bo afforded, for sending to the.,country or the coast 
such patients (and their name is Jegion) as are pining away for want, 
not of drugs and elegant prescriptions, but of natinro’s balmy breatii^ 
which never fans the fevered cheeks, or braces the withered frames 
of the , myriads who yearly sink unnoticed from their , dark and 
plague-haunted dwellings into an ^ ever yawning and never satisfied 
grave.*” 

The results, then, of eighteen years of sanitary legislation is that 
we have in the metropolis a large staff of able and active but under- 
paid officers of health, whose recommendations may be adopted and 
enforced, or passed by in silence, or rejected with contempt, accord- 
ing to the temper or interests bf the different vestries or local boai'ds ; 
that the great majority of the towns throughout the kingdom have no 
medical officers of health, and that, in those which have them, their 
remuneration is, with three or four exceptions, shamefully inadequate; 
and that their position of dependence on the local authorities is such 
as often to make them comparatively powerless for good, especially 
when, as sometimes happens, the authorities are interested in the 
perpetuation of the abuses which their sanitary officers seek to remove. 
We find also, that the appointment, as is commonly the case, of a 
single inspector of nuisances, where there ouglit to be a dozeft or more, 
serves rather to conceal than to bring to light and remove the evils, 
both physical and moral, so prevalent in our large towns ; that both 
in the metropolis and elsewhere their numbers are, with a few memor- 
able exceptions, so small ns to make the discharge of their duties a 
hopeless task, and that in not a few instances they are burdened with 
other duties that occupy the most of their time ; that, as a rule, the 
rural districts, which require it nearly as much as the towns, and our 
ports and harbours * which require it even more, are virtually without 
any inspection at all ; that the great and growing deficiency of lodging 
accommodation for the labouring-classes necessitates overcrowding, 
while it prevents the enforcement of the laws enacted for its abate- 
ment ; and that, owing to the non-appoiiitment of the officers charged 
with its execution, or the appointment of incompetent ones, the Act 
for tlie seizure of diseased and unwholesome articles of food is too 
commonly a dead letter. We find, moreover, that in many districts 
the death-rate is increasing, and that, owing to the neglect of vaccina* 
tion and other sanitary measures, and the very general conveyance of 
infectious cases in public carriages, the ravages of . small-pox and 
typhus are in many places alanningl/ great ; that the main and 
house drainage of many towns is ^till in a very unsatisfactory state ; 
that the pollution of our streams and rivers is a crying abomination ; 


* See aa admirable article in the Times of Sept. 2(5, 1866. 
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that the water supply to the poorer districts, both of the metropolis 
and of other towns is exceedingly defective; and that, except in a 
few towns, the work of providing convalescent accommodation for the 
sick poor has not yet been begun. From all this we conclude that — 

1. We require a thoroughly efficient administrative department o^ 
government for the superintendence of all matters relating to the 
public health, anil the enforcement of the law on recusant local 
authorities. 

2. The appointment of officers of health, not only in towns, but in 
the country, and for our ports and harbours, slioiild be compulsoiy ; 
they should be independent of the local authority, their appointment, 
the amount of their salary, and their dismissal being subject to the 
approval of the central department ; and should exercise a general 
supervision of such districts as may be agreed upon. 

3. The inspectors of nuisances shouj^d always be under the control 
of the officers of health, and should not be burdened with other and 
inconsistent duties. Their appointment should in every case be 
compulsory. 

4. There should be an annual return to Parliament of all officers 
of health and inspectors of nuisances, of the salaries paid to them, 
and of the duties they are required to discharge. 

5. As a general rule, the officers of healtli should be set apart for 
that work alone, and be remunerated accordingly, out of the municipal 
funds or^county rates, aided from the consolidated fund. 

6. The iholatioii of those sick of infectious disorders should be 
enforced by their early removal to — 

7. District hospitals or refuges to bo provided by the local autho- 
rities. 

8. The conveyance of such cases in hackney carriages should be 
everywhere prohibited under a penalty, the same to be strictly 
enforced against offenders. 

9. Carriages for the conveyance of such cases must be provided 
by the local authorities. 

10. Disinfecting apparatus for clothes and bedding must likewise 
be provided by local authorities. 

11. We urgently need a well-considered Act, which shall facilitate 
the acquisition of low house property, and shall empower the govern- 
ment to grant loans on easy terms, on the security of the new build- 
ings, to those who shall undertake to provide wholesome dwellings 
for the labouring population, 

12. The supply of gas and water should be taken out of the 
hands of private companies,, and entrusted to public and responsible 
bodies, in the interest of the consumer. 

13. It should be made lawTul for Boards of Guardians to apply a 
portion of the rates to the providing of convalescent accommodation 
for those who require, but cannot procure it, 
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14. A strict, government inspection should be made during the 
progress of all works for the execution of which the government 
sanctions the borrowing of money, and before instalments are sanc- 
tioned, the inspector’s reports and certificates being published.* 
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This Department considers the various questions relating to the Public Health ; 
it collects statistical evidence of the relative healthiiie.ss of cliflTci'ent localities, 
of different industrial occupations, and generally of the influence of external 
circumstances in the production of health or disease; it discusses improve- 
ments in house construction (more especially as to the dwellings of the labouring 
classes), in drainage, warming, ventilation; public iiath.s and washhouses; 
adulteration of food, and its effects ; recreation and amuse incnt ; the functions 
of Government in relation to public health ; the legislative and administrative 
machinery expedient for its preservation ; sanitary police, quarantine, &c. ; 
poverty in relation to disease ; and the effeet*< of uii healthiness on the property 
of places and nations. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDING^. 

The following special questions were discussed in the Depart- 
ment 

1 , — <<How far arc Smoke and the Products of Combustion arising 
from various manufacturing processes injurious to Health? 
What measures ought to be taken to prevent the Contamina- 
tion of the Atmosphere from such cauises ?” 


* The substance only of this paper was communicated to the Health Section 
at Manchester ; and the completion of it amid constant interruptions has been a 
work of much labour. For the extreme indulgence shewn to me by the Editor, I 
am very thankful ; and to the members of the Association, I am bound to cxpres.s 
my sincere regret that I have occasioned so long a delay in the publication of the 
Trafuactiifn^.^A. P. S. 
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Summarif of Proceedings. 


How can the Pollution of Bivers^ by the refuse and sewage 
of towns, be best prevented ?” 

What legislative or other measures should be employed mote 
effectually to prevent the Adulteration of Pood 


In addition to the papers printed in the foregoing pages, the fol- 
lowing were read in the Department : — 

“ On the Smoke Nuisance/' By Peter Spence. 

“ Ditto.” By W. Handsel Griffiths. 

“Sewage Utilisation, Avith especial reference to Towns in the 
Valley of the IrAvell.” By John Newton, C.E. 

“ The Pollution of Kivers.” By Thomas Ilawksloy, M.D. 

“Ditto.” By S. Clement Trapp, C.E, 

“ On Casualties arising from some Boiler Explosions,” By 
William Fairbaini, LL.D., F.R.S. 

“ The cause of the high rate of Mortality in Liverpool.” By 
Robert Martin, M.D. 

“ On the recent Epidemic of Typhus in Aberdeen ; its probable 
causes and cost.” By R. Beveridge, M.D, 

“ On Cholera in East London.” By W. P. Bain, M.D. 

“ Destruction of Life by Overwork.” By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 

“ On Workhouse Hospital Nurses.” By George Greaves. 

“ On the Evils arising from the Midden System of Lancashire,” 
By Robert Martin, M.D. 

“Ou the Mortality of Women in Childbirth.” By James 
Edmonds, M.D. 

“ On the Condition of Pauper Idiots in England and Wales.” By 
P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 

“On the Water Supply of Manchester.” By J, F. Bateman, 
C.E., F.R.S. 


, THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 

Homo far are Smoke and the Products of Combustion arising 
from various Manufacturing Processes injurious to Health? 
What measures ought to he taken to prevent the Contamination 
of the Atmosphere from such causes 1 

In addition to the papers read by Dr. Angus Smith and Dr. Grace 
Calvert, which Avill be found at pp. 4^9-440, papers on this ques- 
tion were contributed by Mi’. Peter Spence, F.G.S., and Mr. W. 
Handsel Griffiths. 

Mr. Spence argued that no mischief arises from the ordinary 
A'isible black smoke, which is the result of imperfect combustion, and 
is pure carbon, but great mischief from the invisible gases generated 
by complete combustion. He quoted the death-rates of Livei^ool, 
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Manchester, Salford, and Sheffield in support of his view that black 
smoke is healthy rather than otherwise. He advocated the erection 
in every manufacturing town of a chimney 750 or l,OQ&^^t high, 
to which ail the smoke made in the town should be conducted, and 
by which it should be conveyed to an altitude where it would disperse 
harmlessly. 

Mr. GaiFPiTHS expressed an opinion, as the result of certain ex- 
periments, that wire gauze prevents the passage of smoke and of 
noxious gases, and therefore recommended that diaphragms of this 
material should be placed on the tops of chimneys of manufactories 
and private houses. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Freeland : I will not attempt to enter into any disquisition on the .nature 
and component parts of smoke, but if, as Mr. Spence maintains, injurious gases 
result from the perfect combustion of smoke, that evil may be dealt with when 
it arises, and science will no doubt devise means for getting rid of it. There are 
three points to be considered in connection with the consumption of smoke — 
1. Is it possible to consume smoke? 2. Is it desirable to consume it ? 3. If the 
consumption of smoko be possible and desirable, what are the best legislative 
means for enforcing it ? As regards the possibility of consuming it, I may refer 
to the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
consider the question in 1840 : — “ It appears,” say the committee, from the whole 
of the evidence of scientific and practical men, including master manufacturers, 
that smoke, which is the result of imperfect combustion, may in all cases be 
much diminished, if not entirely prevented.** Having inspected some years since 
in Manchester and Birmingham a variety of appliances for effecting the con- 
sumption of smoke, I can venture to say that, so far as my experience went, 
smoke may be easily got rid of in furnaces in more ways than one. As regards 
the desirability of getting rid of smoke, we need hardly, I think, argue that 
question at the present day, but may assume that its effect on health and spirits 
is injurious. On the ground of economy, also, it seems to be desirable to 
get rid of smoke, since the committee before referred to report *‘that the 
admission of atmospheric air, under proper regulations, into the furnaces, is 
productive of saving in fuel, by causing the particles of carbon, which would 
otherwise rise in smoke and be wasted, to ignite and thereby to increase the heat 
in the boiler.” As regards the consumption of smoke in steam- vessels, the com- 
mittee report “ that no doubt existed in the opinions of those examined that the 
prevention of smoke could be accomplished in all steam-vessels.** As regards 
the consumption of smoko in private houses they say further, “ that they have 
received the most gratifying assurance of the confident hope entertained by several 
of the highest scientific authorities examined by them, that the same black smoke 
proceeding from fires in private dwellings, and all otlier places, may eventually 
be entirely prevented, either by the adoption of stoves and grates formed for a 
perfect combustion of the common bituminous coal, or by the use of coke, or of 
anthracite; but they are of opinion that the present state of knowledge on that 
subject is not such as to justify any legislative interference with these smaller 
Arcs. If, then, the consumption of smoke in furnaces be possible and desirable, 
the question remains, “ What are the best legislative means for enforcing it ?** 
Though appliances for consuming smoke, and an effectife Smoke Act exist at 
Manchester, the Act has not been carried out; and why? Because the magis- 
trates who have to impose the fines are very often themselves offenders. A 
system resting on the infliction of very heavy fines would defeat itself, and it 
seems to me that the best plan is to proceed by a system of small fines regularly 
levied, coupled with the publication of the names of offenders in local journals, 
and supplemented by the appointment of a govei:nmcnt inspector to see that 
local authorities do their duty. 

Mr. Holland said that smoke was prevented> and therefore could be ; it was 
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prevented in London by tlie imposition of penalties, which were cumulative t«>r 
successive offences — what was accomplished by one man being the standard for 
his neighbour. It was. nonsense to say that men’s self-interest would accomplish 
all that was desirable, seeing that manufacturers had been content to burn 10 lbs. 
of coal per horse-power per hour to do what is accomplished in Cornwall with 
2 lbs. of coal. In these matters practical men were dunces. He could hardly 
bring himself to believe that Mr. Spence’s paper had been prepared in earnest ; 
it must have been read to provoke debate. Soot was very far from pure carbon ; 
and the suggestion that all smoke should be carried away in a shaft to an emi- 
nence was about the wildest that could have been made. There was no engineer- 
ing difficulty about it ; but it would be far better not to make the smoke than to 
do so much to get rid of it. Mr. Fairbairn had made one furnace consume the 
smoke of another, thus showing that smoke could be prevented by a good stoker* 
The comparison of different towns Mr. Spence had made was fallacious, because 
circuAtances had bdhn lost sight of which affected their health. Steam-engine 
smoke had been prevented, and therefore could be ; it was stupid not to prevent 
it ; and manufacturers consequently had no right io expose the public to injury. 

Mr. W. Fairbairn said that thirty years ago he had no hesitation in de- 
claring it was practicable to prevent smoke, and since that time his conviction 
had been confirmed by the practice of several large establishments. Under the 
Manchester Local Act, the support of which involved him in considerable odium, 
it was provided that if the inspector could .sec through the smoke emitted by a 
chimney it was “ parliamentary smoke,” and did not render the proprietor of a 
place liable to prosecution. But if smoke was to be prevented. It must be done 
in the furnace, and it was necessary that all engineers and stokers shoujd under- 
stand that.^ If a certain quantity of air were admitted into our furnaces we might 
have a nearly transparent atmosphere ; and this would be accompanied by a 
great saving of fuel. What, was wanted was enough oxygen to equal the carbon. 
An additional boiler would often enable a manufacturer to prevent smoke without 
difficulty,* and in Cornwall, where smoke was not made, and bad not been for 
fifty years, there were fifty per cent, more boilers in ])roportioii to the engines 
than there were in Lancashire. Why should not Lancashire, with so many 
engines, work on the same principle«, and save coal ? There was no mystery in 
the prevention of smoke. An Act of Parliament, stringently enforced, would 
soon get rid of it ; but little would be done by leaving the matter to individuals, 
and their appreciation of the economy of perfect combustion. The smoke from 
domestic fires could not be prevented with the present grates ; 1ml stoves con- 
structed on the same principle as furnaces would obviate smoke. Ho had wit- 
nessed the effects produced by smoko upon ve.getation, and had proved that they 
were injurious. For a distance of from ten to twenty miles round Manchester the 
trees looked like black skeletons. He trusted that Parliament would, at least, 
prohibit smoke from large steam-engine furnaces, and that the Act would be 
enforced stringently. 

The Hon. Arthur. Kinnaird, M.P., said that an Act of Parliament for the 
prevention of smoke had passed some years since, but unfortunately the clause 
providing a penalty had been struck out. 

Mr. Rumsey, of Cheltenham, reminded the section that other things besides 
smoke affected death-rates, which were always quoted in defence of a pet nuisance, 
and were totally inapplicable to the issue discussed by Mr. Spence. If black 
smoke were really beneficial, the logicaP conclusion would be, that the more 
furnaces emitted dense smoke the better it would be. 

Dr. MacadAm, concurring generally with Dr. A. Smith, dwelt on the difference 
between dense smoke, containing a large quantity of carbonaceous matter which 
the air had not power to carry away, and the diffusion of gases which came into 
play when the carbon was more perfectly consumed ; and, referring to the ques- 
tion of fire-grates versus stoves, mentioned the use of chimneys in ventilating 
rooms. 

Mr. Galloway offered the practical suggestion of lighting a fire at the top in 
order to prevent smoke. 

Mr. Godwin wanted to know nothing about the best means for the prevention 
of smoke ; it was an established fact that smoke could be economically consumed ; 
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Ihc thing was siM lied ami (lone with. The time had come for the outer world, 
that outside the maniifacturiug circle, to insist upon preventing smoke by Act of 
J^arliament. In Manchester, besides health, buildings were destroyed; instead 
of beauty there was everywhere a dulness most depressing to the spirits. Happi- 
ness was no small thing; the happiness of the inhabitants or^a town all their 
lives was no trivial matter ; and he had little doubt that an immense amount of 
misery was caused by smoke in Manchester and other towns. The material 
results of its prevalence were lamentable to the eye of a stranger. Magnificent 
warehouses, in respect of which Manchester stood almost alone, were destroyed 
in appearance in three or four years. The Assize Courts were suffering already, 
and it was lamentable to compare a statue put up weeks ago with one that had 
been up as many months. There was an Act which said that smoke was illegal 
here, but it had not been put in force, because those who ought to have seen it 
carried out imagined that they would suffer from its operation. What was 
therefore required was an authority which would enforce the law. 

Mr. Spence admitted that he was convinced smoke could be consumed ; but, he 
asked, Cm hono t Should we be in a worse or a better position ? He maintained 
the relevance of the comparisons he had made between different towns, asserting 
that their conditions wore similar. 

Mr. Fairbairn, referring to a .statement that had been made resi)ecting the 
quantities of coal per horse-power per hour that had been burned, said whereas 
it had been 12 lb to 141b, improvements made witliin the last fifteen or twenty 
years had reduced the average to 5 lb, and a great deal less smoke was made 
than formerly. In accepting these figures, it was necessary to remember the 
difference between indicated and actual horse-power. 

Mr. Holland said, notwithstanding this improvement, five times as much was 
burned as need be, and confirmed Mr. Godwin as to the reason why the existing 
law was not enforced. Whilst the Smoke Act was a dead letter, ^hat relating to 
alkali was the oppo.site, owing to the supervision exercised by Dr. A. Smith in 
Manchester, and by government officers in London. 

Mr. Watkin, of Birmingham, suggested that the difficulties of the question 
might be obviated largely l)y a re.-oit to water-]>o\ver, and referred in illustration 
to the Cornish pumping engines. 

Mr. CoLTHARD, of Black 1)11111, dcMTiln'd an ai»pliancc which fie had adopted 
to prevent smoke, and offered to show it.s working to any gentleman who would 
visit his establishment. It had been invented by a stoker ; it was .simple, and it 
might be fitted to any boiler at a cost of £0 or X7. 

Dr. Baylis, of Birkenhead, suggested that the ditticultics of the case might 
ultimately be mot by sii}»plyiiig power and heat in the shape of gas, and so pre- 
venting the waste incidental to individual production. • 

Mr. Rendle pointed out the want of proper ventilation that ensued from a 
smoky atmosphere. 

Dr. F. Grace Calvert replied, contending that, as several classes of works 
were carried on without the production of smoke, such as puddling furnaces and 
mills, the question of possibility was settled, and confidently denying the assump- 
tion of Mr. Spence, that it was pure carbon which floated in the atmosphcK*. 
It contained a large quantity of h>'dro-carbon and the products of the distilla- 
tion of coal tar; and it was these carbonaceous matters which were so dele- 
terious. 

Dr. A. Smitu also spoke brieliy in reply, justifying himself from discussing 
any of the twelve dozen plans for preventing smoke on the ground that such 
discussions were inconvenient, when sustained by interested parties. His posi- 
tion had not been controverted, except in the paper of Mr. i?pence, whose general 
views had previously been published in a pamphlet, and who had failed to esta- 
blish the chemical propositions which were essential to his case. 

The President ciuoted the evidence of Mr. Faraday before the Parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Faraday said that there was no difficulty, as a natural effect, 
in obtaining perfect combustion of smoke. Imperfect combustion, or the ulti- 
mate production of smoke, in all cases depended upon convenience' or ignorance. 
In large fires it depended more upon ignorance than convenience) and if a manu-* 
facturer were obliged to burn his own smoke he would, in a short time, be able 
to do Bo without any pecuniary loss. 
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THE POLLUTION OF KITERS. 

How can the Pollution of Rivers hy the Refuse and Setvage <>/ 
• Towns he best Prevented? 

In addition to (he paper hy Dr. Ma(‘adain, printed at j). 44. >, 
papers were read on this question hy iVIr. Newtojj, IVrr. Trapj*, 
and Dr. llnwksley. 

Mr. John Newton, C.E., in his paper on Sewage TJtilisation 
with especial reference to Towns in the Valley of the Irwcll,” pointed 
out that the various methods for utilising sew’age might be classe<l 
und^ two heads — 1st. Such as aim at separating tlie solid from the 
liquid matters, the solids being dried or mixed w ith other material, 
and converted into a portable manure. 2nd. Such as apply the 
sewage to the soil in a liquid state. The first had had many trials, 
and had always failed, as l-7th only of the nominal ingredients 
ordinarily' exist in suspension, the remaining 0-7ths being in solu- 
tion \ the solid manure, obtained at enormous cost; was consequently 
not worth more than 2^. a ton. The second system had been 
most successful, of which three examples were given. At Edin- 
burgh the ‘Craigentinny meadows of 400 acres had been for a long 
time irrigated with the sewage of the city, with the effect of raising 
the annual value from £5 to £25 per acre. What little nuisance 
might be created arose from the open can iers in w'hich the sewage 
was conveyed. At Croydon the authorities had leased 250 acres of 
grass land at £4 per acre for irrigation by the town sewage. The 
quantity of ^sewage diluted with rain water usually applied was 
estimated at 6,000 to 6,500 tons per acre, the population being 
16,000. A portion of tlie land consisted of Italian lye gi'ass, and the 
remainder of old meadow’ grass. Four cuttings at least wti’o taken 
between April and October, yielding in the case of the rye grass from 
30 ,to 35 tons jjer acre, estirnaled at from £25 to £30. No iiuisaiice 
whatever was created, the soil acting as a deodorant. Important 
experiments had been made at Rugby by the Royal Commission on 
sewage. Tw’^o fields were selected by the commissioners, and divided 
into four equal parts to receive varying quantities of sewage. The 
average yearly weight of grass produced during the years 1861, 
1862, and 1863, was ; — 

Tons. Cwt, 

Without sewage 9 6 per acre. 

With applications amounting to 2,575 tons . 22 5 „ . 

„ „ 5,203 ,, • 30 6 „ 

„ ,, 7,728 ,, • 32 ^ 8 ,, 

These experiments proved that the liquid sewage of Rugby was 
worth upon grass land 7-8ths of a penny per ton where 3,000 tons 
are annually supplied per acre, 6-8ths of a penny with 6,000, and 
nearly one-halfpenuy per ton when applied at the rate of 9,000 tons per 
acre. In 1864 no sewage was applied to any of the land with this 
result; the hitherto unsewaged land produced grass worth £1 12s. 2d. 
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l)(T acre ; the land irrigated during tli(3 three years with an average 
of’ 2,o75 tons j)er acre, produced £2 Ifi.v. 8d; that irrigated with 
5,200 produced £4 6s,; and that irrigated with 7,728 produced 
£4 25.; thus de monstrating that land was })ermaneutly improved by 
lit^uid sewage. No nuisance whatever had been caused at Rugby. 
Mr. Newton then proceeded to apply these facts to the valley of the 
Irvvell. He esiimated its drainage area at 190,000 acres, its popula- 
tion at 1,000,()0(), and the sewage at 26,000,000 of gallons per day. 
At a halfpenny a ton, this would be worth £87,000 a year, which 
was now wasted by the inhnhitants, who incurred the further loss 
indicted by a liigh poor-rate and a liigh death-rate. Conduits might 
be constructed along the valley through which the sewage frorri^ach 
town and village would be conveyed by gravitation to a point near 
the Irwell, several miles below Manchester; there the sewage would 
be lifted 50 feet and forced through an arterial system of iron pipes 
on to Chat Moss, Bisley Moss, and other lands situated between six 
and fourteen miles west of Manchester. Land might be obtained 
there to the extent of 12,000 acres, one-half of which now lay 
waste, but might ii' thoroughly drained become as productive as the 
Craigentinny meadows. The cost, exclusive of land, hut including 
all other expenses, would not exceed £400,000, aud the annual 
working expenses £10,000. The value of the sewage had been 
stated before at £87,000 annually, 

Mr, S. Clement Tuapp, C.E., iirhis paper on the ‘‘ Pollution of 
Rivers,” after some g(‘ncral ohisei xVitions on tlio connexion between 
dirt, disease, and crime, observed that although it was questionable 
whether the transfer of a iniisaucc fr<)m our towns to our streams was 
a step in the right direction, th(*r<* could he no doubt that, in a sani- 
tary point of view, great benefits had accrued to tlie towns. Might 
not those benefits, however, iTave been secured in another 'way ? 
Without constituting himsi‘lf a champion of the cesspool, he sub- 
mitted that if the same energies had been devoted to the improvement 
of that system as had been given to the water closets, our streams 
would have been more free from pollutioii. He a;flraittcd that the 
midden system, as it exists in Manchester, was an intolerable evil, 
and ought to he got rid of ; hut the substitution water closets 
would be as great a nuisance. No doubt if you contrast a water 
closet in good order with a badly constructed and neglected privy, 
the former has the advantage ; but a better contrived and more 
skilfully aud frequently cleansed cesspool would answer the purpose 
better and keep our streams pure. An inspection of the closets at a 
popular place of amusement, or at large railway stMtions, would afford 
evidence that the system is not one to introduce among the operative 
population. What was wanted in such towns as Manchester was a 
combination and improvomeut of both systems, together with other 
sanitary measures, one of the most important of which was a lai*gc 
extension of the aiivspace about and in the rear of buildings. He 
regretted that the Town Council of Manchester, in their proposed 
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new bye-laws, stipulated for ojily n liv(» feet passage between ili<' 
backs of rows of houses ; it should be nine feet at the least. JMr. 
Trapp advocated the positive prohibition by the legislature of (he 
pollution of rivers by sewag{‘, in which ca^e all that was fertilising 
would find its way to llie soil ; Avheiher iji a solid or liquid st; (e 
would depend on local circmnstauces. J3oth methods must be tri 'il 
till the best system had been discovered. In some places the change 
would be more costly than in others, and such places might possibly bi* 
assisted by a rate over the water-shed area of* the streams thus 
benefited. Bui at some cost or other liquid sewage might always be 
put upon the laud, and wherever the water-closet system exists ii- 
rigation should be compulsory. He could not agree with Mi. 
Hawksley’s assertion (in a recent report on the sewage of RoclidaU' ) 
that the use of sewage water applied in considerable quantities i'- 
productive of au intolerable stench equally oluioxious to eomfoi ( 
and health.'* He had been to Carlisle and could not there detect 
the slightest smell from the application of the sewage as carried oui 
by Mr. McDougall. The cost was the great bugbear ; and it was uo 
doubt difliciilt to persuade people that sahitarv rel#nn %vas a positi\e 
gain to the community ; vet such wa- tlu‘ ea-e. In a poor district 
within the borough of Maccleslield, comprising four streets, the relief 
paid to the inhabitants in 1848 amounted to £lo8 5.v. ; the bous(‘s 

were often untciiaiited and scarcely ever free from fever. This dis- 
trict was paved and sewered tit a cost of £1,541, and in 1858 the 
relief paid was £25 4a-. 9r/. ; the saving in tlie rates considerably 
more than paying the intmest on the outlay.* What would be the 
expenditure of £200, 000 to such a place as Manchester compared 
with the reduction of the death rate from its present higli figure to 23 
per 1,000 ? A public rate of less than three-half-pence in the pound 
yearly, on the present gross value of* the rateable property in Man- 
chester and Salford, would extinguish the debt in thirty years, ereii 
ff no income were derivable from the proper disposal of thd sewage* 
But unwiying ratepayers were hard to convince, and it would bO 
well if the necessary sanitary works were made compulsory on local 
authorities, the permissive system having been tried long enough and 
having failed. ^ 

Dr. Thomas Hawksley read a paper, on ‘‘River Pollution,^* 
of which the substance has been published (with other matter) in a 
pamphlet form.*]' The positions which Dr. Hawksley endeavonred 
to establish, were the.se : — 1. That the refuse organic matter cast free in 
the communities of mankind, and particularly in our great metropolis, 
is of immense amount — that it is of great value jirhen properly 


* For the results atteudlDg Sanitary Improvements in the town of 
iee “ Sanitary Measures in a Proviacial Town, and their Results.'^ By John 
May, of Macclesfield. Tranmetions^ 1857, p. 403. 

t Matter^ its ministt'y to life in health and disease; and jBiaHh^ as thenaittral 
link between erganie and inorganio matter. By THOMAS HAWKSLBV, M.Bt 
London : Churchill & Sons. 
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trc'ated and applied — that it is a source of great, varied, and increati- 
ing evil to the }»iibJic health if mismanaged and ill-applied — as well 
us a serious drain on our resources, and the food of the people. 
2. That the present mode of dealing with it fails to utilise it ; but, 
on the other hand, so misapplies it, that it has become a source of 
considerable pollution to our breathing air, and oiir drinking water, 
entailing the grnvest consequences on the health and welfare of the 
mental and bodily state of the population, specially on that of the 
humbler classes, lowering tlie standard of vitality and of mental aud 
pliysical vigour, causing much general disease, and tli^ spread in a 
very rapid and fatal degree of epidemic diseases, especially of cholera, 
and fevers of a low type. 3, That the existing method of sewerage 
is essentially an error from the beginning, and is incapable ol‘ 
satisfactory improvement. 4. That the employment of dry earth 
Ibr absorbing, deodorizing, and utilizing the material in question, 
alfords a complete, salutary, and highly profitable method of accom- 
])lishing all the objects of the sewerage system. Dr. Hawksley 
maintained that the amount of earth required to carry out a system 
of dry earth closets for the whole of London would be. under 
1,000,000 tons per annum; that this amount would be readily 
obtained from agriculturists, who would send their soil by rail to 
depots in London, and receive it hack in the same ^vay, enriched 
]>y refuse oi'gjuiic matter. By dividing the population (say 3,000,000) 
of London, averaging six per.sons and two closets to a house, 
into 500 sections, and each section into 10 sub-sections, each of the 
latter taking the Ccare of 200 closets, and liaving a man and a boy, a 
waggon and a pair of hor.ses, the work would be done in the following 
manner : — The waggon would start in the morning (from one of the 
depots) witli a load of eartli suHicient for the two days’ consumption 
of 100 closets, this would equal in weight one ion and twelve cwt., 
and would be contained in 100 pails, the earth in each being equal 
to thirty-six pounds. The man and boy Avould deposit two of these 
at each house, and take away la return two other pails, pla^d over 
night in readmess, and which*would contain the refuse oi two closets 
for the two preceding days. The following day the same process 
would be gone through for the other 100 closets, or fffty houses in 
the sub-section, and so on ; thus the mauageraent would be complete 
in each sub-section from year to year. Dr. Hawksley entered into 
elaborate calculations as to the cost of such a system and the receipt 
to be derived from it, and niaiutaiued that on the lowest estimate the 
balance of profit, after defraying every expense and paying the in- 
habitants 3s. 6d. a head per annum, would amount to £182,000 per 
annum. He contrasted this with the much smaller profit likely to 
be realised from the irrigation system, which, moreover, left un- 
redressed the crying evils of polluted air and water. The drains 
and sewers, an enormous laboratory of pestiferous gas, and the 
deadly adulterators of our water, must, under an irrigative system, 
remain as they are, the chief cause of those asymotic diseases to 
which the preventable half of our mortality is due. 
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DISCUSSION* 

Lord Robert Monta(uj, M.P. I coiiBidor that this quostion really li( s at the 
root of the ^\holo matter of sanitary reform ; there is nothing which desci ves the 
name of sanitary legislation unless it provides for the purification of rivei s. AVc 
have a common law right to pure water as much as to pure air ; and impure 
water is as much, or perhapsi more injuvious*to the constitution of man tiian im- 
pure aii\ I propose to (leal entirely with the ipiestion as it has been 'nought 
before ns by the papers just read, and in doing so, 1 must confess I feel a con- 
siderable amount of diflklence, because my Iriciul Mr. Rawlinson, the < ioverii- 
ment enginei'r, is present. He knows more about this subject than any man 
living. He was on the commission opened in 1805 to investigate this quc'^tion, 
and 1 earnestly hope that before we separate, ho will give us a little of the knoA - 
ledgc he acquired on that commission. I am sorry Dr. Macadam, in tin* first 
paper, did not apply the groat ability which he showed in that paper to the wliole 
of the quest'on. He seems to have regarded it from one point of view, insiead of 
all the points in which it would have b(*en adxi^-able to consider it. He s<‘om('d 
to think we ought to consider the injuries resulting from impurities of air. That 
is a question which lias bc'en dealt with in the House of Commons )>efoi“o 
now, and pretty wtdl disposed of. The battle we have to fight now, i.s that 
which relates to impurity of wuttn*. It was on that ground he spoke of tlic eases 
which pscape from the putrefaction of sewage, and for that reason he said he 
considered sewage worse than manufactures and mines; liecanse pollution from 
the latter did not lend to putuTy and (ivolve puses, wliilc scw'ago did. If w’o arc 
to consider the injur y done to air*, that may be a true view to take, but if w’c arc 
to consider the injury to w’ater. I think it i.s a false view. With regard, first, to 
mines, he said he doubted whether we could adopt any mtmns for the removal of 
the difficulty ; 1 think he has made a slight mistake there. The means in many 
cases — I will not say in all — are very simple and very efficient. Take the case 
of lead ore. All the lead is not dissolved, it is not in solution, it is in suspension. 
If, therefore, you put it into running water, it mtty be carried down the stream, 
but if it rests, the very weight of the small particles of ore will cany them to 
the bottom. The proprietors have found out a plan for their own gain. They 
dig pits and let the water run into them. The ore will then subiide, and !n a 
few days the whole bottom is covered many feet in deptfi with lead ore, which 
can be extracted with much greater case than from the mines themselwes. The 
owners of coal mines have found it to their advantage to dig pits, and let veiy 
small particles of coal, which were being carried away by the river, be deposited, 
and out of that deposit they make a fuel or substance for lighting fires. About 
the only^nstance of a mine where the substance is in solution and not in sus- 
pension, is tfiat of a copper mine. The copper is dissolved, and therefore to allow 
the water to rest, will not necessarily make the copper subside to the bottom. 
But at the consols mine in Cornwall, U was discovered that the loss of copper 
was enormous, in conseciuencc of w'hat the water took away. The company 
therefore dug a pit, and into that pit threw old cart wheels, horse-shoes, nails, 
old barrels, and all the old iron they could get. When iron is put into water 
that contains copper, the iron is dissolved and the copper is deposited. And 
therefore after the lapse of a few days, the whole of their pit was covered some 
inches in depth with small particles of the purest copper. The amount realised 
by the company, I understand, is £500 a-year, and the pit did not cost one-fifth of 
the sum ; this being clearly to their profit. In the case of tin works, there may 
be perhaps a little more difficulty. In tin works they have to wash the plates of iron 
with vitriol before they can apply.the tin, and the vitriol with which they wash 
the tin is allowed to flow into the river and .pollute it. But here it is easy to 
prevent it, because if you dig a pit, and fill it with ashes or cinderc, and allow it 
to run into this, the whole of the vitriol is separated from the water, ami pure 
water runs into the river. In that case it costs nothing to the owner ofxhe tin 
works, because the ashes of the coal he uses will answer the purpose. I think 
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1 have shown that in a certain number of mines it is very easy, and that in a 
^^reiit number it is a s-ource of gain to the owner, to separate matters which pollute 
the river from the refuse, before turning it into the river. Is it as easy in regard 
to manufaclures ? If it were not, the case of manufactures would stagger us, 
because the interests involved ^re enormous*. Look at the manufactures of Mau- 
chest(ir, how valuable they are, what a source of wealth to the country. And 
anything which wouM interfere with that wealth and with the productions which 
are h(;re made — I will not say shoul(l*not be undertaken, but should be deeply 
considered before it is undertaken. But even in that case, the lives of men are 
of more value than I lie wealth produced in Manchester, and compulsory legisla- 
tion should take jdatM*. But we hardly need compulsory legislation in many in- 
stances. Take the case of gas works; that is a very good sample. Many years ago 
the gas liquor was turned into the rivers, and the nuisance was intolerable. A 
compulsory Act, la 3 djig a very heavy penalty, I think £200 on conviction and £50 
u day for every day it w as continued, on any gas company turning the liquor into the 
rivers was passed, and means have been discovered for making use of the gas liquor. 
It was thought to 1)C a case of hardship, and the gas owners opposed the bill *, but 
nevertheless, it was cfirricd. Did the gas owners lose by that compulsory legis- 
lation ? By no means. They found it out to be a gain, that gas liquor, instead 
of being turned into the rivers, is utilised, and the substance produced has be- 
come an article of commerce, a source of gain to the gas companies manufacturing 
it. Let us take the case of bleaching works. Formerly chloride of lime alone 
was used for bleaching. Yesterday I visited some bleaching works in the vicinity 
of Manchester, and made inquiry into the process. The foreman, a very intelligent 
man, explained to me that formerly they used chloride of lime, but now, he said, 
“ we always got chloride in water — wc call it all the same, but there is no lime 
in it ; that we found to be both cheaper and more successful in the bleaching 
operatiops.” What is the result of that ? When cliloi ide of lime was used, the 
lime used to get into the river with a great deal of chloride, now they use 
chlorine alone in water, and, therefore, there is no lime to escape to pollute 
the water. You may think that some of the chlorine escapes, but in these works 
they do not let it, because when the chlorine has run off from the substance 
being bleached, it ia run into a well and a little more chlorine added, and it is 
utilised for another operation ; therefore,^in the case of bleach works, it is not 
necessary to pollute the river at all. 1 went to some dye works, and found that 
' indigo dye seemed to be more commonly used than any other dye. I asked; do 
you let any indigo run into the river ? I was told that some of it was lost, but 
very little* I asked, what plan do you pursue so as not to lose it ? The man 
who was explaining it to me said, they put the indigo into a vat and mixed it 
with copperas and sulphuric acid in order to fix it, tho substance to be dyed 
* was put into it, and abstracted a certain quantity of indigo ; they merely •dded a 
little more copperas and sulphuric iicid, and used it a second time, and so on 
through six vats ; so that by the very desire for gain, the amount of indigo 
which runs into the river has been diminished. I have no doubt that if every 
manufacturer and owner of dye works pursued the same course the river would 
not be polluted. Here again, the stoppage of pollution of the river is no injary 
to the dyer, but saves the indigo. Allusion was piade to paper manufactures in 
Dr. Macadam’s paper ; in that case there are four distinct refuses. The first, 
the third, and the fourth, are excellent manures, and, therefore, it would be much 
more beneficial to the paper manufacturer to sell them to the farmer as manures, 
than to let them run into the rivoi\ Thw might be a source of gain, therefore we 
will put them out of the question. The second refuse arises from this : the 
substance, esparto grass, or rags, as the case may be, when cleaned has to be put 
into a strong solution of alkali, and the alkali has then to be washed out of the 
rags. According to the present system they turn into the river tho whole of the 
strong alkali. The paper maker has contended that such a quantity of water was 
required to wash the substance free of alkali that he must pollute the river ; 
but the^paper maker has found out that he need not lose all this alkali ; it is 
valuable to him, it may be used again. It is a source of gain if be does not let it 
run into the river; he turns a small amount, of water on to the rags, or the 
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esparto grass, and by this means washes out from bo to 05 per cent, of a i kali; he 
lets that run into a cask niul can use it again, so that it is saved by him and the 
river is treed from it. You hu\e five per cent, roinainiiig, but in a river of 
moderate size the eflect would not 1)0 pi icci\od ; therefore, in the cumi of the 
paper maker, it has been acknowledged, that in one of the most difficult matters 
lo deal with, it may be made a Minn e of gain amT nut injury to the maiuifaelurer 
to be compelled not to jiollute the river. I think that Dr. Macadan. asserted 
that the only plan to jmrsiie would be togi^ up sonic ri\ ers to theinani iacturing 
interests, but can you conceive such ])artial anil unjiist legislation bein *: carrieil 
out, and imagine that it would be benelicial ? I think tiiat Dr. Macao im will 
agree that we ctuild not consider that ]ioint further. 1 ])ass to the <iiicstioii 
ot sewage. 1 believe that there is only one means of freeing rivers fru'u that 
pollution, ^^’e tried one element tirsi — we tried to put it into the air, hut that 
did not do; w’c tried another element— watcT, and found that would ii'd do; 
and WT must try another — jnn it lUi the land, and that will do. Dr. jMaiudam 
seemed partially to allow that the experiineiits with regard to sewage w^ei’c 
successtiil, and that all sewage might ha\e lo be put on land instead of water: 
but tberc was still some lianlveiiiig feeling in bis mind, and he could not help 
pointing out a few injurious issius which might result from such a process. He 
reminded us that the air over the Craigentiniiy meadows w’as very foul. Doubt- 
less persons might assume that whciexcr sewage was utilised, the air would be 
foul. Now that 1 deny. It is not a proper or logical conclusion, and 1 know it 
is not always so. I have been at Croydon in the month of July, when sewage is 
more or less worse than in any other month, and the sewage ran at my feet, and 
I could not detect it ; and although it had run over the whole field half an hour 
belore, there was no nuisance. Mr. Hawlinson utilised sewage at Worthing, 
but it is not a nuisance there — it is a great source of gain, and nobody has said 
that it produces disease there. But I know— from my own experience twenty 
years ago— I know that it does not cause a nuisance. I once possessed a farm in 
Ireland, and the utilisation of sewage had hardly been mooted at that time. It 
occurred to me to .<;ce if it could be done, and I built cesspools, and utilised 
sewage about my house, and farm and garden near to my bouse, and no person 
knew w hat I was doing* It wa.s no nuisance to me or anybody else in the bouse 
or vicinity. Therefore 1 can^in&w'er fo^; it that the utilisation of sewage does not 
cause the slightest injury. The air i.M foul over the Craigentinny meadows Iw- 
cau&e they utilise the sewage in such an abominable manner ; not through pipes*, 
but they have ditches, and the foul sew age collects on the sides of these ditches 
and pollutes the air. That is one reason why it is foul. Another reason is that 
they have the sewage of a large part of the city run into much too small an area. 
The consequence is that the foul matters, instead of lieing dissolved, remain 
there, and the filthy water runs off. h should be astonished if the air was not 
polluted. The Edinburgh people might make more money by extending their 
area. Dr. Macadam .said water retained impurities, though transmitted througli 
soil. Doiibilfcss, if you put too much sewage and too little land, that is the case. 
But why is it that land purifies water tiom sewage, so that it fertilises the land 't 
Tliat it docs so we have, proved at Croydon. The people had to pay £24,000 
in litigation, and Vice-Chamcellor Wood gave judgment that they must put 
the sewage on the land. They have utilised it; the water runs through the 
ground and is purified. I have stood on the river, and seen that the water is 
pure and full of fish. How is this ? Professor Way, the greaD chemist, was the 
first to make this discovery, and a most extraordinary discovery it is, and has 
made a sort of revolution in chemical science. The aluminium or clay in the 
earth has a sort of affinity with these matters containing ammonia. They seize 
upon it and take it out of the earth ; but it Is a limited power, and if you take 
too much you will give an over dose. If you extend your area you will find that 
the soil docs separate the sewage from the sewage water. At Worthing, Mr. 
Rawlinson uses the same water three times over. It is poured on the top bed, 
and then collected and used through a second and third, so that it is cenain to be 
purified before it runs into the river. So strong is the affinity of the clay, that 
sewage water is more purified by running through a clayey soil than by sinking 
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four refit throii^>h a gr.ivel soil. The profits by utilisation on farms have been so 
onoriiious that farmei*. have refused to believe it. In one instance .£53 an acre 
was cleared by m(*ans of the use of sewage. That was an exceptional instance ; 
but^ the coiumis^^ion have stated that they see no reason why an approach to 
£15 an acre should not ]>e cleared in every instance. I will not enlarge upon 
that point any louger. Mr. Newton alluded to the Croydon sewage, and allowed 
that I he facts were iii.irvel Ions. The Croydon sewage is much weaker, because 
the water supply is so large. They put it at 40 gallons per head a day. 
But what makes it so great is the large number of springs. A.nd if the results 
tliere are bo great, what will they be from richer and more powerful sewage. 

1 think that dispo.sos ol' the question of the purification of rivers fiom sewage. 1 
will now allude to llii' paper of Dr. TIawksley, who aldy enlarged on the evils of 
allowing sewage to run into rivers. lie said Mr. Monle recommended earth 
chi.«cts, and ended In saying that if this were adopted the Thames would be 
cnr(‘(l. Let us consider the ease of London for a moment. Where is all the 
soil needed by this |)lan to come trom ? There arc throe millions of persons in 
London. Mr. Bateman, the engineer, t(»ld me that to supi>ly Loudon with the 
necessary earth every year, would rc<|uire 400 acres (»f ground, six feet deep, 
fi'his would have to be brought into London by carts, and the substance, when 
used, would have to be taken out of London in the same way. Consider the hun- 
dreds of thousands of carts which would be going through London with the soil. 
Every one about town, from ten or eleven to five o’clock, knows what a block 
there is in the city ; but if you were to add the thousands of carts with this 
stinking material, how are you to get through London at all ? There is another 
point. Mr. Moiile endeavours to get over this difficulty by showing that the 
soil could be dried and used again. Where are you to dry the soil ? Would 
any dhe like to dry it in their own house? Then, again, there is the enormous 
expense. Consider what the expense in Manchester alone is for half that opera- 
tion. It costs them £20,000 to empty the cesspools out of Manchester ; and in 
London, what will carting it both ways cost ? Then there is the further difficulty 
of attending to these closets. It is all very ivell to take a model hou?e here and 
there, where the greatest attention is paid to thcj^e earth closets, and whore every- 
thing is done with the nicety of a chemical experiment ; but wlien you put it into 
the hands of servants, who don’t rare one way or another, I ask what house 
would not be polluted ? We come now to the last point, for the chairman has 
given me leave to move a resolution in favour of compulsory legislation to purity 
rivers. I think I have shown that instead of this ludlution being necessary, if 
persons only knew their interests corporations of towns wonld utilise the 
sewage, and make it a source of gain, manufaclurcrs wonld retain the refuse 
from their works, and miners would retain the ore and use if, instead of polluting 
the rivera. But 1 have shown )oii, in one case, that the gas owners did not 
learn their interests until they were obliged to do it. Yon could not prove the 
matter; no demonstration was strong enough; it was only whtMi legislation 
stepped in and said, “Yon shall not ])ollute the rivers,” that tlio/found out the 
source of gain. It is not the first time compulsory legislation has been restn'tod 
to under the Health Act of ltS t8. A certificate would cause the removal of any 
business which was a nuisance, from London or any other town, and no com- 
pensation was given. Again, under the Model Lodgings Act, even a justice of the 
})eace might order the discontiimaiice of a business wliich was considered a 
nuisance. There was compulsory legislation. Take the Land Drainage Act, 
which enacted that any person who allowe<l filthy water, the workings of manu- 
factures or mines, to flow into a water-course, was guMty of a misdemeanour, and 
liable to be fined in a heavy penalty. The same was extended to Ireland. ^ The 
Fisheries* Act contains stringent clauses forl>iddiiig the pollution of rivers, 
because it kills the fish. And are you to have com]>ul8ory clauses for that 
purpose, and not ask for them because it kills men ? The Nuisances* Removal 
Act imposes a penalty of £200, These are general Acts *, but you will find that 
the corftorations of towns have put such clatises into their bills-— Cheltenham, 
Manchester, the Metropolitan Building Act, the Mersey and Irwell Act. I 
understand that the Salford people got a clause inserted which permitted them 
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to allow sewage to run into tlie river ; but the Bridgewater trustees very cU verly 
inserted another clause^ that if any general Act should pass, this local Act should 
not take effect. That was very far-sighted, and 1 hope we shall have a general 
Act for the sake of Salford. There is but one word more to say. ^ Dr. Macadam 
alluded to a very large subject. He said, You cannot stop this pollution of 
rivers except you put local boards under one general board*— over one. water- 
shed.*’ The water-shed is the basin which is drained into a certain river, and, 
therefore, you cannot by any means stop the pollution of rivers except^by a 
general body, ^yhich. would govern the whole water-shed. Take London as an 
example. The people of Reading did not mind how the river at London was 
polluted, and the people of Oxford did not care ; but the people of London did 
care, and if you have one general body in which Loudon is represented, as well as 
other towns, you will not have half legislation. In 1864 the House of Commons 
^d me the houour of giving me a committee tor consider this whole subject. We 
gave the matter great attention. Mr. Bright was one member, and we had Mr. 
Adderleyand Mr. Cowper, then at the head of the Board of*Health. The con- 
clusion we came to was this — tliat we must have water-shed boards to govern 
the whole water-shed ; and in that way alone can you prevent the pollution of 
rivers. Let the local boards of towns have full means of action ; but put one 
body representing llie nholo water-shed to govern them. In 1865 I introduoe<l 
a Bill into the Ploiise ; but it was not thought advisable to carry out that Bill. 
Sir George Grey was anxious that it should be further considered, and asked me 
to withdraw my Bill to establish water-shed boards, and j)romised that a com- 
mission should l)e appoluted ; and on that commission my friend Mr. Hawlinsoii 
serves. That commission knows the water-shed of the Thames, and their con- 
clusion has been that water-shed boards must be established for the government 
of the whole Thames. It was so urgent that Mr. Gibson, at the head df the 
Board of Trade, introduced the Thames Conservancy Bill, which establishes a 
board to govern the whole water-shed of the Thames ; and one clause, the third, 
I think, absolutely forbade the tiow of any sewage or impure liquid within the 
8j)ace of three years. Therefore, it has been carried out with regard to the 
Thames, and I hope to see it carried out in other water-sheds, and to see water- 
.shod boards governing every basin. I trust we shall have a compulsory clause 
to prevent the pollution of rivers, and I beg to move the following resolution 
“ That, while it is nccessaiy to remove, as speedily as possible, excreta and refuse 
from bouses, it is advisalde to procure compulsory legislation against the poUu- 
tion of rivers by the refuse or the sewage of towns.” 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B. ; I regret that the Government did not place Lord 
Robert Montagu upon the commission upon which I have the honour to serve. 
I am sure his services, his power of observation, liis disposition to w^ork, and the 
intelligence he brings to, bear upon this and all oilier questions, would have been 
of incalculable value to the Government. 1 will not go into the papers, but will 
content myself witli stating a few broad simple facts; We know that rivers are 
polluted to a fearful extent, and an outcry is raised' against them by persons of 
all classes, and I think there are some liiings attributed to pollution which it is 
just as well to clear away. All the evils which flesh is heir to, are supposed by 
some people to spring from rivers. Now I am not going to advocate the pollution 
of rivers, biit I am going to show that althougli a foul river is a nuisance, it i*? 
an advance in civilisation, and we must advance still further to do away with it. 
When you had pure rivers in this country, you had no sanitary regulations in 
your towns; you had the plague, sweating sickness, and the black death; sani- 
tary improvement has swept away that type of disease, and now we> have cholera, 
typhus fever, typhoid fever, and all the other forms of fever, and it is very 
natural, I must confess, to infer that polluted rivers have something to do with 
creating these diseases. I am speaking in tlie presence of medical men, and I 
am bound to tell you that the discharge of effete matter into running water is a very 
great improvement upon the ash midden the cesspits and cesspools crowding 
amongst your dwellings. This city of Manche.ster has been examined in detail 
by the late Dr. Southwood Smith, and my friend Mr, Holland, with the express 
desire to find out whether the most severe types of disease evicting the popula- 
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lion were attributable to the foul rivers ; they were bound to come to the contrary 
coneJusion; ther(*fore, although the rivers are very foul, they have to a 
certain degree not caused those evils which are laid to their charge. In 1869, 
when the Thames was so foul that Parliament sat with all its windows closed, 
the Registrar General knows that there was a low rate Of mortality that summer. 
But I am not going to advocate the pollution of rivers. They are pollnted and 
ol^trueCed by many causes. At present the riparian owner does whatever he 
thinks fit with the river frontage he owns. In Lancashire, Yorkshire, Gloucester- 
shire, South Wales, and in all other parts of England anj^Wales, any owner of 
a mine, any owner of manufactures, or, in fact, any riparian owner, uses the water 
and abuses it to, as he supposes, his own advantage and to the great disadvantage 
of all below him. -How are these rivers abused ? In this way ; water has a great 
newer of moving solids as well as fluids. I find that streams are made the tip 
for the refuse from the mills along their banks ; they never cart a pailful away, 
but throw it in wholesale, and the material settling on the bed of the stream, it 
is gradually raised. I have inspected bridges, which I was told a cart could 
have gone under when they were erected, but when I saw them a dog would have 
had difficulty in creeping lliroiigli. The bed of the stream is raised above the 
adjoining land, and large areas of land are siibmci;ged and made swamps. You 
have only to read the papers of the last two months to learn how crops have 
been destroyed, and villages rendered miserable by this outpouring and flow of 
water, the result of this throwing into the bed of the streams that which ought 
never to bo allowed to go tliero. * Lord Robert MK)ntagu has explained so 
clearly the process of several manufactures, that l^can have very little to add. 
I can only say that, in some preliminary inspections in Yorkshire*, we found that 
the manufacturers, without compulsory raeasuies, were doing many things 
which tend to the purification of their streams. The washings of wool, wh'ch 
used to pollute the rivers in the most obnoxious form, because the refuse became 
putrid, can be so treated as to take out the soaps and oils, and then the water 
that passes away is by no means so injurious. Leeds is the great centre of the 
cloth manufactures of Yorkshire, and there 1 learned what I did not know 
before, and what few of ns know, that Tieeds is not only that, but it tans more 
skins than any other town in the country— 2,700,000 per annum — and the refuse 
of this is now sent into the streams, becauho there is nothing to prohibit it. The 
bark is occasionally discharged in the same way. I found the readiest promises 
of assistance, and the greatest possible willingness to give information ; the only 
plea they have why they did not individually do what they ought to do is this"; 
they say “ What is the use of Jiiy going to the trouble and expense of-doing this 
for myself when those above me are doing the contrary ? Let Tarliament put 
us all into the same boat, let wise measures be drawn up, let the restrictions be 
as severe as possible, and let them be mhninistered ecpially and evenly for all 
parlies.” One of the manufacturers in Yorkshire said to me — I would rather 
have a pint of clean water than a gallon of dirty water, but I can get nothing 
now but the dirty water.” Now this gentleman had large •tanning works in 
Leeds and in the country, and he had tried how he could utilise the waste products 
of the fan yard. His first experiment had been a great failure : he had carried 
the refuse of the tan pit to the top of a field and laid it on the surface in an un- 
diluted state, and the consccpience was, the material burned the grass like tire. 
He subsequently diluted the tau refuse with a certain proportion of water, and 
tried irrigation, and we saw a crop upon his field this s\imraer which he said was 
three-fold better than that of any of his neighbours; he was “satisfied he could 
utilise every gallon of refuse, and not send anything into the stream as formerly, 
fi'hcsame may be done with bark, and when incorporated with another material 
it is a good manure. We have hoard that irrigation by sewage is obnoxious, and 
that in some instances it creates a grout nuisanco in the neighbourhood, and pro- 
duces disease. I know Dr. Macadam is a great and advanced sanitary reformer, 
and I am sure that if his paper is read rightly, you will find he does not say that 
because th^y have these smells at the Orai^ntinny meadows, you cannot irrigate 
without having such smells ; as ho descrij^d it, the experiment there is done 
upon a cross scale. At Worthing, as described by Lord Robert Montagu, the 
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sewage is brought on to the land and docs not pollute the air. It is made to pass 
through covered carriers with outlets into the field, and it sinks into the siil)aoil 
and all sense of smell is gone. AMth regard to the products, the first crop taken 
from the land at Croydon, produced upwards of twenty tons per acre ; but it is 
necessary to say that you cannot repeat that ; the first crop is always the best. 
In the case of Italian rye grass every crop lessens, until it becomes a question 
whether we should continue the growth of that plant, or break up the land ..nd 
have a root crop, and then begin wilh heavy crops again. There has been (<no 
d[rawback. The amount of crop from properly managed land is so enormous and 
rich that it will not b?“ar distant carriage or keeping, and requires to be consumed 
as quickly as possible, therefore, there must grow up with this utilisation of 
sewage, w^hat I may term a milk and butter manufacture ; for beyond all question 
the most profitable method of .utilising the grass, is to give it to milch cows and 
produce milk and butter from it. The charge has been brought that the miUc so 
produced was not so good, and the butter not so sweet. Lawes and Gilbert, who 
have investigated the matter thoroughly, say that the milk is as sweet if bot 
sweeter than other milk, and the butter as good, and will keep as long. I have 
no inclination to follow Dr. Hawksley in his advocacy of earth closets. I 
believe, in ksolatcd cases, where you cannot carry out a system of drain 
age, and perhaps for small tillages, they may be used with great advantage, 
I should bo very sorry to say one word which should disparage their use, 
and if they have not in them the elements of .success. Dr. Hawksley will not 
cause them to succeed. Bpt one difficulty was named )>y Lord Robert Montagu — 
the multiplicity of operations which must accompany iheir use. You know all 
the advantages of the present mode, but if you have other elements to bring in, 
and are to be dependent upon other means, 1 think that in great towns and cities 
you would hopelessly break down. All the west end of London has closets ; 
there arc no such things as cesspools. The dried ashes are stored in covered 
places and taken away through the day by men. But it is with very great diffi- 
culty that you can get them removed regularly, and there has grown up a system 
of bribery, ^\hich I am sorry to say I do not see any way to put down. These 
men ought to take them away gratuilon.sly, but 1 can never get them taken 
away except by fee ; and 1 am afiaid that if I had to w ait until they chose to 
take everything aw in , I should find my house iu a cm ions difficulty sometimes. 
Sewers and druiim and irrigation may l.e s.) arranged us not to cau.se a nuisance 
in poisoning the atmosphere, and to do the greatest amount of good with the 
least possible chance of injury. But the sewers and the drains and the arrange- 
ments must be far more j>erfect than we have been hitherto acquainted with. 
You must not Inive big squarc-ladfomed sewers, in which everything passing 
along leaves a sediment at tlie Imfctom to filter into the .^ubsoil. Towns must be 
sew’ered in such a manner tliat everything >)iall ])ass away as continuously as it 
is passed in. There lias been an olycction raised that sewage utilisation would 
break down in winter ; that you cannot continue it all the year round. That 
<iue8tion is clearly and practically answered at Croydon. There the sewage has 
been utilised for several years continuouslj, during frost and snow, and during 
the heat of suinmer. All you want is proper arrangements for putting it on the 
land. If tlie fir^t lU’ocess will not puiify it, they arrangements should be made 
lor raaldng it pass through more than once, until the last vestige of refuse con- 
tained iu the sew age i.s left behind. * In passing it through the land the water 
combines with something in the soil, and leaves the sewage on the surface. It 
has been said that you cannot utilise sew'agc on a clayey soil. Now experi- 
ments have shown that a heavy clay soil is better adapted for it than a gravel 
soil, and there are sewage farms in use on the dense London clay with tlie 
greatest success. It has lee i said that GO inches per acre must inevitably make 
a quag, but I have inquiied where we have this summer put more thtfn 120 
inches upon Worthing ground, and the man said « I could have done with twice 
proportion as I put quantity on the land I got weight 
off it. They have put the whole sewage of Worthing on some 25 acres of land, 
simply Mcause they had not got a larger area into proper condition : but they 
are making preparations for several^mileB. I sincerely hope that the question 
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will come out in some practical shape. You may rest satisfied that Parliament 
will not enact any compulsory mcavsures, which shall destroy trade, or be burden- 
some to the commimity ; but will only accept such recommendations as shall be 
capable of being cmricd into effect for the benefit of all, and, if possible, to the 
injury of none. . 

Dr. Elliott (Cni lisle), seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rylani) (llinningham) uThe 49th section of the Public Health Act of 
last session does give compulsory power. If the local authority does not exer- 
cise the powers of the Act, the Secretary of State may order the work to be 
done, and charge the expense to the borough fund. This is regarded as a com- 
pulsory power, and has operated very beneficially on the town council of which 
I am a member. The amount of our sewage is 15,000,000 gallons a day. We 
were considering the best mode of disposing of it, and were discussing the 
Croydon system when this Act was pointed out to us, and had great inttuenoe 
upon those who were hesitating what to do. The sewage of Birmingham has 
been poured into the river, and as that was a nuisance to Mr. Adderley, wlio 
resides ten miles from Birmingham, he obtained an injunction from Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, which prohibited the town council from pouring the sewage 
into the river. That was obtained some years ago, but with great consideration 
on the part of Mr. Adderley it has not been pressed, pending the experiments 
which were being made. I wished to call attention to the fact that there- was 
already compulsory legislation, and to suggest that it would be wise to stipulate 
in our resolution what kind of legislation beyond that existing is required. 

Lord Robert Montagu: I was on the "commil tee which framed the Public 
Health Act, and the 491 h section was framed with the object of enforcing the 
Nuisances* Removal Act — an old Act which was found to he insufficient. 

Mr. E. Po'jTER, M.P. : I must say that many of the provisions in that Act are 
tlioroughly impracticable. I shall be glad to hear of any remedy, because I am 
a great user of water myself ; but any one who pays attention, for instance, to 
the walerehed of the Mersey, will come to the conclusion that there ought not to 
be compulsory legislation without considerable inquiry. In fact, the inquiry 
should not be a local one, but should extend to the use and abuse of water all 
over the United Kingdom. T belioe upon the Mersey, above Warrington, there 
are 700 miles of streams and brooks as black as ink, and tliat upon them there 
arc 000 or 700 manufactories, all needing the water as clear as they can get it for 
the purp 08 e.s of pollution. The volume of water which pa>«ses under Warrington 
bridge is something like 200 million gallons a day ; there being 40 or 50 million 
gallons a day for domestic pui'p('se«, and the is all needed for manufacturing 
purposes. It is impossible to make any use of that water for domestic purposes; 
and if you are to have your rivers clean, you tiiiist pro\ ide separate sewerage to 
the sea for manufacturing j)urpose.^. The same remarks will aj)ply to the Clyde 
and the Black Country. Jf the streams are to he kc])t pure, }ou must have 
separate sewage for the pollutions from manufactures. 

Mr. Bateman, C.hb : In the figure.s relating to the earth (Jo.scis which I gave 
Lord Robert Montagu, I find 1 overstated the amount — the quantity of soil, as I 
undei’stand Dr. llawksloy’s figures, required to be carried iiito Loudon every 
day is two million cubic yards, and that would reqtiire 20d acres six feet deep every 
year, instead of 400. However, that is .sullicient to make it impracticable. We 
are indebted to the construction of the houses in this part t)f the country for the 
preservation of the rivers from the pt>llutioii they receivi' in many places where the 
water-closet system has been adopted. In this ]>nrt of the world water-closets 
are an exception in cottage hou.scs, and the material being carried away in a solid 
form, the rivers have been very much less j>olluted than they would otherwise 
have been. Black ns the ''treams arc, they arc not nearly so foul or injurious as 
they would have been had they been sewered in the great stride of civilisation, 
which Mr. Kawlin.son delights to dilate upon. I do not know how the pollution 
of streams c^n be prevented belter than by compulsory legislation. Still there 
are difficult les in the way. In this neighbourhood, every acre of ground is occu- 
pied, until it is almost one great cotton metropolis, and you can hardly find a 
place to which you could apply the sewage, and it would have to be canled to a 
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distance. With reference to the Metropolitan Sewage, it was said it was useh s?; 
to try the irrigation on the Maplin Sands, but from ground composed wholly of 
sea sand, 27 tons ot crop wore got in two months, and sold for £l per ton. A 
clayey soil must be drained and broken up to allow the sewage to percolaio 
through it. I think the irrigation system will gradually be adopted; the great 
difficulty is to know where to apply it in a country teeming with ^pulation. 

Mr. Holland : A field manured in the ordinary way is more offensive for a 
longer period than an irrigated field. When we inspected Manchester, we found 
that4he great majority of the courts we went to were very much more oppressive 
than the river, even at its worst. Mr. Hawlinson gngg^ts that the most profit* 
able way of using the crops is to supply milk. The small supply at pree^ to 
large towns is a great evil, and if they could be supplied with greater quantities 
at cheaper rates and as good in quality as what is obtained now, it would* be a 
great improvement. 

Dr. Tbencu (Liverpool) r I must speak on this subject from a practical point 
of view. I will not enter into the discussion with regard to the best mode of 
taking refuse from towns; I consider that removing it by subterranean channels 
by water is best ; at the same time, I think it is a vexed question which ought to 
be investigated more minutely before we speak dogmatically. I should like to 
see this great and opulent town try some other experiment. I am not wedded to 
the use of wat<^r as the only means. In this matter we have made the mistake, 
which as Englishmen wc too often commit — we get upon one tramroad and go 
right a-head. But you will agree with mo, that two modes in the same city are 
radically wrong. I will not question whether water closets are right or whether 
what Dr. Hawksley recommends, which in reality is only the old Lancashire 
midden, is right — Imt both cannot be right in the same city. You cannot seek iu 
a town like Manchester to adopt large works for carrying off and utilising your 
sewage, w’heu three-fourths of your ])eople ai*G not using your drainage. It can- 
not but be unjust to make a compulsory law^ for a mode which can only apply to 
one-fourth. I, therefore, would have 8uggo.sted tb Lord Robert Montagu that he 
should put into his resolution with regard to the speedy removal of refuse, that 
in .some towns some detinite arrangement should be made. That if Manchester 
liked to have the cesspools, at least all the tow n of Manche.^der must submit to 
them. If the Manchester princes will have the cesspool for the community, let 
them have it for their ow n dwellings. 

Mr. Alderman (’aw'ley (Salford) : Mr. Holland has astonished me by his 
description of the courts of Manchester ; but it should be explained that that 
was where the most noxious manufactures were carried on, and I never found them 
in the state the Thames was in 18o9. Nothing short of compulsory legislation 
will produce the result which we dcsix'c; but we ought to deal wdth the question 
from a sanitary and not a commercial point of view. There arc some substances 
which cannot be carried away by w'ater. Lortl Robert Montagu has spoken of 
the clause inserted in the Act by the people of Salford, to allow them to let their 
sewage run into tho»Irwcll. The w'hole of the sewerage of Manchester goes into 
the river, and the question was put whether it was right to take away the power 
of draining into it from Salford, without taking away that power from Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Heron (Manchester Town Clerk) ; I have been amused with the extra- 
ordinary accounts we have had fronf Mr. Holland of the courts of Manchester; 
but his memory w’ould not enable him to tell us when those visits took place. I 
attribute a good deal of the difficnliy wo, now experience throughout the length 
aud breadth of tlic land to the injudicious courif-cl and advice which has been 
given in years gone by, by Mr. lioilarid aud others w'orkiug with hinv, to the 
legislature. 1 believe the Government, acting on their advice, began at the wrong 
end — to comj)el everybody to foul all the strcjnns in the country by turning the 
sewage of houses into them. If they liad considered what would be the neces- 
sary consequence of that compulsory legislation I think they woul(> have hesi- 
tated beloro they had attempted to carry out, to the extent which has been done, 
the water-closet system. The cesspool is always a nuisance, but the ash-pit is 
less a nuisance than the water-closet in a house. A gentleman who worked In 
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the matter with Lord Kobert Montagu, found his water-closets, after he had 
introduced them at great expense, to be a nuisance, and reconstructed his ash-pits 
and privies upon an improved system, with the most complete success. - Wo 
have refused to introduce water-closets into small premises in Manchester, and I 
glory in the fact. We brought in a bill a few years ago for the purpose of getting 
power to raise this important question. That bill was unopposed except by a 
local association. Mr. Adder)ey said be should not oppose the bill. Mr. Holland 
opposed it, and successfully of course ; all we wanted was to ventilate the subject. 
I asked the gentlemen who opposed the bill before the committee, what would be 
the cost of carrying out their plan, and they could not tell me. It lyants a 
practical plan, l quite agree with what Lord Robert Montagu said in fkrour of 
a central board having authority over the whole area. 

The Chairman 1 am requested to ask Mr. Heron how often the contents of 
the middens in Manchester are removed ? 

Mr. Heron : There is a regular staff. They remove about 100,000 tons a-year, 
going to the houses in rotation, it being understood that any person who may 
require it removed before his turn has only to send a note to the office, and in 
forty-eight hours it is attended to. It costs us something like £20,000, and 
something like one- half of the amount ia obtained by the sale of the manure. 

Dr. Gairdner (Glasgow) : I understand Dr. Trencli to say that we should not 
become bigoted advocates of any one system. I agree with him, but he seemed 
to think that although the State should not take up any one system, each indi- 
vidnal town must do so, and employ that one system exclusively. I tliink it 
would bo a great misfortune if that idea were to get abroad. The difficulties in 
Glasgow of adbpting any single sy>t(*m are not only enormous, but such as to 
make it absolutely impossible to dispose of the refuse by any single system. You 
must have removal by water, and 1 take it for granted that the higher classes 
will not submit to have the convenience, and I might say luxury, of water-closets 
cut off now-a-days. [Dr. ^J^rencii ; I should object to w ater-closets in the houses 
of the very poor in Scotland.] We remove the manure in the manner described 
by Mr. Heron. I wish to state my firm belief that the great tdwns will have to 
employ more than one system, I believe in the principle adopted in Dr. Macadam’s 
paper. . Government should force towns to remove by water so as to l)e not in- 
jurious to streams, and then you must have another system not by water, and 
you must make that pay its own expenses. 

Dr. Macadam, in reply, said ; Lord Robert Montagu to some extent mis- 
conceived the object of my paper, when he stated that I intended to give up 
certain rivers to tlie,manufucturing interests, and urged that if we had laws for 
the protection of fish we ought to protect the health of man. I distinctly men- 
tioned that certain rivei’s wen* to be given up to the manufacturing interests, so 
far as they wore compatible w'ith the health of the neighbouring population, and 
that all practical>le means should be adopted )>y manutactiircrs for the purpose of 
arresting any such nuisance. With regard to water tiltering through the soil, I 
can assure- Lord Robert Montagu lliat it ought not to be used for dietetic purposes. 

Dr. Hawkslky saifl : The chief reaturcs of my paper seem to be agreed upon 
— ^that compulsory legislation is necessary, and sewage ought to be turned to use- 
ful purpo.ses. Wilh regard to the quantity' of earth required by the eartb-closeis, 
Lord Robert Montagu should liavc been more careful in what he said. First he 
said 400 acres 0 feet deep ; and then Mr. Bateman corrected it into 200. If he 
had remembered that I said the earth could be used several times, that would 
have diminished the qiianlity consideraldy — it w'ould, I suppose, reduce it to 60 
acres of 0 feet. But the objection falls to nothing w’lu-n you consider how many 
thousands of acres of land there are in EnglamI that ',vant mjuiuring. Let it be 
sent to London, and we will put the material into it, and scud it back three «or 
four times increased in value. 

Lord Robert Montaou : Mr. Rylaud says it is not necessary to pass this re.so- 
lutiou in favour of compulsory legislation, because w'e have it already. He means 
that the opinion l.s authoritatively declared that wc must compulsorily put a stop • 
to this pollution. In that case an opinion is declared lu my favour, and I cannot 
see how anybody can object to the resolution. Mr. Adderley had to obtMn an 
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injunction against the town of Birmingham. Now the Nuisances* Removal Act 
was in existence at that time. If it were operative, why did he proceed to a 
suit at law? Because it did not apply. With regard to the 49th section of the 
Public Health Act of this year. I may inform you that that Act only en:n)les 
persons to apply to the Secretary of State, and to ask him io enforce the Nuisonce 
Removal Act. Well, if the Nuisances* Removal Act was not operative, this k c- 
tion which enables you to enforce it is not operative. Therefore, I maintain, tliut 
the resolution is neces^sary. With regard to what Mr. Potter said, he thought I 
wished to compel manufacturers to their own injury to desist from polluting 
streams. I endeavoured to show in detail, taking mamlfactur(^ by manufacture, 
and mine by mine, that in.stoad of being, an injury, it would he an absolute gain 
to them to retain the refuse, and sell those substances which now pollute the 
rivers. And 1 mentioned the case of the gas manufactiirer.s — a large trade having 
arisen in the substance which used to he thrown away. 

The resolution was then carried in the following form: — “That, while it is 
necessary to remove, as speedily as possible, excreta and refuse from houses it is 
advisable to procure eventually compulsory legislation against the pollution of 
rivers by the sewage of towns ; and that the Council Re requested to petition 
Parliament to compel towns and manufactories to use all practicable means for 
arresting such pollution.” 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 

What Leyhlative or other measures should be employed more 
effectually to prevent the Adulteration of Foodi 

, Discn.ssio\. 

The paper on this que.'Jtion, by Dr. Alfrctl Hill, will he found at 
p. 450. 

l)r. Haughton : One great dilliculty in the way of improvement is, that the 
public taste has become vitiated, so that adulterated articles are in many instances 
preferred. With regard to legi-^lative measures, I think the utmost publicity 
.should be given to the fact of adulteration having taken place in any particular 
case, and the name of the otfeiider and the nature of tlie otfejico should be made 
public; for a tradesman lives by Ids character, and thi.s might have the effect of 
deterring others. The only article which i.s not adullcratcd is salt, because 
nothing cheaper can be got to adulterate it. Maiiufuctiired cocoa is almost invari- 
ably adulterated, and it often happens that the manufactured article is sold for 
le.<.s than the cost of tlio raw material. Thi.s is a question for no half measures 
and the be.^t thing to be done is to appoint a public otliecr, who should have no 
private and let him go round and examine samjfles, selecting them at 

random, and if he finds anything wrong let him make it known. 

Mr. W. H. Rumsky, Cheltenham ; We mimt he careful to avoid imperfect 
legislation, for interests would be created which it would be difficult to supersede, 
and we should have very great difficulty in getting amendments made. We 
must have a public prosecutor, for you cannot convert a whole community into 
private informers *, individuals object to the odiuni attaching to an informer. It 
would be very difficult to arrive at a decision as to* whctlier adulterated articles 
are injurious to health or not, and therefore 1 hope to see the principle of the 
Flench law adopted, when a fraudulent adulteration, whether injurious or not, 
will be the basis of punishment. P*ines an<l imprisonment, however, tend to 
perpetuate the evil, for people do not like to send their neighbours to prison. Let 
118 theref .re adopt the plan of publication, and after a third-or fourth conviction 
let a penalty be added. 

Mr. J. H. Eaper: I do not regard the present Act as injurious in itself, but 
it is undoubtedly very deffeient. It is a permissive Act, and has been discussed 
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in many town coiiiicilfl, but adopted only in Birmingham. That town is invari- 
ably referred to n order to .sec what effect it has had, but unfortunately it has 
been toiiipariiti\ely powerless, because the analyst has no power to initiate 
inspections, or f<> make requests for analj^sation. This has discouraged the appli- 
cation of the Act, and it can only be amended by giving more power to the 
analyst. 1 <lo oot think the French plan would find favour here, and we are 
therefore shut up to some mode, similar to that indicated in the present measure. 
It must howe\'cr i>e considerably amended before municipal bodies can adopt it. 

Mr. 11enj:y 1’itman: 1 think law will not touch this matter. It is not a 
question for analysts ; it is a f(uestion of honour in trade. I believe the cure 
of the evil will be found in l emoviiig the tem])tation ; and J believe that has 
been done in co-<»perativc stores, both retail and wholesale. 

Mr. Gallow.w: There should b(‘ a list published of the shop-keepers who 
adulterate uriielcs of lood, and there ought to be a special inspection of the 
maunfactorics where food is prepared. « 

Mr. P. H. lloLLANO : I beg to move “ Thai the attention of the Council be 
called to the necessity of amending the Adulteration of Food Act.” 

Mr. Rumsey seconded the motion. 

Dr. Angus Smith : 1 may mention that when the Sanitary Association of 
Manchester made an examination of food in Mancl^ester, we bought food at the 
small shops in inferior parts of the town, and we believed it to be a fair specimen 
of that sold to the poorer classes ; but we found no mixture of substances perni- 
cious to health. 

Dr. Ransom E : But although the mixtures were not actually prejudicial to 
health, they were in a large proportion in many instances, and were therefore 
^exceedingly frandulentr 

Mr. R. Rawlinson C.B ; It must not be forgotten that the retail dealer is 
dependent upon the wholesale dealer, and therefore the publication system might 
break the heart of an honest-rninded nmii who was not at all to blame. In 
framing any measure of this description, a view of this kind should be taken ; 
and if an article of food is found to be adulterated, it is not merely th§ retail 
dealer who should be dealt with, but we sljould follow it up to the whole- 
sale dealer, before punishing the retail dealer 

Dr. Holdsworth : I would suggest that in a case of detected adulteration, it 
sliouid bo with the person charged to show he was not to blame in the matter. 

The motion was carried. 


HOSPITAL NURSING. 

Miss Garrett’s ])aper oU “Yoluiiteer Hospital Nursing” will be 
found at p. 472. A paper on AYorkliouse Hospital Nurses,” of 
which the following is a condensation, was read by Mr. George 
Greaves, Consulting Medical Officer to the Cliorlton Union Hospital. 

Mr. Greaves observed that one of tlic greatest deficienccs in the 
economy of workhouse hospitals had been in respect of the nursing of 
the sick, Tt had been thought that tlie duty could be adequately 
performed by those female inmates wlio were incapacitated for the 
more laborious duties of tlic house, and that no superior knowledge 
nor special training were necessary. Tlic results liad been seen in 
the fear All disclosures of tlie metropolitan workhouse iiifirmariei^. 
The guardians of the union witli which he was connected had, how- 
ever, been guided by a wise liberality in providing accommodation 
and attendance for tlie sick, and for several years past4he number of 
paid nurses, as well trained as it was possible to procure, had been in- 
creased as the necessity arose, and the nursing arrangements had been 
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completed by being taken under the care of the Sisterhood of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London. Mr. Greaves detailed the circumstances 
under which the sisters were brought to the Cborltoii Hos\)ital in the 
autumn of 1865 , when the prevalence of typhus had caused a panic 
among the paid nurses; and he described the wonderful effect produced 
by the arrival of these ladies. For confusion and panic they substituted 
confidence and order; there were no more desertions among the 
nurses; a softening and refining influence was produced on the sick 
by the presence of Christian gentlewomen ; the medical officer felt 
that the orders were being conscientiously carried out ; and a con- 
siderable saving was effected by a better supervision over the 
management. A fear had been entertained lest the sisters should 
proselytize, but it had been found to be without foundation, as 
appeared from the testimony of the chaplain after a twelvemonth’s 
experience. The sisters of All Saints* indeed did not consider that 
they had any commission.to proselytize ; their duty in hospitals being 
to nurse the sick, their ministiy that of the body. Mr. Greaves further 
said that voluntaryism was a most precious ingredient in all good 
Avorks, but it needed regulation by authority. Mere dilletante visiting 
and nursing Averc apt to be irregular and fitful, if not injudicious. 
Such work could best be done by those Avho, lilce the members of a* 
religious establishment, had been trained to habits of order and 
obedience. Female influence so regulated Avas a precious element in 
the management of a large workhouse. TJie Poor Law Commissioners 
therefore rightly gave to the matron j)OAver almost co-ordinate with 
that of the master. But all matrons u^erc not perfect. The guardians, 
as men, could not perfectly supervise the conduct of a matron, at 
least in reference to tJie female inmates. Neither could the inspectors. 
A few female inspectors, Avomen of high social station, qualified for 
the tjisk, AA^ould do more to improAC the condition of our AVorkhouses 
than any of the other remedies Avliich had been proposed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Br. Feankltn : All who have heard this admirable paper must, if they have 
had experience in the Avork, concur to a largo extent, if not entirely, in the 
conclusions which Mies Garrett has come to. I think it must be conceded by 
every one who has had such experience, that perhaps more important than the 
skill and sagacity of those who have to prescribe remedies, is the administration 
0^ them. Futile 'almost would be the efforts of the profession, if they were not 
seconded by the application of the remedies by skilful hands, and the super- 
vision of the patients by those who are trained and adapted for the work. It is 
a momentous question, and one which has been taken up very frequently-*- how 
best to supply this want. I think with the reader of the paper, that voluntary 
service should not be relied upon, and that it is essential that it should not be 
undertaken as a profession by ladies even in the commercial sense, or in the 
higher sense. I think it would be very Unwise niid improper to interfere with 
the esp^ial requirements to which some arc being trained, and more especially 
do I believe that these voluntary efforts should be looked upon, as they ha^ 
proved to be, as pioneer examples, to be followed by those who will in time 
become better adapted for the work. 

Dr. Stewabt, (London) : As one who has had experience in this matter, 
having been attached to one of the lai’ge London hospitals, I have had great 
pleasure in listening to this paper. I think that the views enunciated by Miss 
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Garrett must commend themselves veiy largely to those who have had much 
experience in hospital nursing. I entirely agree With her views m regards the 
propriety of ladies engaging as a general rule in such an occupation as hospital 
nursing. There is one qualification which was not mentioned, but which is often 
a very important one, and that is bodily strength. That is required to an 
extraordinary degi'ec in many cases, for pjiUcnts arc sometimes very heavy, and* 
require frequent changes of position. This is a matter which in many lingering 
diseases is one of the most important that has to be attended to. Then as 
regards the obtaining of the qualification. That can' only he got by very hard 
work, and a large amount of drudgery of an unpleasant kind, and it is Miss 
Nightingale’s bclief—I have it in her own hand-writing — she has been obliged to 
give up lady iiuising'cntirely, because she finds there arc so very few ladies who 
will submit to the drudgery and the unpleasantness to obtain a th(»rough know- 
ledge of nursing. This is an opinion which ought to carry great weight, and I 
am entirely of opinion myself, from my experience of Kings’ College, that the 
supply of lady nurses is exceedingly small, and is not a source that can be relied 
upon. Then as regards the discharge of the duties, I am certain of this, that if 
there be a proper wage given, you will have no difliculty in finding the supply of 
persons that you desire for habitual nursing. And if you take proper care 
in selecting them, and that is a great, matter, } on will get just as admirable 
women from tlic middle and lower classes, as from any other quarter. Wo 
have many nurses who w ould have done liononr to any clas.s of society, and whose 
high religions principles and conscientious discharge of their duties make them 
a model. I think tliat in discussing this question we have been apt to forget 
those who wera pioneers in this good w^ork. Their labours have, perhaps, since 
been eclipsed by others. ’Phe remarkable labours of Mis. Fry in this direction have 
produced a gr.'at amount of benefit. The institution in Devonshire Square for 
hospital nurses, is surpassed by no institution in the kingdom : and you need 
never be at a loss to get good nurses, trained on sound jirincipics. 

Mr. Beacebridok ; I had the honour of attending Miss Nightingale for nine 
months in the Crimea, and 1 must to some degree contradict the statement of the 
last speaker, that she lias given np Iad> inirses. Now, Miss Nightingale has been 
ill for some four or five years, she wiilos fioin licr bed with a pencil, and is 
obliged to write aphorisms, in a very soiitentioiis manner, for the saving of time. 
Any single affirmation therefore cannot be taken to contain her whole mind 
upon any subject. In the wide meaning of the term. 1 venture to say that Miss 
Nightingale has not repudiated lady nurses. She did not think the character of a 
lady was the first and only (jiialificathm of a nurse; but if a woman w’as an 
excellent nurse, and hud all the requisite mental, moral, and jihysical qualities, 
and happened providentially to be a lady, then I think Miss Nightingale would, 
as she has done, hail tlie adv(‘nt ol' that lady with the giratest joy. Her principle 
is, first a woman, tJien a nurse, and thirdly a Indy. Jn Liverjiool, an excellent 
institution is superintended by a lady, oiitl there is a similar one in Birmingham. 
Why should we not establish in this and other large fowns^ aiiale and fciiialp 
committees, w^bo could select jiersons for education for hospital nursing? 1 have 
just been in Prussia, where the whole. country united for nursing the army. All 
classes, from the highest to the low'est, were allowed to particijiatc in the work, 
provided their characters were good. 

Dr. Stewaet: I have simply to reiterate w hat I said. Mias Nightingale has 
given up her dependence for a general supply of nurses upon “ lady nurses.” 

Mr. Holland ; 1 think there is another class of ladies who would be invala*- 
able, not exactly as qprses, but as organisers. I w as yesicrday at the hospital at 
the Chorlton Union, where the sy.«»tera was introduced last year with w’onderfal 
effect. Two ladies were sent clown from London to take dliargc of the nui'sing. 
Before they came the^place was in thorough disorder. Q'h ere was a complete 
panic amongst the pauper Ad paid mirses. Infectious fever was in the place, 
and two nurses had died, and the others were all in fear. But when the two 
ladies sent from London to undertake the supervision of the work, showed that 
they had no fear, and that there was no real danger, the courage of the subordL 
nates revived, the panic ceased, and order was restored. These ladies had strong 
religious feelings, and some fear was expressed lest they should tamper with the 
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religion of others. They were watched with suspicion, but nothing of the soi l 
occurred, and full confidence was felt in them. I asked if anything of the sort 
was now suspected, and the reply was, “ not the least.” They are strong in their 
own religious convictions and feelings, and are strong in their respect for th<‘ 
feelings of others. You will not get any one to undergo such risks without 
strong feeling. Money will not buy it, and what motive is there but rcligiour 
motive, that will take them from theiphomesaud comforts, and expose iheraselves 
to danger ? But the hearts of the people who engage in this work are too full of 
their duties to allow them to proselytize. Ladies of refined and delicate natures 
are frequently valuable assistants in nursing, and that they often prove to be 
the best of nurses, is shown by the case of Miss Nightingale, who is a lady in 
the highest sense of the word, and if she is not also a good Christian, she is 
certainly a very good imitation of one. In all hospitals there is a risk of some- 
thing improper going on, but anything of the sort is quickly detected by a bright- 
eyed, welUedueated woman— for women have an instinct for detecting anything 
which is wrong. A work similar to that I have described has been done in 
Liverpool, and I know nothing more satisfactory. 

Mr. Bracebridoe; TVe should not forget the labours of Miss Shaw Stewart, 
who was all through the Crimea, and has laboured well in this work. She is 
now the head of a government establishment, the largest in England, and which 
has to supply all the war hospitals and the army. 

Dr. Ogle (Derby) : During the last eighteen months, my attention has been 
directed very pointedly to this (juestion, and I liavc visited a great number of 
the nursing schools throughout the kingdom, and have corresponded with others. 

I would venture to say with reference to the remark made by Miss Garrett, that 
you might divide the nursing commimity into tw^o classes, commercial and 
religious, that I believe that that which is commercially right may be thoroughly 
ixdigious. I know that ladies w ill undergo the drudgery of nursing if they have 
a heart in the work. But th(‘re is a diniculty in obtaining the right sort. 1 have 
tried to get them but cannot .succeed ; and those who know of persons willing to 
engage in this w ork, would do a great service by putting them into communication 
with the Liverpool Institution, the Nightingale School, the Manchester and other 
nui’sing institutions. The great thing which is necessary is proper organisation. 

I am delighted with your Manchester institution; it has a true woman at its head. 

Dr. Stewart (Dublin): I am government officer over nearly 600 hostntals in 
Ireland, and 1 know^ that 1 have liad great difliculty in getting ordinary respect- 
able nurses that understood how to do their duty. I have found volunteer nurses 
very much more to be depended upon than ])aid nurses, and I hoj^e that many 
lames will volunteer their services. 

Dr. Routh (London) : It appears to me that the argument against paid nurses 
is that they are of bad quality : and w e must admit it in ioio. The nurses as they 
are paid throughout England, arc not only ])u(l, as Miss Gamtt says, but very 
bad. But why is this ? Take your every day experience. If you want good 
servants you must give them good wages, and if you want to get good nurses, you 
must pay them well. It is exactly tlie same principle. If you give it out to the 
world that you want good nurses, you may depend uj)Oii it you will get the com- 
nodity the moment you make the offer. Y'ou will find that as many will come 
tbrw'ard from among the lower classes as from any other, to work for the love of 
religion. There is abroad, a large class of persons who stand between the class 
of persons you want here, and sisters of charity. In some cases a great number 
of these women do their duty conscientiously and well, but in other cases they do 
the very reverse. 1 have many times gone into the Parisian hospitals, and found 
the medical men at daggers drawn with the sisters. The (*nly explanation to be 
given is, that many of these wojnen w ho are brought in under the belief that they 
are religious and well-educated women, take up this occupation as a sort of trade, 
and in course of, time become quite unfit Jp perform4-he duties. With regard to 
Miss GarvelPs paper— I have seldom heard more elegance of diction and true 
womanly feeling. . A great deal has been said about the employment of women, 
and I do not see the consistency of proposing by the substitution of a class Of 
unpaid nurses to take away the means of livelihood from the thousands of women 
who, with proper training, would become Ailly equal to the peiformance of these 
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duties, and would not have less sympathy with physical suffering because they 
are poor. I say you have no right to take away from those who wish to earn 
their bread, the nn ans of occupation. I think the plan recommended by Miss 
Garrett is that which above all others ought to be carried out; and I hop^ we 
shall see the day wlien nursing shall be left to a superior class of Christian women, 
who have been edm ated and trained to their duties. 

Mr. Rbndle : 1 am sure the ladies must be very proud of their sister, Miss 
Garrett. I have niiver heard a paper in which so few words were used that were 
unnecessary. I believe in the existence of ladies in every condition of life. As 
a parish surgeon 1 have found them among the poor, often receiving parish pay. 
Society is much to blame in this matter. The habit hitherto has bhen to put the 
status of the nurse very low indeed, and the result has been that a class of persons 
were employed who were given to drinking. When the people at the head of 
parishes select such persons to attend to the poor, and when hospital nurses also 
are in a low status, how can we expect that they will work up to a higher 
standard, or enter upon the occupation with a better spirit ? One of the best 
hearted, tenderest fingered, and best conducted of nurses, is one of the poprest 
women I know. Ladies may come in now and then. Their very presence is a 
great thing in time of panic. Others then see that they are not afraid ; and I 
believe the cholera has been cut short very much in London by the absence of 
that panic which arises when the rich run away, and the poor in consequence 
become fearful. If you will pay properly and honour properly women of any 
rank in life, you will have no want ot as good nurses as you can desire. 

Miss Gabrbtt ; I will first answer some special objections which have been 
raised. Mr. Bracebridge spoke of the fact that ladies were amongst the nurses 
following the Prussian army. I should imagine that was the case. In oases of 
emergency there is no reason why the rule of confining ourselves to paid labour 
should not be departed from; for it is extremely desirable in cases of epi- 
demic or national crisis that courage should be shown. The fact that ladies 
have attended cholera hospitals, or an army, has done much to keep up the spirits 
of the nurses. In that view they would probably be much mere valuable than . 
an inferior class would have been in the Prii«siuu army. Miss* Shaw Stewart was 
spoken of, aud I should shrink \ciy mia li fioiii Kuing anything against that 
admirable lady; but I cannot iinugiii*' sli * would work the worse for receiving 
j61,000 a year for her .services. If she were a man bhe would receive that, aud 
I do not suppose she would vvork less well for it. I do not know that she is not 
paid; perhaps she is. She is at the head of the hospital administration, and it 
is a post W'hich a woman might reasonably de.'^iie to hold at' a large salary. Mr. 
Holland has said it is impos.siblo to get lady nurses without strong religious 
prejudices. I should think wiihout strong religioiis feeling it is exceedingly 
diflicult to get ladies who will .stay for any lung time. No doubt the extreme 
dullness of their ordinary life will lead a few to do anything, but not any number 
(hat will stay year )»y year in Ijo.spitals. Dr. Ogle said I drew a distinction 
between the commercial aud religious principles. I did not mean to say that 
those who w'ere paid were commercial, and those who were not paid were religi- 
ous. I spoke only of the motive for taking up any special employment. If a 
person takes it up for the sake of a living, you cannot say but that they are 
commercial. Suppose a widow does that particular work, of course the work 
ought to be done in a religious spirit. It was said that ladies would not undergo 
the drudgery. From my expci icuce they do not stop at drudgery. It is also 
said that tbere is a difficulty in getting nurse.^. Then, of course, we come to the 
prime question, what is the salary you offer them. My position is that you will 
get them if you offer enough. If the gentlemen who spoke of this difficulty 
were in the habit of offering £50 for a head nurse and £21 for other nurses I 
should be very much surprised if there w^as a difficulty, but p^obably th^ have 
offered £20 for a head nurse, and proportionately less for the next nurses. Foreign 
nurses have been spoken of. I have no doubt they look, exceedingly well, but I 
have seen that Parisian hospitals are not so perfect aud orderly as those in London. 
There is more prettiness about tho.'^c in Paris, it is very pleasant to see jiadics 
about, and the walls decorated with pictures and flow^ers, but I do not* think the 
wards were as clean as they are in London hospitals, where the nurses are aU 
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paid and looked after. Mr. Kencile has said lie believes there are ladies in all 
classes. The experience I have had leads me entirely to join in that opinion 1 
have seen as miieh real refinement and sweet di/^nity of manner to ])ati nts 
among poor women of the paid elass as among ladies, they were ladioH ie the 
true seiuse of the word, although otherwise the} would be ealled poor women. 

The Chairman ; It is not n^ual for us (»> thanU readeiv of pajiers, and wv e.ji- 
not offieially thank Miss Garrett tor this paper, but 1 think 1 shall be jiistifien In 
saying that it is an admirable pu]>er, and partieiilaily distinguished by wliut 
Englishmen all admire. There has been no nonsense about it. Miss Garrett 
has announced a principle which ha^' eon‘'iderable novelty in its application to this 
particular cpieVtion. It is (piite dear she inojuw^ to apply to nursing the sail. 
principle whi<h regulates nearly all the work of the country. That ha.s been 
argiied very fully, and [ am sure rids (piestion will be very much ailvanced by 
the discussion. There is one point in w'hich I think exery body w’ ill agree, that 
the present nurses might be very much impiovcd it you could select a higher class 
of women and pay them lietier. Let us try and get a better class by pa} iiig such 
salaries as enables you to get the best class of workmen in the country, either for 
servants or other employments. 


MORTALITY IN CHILDBIRTH. 

The following is an abstract of the Paper read by Dr, Edmunds 
on “ The Mortality of Maternity, with Suggestions for its Preven- 
tion.” 

The causes of death to women during the period of lying-in maybe 
classed as puerperal and non-puerperal. 

Puerperal deaths are clue : — 1st. To the accidents and irregular- 
ities of childbirth. And as the occasion of childbirth occurs to 
women in various degree.s of health or disease, and organised 
with more or les.s of physical perfection, we must regard it as one 
in which a certain' proportion of deaths is to be expected. 2ndly. 
To certain forms of general febrde disease whicli arc peculiar to 
mothers at these times. These are designated as puerperal or child- 
bed fever, and apjiear in tlio bills of mortality as cases of iiietria. 
They may be regarded as almost invariably abnormal, aud susceptible 
of prevention. 

Deaths due tc non-puerpcral causes occur during the lying-in 
period just as they occur at other tiriie^^. ^Onc group depends on pre- 
cxbting organic disease, such as consumption or heart disease, cancer 
or paralysis. Another group arises I’rom an attack of the common 
contagious diseases, such as small-pox or scarlet fever ; and it is well 
known that women when lying in are wonderfully prone to take any 
sort of infection, and much more liable to die from its effects than at 
other times. 

That women in the last stages of organic disease should often 
break down in the crisis of childbirth is not to be wondered at, and 
must be accepted as part of the order of nature ; but that healthy 
women in mature life should be destroyed in their bloom by causes 
almost entirely preventable is a fact which demands investigation. 

statistical data which I have been able to procure on this 
subject refer only to the deaths of women in childbed from true 
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inicrperal causes. But such considerations as may be fairly deducible 
from the spreatlin^ of true puerperal fever will apply also to the 
spreading of the other less contagious feveis which arc hot included 
with puerperal causes of death. A long series of disasters has esta- 
blished the rule that a person who has once visited a ease of puerperal 
fever must on no account venture near another lying-in patient until 
thorough disinfection has been practised and several weeks elapsed; 
and I shall endeavour to extend the application of this salutary rule, 
and show that the present custom of iinploying as midwifery atten- 
dants medical practitioners who attend also to cases such as those of 
contagious fever, post mortnu examinations, or foul wounds, is 
fraught with continual peril to our lying-in women. 

In all England and Wales, the average mortality of lying-in women 
from true puerperal causes of death amounts to 1 in every 200 
registered births. In Loudon the proportion for the last five years 
has beeh 1 in 203. The census of 18G1 .gives the medical men 
in London as numbering nearly 5,000, and these are mostly ac- 
coucheurs. The mid wives in London timber 190. As the mid wires 
are chiefly employed by the out-door maternity charities of the metro- 
polis, it is obvious that the general population of London is chiefly 
attended by medical men who are engagcid also in general practice, in 
which the treatment of infectious cases forms a most important part. 
The Royal Maternity Charity attends large numbers of women in 
London, and the records of its practice for the last sixteen years, 
1850-65 inclusive, show — 

Deliveries 50,G20 

add 1*3 per cent, for twin and other plural cases, and we get 
Births *. 51,295 

The deaths of mothers during the lying-in period were as fol- 
lows; — 

From all causes, 1*35, or I in 380 births. 

The maximum mortality occurred in the year 1860, when there 
were 14 deaths to 3,829 births, or 1 in 239. 

The minimum mortality occurred in the year 1856, when only 
two mothers died in 3,340 WrthSy or 1 in 1,670. 

Of the 135 deaths from all causes there occurred from non- 
puerperal causes, such as consumption, cancer, or paralysis, 49 deaths, 
or 1 in 1,047 births. 

Non-puorperal causes were most fatal in the year 1860, when 9 
mothers died to 8,829 births, or 1 in 425 ; and on the other hand 
there were two years in which only 2 mothers died to 6,408 births, 
or 1 in 3,204. 

Puerperal causes account for the remaining 86 deaths. Therefore, 
these 51,295 births show an average of only 1 death from puerperal 
causes to every 596 births. Puerperal causes were most fatal in 
1859, when 11 deaths occurred to 3,829 births, or 1 in 348 ; and there 
were two cases in which only 2 deaths occurred from puerperal causes 
in 6,399 births, or one iu 3,699. 
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These statistics show that the inaximum mortality of the patients 
of this cliarity from all causes has never even equalled the avor.e.M^ 
mortality of the general population from puerperal causes alone ; and 
it will be seen irom every aspect of these tigure.s that the mortal ty 
has been strikingly less among the poor patients of this charity than 
that which occurs among the parturient women of the rest of 
London. 

if we confine our attention to the figures for the last five years 
(1861-5), and deduct the births and puerperal deaths (5f this charity 
from those of the rest of Loudon, avo get tin*, following results : — 

Uoyal Maternity Charity: Births, 1G,G8C; puerperal deaths, 
24, or 1 in G95. 

Rest of London: Births, 489,256; puerperal deaths, 2,412, or 
1 in every 203. 

Therefore, the practice of this charity shows a mortality from 
puerperal causes of less than one-third of that which occurred among 
the general population of the rest of London. Now, the patients of 
the charity arc “ poor married women,’’ living in the worst parts of 
central London, and attended at their own homes by comparatively 
illiterate midwives. A large number of* these poor women have been 
exhausted by the rearing of large families ; many of them are worn 
down by bard work and had living, while a considerable propoition 
have procured tickets for this charily, in order to provide against the 
expectation of an unusually difficult or dangerous time. The rest of 
the population of London conijirises many of the best fed, best tended, 
and best boused women in tli(‘ kingdom, and is attended almost entii*ely 
by gentlemen in general medical practice. Of the charity’s patients 
about 97 per cent, were altcnded soldy by midwives, altbougli there 
are medical gentlemen appointed to as.-ist the midwives in cases of 
difficulty or danger. 1 may add tliat the result of every case Avas 
recorded Avhether attended by rnidAvife or doctor. 

' One of the physicians to this charity, avJio is also president of the 
Obstetrical Society, recently said, Avhen in the chair of the society, 

Puerperal fever is very rare among the jjoor Avomcii of the Royal 
Maternity Charity; for one ca.se among tliese women he saw ten cases 
amongst the easier class/’ 

We get a still more startling disparity in comparison with compact 
bodies of fact furnished by other out door lying-in charities. 1 take 
those under the care of the very same obstetric physicians, and differ- 
ing only in the circumstance that the patients are attended by educated 
medical men in place of illiterate midwives. 

Thus the records of Guy’.s Hospital out-door maternity cases show 
for the last two years .-births, 3,215; puerperal deaths, 19, or 1 in 169, 

The last published records of the London Hospital show births, 
2,768 ; puerperal deaths, 14, or 1 in 198 ; and of these 14 deaths 10 
were caused by puerperal fever. 

Now it is well known that medical men in general practice, hoAV- 
cver careful they may be, must often hurry from contagious cases to 
the lying-in room, and are frequently the means of conveying infection 
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and deatli to pariuriont women. Arc we to conclude that the women 
who, during the last five years have died in London from puerperal 
fovar liiive clii(‘lly been dealroyed by the casual production of tliis 
fatal disease threUi^h those who have been resorted to as an extra 
safeguard ? * 

liut unless some other explanation of tlie present mortality of our 
women in chiklhirth ho afibrded it appears necessary to submit: — 
That the practice, of midwifery should be separated from the general 
practice of medicine and surgery; and that this proposition can bo 
best carried into effect by pi^omotiug the education of women in the 
science of midwifery and the accessory branches of medicine, so as to 
raise up a new order of skilled midwives on a level in obstetric science 
with medical men. 


DISCUSSION. 

Bb. Route said Dr. Edmunds bad attempted to cry down the profession, and to 
stigmatise them as the sources of puerperal fever and the deaths among lying-in 
women. He must say, in reply, first, that some kinds of puerperal fevers were not 
conveyed by fomites, hut only hy direct inoculation. Such was the case of the 
fever in Vienna. There were two olistetriciil divisions there, one exclusively 
attended by midwives, who studied operations on the phantom ; and one for mid- 
wives and medical men cornliined, tlia latter learninej U»e obstetrical operations on 
the dead body, and also jinrsuing jmthological in(|uiries. Puerperal fever was rife 
in the latter, very rare in the former. All sorts of means were taken to prevent 
its> occurrence. All failed till Dr. SemeUvois-^. tiic physician to the division, 
compelled everybody, before luakiiij; an c.vamin.ition, to wash their hands in a 
Bplution of chlorine. The nioitality at ouro ceased, 'fhe cadaveric poison 
retained sudfer ungvn had led to inoculation of a |5oison which determined puer- 
peral lever in the recipients. It was not the clot lies which conveyed the poison. 
But secondly, sometimes clothes did. Now, how was it that the mortality 
from puerperal fever in the Maisons des sages feinmen at Paris was so great? How 
was it that in the Matcrnitd* at Paris, where ^oiily females were admitted to 
practice, the mortality f/om the same cause was soe.vces^ive? No one could deny 
that, from the nature of women’s clothing, they were much more liable to convey 
infection than men. Thirdly, great stres.s had been laid upon the returns of the 
Maternity Charily in London, beeau.se attended by midwives. This was stated 
to be 1 in every (;9o, whereas that for the rest of J.iOiidoii was stated as 1 in 
every 203. But fir.st the ^lalcrnity of London had only to do with central 
Loudon. The worst jjarts of London, on the other side of the river, and in the 
eastern districts, were not inclmled, where most poverty and disease existed. 
Now, looking at the Registrar-t^nerars Ret>ort tor 1864, the three divisions of 
London give the following results of deaths from metria, i.c., puerperal causes 
only: London [>art of Middle.sex, 1 in 344; London part of Surrey,! in 425; 
London part of Kent, 1 in 325. Does Dr. Edmunds mean to imply that this 
greater mortality in one part of London, as compared with the other, is due to 
the greater number of medical practitioners employed in the one place as com- 
pared with the other ? Moreover, taking England u.s a whole, why should^it be 
1 in 683 in the South-enstern Division, 1 in 68S in the South- western, and I in 
416 in the South Midland Divisions? Clearly, midvvives bad nothing to do with 
this diminished mortality here, and why elsewhere? The difference lay in 
the nature of the, localities and cases. But fourthly, exclude doctors fVom 
midwifery, and all their superior knowledge is lost to your patients. A midwife, 
if well taught, must study all the branches of medicine, and, therefore, be as 
dangerous as a doctor. If’she only learns mldwifer 3 % her special knowledge con- 
tracts her ideas. Epidemics of puerperal fever vary in type, character, and form. 
Only she who understands general medical knowledge could ti^at bad Cases. 
To call in medical men would be dangerous, according to Dr. Edmunds, and, 
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therefore, it is wrong to do so. Fifthly, then, again, one fact entirely over- 
looked by Dr. Edmunds, was, that in all bad cases the maternity midwives 
could call in the aid of medical men, and this not only in puerperal fever cases, 
but also in every difficult labour case, such as forceps, craniotomy, turning, &c. 
If so called in, and they did not ]>roduce puerperal fever among the maternity 
cases, was this not opposed to Dr. Edmunds* views? Sixthly, If a man 
was not to attend cases of labour, lest he should convey contagion to them, so 
you ought upon the same principle to have a different medical man for every 
different contagious disease, lest he should carry infection froA one. to the other, 
which was absurd. He bad himself met with somewhere about ^yea cases in 
private practice. In all but one, he believed the contagion came^oin the nurse 
or midwife, not himself. He must say. moreover, that the disease was more 
curable among poor women than among the rich. Hence cures will mere fre- 
quently occur iu the maternity cases, and deaths not be recorded ; but their 
frequency was greater among the poor than among the well-to-do women. This 
he believed was mainly due to the low type of the disease. Very, very few 
women would be competent to undertake difficult midwifery. Craniotomy was 
a trial to most men. The Caesarean section was worse; but many operations in 
midwifery, even in some forceps cases, required not only dexterity and moral, but 
physical strength, which women did not possess. Lastly, if proper measures were 
token of cleanliness, preventing any acciiinulatiou of poisonous matters under the 
nails, and change of clothing when necessary was adoptoil, men were in every 
W’ay safe accoucheurs, and not a bit more likely, if so likely, to carry contagion 
as women. 

The President (Dr. Farr) expressed his opinion that the practice of male 
midwifery was as successful iu this country as in any other. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OF LANCASHIRE. 

The Report on the Health of Manchester and Salford, by Messrs. 
Ransome and Royston, will be found at p. 451. 

Dr. Robert Martin read a paper on the “ Cause of the High Rate 
of Mortality in Liverpool.'’ He ])oiiitcd out the great efforts which had 
been made in that town during the last twenty years to improve the 
health of the inhabitants, and their success in reducing the death-rate 
from 36 per 1,000 iu 1846 to 25 per 1,000 in 18(>0. 8ince that 
period the rate had risen year by year until in the last quarter it had 
reached 50 per 1,000. During the last few years there had beep no 
relaxation of effort on the part of th(? sanitary authorities ; the 
increase could not be owing to overcrowding, for the thinning of the 
population in the worst districts and ito spreading to the out-town- 
ships had diminished that evil. Indigence, another reputed cause, 
had operated more strongly in other parts of Lancashire, where the 
public health had improved instead of deteriorating. The sanitary 
appliances of Liverpool were perfection as compared with many 
places, and the water supply was immeasurably better than that of 
London. Intemperance appeared to be the most powerful cause of 
the evil ; whilst in the rest of Lancashire there was a diminished con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, in Liverpool, owing to the great 
development of the licensing system, and the increased competition 
cau.sed among the publicans, there had been a large increase of 
intemperance. This evil begot all others : overcrowding, indigence, 
filth, mental depression; all of which predisposed to typhus. The 
Liverpool Health Committee^ recognising these facts, had reoom- 
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mcTi<led tliG council to apply to Parliament for an Act to control the 
sale of inloxicritiii^^ li(|uorH. 

Dr. Martin hIm) read a paper ‘‘On the Evils of the Lancashire midden 
system/’ with siiirgcstions for their removal. He described a Lanca- 
shire midden containing a mass of fermenting filth constantly 
generating noxious gases, excited into increased action by eveiy 
shower of rain, oi> the throwing in of waste material. The surround- 
ing houses day and night were pervaded by a midden atmosphere, 
producing de^ession of mind and sickness of body in those exposed 
to their influence. Water closets had been objected to, first, because 
of the expense entailed; secondly, the difficulty at certain houses of 
providing a proper supply of water ; thirdly, disarrangement in the 
hands of ignoranf'persons ; fourthly, ivaste of valuable materials and 
the pollution of streams. Earth closets were not so expensive; and 
they involved no waste of maierial, nor i)ollnii()n of rivers. But they 
involved expense in the alteration, and difficulty of procuring the 
proper supply of earth, By roofing over the present middens, so as 
to keep out all moistuni, and by inspection, logether inth the applica- 
tion of dry earth or tan charcoal, the evils of the present middens 
might be greatly diininislied, and valuable products conserved. 

DISCUSSION. 

Tlie Earl of SuAFTc.suuaY, PresMent of Ibe Assoriatiou, made some observa- 
tions on the report of Messrs. Ransonie and Royston, and said that he heartily 
conciuTed in nearly all that had been said. It wimbi be productive of the 
greatest benefit if the rci'ommendatiuti'j wiiich were ma le were carried out. He 
hoped stringent laws would l)o pa^^SfO t ) piohibit the budding of Ijouses back to 
back, and ilic constrncti »n of a»»y cuf dc s/, *. both of wh eb were inconsistent with 
health and morality, 'riuTo bad lK*en instances in Lomloii in which thoiougb- 
faivs had been made throiigb j)laeet> tlml had l»een 0[H‘n at only one end, and the 
resiult had been a gtuicral improvemont in the cliaracter and demeanour of the 
people. The iteople who lived in the-c liorriljle courts, and seldom emerged 
beyond their p<»rtab\ were jnst as wibl and inactvssi]>ie a.'< if they were in the 
heart of Tiiutiucton. When poofde talked of the tauses of crime, they often did 
not. see that many of tlio causes wero remcdiabl * by a little legislation. He 
believed it could not bi^ gaitisaid, that in nine cn^^cs out of ten a diseased popu- 
lalioiiwas an i m morale jiopu Lit i<>n, and flat a-i mneh intuxic.'Uion came from 
diso.iso art disease did from iiitoxicaiion : the two acted and ^reacted upon one 
another. To improve the moral condition of the peojde we must improve their 
doraUiliary oondilion ; and iii doing that we .should (testroy the appetite for spi. 
rituous liquors. Into^catioii was almost forced upon the people by the 
depressing influence of tlie localities in which they lived. Having gone for 
hours together through filthy localities, he could assert from experience that 
the atmospheric influences, the siglits,* and the smells be exposed himself to 
produced such a weakness and faintness, that he*would have given anything 
for a glass of spirits, even of gin, to sustain his sinking nature. If that were 
the case with ’himself, who was generally well fed and in good health, what 
must be the case with tliose who lived in such places perpetually, who practically 
never breathed fresh air, and wlio did not know what was meant by oxygen, 
seicmtifleally or practically ? Therefore, we could not do better than institute 
such amcndmeius as were proposed in the paper; and'uflicers should be appointed 
to carry out these ameudmeuts, not by vestries and local boards, interested in the ^ 
existing abomitiations, otherwise the officers would be only cloaks to mischief, ' 
but by independent authority. The responsibility of each officer 'should be 
clearly defined ; ho should be well paid, and he should protest day and night 
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against abominations until public opinion swept them away; Un$er eonditiotts 
which had been sketched in the address of Mr. Bruce that motning, education 
was impossible, and it was idle and useless to expect that it should be advanced. 
He had been in rooms in London occupied by nine or ten persons, and in one 
which had a family in each of its four corners ; and all efforts to educate and 
humanise must be neutralised by such overcrowding and the indecency it involved. 
It was, however, a grand thing that working men could be got to take an interest 
in these matters, scientitically, experimentally, and practically ; and he was 
gratified by the earnestness and intelligent appreciation exhibited at the meeting 
in the Free Trade Hall. 

Mr. Rendle said it was an abomination that Manchester had not long since 
had responsible health officers. He considered that health officers should be 
appointed by a central authority, and supported his argument by stating his 
reasons for resigning his post as officer of health for St. George’s, Southwark. 

Dr. Trench (Liverpool) touched upon the importance of removing the dead 
from the living without delay, and stated that in Liverpool mortuaries were to 
be provided, and that for the Irish Homan Catholics, among whom prevailed the 
infectious diseases by which the death-rate was swollen, a Protestant gentleman, 
Mr. Hutchinson, late mayor, would build a mortuary chapel, so that the offices 
for the dead could be pertbrnied in accordance with the Catholic religion. He 
also illustrated the difficulty of eiif«)icing the Common Lodging Houses Act to 
prevent overcrowding in the cases of large and destitute families. 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S.. liad visited what liad been named to him as the be.st 
common lodging-houses in Manchester, and in more than one instance be found 
four beds in a room, each occupied by two, aiul sometimes by three persons, the 
space for eight persons being 1(I5 cubic feet each. This was illegal, and the fact 
was a reproach to the inspection. In some other houst^.s, rooms weie occupied 
by men and women indiscriminately ; and in one room there were eleven persons, 
men and women, including a woman whp had just been confined. It was a 
monstrous fallacy to say Manclie.ster could not be better sewered ; he had looked 
into places that wore fearful to contemplate. As to saying that Liverpool was 
perfectly sewered, its engineer (Mr. New’lands), who was present, would lepudiate 
the idea. [Ur, Martin; *• Comparatively.”] Comparative perfection ! There 
were many things Mr. Xeuiands would be able to improve. 

Mr. Kawlinson denied that Liverpool and Manchester were well sewered, and 
to the man who advocated the retention of cesspits he would say, “ The blood of 
Manchester be upon your head.” Why could not that be done in Manchester 
which had been done in London with ten times the population? Loudon was 
the healthiest large city in the world, because it had been freed from cesspits, and 
refuse was taken away before it was capable of doing injury. When it was 
retained for months, fermentalioii w’as set up, the effects of which could be got 
rid of only by the demolition of the place. The vciiiilation of a sewer ought to 
be so arranged that it should be absolutely impossible for any one to put it out 
of order. London, was the only great city in wdiich systematic ventilation, rude 
in its way, had been carried out. It cost Manchester £10,000 per annum to 
retain its cesspit matter, and then it wa.s carted to poison mounds, from which it 
V. as removed into the country. If (he annual cxpendlt^c were treated .as the 
interest of capital, the amount would sewer Mancliester completely, and bring 
down the death-rate to what it wms in the suburbs. Whilst Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Salford had high death -r^es, their suburbs had not; and with 
proper sanitary regulations efficiently carried out, the mortality might certainly 
be reduced. There were parts of London in which there was as mpeh druuken«« 
ness and squalor as there was in Liverpool ; Bermondsey and Whitechapel for 
instance; and yet sbmething had brought down the mortality. Let those whose 
duty it was look at these things without bias and prejudice, and not cbncludc 
that it was impossible to remove cesspits fftan Manchester, and to adopt soil pans 
because working people would abuse tbepa, when in much larger places they were 
adopted with an amount of far exceeded any occasional mischief. 

Dr. Rich irdson stated soHM^llcl^elufeions he had arrived at respiting pul- 
monary consumption, which mre4n effect; that it was not due to any particular 
trades^ or to tbe inhalatigii oljany particles fioating in the air r but that, except 
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wiien hepdit^ni^t was chiefly due to breathing impure air in sleeping-rooms. 
He had ircate^Eour fatal oases, all due to sleeping in a hawker's cart) notwith- 
standing that the persons were travelling in the fresh air all day* 

Mr. J. Heron (Town Clerk of Manchester) did not dispute that water-closets 
might be an improvement upon the present state of things, but be had his doubts 
whether they would be so or not. In Nottingham they had altogether done away 
with water-closets, and instituied asii-pits in their stead. What they had to do 
in Manchester, was to make the best of the circumstances in which they were 
place^ and, as long as a practical difficulty existed in finding out any plan for 
carrying away the sewage of an enormous district like this, they must make the 
best of the privies and ashpits which existed throughout this city. It would cost 
half a million of money to take the very first step of converting these ashpits into 
water-closets. He considered that the course which the Corporation of Man- 
chester had taken upon this subject, was both sound and defensible. 

Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., would undertake to contract for the results of sanitary 
I'eform in Liverpool and Manchester, because what he would propose to do had 
been done, and there was no reason why it should not be done again. The first 
step towards the cure oT London was the removal of the middens, which resulted 
in a reduction of the death raic,without any alteration in the habits of the people. 
Give him power to get rid of the middens, provide sufficient water, and prevent 
overcrowding, and he would reduce the rate of mortality by one-half. That there 
was no special reason why he should not, was shown by the low death-rate in the 
Salford prison, where a recent outbi*cak of dysentery was ultimately traced to a 
drain polluting the prison well. He would provide self-cleansing sewers at 2d. 
per house per week, fresh water at 2d. per week, and for another penny he would 
remove the middens and provide self-cleansing apparatus. Even a penny a 
week would provide for the distribution of water. Twenty years ago Dr. Lyon 
Playfair estimated that the cost of preventable disease in Manchester was not less 
than a million a year. That could be removed, l)ecause it has been done elsewhere, 
and npthing stood in the way but an ignorant local administration. Our 
administrative arrangements were in a state which hereafter would be regarded 
as a reproach to the lime, and were suggestive of barbarism. 


WATEU SUPPLY OF MANCHESTER. 

A Statement concerning the Water Supply of Manche.^tor, of which 
the following is a coiKleiisation, was read by Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
F.R.S., C.E. 

Mr. Bateman prefaced his statoment by paying a compliment to 
the corporation and governing bodies of Manchc.'>lcr for the wise dis- 
cliarge of the interests Committed to them by the inhabitants, first in 
regard to the supply of gas to the city and neighbourhood which had 
been so well managed that profits amounting in the aggregate to 
between £.500,000 and £1,000,000 had been realized and applied to 
various and important improvements of the city. This successful 
result incited the corporation to become the owners of the w^ater- 
works, and to undertake the supply of this essential element in the 
well-being and prosperity of large communities. — and they have been 
equally successful in this important undertaking. 

The waterworks of Mancho.ster previous to tbeir acquisition by the 
corporation derived their supply partly from gathering grounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood, partly from a well in the new red sand 
stone, and the remaUidejf from the Peak Forest Canal — the whole 
quantity amounting to about 3,000,000 gallons per day. The powers to 
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purchase the old works and fo construct new works were obtained by 
Special Acts of Parliament in the Sessions of 1817 and 1848. 'J'lie 
district from whiol^ the new supply has been oblnined is the Valley of 
Longdeiidale which forms a portion of the westerly slope of the peni-ie 
chain of hills, commonly called the backlione of England. The area of 
land fiom which the water is collected amounis to 18,900 acres lying 
at an elevation varying from 500 to 1,800 feet above the level of the 
sea, and consisting of mountain pasture and moor land. The rainfall 
in the district is about 50 inches on the average, and the available rain 
in dry seasons about 33 inches. The water is collected in large 
storage reservoirs, three of which are constructed in the Maur Valley 
and two on smaller tributary streams. These reservoirs have a total 
capacity of about 600 million cubic feet, or 3,828,000,000 gallons, 
and the works when entirely completed will give a daily supply of 
39 or 40 million gallons, of which 14 millions have to be given as 
compensation to the streams from wlych the water is abstracted, 
leaving 25 or 30 millions available for the supply of the city and 
districts. The water is remarkably soft, being only about 1° of hard- 
ness, and the saving in soap and otlier articles of domestic consumption 
to the inhabitants by the use of such soft water will be evident from 
tiie fact that the saving in Glasgow in the same articles of domestic 
consumption on the introduction of the equally soft water of Loch 
Katrine was estimated at £36,000 per annum. If a supply of soft 
water like that supplied to Manchester and Glasgow and other towns 
in the North of England were afforded to the metropolis, the saving 
might be safely estimated at about £400,000 or £500,000 per annum. 
The water of the streams fiowing into ihe reservoirs is beautifully 
clear in dry and cold weather ; but when the streams are swollen by 
rains they are highly coloured by peat. A simple and effective mode 
of separating the pure and turbid water has been adopted. This is 
attained by constructing a weir across each stream, underneath 
which is built a conduit into which tlie water of the stream drops 
through an opening on the* down side of the weir when the stream is 
in its ordinary and clear state and is thus carrie^l cither to reservoirs 
set apart for the storage of pure water, or conducted direct to Man- 
chester for thc*suppiy of the city. , When the stream is swollen, 
and consequently lurVjid, the water approaches the weir with an 
increased velocity, jumps over the opening and passes down the 
apron of the weir into the large storage reservoirs, whence it is 
drawn for the 8up{)ly of the compensation w^ater, or, after it has 
been decolourized by exposure to the atmosphere, it is decanted 
off into the pure water reservoirs for the supply of the city. 

By these simple arrangements the water supplied to the city is as 
pure as can be, and needs no filtration whatever. All that is done 
is fo pass it through fine wire gauze strainers, erected at the outlets 
froju the service reservoirs, by %liich any foreign matter held in sus- 
pension is prevented entering the pipes. The service reservoirs are 
20 feet deep, and always kept full. 

The water is conveyed from the main-storage reservoirs partly by 
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a covered conduit and a tunnel through Mottrarn Hill, and partly by 
pipes to three separate heights of service reservoirs, situated re- 
spectively at God ley, Denton, and Gorton. From these reservoirs, 
the water, after iiaving been strained in the manner above described, 
is conveyed by cast-iron pipes to the city. In the distribution of 
the water the district has been divided into three zones, and the 
several service reservoirs have been adapted to the supply of each of 
these zones. 'J'he Godley reservoir supplies the higher and more 
distant districts, the Denton reservoirs the middle level district, 
and the Gorton reservoir the low level district. These reservoirs arc 
respectively about 350, 200, and 130 feet above the level of the 
assize courts. The water is supplied to the inhabitants constantly 
and at high pressure, and in the laying of the mains throughout the 
city special regard has been had to the arrangements for the ex- 
tinction of fires. In case of fire, 20 fire-cocks within 100 yards can 
be brought into play in the space of a few minutes, the pressure in 
the mains being sufficient to throw the water over the loftiest building. 
The use of fire-engines has by these means been superseded, except 
as omnibuses to carry firemen and their apparatus. The fire-cock 
used is so constructed that the water can be withdrawn from the 
mains in a few seconds after the stand-pipe and hose are attached. 
The water is now supplied to 29 townships, representing a population 
of about 650,000 persons, the daily quantity used being about 12 or 
13 million gallons, or about 20 gallons per head per day ; this includes 
the supply for trading purposes, c^tilnated at about ouc-third of the 
whole quantity, so tliat the actual daily consumption per head for 
domestic use is about 13 gallons. 

The outlay to the jiresent lime, including the cost of purchasing 
the old company’s works, has been about £1.500,000; of this sum 
£960,000 have been expended in the construction of the new works 
and the distribution within the district, and £540.000 were paid in 
the purchase of the old water company. 

The corporation of Manchester were the first to obtain tiowers to 
levy an unlimited compulsory rate for meeting the expenses on the 
outlay. In consequence of the great security thus afforded to capitalists, 
the corporation have been enabled to borrow the niom\y required for 
their works at the very low rate of £4 i)er cent, per annum on the 
average. The actual average rate now paid on the whole of the 
money borrowed is £4 Os, \0d. 

The water rates levied within the city are a domestic rate of Od. 
in the pound, and a public rate of Zd, in the pound on the assessment. 
Tfee amounts are equal to about Id, and 2^d, respectively in the pound 
on the actual rent. Beyond the city o per cent, on the rack-rent is 
charged. The revenue derived from the sale of water for trading 
purposes amounts to about £58,000 per annum, being more than one- 
half of the total amount derived from all sources. The number of 
houses supplied within the city is 66,493 and the average rate is 
6«. 8-lOths. per house per annum, or \^d per house per Week,, Of 
this number 51,860 are cottages rented by the week, which are 
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supplied with aconshinfc and unlimited quantity of water at the rate of 
4s, 6-1 Oths. per annum, or nearly !</. i)er house j)c*r week. The co t of 
the water, including tlio purchase of the old coin[)any, at the pix cut 
rate of consumption of 13,000,000 gallons d:iily is (assuming ihc 
total cost at £ 1 , 000 , 000 , ami the iniorest on this sum at 4 per ci .it.) 

per 1,000 gallons. Taking the actual cost of the new supplv at 
£1,000,000 it is 2d. per 1,000 gallons. When the full suppl , of 
2.>,000,000 gallons daily is given, tlu; total cost will he nearly 2d. per 
1,000 gallons, or for the new works about Id. ])er 1,000 galh ns. 
This is believed to b(^ the cheapest supply on a large scale which has 
ever been alTorded, the city of Glasgow alone excepted, while in 
quality and efficiency it is exceeded in no city in the world. 


SANITARY legislation. 

The papers of Mr. Jenkins and. Dr. Stew'art will be found 
at pp 478, 494. 

niSCUSSTON. 

Mr. E. W. Cox argued that the public slioiild boar tho oo>l of those works 
which were necessary to the public hoaltli, and should iiot call u])on the owner of 
the premises to iKjar all tlio expense. 

Mr. Rumsey said an enlarged urea ol* Jurisdiction was nece.ssary for the l^eltcr 
management of sanitary matters. These areat? should follow natural boundaries, 
and the appointment of medical officers should not be compubory until such 
areas had been established, for to make s,mall local authorities appoint them 
would lead to an enormous number of jobs. 

Di*. Laxkest£b vsaid the aim of the ]>apers had been to show that we had no 
sanitary legislation worthy of the name; that it had been a system of patchwork 
from beginning to end. Oru* feature characterised the legislation from the first — 
it was not said that a man should not do what he ought not, but that he might 
not. They hud no hesitation in saying that men should not steal or murder, 
and they ought to say that men should not take away the lives of their neigh- 
bours by neglect of sanitary measures. They only required lcgi.slation by which 
men should not be allowed to poison their neighbours, ifi order to act at once ; but 
until the Legislature did something of that character it w'oiild only be patch- 
work. He hoped Mr. Rumsey’.s remarks would induce legislators to see the 
necessity of some comprehen.'^ive Act. Until our sanitary legislation was com- 
pulsory we should never do more than botch up these evils and grievances. 
Such a measure would )je an enormous gal . People did not appreciate sanitary 
gain sufficiently to force attention to this subject. Tell a man be had a drain 
out of order, and he wouW probably reply, Oh, yes ; it has Ijeen so for a 
twelvemontfi.” Tbi.s was probably the comlition of their neighliours* housea ; 
It was of his neighbours’. We were ouivelves negligent, and we must not 
always blame others. This was not only a health ii atter, but a wealth matter — 
health was wealth. The want of regard to sanitaiy regulations diminished the 
working power of the country, and the loss might be estimated by millions. He 
calculated that the east end of London had lost by the death of adult individuals, 
and in the dependents, such as orphan children, whom they had left,atloa«t 
£80,000. They wanted voluntary associations and educational institutions to 
remove the stolid ignorance and the indifference which prevailed on this subject. 

Mr. Mott (Birkenhead) objected to compulsory officers of health; it was not a 
principle that it was desirable to introduce : he thought the only snccessM 
system they could adopt would l)e to have the work done by the local authorities, 
under the supervision and encouragement of a central government in London. 
A serious objection to Mr. Rumsey’s plan was the existence already of a number 
of local lx)ards— the highway board, for instance, which had certain powers, and . 
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whoso powders mii.^ ! he exorcis-ed in conjunction with the sanitary operatiouR 
which were requir(‘ 1. lie recominoudcd that health oncers should he employed 
to urge U}»on tluv hx al anthorhy the canying out of sanitary measures, and to 
report to llie ceiiiriil authority what being done, and what alterations in the 
law wore r(*(iuired. A medical officer of health ougjit not to have too large a 
district, lie feaivd the present death-rate of Liver|iool Avas to some extent 
owing to the fact tliat there was only one medical officer for that large population. 
There ouglil to he :i ‘medical officer lor every 50,000 or 80,000 of th(J population. 

JJr. Gairdner ((ilasgo^v) said that they had fully exercised their sanitary 
powers in that city, both for the removal of nuisances and ventilation, for one of 
the most prolilie causes of disease w'as oveierowding. So strong was their con- 
vielion on these matters that, they had ap])lie(l to parliament for a city iinjirove- 
moiit Act to empower the removal of a groat number of old, ruinous, and 
overcrowded liousc'^. and replace them with healthier abodes. He thought it 
veiy advisable that the medical officer of health should be in accord W'ith public 
opunon and tlie auihoiities ; the work would then he better done, and the iicople 
would be odncalcd in sanitary matters at the same lime. 


BOILEn EXPLOSIONS. 

Mr. William Faieuairn, LL.T)., read a paper on ‘‘CasiialtiesJArising 
from some Boil(U‘ Explosions,’' of which the following is an abstract: — 
There is no mystery in steam boiler exjjlosions ; they are all traceable 
to causes that are well known, each of wbieh may be prevented by 
attention to a few simple rules, the chief of which is thorough and 
careful periodical inspection. Boiler cxjdosions are attributable 
to two distinct causes, the one relating to their construction and the 
other to their condition. Under the iii'st head, viz, that of construc- 
tion, it ia necessary, first, that boilers should be constructed by 
competent persons, having n*gard to fomi and a knowledge of first 
principles; second that boilers should be made of the best material, 
whether composed of iron or steel, and of uniform strength; third, 
that those having internal flues should be liooped in . the flue in 
order to prevent collapse; fourth, tliat those having domes should be 
strengthened by circular stays of angle iron ; and, lastly, that the 
load on the safety valves should not exceed one-sixth of the bursting 
pressure. Under the second head, that oi condition, assuming that 
the boiler is sound, and of unilonn strength to begin with, it is of 
great importance that the following, as the chief causes of boiler ei- 
plosions, be carefully attended to; — 1, conosion; 2, fracture of plates 
and angle irons; 3, furnaces out of shape; 4, defective safety-valves; 
5, defective pressure-gauges; 6, defective watcr-gaugt« ; 7, defective 
feed apparatus; 8, defective blow-off apparatus ; 9, over-prcssure ; 
10, deticienoy of water. To these may bo mlded blistered plates, and 
the danger arising from corrosive furrowing in the Immediate vicinity 
of the rivetted joints, the cause of which is at present unexplained. 
What is called corrosive furrowing is a grooving of "the plates along 
the edges of the rivetted joints in the interior of the boiler from a 
point a little above the surface of the water, nearly to the bottom 
side of the boiler, ‘ Its effects are present iu locomotive, maiune, and 
stationary boilers; and, although repeated attempts have been made 
to ascertain the cause of these rapid and destructive effects, we are 
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still far from obtainijig n satisfactory solution of a question of ‘^iich 
immense value, and of such deep iinporlaiicc to the duration and safely 
of boilers. Various opinions have been formed on the subj»‘(‘(; 
some endeavouring to trace this unknown and inveterate principle of 
corrosion to chemical and mechanical action; otliers assuming that it 
arises from some peculiar property in the feed water; and other.s 
again maintaining that it is caused by tlic expansion and contraction 
of the plates at every change of temperature, &c.; but the whole of 
these statements are mere opinions, and pass for nothing in the ab- 
sence of facts which have yet to bo discovered in order to determine 
the cause and apply the remedy. Amongst the numerous defects 
servable in boilers, the two first, corrosion and fracture, are promi- 
nent; and, judging from the annual returns of the Association for the 
Prevention of Steam Boiler Kxplo ions, it would appear that out of 
1,458 boilers, under inspection there were no less than 202 cases of 
corrosion, 22 of which were dangerous ; and *62 of fracture, 1 1 of 
which were dangerous. This clearly shows the necessity which ex- 
ists for strict and careful inspection; and if these accidents are to be 
prevented or reduced to a minimum^ it can only be done by watching 
the causes of deterioration and ap])lying the remedy in time. It is 
no satisfaction to the public, any more tl^an it is to the friends of the 
unfortunate victim of these catastrophes, to be told by the coroner’s 
jury that the deceased was killed l)y an accidental explosion. On 
the contrary, it is due to both to feel satisfied that the most rigid 
investigation has taken place, and that no can? has been wanting on 
the part of those in charge to avert the misery arising from these un- 
fortunate accidents. J do not admit, however, that repeated occurre- 
ccs of this kind are not preventable; for it is well known that a 
perfectly well coii'^tructed, well appointed boiler, carefully watched, 
is perfectly safe. Wliat we have to guard against in every case of 
this sort is, not to overload tlie safety valve, and to keep within pro- 
per limits of pressure. The.se conditions being observed will tend to 
reduce tlie number of explosions, if not ciifirely to prevent them. 
All precautions will, however, prove futile, unless manufacturers and 
others having engines and boilers agree to employ as their engineers 
and stokers a class of men much more intelligent than the present, 
and, in order to procure that class, to pay tiiem liberally for their 
services. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. W. P. Bain contributed a paper on Cholera in East London,” 
which has been published in the Journal of the Association. At tho 
conclusion of this paper a resolution was passed by the Department 
recognising the value of the labours of the late Dr. John Snow, as 
the originator of the view that cholera was specially propagated by 
impure water, and recommending that two of his* surviving sisters 
should be placed on the Civil Pension List, in recognition of their 
brother’s services to the nation and to humanity. 
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Dr. Riciiakdson read a paper on ‘^Destruction of Life by Over- 
’vvork,” ill wJiicIi he explained tJie results of excessive physical 
and mental lalionr, lie tlwelt on the evil effects arising from the 
unwise (raining in physical exercises of the young, observing that 
when the bo<ly was young it was easily changed and forced. The 
whole organism was brought into full and powerful development, 
and the heart became strong and active. When the effort was 
finished, the overworked muscles fell back and resumed a quiet 
condition, with one exception, the heart, which remained large, 
the result being preternatural death. Dr. Richardson added, that 
nature proportioned so much matter in the body, and so much 
force, to be used in a given term of years, and if men or womeh 
chose to spend them in a shorter time, they were morally responsible 
for the fatal resuit. This paper did not reach the Editor in time for 
insertion in this volume, hut it is hoped that it may yet be made 
permanently available for the members of the Association. 

Dr. Bbverbdge (Aberdeen) read a paper on “ The Recent Epi- 
demic of Typhus in Aberdeen : its probable Cause and Cost.” 

Dr. P. Mahtin Duncan read a paper on “ The Condition of Pauper 
Idiots in England and Wales.” 

Both these valuable papers will bo brought to the notice of the 
Association on another occasion. 



ECONOMY AND TIUDE. 


Report of the Standing Committee of the Department, 

M any matters of the first iinportanco with reference to the pro- 
vince of this Department liave, since llm Sheffield Congress, 
attracted great public observation, and some of tlicm have betm 
considered by the depnrtment it'^elf. 

The large considerations involved in the loss of life and properly 
from shipwreck : a subject Avhich was submitted to the last Congros 
by the Pre^ident of the department, Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., occupie 1 
the early attention of the Standing Committee, on the resumption of 
its sittings in London. 

A memorial was prepared ujion the subject, and a deputation, 
influentially constituted, waited upon the President of the Board of 
Trade, with a view to bring the matter under the notice of the 
Government. 

The memorial reviewed the facts an‘d arguments upon which ihe 
necessity of inquiry and action was founded, and urged that a solemn 
inquiry by competent and impartial officers of the Royal Navy might 
be directed, under a special commission, into the matters alleged in 
respect of the loss of life and property, with a view to the prepar- 
ation of such measures of legislation as the evidence might appear to 
require ; and also that it might bo referred to the Childrens’ Employ- 
ment Commission, who have under exanniuition the conditions for 
the extension of legislative pi*ovisions for securing the education 4 
of children employed in manufactures and trades, to inquire and 
report on the application of provisions on a like principle, for securing 
the proper elementary training and education of young children 
eiiga^vd in the* mercantile marine. 

Tb* President of th(i Board of Trade assured the deputation that 
the subject, ot the importance of which the Government were sensible, 
should leceive tlioii- careful consideration. This is a matter to which 
the attention of the Committee will be still further directed. 

In January last the first special meeting of members of the Depart- 
ment was held, to cousidcj* the important social and economical 
question of the improvement of the house-accommodation of labourers 
and artizans. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and a committee was formed 
in order to determine what steps should be taken to remove the great 
sanitary and social mischiefs caused by the existing stat^ of things. 

finally a joint committee of members of the Department and of the 
Council of the Society of Arts, prepared the draft of a Bill designed 
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to facilitate the removal of houses unfit for human habitation, and 
the erection of improved dwelling-houses for artizans and labourers. 
During the last Sessipn of Parliament a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons proposing to deal with the same question. 

But it appeared to the Committee that this Bill would, if passed, 
prove inadequate, and even illusory, and it was resolved to get the 
Bill of the Department introduced into Parliament, but as the session 
was far advancerl, and the pressure of public business rendered it 
highly improbable that any legislative action would be taken, it was 
thought advisable to postpone the step to the next session. An op- 
porlunifcy will be laken of bringing the Bill into the House of Com- 
mons early next session. One main feature of the Bill of the 
Department, essentially differencing it from the measure just referred 
to, is that it seeks to give competent compulsory powers, but upon 
defined conditions, and under sufficient public security, to companies 
as well as to municipal corporations. 

The entire question will form one of the subjects of discussion at 
the Manchester Congress. The next special meeting of the members 
of the Department discussed the great question of local self-govern- 
ment, particularly with reference to the local government of the 
metropolis. 

The Standing Committee heartily co-operated with several indi- 
viduals and bodies in the effort to procure and secure the public 
acceptance of such a measure as should put the government of the 
metropolitan districts upon a satisfactory footing. 

The Standing Committee, in prosecuting the object of the Depart- 
ment — the investigation of the laws of the economical phenomena of 
the social system — has directed especial regard to those subjects 
falling under the cognizance of the Department, which have recendy 
been submitted to so much public discussion both In and out* of 
Parliament. 

In selecting the special questions for the Manchester meeting, the 
Committee has steadily kept in view the scientific object of the 
Department, and those questions will, it is believed, be found to 
refer to phenomena in themselves important, and at this juncture 
particularly interesting, while at the same time they rest upon and 
reveal economical and social laws susceptible of extensive and varied 
application. 


THE LIOEKSING SYSTEM. 

Ufon what Conditions and hy xohat Authority ought Licenses 
for the Sale of Alcoholic Liquors to he granted ! THE 

‘Executiyb of the United Kingdom Alliance^ 

Manohesteb. 

♦ 

The purpose of this paper is to lay before the section, as briefly and clearly 
as possible, the views entertained and the suggestions promulgated by 

B E 
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the Members of the United Kingdom Alliance, upon the question 
Bubmitted for discussion. Its object is the statement of these vieAvs 
Itnd suggestions, not their enforcement; any aifpiments in their sup- 
port will doubtless be brought forward during the diS(^U8sion of the 
various papers, but inasmuch as the Alliance is generally recognised 
as the exponent of extreme temperance views, and has been much 
criticised as such, it has been thought desirable, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to such criticism, that the policy and principles of the Alliance 
should at least be understood. The question submitted to the section 
for discussion assumes that the sale of alcoholic liquors can only pro- 
perly be carried on upon conditions and subject to the permission of 
authority. This narrows the question considerably, and saves all 
necessity for discussion of the right of the State to prevent or permit, 
under license or condition, any exercise of the trade. It also assumes 
that the object of a license system is not fiscal merely, as if it were, 
payment would be the only condition needful, but it seems to admit 
that the end and aim of the system should be public safety and 
order. 

Desirous to confine ourselves, therefore, wdthin the limits of the 
question, we equally assume these positions, and abstain from any 
discussion of them, although they are capable of much useful illustra- 
tion. The only limit to legitimate interference with the rights of the 
individual, either personally or in connection with trade or other 
social privileges, we assume to be the necessities of public safety.* In 
a matter which involves public convenience as well as public danger, 
it is no doubt highly undesirable that the public convenience should 
be restricted beyond the point absolutely needful to provide against 
public danger, and it may even be well to incur some risk rather than 
unduly to touch private or social liberty of action. 

Just such a question is involved in the consideration of a license 
system. What are the conditions under which any public advan- 
tages supposed to be derivable from the sale of alcoholic liquors can 
be secured with the minimum of public danger? 

An answer to this involves an answer to the question submitted to 
the section. 

In the sense of making provision for the existence of a common sale 
of alcoholic liquors, the Alliance has no suggestion to make of any 
system of licence. It holds tliat the public advantages of such sale 
are so small as to bear no comparison with the dreadful and constant 
mischiefs which are ever arising from it ; and that, as those evils are 
inseparable from the sale, under whatever restrictions or by whatever 
authority carried on, the only safe and judicious course is to prohibit 
the sale altogether. This can be effected only by the power and 
exercis#of public opinion, and the Permissive Bill, which is the direct 
legislative suggestion of the Alliance, would simply provide a ma- 
chinery, by means of which this end could bo accomplished without 
violence or commotion, leaving the responsibility of license and the 
management of a licensed traffic upon those who are content to 
assume it. But the Alliance is also aware that, pending the enact- 
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ment of such a measure as the Permissive Bill, and, even if enacted, 
pending its adoption by the popular vote of each distri<5t to which it 
might be applicable,# revised license system will be needful, 
Alliance, therefore, does not insist upon the adoption of the 4^Us.of 
the Permissive Bill, or oppose all other reforms. It simply deelan^s 
that no amended license system would be sjtisfactory which does not 
embody a power of popular veto upon the granting of all or any 
licenses, and ic avows its ultimate policy to be to engraft upon any 
measure, whether promoted by government or private individuals, 
such provisions as shall enable the ratepayers of any certain and 
defined district, to prevent the common sale entirely within their 
district, when a largely preponderating public opinion shall so 
determine. 

All parties will probably agree that in . any amendment of the 
license law uniformity in the conditions affecting the license, of what- 
ever character, and certainty in the law should, if possible, be secured. 
At present the trade in alcoholic drinks being regulated by no less 
than three descriptions of licenses, those permitting the sale of spirits, 
of beer, and of wine, it is impossible for the authorities dealing with 
the first to cope with the mischief arising out of the others. What- 
ever the authority which should be trusted with the power of licensing, 
that authority should supervise and be responsible for the entire 
system. But even in the administration of the law, authorities them- 
selves differ. The course until recently pursued by the bench at 
Liverpool*, and the construction put by them upon the law, has been, 
as is well known, opposed to the general 2 >i*actice in other parts of 
country. Even among themselves tiic experience of some yeai’s has 
resulted in divided opinion, and it would certainly seem as though 
some legislation had become inevitable to relieve them from their 
difficulty. The truth is, that while doubtless the open and facile 
granting of licenses which has been pursued at Liverpool, may be 
argued for as based on certain accepted 2 >nlitical theories, the re- 
strictive policy which has generally been pursued without much 
philosophic discussion, is justified by the coarser, but not less con- 
clusive argument of experience. Drunkenness in a community has 
a closer connexion than is usually supposed with the number of 
public-houses existing in that community, and it is not enough to 
endeavour to counteract their influence by better agencies ; the 
public-house proves itself stronger than school or chui'ch. 

So long ago as 1855, in one of the elaborate reports presented by 
the late Rev. John Clay, chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, 
to the justices of Lancashire, attention was called to this fact, and a 
diagram of great value produced, showing the comparative extent Of 
religious habits, popular education, encourageraonts to drunkenness 
aud crime in the forty English counties. Without giving the whole 
of the figures, it may be useful to direct attention to them, as they 
will be founi in the chaplain’s report of the year named. Mr. Clay’s 
own conclusions may be given in his own words. 

The first conclusion deducible from the above table is, that ale and 

B a 
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beerhouses are more associated with excess of crime than attend aiicc 
at religious worship and at school is with the absence of it. In two 
instances (groups 2 and 3) larger attendance at Sunday duties is 
concurrent with more than average criminality; and in two instances 
also (groups 2 and 7) better attendance at school is marked by the 
same anomaly. On the* other hand, of the five groups in which 
religious worship is more than usually neglected, three are chargeable 
with excessive crime. A similar observation applies to the schooling. 
Of four groups deficient in that, three are marked by more than 
average crime. But with respect to ale and beerhouses, excess in 
their number is accompanied by excess in crime in every case but 
that of the North Midland group, in which a small overplus of drink** 
ing houses is outweighed by a greater of religious worship and school- 
ing, as on the contrary (with the remarkable exception of the three 
eastern counties) their paucity is accompanied by a striking absence 
of crime. Looking at the counties singly, twenty- two of them have 
to bear an excess of the drinking-house evil, and ‘eighteen a dimin- 
ished amount of it. Sixteen of the former are consequently op- 
pressed with excessive crime, but only six of the latter. Taking 
another view of the facts in the thirteen counties of the first and 
second groups, the drinking-house mean rises to 527, and the criminal 
mean to 166 for the twelve northern counties; from Leicester to 
Westmoreland the public-house mean falls to 306, and is attended 
by a corresponding fall in the criminal mean to 120. Once more — 
the mean cnminality of the eighteen counties below the public house 
mean (although including the very criminal counties of Monmouth 
and Hereford) is 136, and the mean criminality of the twenty-two 
counties above the public* house mean is 167. The absence of drink- 
ing places, and the consequent absence of crime, are decidedly marked 
in Yorkshire, and a yet greater absence of such places in the four 
northern counties would seem to compensate for a deficiency in 
schooling, and a very great deficiency in regard to religious worship. 
In the case of York, it is seen that 36 per cent, minus of drinking 
house is accompanied by 25 per cent, minus of crime ; and in the 
four northern counties, where drinking houses are fewer than they 
are in any other group — 60 per cent, below the mean — crime appears 
in its smallest amount — 41 per cent, below the mean. With all 
these forcible illustrations of the connection between drinking houses 
and crime in England, we shall find in Wales a still stronger proof 
of that connection. The county of Glamorgan contains 36 per cent, 
of all the low drinking houses scattered through the twelve counties 
of the principality, and in 1853 it was chargeable with 42 per cent, 
of all the crime in it.” 

In respect to English counties considered singly, Cornwall pre- 
sents the happiest example of the infrequency of crime in a district 
where spiritual and educational influence are not counteracted by 
beer-shop temptations. The general truth to which I point is also 
shown by Suwex, the only county in the south-east group which is 
not over provided with drinking houses; it is also the only county of 
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thafc group whicli has less than the common amount of crime. 
Suffolk, Wilts, and Somerset present remarkable contradictions. 
Holding very cnalitable places in respect to their appai^ent educa- 
tional and religious condition, and with drinking houses very much 
below the usual proportion, they are nevertheless chargeable with 
excessive criminality. Hereford, again, the most criminal county 
save three, would offer perplexing features did it not show that the 
absence of ale and beer houses does not obviate criminal tendencies 
when there is also wanting the meliorating power of education and 
religion.”* 

From the same series of figures other conclusions may also be 
drawn, illustrative of the point for which we are contending. Taking 
an average of Mr. Clay’s figures, we find that in Worcester, Warwick^ 
and Stafford, attendance on public worship and popular education 
being below the average, and drink-shops above, crime is likewise, as 
would be expected, in excess. But in York, Nonrthumberland, 
Lancasliire and Surrey, religion and education falling below the 
average, crime is also below the average, following the drink-shops, 
also below the average. Again, in Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hertford, 
and Hampshire, the ameliorative agencies of religious and school 
instruction are above the mean, but drink-shops being also above the 
average, crime is found also to exceed it. Compare Cornwall with 
Monmouth and Cambridge, and seek to account for the fact that with 
equal advantages in religion and education, the crime of Monmouth 
and Cambridge doubles that of Cornwall. It is at least a coincidence 
worthy of consideration that the public houses of the two counties 
are double those of Cornwall. On the other hand, why is the crime 
of Devon much the same as that of Dorset, and Somerset as of 
Stafford, when the religious condition and the state of popular educa- 
tion differ so widely in each county respectively? The answer is, 
that in all these counties, drink-shops in proportion to population 
are about in equal ratio. Facts such as these justify the magistrates, 
to whom the granting of licenses is entrusted, in exercising great 
vigilance and in increasing the number of driukshops very sparingly. 
It would seem ill to become the guardians of public peace and order, 
to sanction, without the exercise of any discretion, tife fountains of 
social disorder and turbulence. Hence, therefore, in the administration 
of the law, it has been usual to consider not merely the fitness of the 
house and the character of the applicant, but also what has been 
called “the wants of the neighbourhood,” — the “ circumstances of the 
neighbourhood,” would, perhaps be a better phrase. But the difficulty 
which certainly arises is how to estimate those wants or circumstances. 
Prominent members of the Liverpool Bench are in the habit of 


*Th6 appendix to my twenty-eighth report contained several remarkaMe 
and valuable statements by an observant prisoner, who bad travelled " tbrongh 
most of the English and Welsh counties. One of his statements refers to Here- 
fordshire. “ In Herefordshire “ he says, *• low cider houses, where beer also is 

sold, abound.” ‘♦In wobly, a very small place, almost every 

fifth or sixth house deals in cider.” 
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ridiculing the endeavour to form such an estimate, and appear to rely 
on the diflSculty as conclusive ; but the diflSculty is only imaginary. 
It cannot, however, be solved by appeal to the general law of supply 
and demand, or by supposing that the neighbourhood ^ill only support 
what it wants. It has been already assumed as admitted for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, that authority must control those wants to the 
limits of public safety ; and indeed, a still more conclusive answer is 
found in the fact, learned by experience, that the trade in alcohol 
does not obey the ordinary law of supply and demand. Being a 
trade in an article which creates and stimulates an appetite for itself, 
the supply is constantly increasing the demand — the larger the demand 
the greater the social mischief. The thirst for drink is never satiated 
by indulgence; ,but if an answer is really sought to*the question, are 
the wants or desires of the neighbourhood such as to render it 
desirable to add to its social dangers or to excite fresh peril ? — why 
not ask the neighbourhood ? The Alliance claims simply the right 
on the part of the inhabitants to prevent the granting of licenses 
altogether, not to decide on each application, and it would be easy to 
defend the distinction. But even in a scheme of license it would be 
quite possible to bring the popular opinion of each district to bear 
either, as roughly suggested by Mr. Bright, by placing the licensing 
power in the hands of town councils or other popularly elected board, 
or, as at one time propounded by the Liverpool publicans, by making 
the assent of a certain proportion of the inhabitants residing around 
the applicant, a condition precedent do the granting of the license. 
Whatever the limitations or conditions of the license itself,* the au- 
thority to grant it must be popular. J Ubtices are but men, and though 
in the main anxious to discharge their onerous duties with fidelity 
and care, are at times actuated by motives of private or political 
friendship. At the best they can but form a hasty and unsatisfactory 
judgment upon the real question at issue in the license, while the 
judgment of those qualified (if any are) to form a correct opinion-— 
the justices locally resident and sitting at petty sessions, is at any 
time liable to be overturned on appeal by the decision of other justices,' 
who, coming from other districts, have no local knowledge. It is 
not an unusual circumstance for instance, in the county of Lancashire, 
for the refusal of ten or twelve local justices to grant a license, to be 
reversed by two justices coming from a distant part of the county. 

A scheme which left the ultimate decision in the hands of the in- 
habitants of each district, would be to the interest of all parties. It 
would give certainty for the employment of capital; it would supply 
all the legitimate wants which can be ‘suggested; and it would satisfy 
the temperance sentiment of the country, because it would enable tlie 
temperance men to avail themselves of the aid of the law, and just ‘ 
soJast and so far as they could influence public opinion, and no faster 
or further, to protect themselves and the public against the agencies 
which are always at work to undermine and destroy their labour. 
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On the Extent and Direct Cost of the Drinking System of 
Scotland. By the Eev. James A. Johnston. 

In any attempt to estimate the extent and direct cost of the drink 
system of Scotland, account must be taken of the number of licensed 
houses, the quantity of intoxicating liquors annually consumed, and 
the amount of money expended in the purchase of such drinks. By 
the recent enactments which regulate the drink traffic in Scotland, 
three kinds of houses are licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
The first class of these houses consists of hotels, in which a certain 
amount of sleeping accommodation must be provided for strangers, 
no uncooked provisions be sold for consumption elsewhere, and in 
which lodgers and bona fide travellers may obtain intoxicating drinks 
on Sunday, and during the prohibited hours throughout the week. 
The second class of houses consists of publicdiouses, where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold either for consum])tion on the premises or 
elsewhere, but which must be shut from eleven o’clock p.m. to eight 
o’clock A.M. during the ordinary days of the week, and from eleven 
o’clock on Saturday night to eight o’clock on Monday morning. 
The third class of houses consists of grocers or dealers, in which 
110 intoxicating drinks can lie sold for consumption on the premises, 
andf which are subject to the same restrictions as regards the hours 
of sale as the public-houses and hotels. All these houses are under 
the sup^visiou of the magistrates : no license lining granted except 
to such persons and houses as li&ve obtained the magisterial certificate 
required by the law. 

In the year 1864 the number of hotels licensed was 1,515, or 1 for 
every 455 families ; the number of public-houses licensed was 
6,935, being 1 public-house for every 99 families ; and in the same 
year the number of dealers licensed was 3,565, being 1 grocer or 
dealer for every 193 families. Thus the total number of places 
licensed for* the sale of intoxicating drinks in Scotland during the 
year 1864 was 12,015; being 1 licensed house for every 57 families. 
In the year 1855, with.a much smaller population, the number of 
licensed houses was 12,591, or nearly 600 more than in 1864; being 
1 licensed house for every 52 families. 

Table I. — Showing the Number and kind of Licensed Houses in, 
Scotland in 1864, and total mimber in 1856. 


Hotels . . 1,515, being 1 for every 455 families. 


Public Houses 

. 6,935, 


»* 

99 

99 

Grocers 

. 8,565, 



193 


Total in 18.56 

. 12,591, 



52 

ff 

Total in 1864 

. 12,015, 



57 



The discussions which have taken place in recent times as to the 
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amount of spirits consumed in Scotland, have led to the preparation 
and publication of Parliamentary returns on this subject, as accura4;e 
and reliable as can be reasonably expected. These returns now 
extend to each of the sixteen years ending in 1864> and include all 
kinds of home, foreign, and colonial spirits. 


Table IL — Showing the Number of Gallons of Home^ Foreign^ and 
Colonial Spints consumed in Scotland in each year^ from to 
1864, inclusive. 


Year. 

Gallone. 

1849 

7,303,641 

1850 

7,412,187 

1851 

7,090,894 

1852 

7,437,462 

1853 

6,795,528 

1854 

6,808,819 

1855 

5,370,418 

1856 

5,594,757 


Year. 

' dallons. 

1857 

5,796,706 

1858 

5,508,489 

1859 

5,638,886 

1860 

5,048,782 

1861 

4,684,818 

1862 

4,690,073 

1863 

5,027,114 

1864 

3,395,615 


With a view to the convenience of comparison, and also because 
the year 1854 was partly under the old law and partly under the 
new, we will set the returns for 1854 aside, and divide the remain- 
ing years into three equal periods, consisting of five years#ach. As 
exceptionable causes operate to make the estimated consumption of 
one year differ from that of another, it is only by taking the con- 
sumption of several years together that a fair comparison can be 
made and a trustworthy conclusion be reached. In the five years 
ending in 1853, the quantity of spirits consumed in Scotland was 
36,039,712 gallons ; in the five years ending in 1859, the quantity 
consumed was 27,909,255 gallons ; and in the five years ending in 
1864 the quantity consumed was 24,845,897 gallons. The quantity 
consumed in the five years from 1855 to 1859, as compared with 
the quantity qonsumed in the five years frdhi 1849 to 1853, shows a 
total decrease of 8,130,457 gallons, or an average annual decrease of 
1,355,076 gallons^ the quantity consumed in the five years from 
I860 to 1864, as compared with the quantity consumed in the five 
years from 1855 to 1859, shows a total decrease of 3,063,358 
gallons, or an average annual decrease of 612,671 gallons; and the 
quantity consumed in the five years from 1860 to 1864, as compared 
with the quantity consumed in the five years from 1849 to 1853, 
shows a total decrease of 11,193,815 gallons, or an average annual 
decrease of 2,238,763 gallons. From these calculations it appears 
that, in the course of ten years, the annual consumption of spirits in 
Scotland has been reduced by fully one-third of the total amount 
annually consumed* 
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Table III . — Showing the Comparative Consumption of * Spirits in 
Scotland in periods of Five Tears ending respectively in 1853, 
1859, and 1864. 


In the five years ending in 1853 
„ „ „ 1859 


36)039,712 gallons. 
27,909,255 „ 


Total decrease 
Average annual decrease 

In thp five years ending in 1859 


8,130,457 „ 

1,626,091 „ 

27,909,255 gallons. 
24,845,897 „ 


Total decrease 
Average annual decrease 


3,063,358 

612,671 


In the five years ending in 1853 






1864 


36,039,712 gallons. 
24,845,897 „ 


Total decrease 
Average annual decrease 


11,193,815 

2,238,763 


In these calculations no account has been taken of the increase of 
the population in Scotland. P"or the purpose of ascertaining the 
comparative consumption of spirits per head, we select the two census 
years, 1851 and 1861. The consumption in both of these years was 
rather below the average ; but as the statement is equally applicable 
to both years, the compai ison for the present purpose is sufficiently 
fair. In the year 1851 the population of Scotland was 2,888,742, 
and the consumption of spirits was 7,090,894 gallons. In the year 
1861 the population had increased to 3,062,294, and the consump- 
tion of spirits had diminished to 4,684,313 gallons. If the consump- 
tion in 1861 had been at the same rate per head as in 1851 it would 
have amounted to 7,516,906 gallons; but the actual consumption 
was only 4,684,313 gallons, or considerably less than two- thirds of 
the estimated proportionate consumption. In 1851 \he consumption 
of spirits was at the rate of 2 gallons 14 J gills for every man, 
woman, and child in Scotland; and in 1861 the consumption per 
head was at the rate of 1 gallon 17 gills. It appears, then, from 
these figures, that the consumption of spirits per head in Scotland 
was in 1861 considerably less than two-thirds what it was in the 
year 1851. 

Table IV. — Showing consumption of Spirits in Scotland as 
compared with Population , in the years 1861 and 1861. 

Year. Population. Consumption. 

• 1851 2,888,742 7,090,894 gallons. 

1861 8,062,294 4,684,313 „ 
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Proportionate Consumption of 1S61 . 7, o 16,906 gallons. 

Actual 5 , „ 4,684,313 „ 


Decrease as compared with 1851 

2,832,593 

>» 


Gallons. 

Gills. 

Consumption per head in 18»51 . 

2 


„ „ in 1861 , 

1 

17 

Decrease per head in 1861 . 

0 

29i 


This large, gratifying, and indisputable diminution in the quantity 
of spirits consumed in Scotland may in part be attributed to the 
increase of the duty on whisky, and* the consequently freer of 
fermented liquors; but is mainly due to the*^ recent enactments 
restricting the sale of intoxicating drinks, and the great and health- 
ful progress of the temperance movement. 

It is with more hesifalion that we attempt to estimate the direct 
cost of intoxicating drinks in Scotland. Our data here are some- 
what imperfect ; and, unfortunately, there is no reliable source from 
which the deficiency can be supplied. After having carefully 
inquired and considered the whole matter, we give the following as 
a near approximation to the truth. The average annual consump- 
tion of all kinds of spirits in Scotland, for the four years ending 
in 1864, was 4,949,278 gallons. Whisky forms nearly the whole 
of these spirits; and before being sold by retail, has water added 
to it in the varying proportion of from one gallon of water to two 
of whisky, to one gallon of water to six of whisky. Taking the ^ 
added water in the average proportion of one gallon of water to 
four of whiskey, we have 0,186,600 gallons as the total annual amount 
of spirits sold by retail. The retail price of spirits varies from 4d., 6d., 
to 8d,, and even Is. per gill. We estimate the average price at 6d. 
per gill, or 16s. per gallon. This gives the total cost of spirits at 
£4,949,280. Ardent spirits are the main kind of intoxicating 
liquors used in Scotland'; but if w'o suppose that the amount ex- 
pended on wine;, porter, and other kinds of fermented liquors is ouly 
one-fourth of the amount expended on ardent spirits, then the 
annual amount paid for intoxicating drinks in Scotland, will be 
£6,223,920. This amount, though not nearly so much as it was ten 
years ago, is nearly £9 fov each i'amily in Scotland, and conclusively 
demonstrates that great as has been Scotland’s progress in sobriety 
during the last ten years, there is still room for further improvement 
in the same direction. 
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THE dwellings of THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

What measuresy legislative and others shoidd be adopted in order 

to supphj bi tter Dwellings to the Labouring Classes ? By 
Thomas Beggs. 

The home accommodation of the people is no new question. For 
the last quarter of a century it has engaged the attenliou of some of 
the most practical minds of the age, but the rapid march of improve- 
ment in other directions has gwen it greater, prominence at this 
time than it has ever before received. The question was taken up 
in the General Report of the “ Sanitary condition of the Labouring 
Population,” compiled hy Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and published in 
1842. It was taken up at greater length by the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of large towns and populous 
villages, the report of which was presented to the Queen in 1844. 
On reference to that report it will bo found that the subject in its 
social and moral aspects had been thoroughly exhausted. The evidence 
of Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Guy, Mr. Toynbee, and the other 
medical men examined, established by irrefragable argument, and well 
ascertained facts, that, as a rule', the dwellings ot the industrious 
classes were defective in all the essentials to comfort and health ; 
that a vast amount of disease was the result, leading inevitably to 
physical deterioration and moral degradation. In clear, forcible, and 
even eloquent language, they depicted the condition of the people, and 
pronounced the “ fever lax ” as the heaviest and most oppressive of 
all taxes. They emphatically declared their conviction that pauperism, 
vice, and misery must flourish so long as the physical state of the 
poorer classes was neglected. Since then the subject has engaged 
the attention of many publicists and philanthropists, who have 
through independent channels of inquiry arrived at the same con- 
clusions. 

The subject has also been taken up in a practical way. The 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the People 
was established in 1845, and other associations of a similar kind were 
afterwards formed with the same object. Although the commercial 
success of these undertakings has not been so satisfactory as could 
have been wished, from causes which admit of ready explanation, 
many piles of buildings have been raised in the metropolis, and many 
questions of construction have been settled. They have shown what 
can bo done, and also very much that must be avoided. Besides this, 
private individuals have employed their capital in the same held, I 
can only refer to the rnuniticent gift of Mr, Peabody, to the work of 
Miss Burdett Coutts, and to the practical business undertakings of 
Mr. Waterlow. There ai*e many others that ought to be named, if 
this paper was intended to give a history of all the work done in this 
direction ; but I aim only at seeking out a few of the more prominent 
illustrations, others will occur to my auditors. Tho Society of Arts 
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has rendered most valuable service in accumulating information on 
plans of construction, and the yearly Transaations of this Asso- 
ciation contain several papers of great interest. In the literature 
of the subject, the writings of Mr. Henry Roberts and Dr. Begg 
are very useful and instructive,^ and Mr. James Hole, of Leeds, bus 
given us an excellent compendium. During the last year discus- 
sions have taken place in several influential quarters, especially that 
in November last, at the Society of Arts, one at the rooms of this 
Association, and another at the Royal Dublin Society. This latter 
one was introduced by a paper from Dr. Mapother, containing 
sound practical views. The subje# is to bo resumed at the next 
session of that society. 

There is inquiry on all hands and many signs of activity, and we 
may now ask to what does it all conduct % After a quarter of a 
centuiy’s inquiry and discussion wc are compelled to admit that little 
has been accomplished, when we look at the proportion of the 
wants to be supplied ; the increase of the population and the aggre- 
gation of that population in large towns have augmented the evil to 
a fearful extent. The prosperity of the country has really tended 
to. push down to a lower depth of degradation, the largest, most 
struggling, and most helpless class. It is true that many families 
have been provided for, but the great mass are still suffering all the 
privations consequent upon scanty and defective house accommodation. 
A few are rescued, but the great mass are left in the old gulf without 
any immediate chance of escape. What we have learnt is this, that 
if it were right to rely upon charity or upon private benevolence to 
provide houses for the people, that such agencies will be wholly in- 
adequate. We must ultimately fall back upon commercial enterprise 
for the accomplishment of so great a work. If this be so, what can 
we do to give it greater freedom and fair play ? 

► Before 1 enter upon that inquiry, there are a few minor matters 
which challenge attention and may be very briefly dismissed. The 
evils of overcrowding arc the most severe in the metropolis and the 
more difficult of treatment, from the large area covered by buildings 
of all kinds, and the distance of the suburbs from any of the great 
centres. In Manchester, Birmingham, or Leeds, notwithstanding the 
large size of these towns, it is still practicable for the inhabitants to 
reach the environs by an easy walk, and if the dwelling be judiciously 
chosen, to go home to the mid-day meal. There is still sufficient space 
around our large manufacturing towns to build cottages for the work- 
men, without having recourse to large blocks of buildings, such as 
have been erected in the metropolis. It, therefore, of necessity must 
be that a different mode of treatment will apply to London to that 
which can be made available in provincial towns of large size. This 
has given rise to various propositions, in the way they have 

been proposed, appear at flrst sight to conflict, but Avhich, when fairly 
examine^ are only parts of the same general scheme. One proposal 
is to erect dwellings away from London, making the railways which 
run into it and through it available for taking the inhabitants in and 
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out. It is proposed as a matter of convenience and economy to con- 
struct them in large clusters of streets and squares, and the plan has 
been known as the ‘‘ suburban village plan.” The proposition is an 
old one but has recently been revived, and a society is now formed in 
the metropolis for the purpose of carrying it out. This would give 
to each tenant or holder the advantage of an independent and detached 
house. An objection has been made, somewhat inconsiderately, to 
this scheme, as if it were intended to supersede all other plans, and as 
if it were intended to enforce upon the people, who are displaced by 
the various works of improvement, the adoption of a house away 
from London. It has been represented as a banishment, and as 
making pariahs or outcasts of the humblest classes. The projectors 
of the scheme never intended it for those who were unwilling to go. 
But they are quite right in supposing that a very considerable number 
of the London population would gladly avail themselves of such 
accommodation if offered to them, and 1 am able to shew after a very 
careful examination of the subject that such houses can be built, 
giving more rooms and more space than is afforded them in theif 
present habitations, at a rent, including railway fare, less than they 
now pay, and that they would have to relinquish few of the advantages 
of a town life, and none of any consequence. But whatever may be 
the acceptableness of such a proposal, it is only made as one among 
many, and, as I have said can only meet the case of those who are 
willing to embrace it. One great resource in London will be no 
doubt large blocks of buildings such as those already erected. With 
all my predilections for a self-contained house such as are common in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, I know that the circumstances of London 
render such impossible for the great bulk of its population. There 
are many, in fact the great bulk of the working-people, who will from 
inclination or necessity remain in London, with less accommodation 
than they can get outside at the same price, and the barrack system, 
as some name it, must be made available for such. The inconvenience 
of such an arrangement may be much lessened by the adoption 
of the plan introduced into similar buildings in Paris, where the 
evil of overcrowding is quite as great as it is in London, al- 
though the evil is not so much felt from the difference in climate, 
which enables the Parisian to spend a great part of his leisure time 
out of doors. In the large blocks of buildings appropriated to the 
labouring classes they have introduced a system of hydraulic lifts, 
working every minute, so that the occupant can pass up to the higher 
rooms without trouble or fatigue. In London we must work by all 
these several means — 1st. We must take those out who are willing 
to go ; 2ndly. We must have large blocks on the best construction for 
those who will and must remain; 3rdly. We must make the best of 
existing buildings byjudicipus alterations and repairs. In order to 
carry out all these schemes, and to make proper use of all appliances, 
we must have power to appropriate sites suitable for dwellings. In « 
London we have much property of a ruinous and dilapidated kind, 
occupied as such, but unfit for human dwellings. We have a large 
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amount of property locked up in charitable trusts, aud inucli not 
profitably occupied, and altogether within the metropolitan postal 
district a siiflicieut quantity of space for the pi-osent and prospc dive 
wants of London for tlio next half century, hut not attainable under 
present circumstances for dwellings. Wliat we want, then, and must 
Lave, are the means to attain sites in onr huge towms, much in the 
same way as railway companies now obtain them, Init without having 
to go to Parliament in every case for a ])rivate bill. It is asked tliat 
the power of obtaining possession of condemned property should bo 
vested in the hands of some public authority, who can extend it to 
any corporation or coin])any registered under the Companies’ Act, 
where the necessity is shown of erecting dwellings for ‘the people. 
It is well to discuss modes of construction, but our efforts will to a 
large extent be frustrated unless we obtain parliamentary powers to 
secure so much of the land of the country by an easy process as may 
be needed for the absolute wants of its population, I am not aware 
of any other nation in the civilised world where land is held under 
so severe and exclusive a tenure. 

It is conceded, I thinlf on all hands, that such an alteration in the 
law is reasonable, and has become absolutely necessary ; and 1 have 
little doubt that if we go to the government with a carefully prepared 
measure, we shall receive thejr support in the next session. I am 
most anxious to secure unanimity of purpose among those who 
are labouring for the same end ; and I am hopeful that the discussion 
of this day will tend to produce that unanimity. The question is now 
narrowed down to a single and w'ell-defiiied issue, and the principle 
upon which it arises I will endeavour to state. The question, then, 
is ; In whose hands ore the powers I have indicated to be deposited 
when they are obtained? Are we to prepare for and rely upon 
voluntary exertion, stimulated by an expectation of profit, to put 
such an Act in force, or are we to rely on the existing local authori- 
ties in each district. A number of able and earnest men, impressed 
by the magnitude of the evil and the hopelessness of overcoming it 
by voluntary effort, invoke the aid of the State, and ask the govern* 
ment not only to give facilities tor the erection of dwellings, but 
actually to erect them. They seek, in fact, that houses for the poor 
should 1)0 built out of the rates. In the last session of Parliament 
Jdr. "j'orrens, who has made this subject one of special inquiry and 
study, introduced a Bill which went to this full extent. He seeks to 
obtain compulsory powers to obtain sites, placing the powers in the 
hands of the existing local authorities — that is, the vestrieis and 
district boards of the metropolis are to take the initiative ; they are 
to erect dwellings and maintain them by a rate levied for the pur- 
pose. This Bill was submitted to a select committee, and, after 
passing that committee, was in an amended shape brought again 
before the House o{ Commons. From the pressure of public busi- 
ness it was withdrawn for the time. That was a result at which 
I am sure the promoters of the measure will rejoice wheg they have 
fully reconsidered the whole case. With so much public feeling on 
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Ihc subject, aii<l after so many years of arduous labour, it would be 
a grievous pit v lo throw opportunities away, and reap disappoint- 
ments through an act of hasty legislation. 1 feel assured that such a 
measure, if it bt came Jaw, would be a miserable failure. In the lirst 
place I demur lo the ju'inciple of the Bill so far as it places the 
power of erecting dwellings, and levying rates for that purpose, in 
the hands of local authoriiios. I cannot see that it is within the 
province of any government to supply dwellings for the people any 
more than to supply them with food and raiment. It is not the 
business of government. That is an established economical and poli- 
tical principle. But then it is said that occasions may arise when 
government may step out of its province and give a start to some 
public project and direction to private enterprise, and find money for 
the purpose out of the public funds ; and I think Mr, John Stuart 
Mill so far relaxes a principle he strongly insists upon as to admit 
of such occasional interference on the part of the government. I am 
not aware whether he would -accept this case as one of the f£CVoured 
exceptions. The case of the cotton famine is one that all men would 
accept, and I apprehend would justify to the fullest extent the prompt 
action which the government introduced. The work of erecting 
dwellings for the people is altogether another thing, and I object to 
the postulate that private cuterprize has failed in the accomplishment 
of the work. In this field of labour, private enterprize has not had 
fair play. It would be well to inquire into the reasons why private 
enterprize has not kept pace with the demand. In a country with a 
redundant capital, aud numbersof persons eager to employ.it in every 
field of exertion where it promises a reasonable chance of profit, why 
have dwellings for the people not kept pace with the demand i If 
we look at the metropolis, we find hmises in all directions, s])rii)ging 
up as if by enchantment. It always will be so> for there is some- 
thing strangely attractive in building operations for a certain class of 
people, but yet we find only few attempts to build houses for the 
humbler classes ; and why is this ? We may ask alsoj whether local 
governments would be likely to enter upon an undertaking where 
private enterprize has not found profitable employment with any 
better chances of success. The difticulties arc these — the costliness 
of such structures arising mainly from the high price of land, and 
the trouble arising from the loose and irregular habits of the smaller 
class of occupiers. Would a vestry, armed with the power of erecting 
dwellings be more able to cope with these difficulties than a private 
company or individual ? That vestry would require the compulsory 
provision to obtain sites for the erection of the dwellings ; and with 
such powers extended 4o them, a private company or individual would 
rise superior to a vestry in ability to construct the dwellings aud to 
regulate the letting ami collecting rents. Give to Mr. Waterlow a 
site at the same price as it would be given to a vestry, and ho would 
obtain: better results, and what Mr. Waterlow could do, any other . 
man can do of equal means and ability, who would avail himself of 
Mr. Waterlow’s experience* The Bill, if it becoipes law, will be a 
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great failure. What does it ask f Why, that the houses should be 
erected by the vestries or local boards at the expense of the rates ; 
and who are tlie vestries ? Why, the elected of the rate-payers. It 
must not be forgotten that the mjyority of the rate-payers are sti ug- 
glirig men with scanty means, and in London they are already com- 
plaining, and nT)t without justice, of the oppressive amount of the 
rates for various metropolitan improvements. Those who know 
anything of the local governments of the metropolis — thirty-nine of 
them in number — will at once say that in no instance would the 
powers given under the Act be enforced. The men elected to the 
vestries, reflecting to a large extent the feelings and opinions of 
those who send them, would not, in fact could not act in open deliance 
of those opinions. A resistance to an Act of' Parliament, the pro- 
visions of which, are only permissive, would be jusUfiaMlIsaiid I 
believe it would be simply impossible to enforce its omnp^lsory, pro- 
visions, and no reason can be given for the enactment of such a law, 
but positive proof that private enterprize had been proved unequal to 
the undertaking. *No such proof has been given, but, on the contrary, 
there is abundant evidence that capital, skill, and labour will be at 
command, as soon as the powers sought to be conferred by Mr. 
Torrens’ Bill upon the vestries can be extended to a trading company, 
registered under the Companies’ AA, and the fact, that building and 
freehold land societies, have now an estimated capital of £15,000,000, 
is evidence that there fire available means among the people themselves. 
As an example of what is the fate of similar measures, I may notice 
the Lodging House Act of 1851, introduced by Lord Shaftesbury and 
carried through the House of Lords by him. That Act gives to the 
properly constituted authorities the power of erecting lodging houses 
for the poorer classes at the’ expense of the rates, and crediting the 
same account with the income derived from them. There is only onei 
instance of that Act being made available. This is a significant fact, 
and ought to be a warning to those who expect much from the local 
authorities. Wc want then a power that can be applied, and not a 
still-born measure that will bring no results but vain regrets over 
lost opportunities. The question is a vital one, and must be worked 
to a solution by men who believe that in trusting to the people them- 
selves and sweeping all obstructions out of the way we are preparing 
the basis for sound action and satisfactory results. The necessities of 
the case are great and urgent, but I hope we shall not imitate the 
conduct of the men who went to hew down the forest with axes made 
of iron when weapons of hardy steel were at hand. I have objec- 
tions to the Bill in its details, but I will not enter upon those, having 
given full expression to my dislike to the principle of it. I am not 
prepared to unite in the general and sometimes senseless cir a|;ainst 
centralization, but 1 am jealous of government interference m matters 
of trade, and in fact in all matters where the people can accomplish 
the work themselves. We must be careful not to enervate the people 
by taking their proper work and doing it for them, and I know of 
no more serious obstruction to real progress than the creation of a 
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large body of public functionaries for (he execution of public works. 
The existence of such a body of paid officials means confusion, 
extravagance, Avaste, and neglect of the work proper to be done, and 
soinctirnes the execution of work which had much better be left alone. 
I could refer to many pregnant examples would time permit, and, 
therefore, I am prepared to rely upon the exertions of the people 
themselves, and ask tlie government to give all reasonable facilities. 
The people may blunder in some particulars, but their blunders will 
be less costly and more instructive than those made by paid officials 
under any form of municipal government, and where the blunders are 
made they will be more easily set right A Bill is now before the 
nation prepared by a joint-committee of the Society of Arts and this 
^sociation, which embodies all that is valuable in the Bill of 
Mr. Torrens, but with this essential difference, that it places within 
the reach of any trading or commercial company or any individual 
the same scope of action that Mr. Torrens would give only to 
vestries, local boards, and corporations. To the provisions of this 
Bill I solicit attention, as in my judgment it is the only measure that 
will be effectual in meeting the difficulties of the case. 


An Account of a feto Houses let to the London Poor.* 
By OcTAViA Hill 

Two years ago I first had uu opportunity ol‘ obtaining entire con- 
trol over some house property iii London, Avhich I could let in 
weekly tenements to the poor. I was convinced that no elaborate 
contrivances, however necessary, would avail to make the houses of 
the poor what it was desirable that (hey should be, even in a sani- 
tary point of view, but that personal care, supervision, and teaching 
were required. On the other hand I was equally sure that the 
working classes would not readily listen to any one going among 
them with this object, but who possessed no clearly defined right to 
offer advice, nor any power to enforce obedience to directions. A 
landlady’s authority is a well recognised one, and I thought that any 
lady who would enter upon her duties, and who could love and cai’e 
for her tenants, might be instrumental in working many valuable " 
reforms, and would at once bring herself into contact with the hard- 
working and self-reliant among working people. I kne\y too that it 
would be a great advantage to any one desiring to help them to learn 
thoir wants and characters incidentally, while entering into other 
relations with them than tliat of a giver, and should money help be 
wanting it was^ar better rendered by one wlio was continually re- 
quiring from them a strict fulfilment of their own duties. My con- 
viction was, however, that what was wanted was not material help 
in any form, but a quief, ju8t„ firm, sympathetic rule that they 
needed encouragement to hold fast to their best convictions, and. 

s s 
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sympathy about carrying out their best plans, as well as some direct 
teaching. - . 

On mentioning this plan to Mr. Saskiii he entered wanply into it, 
and at once furnished me with the whole of. the money, required, 
taking all the risk upon himself. . He much deeh^^, however, that 
the scheme should pay, in. order, as j;ie wrote to me, that he migl|it 
prove and pra^.tise one of the first principles of his poUtical economy 
—that proper use of money would give proper interest.* 

Being then empowered to do so, I bought three houses, containing 
six rooms each. The property is leasehold, with an unexpired term of 
fifty-six years ; this was purchased for £750. The ground-rent is 
£12 a year. The houses w^ere in the hands of a builder, who had let 
them to quarterly tenants, who again sub-let them to weekly lodgqps, 
each making of course their own profit, and governing with a rule 
that was certainly anything but beneficent. Eighteen families 
inhabited the eighteen rooms ; the largest of these families ^consisted 
of eight persons, living, eating, cooking, sleeping, and washing their 
clothes in one room. The small wash-house in the yard was not 
allowed to he used except by those who paid the higher rents — the 
first-floor lodgers. The houses were well built, but frightfully dirty, 
the blackened paper hung in long strips from the staircase walls, the 
place was swarming with vermin, the drains were partially stopped, 
the water supply out of order. We got rid of the quarterly tenants, 
and let direct to the weekly ones. These had been paying for single 
rooms rents varying from 2s. dd. to 4^. We offered them two rooms 
for rents varying from 45. 6d. to 55. 6rf. We had the houses 
thoroughly cleaned ; arranged that the washhouses should be used in 
turn by all tenants ; repaired what was out of order, but added no 
additional conveniences ; these wc intended the people should wait 
and work for, and obtain gradually as they proved that they could 
take care of them. Their careless destructiveness was great at first, 
hut this has now been checked to some extent. After a few months 
had passed I called the women together and pointed out to them how 
wrong and foolish the thoughtless waste was, what ti’ouble, expense, 
and pain it gave me, and 1 appealed to them all to help me to take 
care of the houses. I also said to them that I set aside a certain sum 
for repairs each year, that they were entirely and heartily welcome 
to have the whole of it spent on the houses, but that it would have to 
be spent in one of two ways, either in repairing things needlessly 
broken, and unstopping drains down which they had thrown house- 
flannels, cabbages, lids of saucepans, &c. ; or in adding to their com- 
forts, placing little safes for their food, papering their walls, fixing 
better gi'ates, or in any way making the house more comfortable for 
them. I should have liked them to meet and vote the surplus money 
for things generally wanted, but I knew that any small private advan- 
tage they might derive from their care, would be more evident to 
them, 60 I appointed that each tenant should decid<^ in turn what was 
to be done with the quarter’s surplus in each house. Affisetionate 
cemoern about my own annoyance influenced them £rst. 1 think that 
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they had little expectation of any result to themselves. They have 
extremely little power of looking forward ; but they were more c^ful. 
At the end of the quarter Tfuru&hed each house widi a etafomeiit of 
the sum spent tn fepiurs ; in two houses a surplus remained; one 
woman ehosp to halve her room papered ; another to have amat for the 
passage, a broom for the yard, and a new latch for the front door. 
The woman in the house where there was no surplus was rather 
aghast, and said apologetically she was sure she was as careful as she 
could be ; the next quarter, however, there was a surplus in each 
house, and the increased forethought and care among the inhabitants 
are very marked. 

At first it was considered quite an unnecessary extravagance to 
take two rooms. In no case did I expel tenants occupying one room 
only, but When I let to in-coming tenants with a large family I insisted 
on their taking two, and gradually the plan has commended itself to 
them. One woman said to me in amazement, a little after she had 
taken two rooms, “ My husband says. Miss, it is so nice to come into 
another room to his breakfast of a morning ; he seems quite to take 
to it.” So little had they been accustomed to use more space, that 
actually one woman proposed living with her husband and six 
children habitually in one room, and keeping the second for Sunday 
evenings, but soon adopted the advice to use both in common. 

My hopes of advantages resulting from the substitution of a just 
and equal rule for that formerly* exercised, have been more than 
realized. The landlords and landladies of such houses belong often 
to a very low class, they tolerate and share in the vices of their 
tenants, and periods of weak indulgence alternate with fits of 
passionate violence; too often they shew an entire want of truth. 
For example, the landlady of one of these houses in a fit of petty 
revenge tore off tjje door of the copper, so that it was utterly useless 
to her tenants. And again, when one of her lodgers had sent for the 
dustman to deaf the dust-bin, which had been for months unemptied, 
although he intended to bear the expense himself, she' gave him notice 
to quit his room, considering it a reproach to her own management. 
This woman and the landlord of the third house were habitually drunk. 
The tenants naturally longed to be freed from the dominion of such 
people. They have not been disappointed in the main, though the 
advantages have not been at all of the kind that they imagined. At 
first they had large hope from a lady’s buying the houses. They 
thought that their rents might remain unpaid, that they would have 
great and frequent gifts. They found instead, a far stricter fulfil- 
ment of their engagements required, a sternbr enforcement of tliem 
made, but they quickly learned to delight in the sense of a just rule 
over them. One woman said, when I refused her request that I 
would make some repairs : ** Well never mind l^iss, we know you’ve 
said what you mean, there are them as say tbey’ll do it to-morrow 
just to put US off ; we’d rather have it said downright onh” I find 
also that they learn to yield quickly to directions: which" they know 
are not the result of passion or c^^vrioei but aro b^sed on a fixed 
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purpose and principle, and are therefore not to be altered by any 
complaint of their’s, and this gives a great feeling of quiet to their 
lives. I often think how awful it is that common honesty^ truth and 
self control should be so rare among those holding enormous power 
over these people, that the existence of such qualities should appear 
marvellous, and deserving of so much gratitude. One day a painter I 
had employed had been drinking. I was much grieved. A woman in 
the house said to me, I’m sure it’s very ungrateful of him after all 
you’ve done for him.” 1 replied, “ Oh it’s not ungrateful, I have done 
nothing for him but give him work, which he has always done well 
hitherto. He owes me no gratitude, only I’m so grieved because I 
know the man’s family, and he has been trying so hard to raise and 
help them, and for two years has not drunk at all, and it is sad and 
hopeless for him to have begun again, but 1 have not helped him.” The 
woman answered gravely, “ Well Miss, 1 don’t know what a working 
man wants more than just work, and a fair price for it, and a little 
feeling for them as belongs to him.” The words rang long in my 
ears with sad reproach, that these requirements should ever be 
unfulfilled. 

Nothing has touched me more than the large hope of these people ; 
crushed, sunken, beaten down as it has been, it seems to rise with a 
quite marvellous elasticity with tlie slightest impetus, as if it were 
the one spark of Divine fire from which their better life was to 
spring. Their immediate and eetire trust is also very wonderful. 
The spiritual growth under such a rule as 1 describe varies infinitely 
with power, character, and circumstances; the more* supervision, 
social gatherings, and educational work that can be arranged the more 
may be done of course. I do not pause to speak of the particulai* 
ways ill which we have planned these, but pass on to state the 
pecuniar/ result. 

, The plan has now Ijceii in operation a year and a-half, and its 
success commercially has been entirely satisfactory. After paying 
ground rent, taxes, repairs, insurance, setting aside a redemption 
fund for the repayment of capital, allowing ten per cent for the 
collection of rent (should a professional collector hereafter be 
employed), in* short after meeting every expense, these houses pay, 
and have paid, five per cent interest on the capital invested. They 
have done so, even though we have employed £78 in building a 
large room in which we can hold our work-class, and can meet our 
tenants from time to time for various purposes of work and play. The 
per-centage realized might have been far higher; the sums actually 
paid by the poor in rent are sufficient not only to pay the capitalist, 
but to support a middJe-maii out of the difference of what the poor 
pay him, and what he pays the capitalist. Thus, in the present 
instance the weekly^ tenants were, before our purchase, paying yearly 
£33 more than they are now doing — a sum which would have 
enabled us to secure nine instead of as at present five per cent. Mr, 
Buskin wished that we should devote the profits which the middle- 
man used to swallow up to lowering the rents, so that we now let 
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two rooms for little more than the rent of one ; for while he believes 
that it is all important^ that the scheme should answer in a money 
point of view, and that it ought to be possible for a workman to pay 
for his own home, and that the value of this small effort would be 
lost if it was in any way a charity, J^et he holds that after a fair 
per-centage has been paid to the capitalist, the profits ought to 
belong to the people. The result of the work has so far satisfied 
Mr. Ruskin, that he has lately purchased additional property for the 
same purpose. On it we have this summer made eighteen rooms 
available for letting to the poor which had not been occupied by them 
before, and the results of this later experiment promise to be as 
satisfactory as the previous one. 

I ought to point out to anyone who may think of undertaking 
such work the extreme importance of informing themselves of the 
laws and customs respecting such tenancies, and the exact measures 
to be taken if rent is unpaid, else large losses and expenses might be 
quickly incurred, and experience in inaiiagemeut dearly bought. 
They must also consider honestly with themselves whether they have 
really counted the cost of enforcing such measures as shall keep up 
a stern sense of duty and energetic industry among their tenants, 
and secure themselves from loss by bad debts. It would be wrong 
not to mention (hat the pain is a very deep and sharp one, only to 
be borne by a very clear conviction that such a righteous rule is a 
great blessing to the j)oor, and that an indulgent or variable one is a 
curse to them. Ladies undertaking such work must at once and en- 
tirely brave the appearance of cruelty and meanness, bearing it as a 
necessary pain. It must be iiterally nothing to them if they are 
called, as I was called last winter, “ Harder than the frost itself but 
far more thau this iudifterence to appearance of harshness must be 
gained, an unalterable determination to refuse money help in cases of 
real poverty is needed, and on all occasions a resolution to 8up])lement 
the people’s efforts rather than to substitute their own. Once make 
this clear to the people and it braces them wonder fully, but on this 
kind of government depends the whole success of the scheme, and I 
would repeat the pain of refusing to wait for rent is often great ; much 
knowledge of character is required and quick invention and percep- 
tion to deal with each person wisely. With much care and 
fore-thought un my own part 1 have found it always possible for 
teuauta with a moderate amount of sobriety and energy to pay 
regularly. The fluctuations of work in Loudon are their main diffi- 
culty. Just to equalise these a little in my own small circle, I 
habitually reserve any work I require done which I can delay with- 
out serious inconvenience, that it may bo ready to give them in time 
of want. Small arrangeinenta of this kind make all the diflereuco 
to the poor. With such they often manage to keep out of debt iuto 
which they would otherwise have sunk, and from which tlie more 
abundant work of another season would probably not have cleared 
them. Show me you are energetic men and women,” I say to 
them by my deeds, and you shall not want a strong friend to help and 
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and advise you/' Most of them take heart and swim on very 
bravely through the storms, and the few who will not struggle to the 
hand that would so gladly help them, arid sink out of sight 
overwlielined in the waves, sometimes remember and return alter 
long wandering. 

Uur experiment is quite small, but it seemed that for that very 
reason it illustrated a possible way of work that might be of UKi‘ ; 
and my own belief is ever more strong that the difficulty is not one 
of money but of government. It is perfectly easy to make such 
houses pay. The question is, will you choose to make them answer, 
and can you be the head of such a body of people, ruling, guiding, 
and helping them through all their wrong and wrongs? 

I subjoin a small .account of our annual income and expenditure : — 


Weekly rents amount 
per annum to 


Taxes „ £15 

£118 Bepairs 15 
Ground rent 12 
Insurance 1 
Balance 70 

£118 JSIIS 


•This balance pays : 

Interest at 5 per cent on £800 £40 

Bedemption Fund 10 

Collection (if required) 11 

Balance for losses ; our actual losses 
this year have been uuder £2 9 


£70 


liANAGEMENT OF WOBKHOUSES. 


What meam ought to he adopted, for Improving the Management 
of Workhouses? By Samuel W. North, of York. 

To relieve the distress of others, in whatever form it may present 
itself, is a natural characteristic of our common humanity, wherever 
civilization has elevated a people above the imperious demands of 
appetite. 

The systematic relief of the poor and its regulation by legislative 
enactments is but an outgrowth 6f this common sentiment of hu- 
manity, directed by prudence and foresight^prudence in the method 
of its administration, and foresight ' rs to th^ remote consequences 
of the relief administered, the ami being to accomplish, so far as 
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possible, the good of the poor and the diminution of pauperism. 
Laws, wise and just, based on equitable principles, are the strength 
of a nation, and serve to foster within it great and excellent qualities; 
whilst allowing to a people the utmost freedom of action, by removing 
all hindrances to their advancement, prudent legislation will aim to 
encourage a spirit of independence and self-reliance, without which 
national prosperity is impossible. The character of a nation is but 
the aggregate character of its citizens; whatever tends, but in the 
slightest degree, to diminish their self-reliance, in so much weakens 
the energy, hinders the growth, and, it may be, hastens the decay 
of that nation. 

Whilst it is the pleasure and often the duty of the individual to 
relieve distress, without being mindful either how it has arisen or 
what may be the remote consequences of affording relief, it is the 
paramount duty of the State to take care that the relief it administers 
does not exceed the strict necessities of the case; and, above ail, to 
take heed that by the method it adopts it does not indict a greater 
injury than that it seeks to remove, by breaking down those barriers 
which help to guard a people from the possibility of losing their 
indepepdence and that desire to help themselves which can never 
long possess those who, being able, do not earn the bread they eat. 
The State is but the trustee of the public charity, and has no right 
to use the resources placed at its disposal in any other way than that 
which is compatible with the strictest justice; its sympathy must be 
guided by prudence, and its charity controlled by the sternest sense 
of duty; it must never forget that there is in the first instance im- 
posed upon every citizen of a free country the duty to earn by his 
own labour the bread he eats, and from the produce of that labour 
to feed his family, and that it has no’^'ight to step in until he has 
exhausted every reasonable means to do that which is required of 
him; the State has no right to take the earnings of honest industry 
to feed and clothe the idle and the dissolute; the helpless and the 
destitute, they who, weary with the march of life, have fallen by the 
way, are the true objects of national as of individual sympathy, and 
a wise government will ever be ready to raise and to help them, to 
soothe those it cannot bring back again to independence, and teach 
those who have lost the way how to regain it, and bring them again 
within the ranks of honourable citizenship. Such, I venture to 
think, aro the broad maxims on which alone it is wise or safe to 
administer the national charity, and these, as I understand are 
the principlee of the modern poor law; this being so, if error has 
arisen, we must look for its origin in some fault of the executive, 
and not in the law. 

No question requires such careful consideration, or such entire 
freedom from mere sentiment on the part of those who undertake 
to dea), with it as the national relief of the poor. Hence the 
danger and the folly of all sensational writing on the subject. It is 
not the emotional element of our character that needs to he aroused, 
but the determination to bring to. bear on this great question that 
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sound judgment which can only bo derived from a calm and <lis- 
passionate consideration of the facts as they present themselves, 
in order that we may bestir ourselves to remove the dark shadows 
which exist in the system as at present administered, and devise 
some method whereby the evil may be got rid of without at the same 
time disturbing the princij)les of our legislation, Avhich are, I believe, 
sound and just. 

AYith truth, pauperism may be regarded as a disease, more or h .ss 
inherent to every civilized nation, capable of being kept in subjec- 
tion by prudent legislation, but prone to rapid development when 
fostered by facilities for obtaining tbo necessaries of life otherwise 
than by personal industry. 

Those familiar with the operation of the old poor law will readily 
admit that the system of all but indiscriminate relief adopted by those 
entrusted with its administration acted as a potent cause of pauper- 
ism and demoralization, inculcating as it did iif every way the notion 
that the poorer classes of society had a right to demand of their more 
prosperous neighbours help on all occasions, and that there was no 
need on their part to exercise the most ordinary care to provide for 
their families. Under its noxious influence the independence of the 
labourer and his family was destroyed, and instead of helpers in the 
work of the nation they were, in too many instances, degraded into 
mere parasites, eating the bread they never earned and diminishing 
the just reward of honest industry. No one, I think, will deny that 
the system Avhich the present poor law superseded failed to diminish 
the amount of poverty in the country, or the miseries attendant 
upon it. 

The growth of pauperism, despite the enormous expenditure in its 
relief, demanded some change !n the system, if it were possible by any 
means to diminish the evil and arrest its growth. At the time when 
the new poor law came into operation, sturdy paupers and valiant 
beggars infested the country — men who would not work when they 
could, frequently ruling the parish to which they belonged, and 
dictating their own terms of relief. In many districts the labouring 
population were demoralized, and rapidly becoming a burthen to the 
country, instead of source of prosperity; under the new* law, 
hedged round as it is by safljguards which prevent the violation of 
its spirit through the laxity or prejudice of local authorities, a vigor- 
ous system of repression was inaugurated, the result of which has been 
that able-bodied pauperism is all but extinct, and thousands earn 
their own living who, under the former system, would have been 
pensioners on the public purse. < 

To the spirit of repression which everywhere pervades, and I 
think justly, the administration of the poor law, we may look for 
the origin of many, if not all, the defects which exist in our work- 
house management; not that they are a natural consequence of 
the law, or that they are in any way chargeable to it, but rather to 
the fact that the energy and attention of the administration has been 
too exclusively directed to the repression of pauperism, and has to a 
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great extent overlooked the mass of mental and physical misery which 
everywhere per\ ades the pauper population. 

The medical iispect of pauperism has never received that atten- 
tion either from boards of guardians or the central authority, which 
its magnitude and importance deserves. Hitherto it has been looked 
upon only as an incident in thetidministration of* relief, as one of those 
secondary questions which may sometimes deserve attention, but 
always a subordinate one to the general method in which the relief of 
the poor is administered ; whereas, in truth, from whatever point of 
view we regard it, it is the most important element in the national relief 
of the poor ; sickness in some form being the most frequent cause of 
pauperism. As a natural consequence, the medical relief of the poor, 
more especially in workhouses, occupies a false position ; the duties 
incident thereto have to be performed in an establishment pervaded 
by the spirit that, if well managed, it ought Ho offer no temptation 
to its iiimates to remain, and that whilst no one need die for want of 
food, the hardest toil and scantiest fare are to be preferred to the 
accommodation of the* workhouse. One broad principle underlies the 
whole system of relief, whether in the house or out of it, viz., that 
the condition of the pauper ought to be somewhat below that of 
the lowest class who can exist by their own industry; and what 
is the condition of this class? physically and mentally, they are below 
the average ; they possess but little persistent energy, and none of 
^ those qualities which induce men to aim at an improved position ; if 
not contented, they passively endure the evils with which they are 
surrounded — badly housed, indifferently fed, need we be surprised that 
their tendency is to degenerate, more especially when wo remember 
the fact, that for the most part their condition is aggravated by the 
entire absence of any sanitary arrangements; that they are familiar, 
with dirt, and know nothing of the value of pure air; that disease 
and infirmity abounds amongst them; and that with few exceptions 
they enjoy none of the advantages of nursing, or of that varied 
cookery which serves to tempt the sick maifs appetite ; that medical 
treatment is often a mere pretence, from the fiict, (hat the best instruc- 
tions are seldom even iiulifierently carried out; and that ns regards the 
sick, the worst condition of the most ill-managed woiiihouse presents 
but an ordinary picture of the helpless state to which this: class is 
reduced when attacked by disease. 

Such being the condition of the class beyond which as a principle 
it is deemed undesirable to elevate the pauper, need we be surprised 
at the defects which recent investigation has showui to prevail, all 
but universally, in our workhouses ; for, it is from the lowest stratum 
of this class that the bulk of their inmates arc drawn ; tliey do but 
carry with them the evil habits and defective conditions with which 
their life long they have beeu surrounded, with this diffei*ence, that 
they rarely find their way into the workhouse until disease of body 
or mind has still further reduced their energies. Accumulated 
together in great numbers in houses designed to receive, or to offer 
to receive, tiiose who do not work, by the offer of which that test 
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may be applied, which has for its object the reduction of pauperism, 
and where, whilst offering subsistence, no inducement is held out 
to remain,* need wg wonder that establishments governed by this 
spirit have failed to secure proper care and comfort for the sick. In 
the majority of workhouses any arrangement for the kindly treatment 
of the sick and infirm is a secondary consideration, to be extempori.^ed 
as occasion may reciuire ; though the rapid accumulation of these 
cases has in many places in some sense pi oduced a remedy, necessi- 
tating better provision than the ordinary wards of the house, yet, in 
the best of them, it is but an extension of the same building, pervaded 
by the same spirit, the entire arrangements cramped and fettered by 
the same narrow views. To this .hour the care and treatment of 
the sick pauper forms no prominent part in the administration 
of the poor law, notwithstanding the fact that disease of body 
or mind forms by far the largest item in the causes which 
necessitate relief: there is no authoritative arrangement, no 
system, no organised supervision, in the remotest degree adequate 
to the importance of the subject. 1 can scarcely believe ^t tbe 
legislature, or the central authority charged witlx the supervi-* 
sion of the administration of the poor law, can ever have fully 
realised the extent of the interests involved in the medical reliaf of 
the poor, or they would never have overlooked the fact, that, under 
their auspices was growing up a system which would one day be 
a scandal to the nation, and jeopardise tbe. principles on which the^ 
general relief of the poor is administered ; those principles, as 1 have 
said before, are wise and just, when. applied to the bro^ question of 
relief, and as the basis on which it ought to be administei'ed ; the 
error has arisen from overlooking the fact, that a large number of 
eases require a relaxation of tlie rule, that their treatment may be 
relieved from the incubus of a system necessarily harsh, however just 
and prudent it may be when applied to the able-bodied, the idle, and 
the dissolute. The need for some modification has been fully recog- 
nised as regards the pauper lunatics ; as a consequence, the institu- 
tions in which tliey are maintained are amongst the noblest in the 
land ; insanity is but a disease, and surely if it is wise to modify the 
system for ona class of the afflicted, it is equally pradent and 
philanthropic to devise some method Arhereby the ordinary sick may 
be satisfactorily treated and cared for ; the question is a national one, 
and in no sense belongs to any mere local authority. 

Pauperism may doubtless be increased by injudicious legislation, 
the idle and improvident taught to feel that it is easier to live as a 
pauper, than to labour for a scanty provision ; so far as this class is 
concerned, the hard discipline of a workhouse doubtless exercises 
a beneficial influence, stimulating them to renewed exertion to 
maintain themselves ; but, surely, there is a stage of pauperism 
when men have sunk, by infirmity and disease, to the lowest level 
*of social existence, when these hard principles may be relaxed 
without fear of increasing the evil. Sickness aud decrepitude 
are not likely to be extemporised as a means of obtainiug relief » to 
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form one in thal miserable array of disease and death with which 
th(} workhouse abounds will not be desired, that the sufferer may 
enjoy the comforts of an infirmary. 

It may be usofui, and servo to help our inquiry, if we pause 
for a moment to consider the character and condition of the popu- 
lation ordinarily found within the walls of a workhouse. Children, 
frequently either orphans, or the offspring of parents who have 
never fulfilled a single duty towards them, many of whom bear *on 
their care-worn countenances the unmistakeable evidence of the 
hardships and privations they have endured; women, single or 
widowed, with families they are unable to maintain, for the most part 
illegitimate; aged men and women, whom failing strength incapa- 
citates for labour, or even for taking care of themselves; a few, very 
few, men able to work, and these for the most part, through some 
defect of body or mind, unable to obtain regular employment; 
imbeciles and lunatics, men and women in every stage of mental 
decrepitude, hasting to decay, needing the most watchful care to 
sustain the feeble spark of intellect that still remains, and prolong 
their existence ; and, lastly, an array of suff^ers diseased and decrepit, 
amongst whom may be found every form of decay by which the 
strength is undermined and death hastened — palsy, cancer, consump- 
tion, asthma, and all that nameless group of morbid conditions 
which have their origin in vice, or are the result of long continued 
want and. privation, degeneration in every form, mental and physical, 
fill up the picture. A melancholy group, prostrated by disease, and but 
awaiting that summons M^hich shall, at the same time, free the State 
from the burthen of their maintenance, and themselves from the 
misery of hopeless suffering. Weeks and months of distress, soothed 
by little human sympathy, are frequently borne without complaint, 
their condition is eminently one of passive endurance, and their 
patience in many respects the result of apathy, rather than resigna- 
tion — an apathy engendered by the hopelessness of their condition. 
Amongst such a population it is only reasonable to expect to find 
every species of neglect that cai^ spring from indifference; apathetic, 
themselves a burthen to the place that maintains them, their relief is 
crushed under the incubus of a system which no ofiicer can remove 
and no local authority entirely eradicate. 

Having said thus much on the character of the pkuper population, 
the principles on which relief is administered, and the errors which a 
rigid application of these principles are likely to give rise to, let us 
for a moment consider what the chief defects in workhouse manage- 
ment are, and how far the defects themselves iiulicate their origin 
and suggest the changes required for their removal; for no sufficient 
method of amelioration will ever be devised or successfully carried 
into effect that fails to perceive the true cause of the evil; no mere 
superficial patchwork can do more than hide the wrong; the cause 
must be sought for, ^at^ if within the power of the executive or the" 
legislature, it may be removed, before we can hope permanently to 
get rid of that misgovernment which In so eminent a dtgree pervades 
the whole system. 
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Nearly, if not the whole of the defects which have been de- 
scribed in our workhouse management have their immediate origin 
in the crowding together, in houses ill-adapted for their care and trnit- 
ment, and without adequate supervision, of an infirm and feeble popu- 
lation ; the abuses are of the same nature and spring from the same 
cause as those which everywhere exist amongst the lowest class of tlie 
out-door poor ; remotely, I think they have their origin in the j)! iu- 
ciples by which those are guided who are entrusted with the admin i>- 
tration of relief, from too rigid an adherence to these principles without 
recognizing the importance and interest of the ex(*eptional cases. I 
am satisfied that none of the authorities concerned in the admin i.s- 
tration of the poor law have ever sufficiently realized or appreciated 
the amount of disease and infinnity they were gathering together, or 
the need there is for better provision for its care and treatment than 
that required for the relief of ordinary pauperism. The standard i»n 
which the general relief of the poor is administered has been too 
exclusively kept in view, to the neglect of those humane considera- 
tions which are essential for the proper care and comfort of the 
sick. « 

Workhouses, originally defective and ill-adapted for the reception 
of the sick, have continued to be used, and even enlarged, on the 
same principle, regardless of the fact that they were being rapidly 
filled with a population, not of the idle or worthless, but of the sick 
and infiim, who require and have a right to receive, not hard disci* 
pline, but extensive and liberal medical treatment The truth is, 
and it cannot be too frequently repeated, the care of the sick has not 
hitherto, as a rule, foimed a prominent feature in workhouse manage- 
ment, though more than half the inmates require medical attention* 
As a consequence, the relation in which the medical officer stands to 
the governing body is a false one; heavy and responsible duties are 
imposed upon him under circumstances the most unfavourable, he &as 
not, as he ought to have, merely to treat the sick with all needful 
appliances provided to his hands, but he has to stand between them 
and that system of repression frame<lfor another class, and to provide 
from the fertility of his own resources everything that ought to be 
there without his iuterference. The ireatment of disease is no easy 
or encouraging task with all tlic aid that wealth and kindness can 
provide; how much more difficult must it bo when all these are 
wanting, and where, in too many instances, the duty has to be done 
in spite of opposition and obstruction. Briefly, the shortcomings in 
workhouse management may be summed up under the following 
heads — at least, so far as the medical department is concerned — ; 
overcrowding; absence of proper classification; absence or insuffi- 
ciency of nursing, medical appliances and comforts; /defective dietary 
and cooking aiTungemeuts, and all those minor evils following in 
their train. The cases recently reported in the public prints Suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of the evils which spring from these 
defects ; and there is to add to all these the evils arising from the 
impolitic system on which the purely medical relief is supplied. 
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Starved at every poiut — how cun we expect it to be efficient ? Were 
it not a painful reality, exercising a most injurious influence on 
the interests of (he poor and of that profession to which I have the 
Jionour lo belong, the whole system might be regarded as a fafce, 
devised for the semblance of things, and never seriously intended 
lo meet the stern realities of disease and death, with which it has 
ilaily to do battle under the most adverse circumstances. 

'The secondary consideration paid to the medical wants of the 
poor by every bi anch of tjic administration, and the various circum- 
stances in their condition to which J have already referred, are, when 
viewed collective ly and in relation to the i)rinciplcs on which relief is 
administered, sufficient to account for the origin and extension of 
most, if not all, the evils complained of ; neglect of duty and incapa- 
city of officers supply the rest, and even these might with justice be 
atti ibuted to the same cause. I think they cannot with truth be 
altogether charged to the shortcomings or wilful neglect of boards of 
guardians, numerous and serious as in many instances these are known 
lo be. With more justice they may be regarded as tlie outgrowth of 
a system which, admirable in itself, and singularly wclladapted for the 
accomplishment of its primary object, the suppression of pauperism, 
whilst denying subsistence to none, has failed to prevent (through 
its very efficiency) in one poiut the grow^tb of a serious and discre- 
ditable wrong. 

It would be equally unjust to charge all the neglect and cruelty 
that has been disclosed to the omissions of the Poor Law Board, 
yet, in assessing the responsibili^^ it must never be forgotten that 
they are the only body w^hich has a complete and intelligent knowledge 
of the working of the system. The entire arrangements of every 
workhouse, as regards plan, the cubic space allotted to each 
inmate, the diet, and, in fact, all the details of management have to 
be snbmitted to and approved by them; every one of these estab- 
lishments is under the constant inspection and supervision in all 
its departments of comi)eteiit officials, whose duty it is to keep the 
Board informed oii all matters affecting their management ; they 
alone are entrusted with the power to make regulations, and to 
give them the forcc*of law. Remembering all this, and how ample the 
powers of the Poor Law Board are, and how they have, in spite of 
appeal, in spite of reinonstraiiee, in spite of the almost wearisome 
iteration with whicli, in their widest sense, the medical wants of the 
poor have been brought under their notice, refused to concede the 
smallest modicum of relief, and that it is precisely in this department, 
and in this alone, that the deplorable break down in the system has 
occurred; justice precludes my saying that I think they have handled 
this great question in a way becoming statesmen, armed with the 
authority of tlie government. If those appeals have been sometimes 
injudicious, sometimes unwise, in the nature of the change asked for^ 
they have never been dictated by selfishness, and have never been 
unmindfhl of the wants of the poor. 

This brings me to consider the position of the worldioase medicc^l 
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officer and his relation to boards of guardians and the i)Oor. 
Nominally, he is armed with considerable authority, practically lie i.« 
powerless, his position being in many respects subordinate to th;it of 
inferior officers : he is authorised to point out defects in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the sick wards ; in the nursing and cai of 
the invalids under his charge, and to direct the diet he thinks 
suitable for them : all this he may do, but he is in no position to 
enforce the adoption of the smallest item, if so be that the guardians 
and the officials do not ‘think fit to adopt his views. The medical 
officer has no control over the construction of the building, or the 
position of the wards intended for the sick: as to the nursing, all he 
can do is to point out what he conceives to bo defective, and so far 
shift the responsibility from his own shoulders. If the guardians 
believe that pauper nurses arc sufficient, he has no power to alter 
their arrangement ; he cannot change the bedding or furnitun* of 
the wards, or in any way contribute to their comfort and cheerfulness, 
unless his views are ji])proved by the board, whose servant be is ; 
he has no power to secure kindness and sympathy for the sutferings 
of his patients; he cannot, and ought not to be expected to look 
after the common decencies of the place ; he cannot sec that medicines 
are duly administered, or his other instructions properly carried out. 
If the board of guardians, under whom he acts, have a kindly feeling 
and sympathy for the i)oor, and entertain a respect for his opinion, 
the comfort of the sick is materially enhanced, and the establishment 
may be in a creditable condition ; but, if on the contraiy, they have 
little or no sympathy, and do not feel disposed to surrender their 
opinion to his judgment, the case is hopeless, and he is likely soon to 
become apathetic, and all the evils incident to such a state of things 
to be developed ; so situated, if he carek for his appointment, he soon 
discovers that the wise-^t and most comfortable course for him to adopt, 
whilst doing the best he can for his pati^ts under the circumstances, 
is patiently to endure the wrong until he can afford to hand it over 
to some one else. Such a state of tilings ought not to be possible, 
and such a burthen ought not to be cast on any officer. It may be 
saki that men so situated ought neverthele.ss to discharge their 
duty regardless of personal consequences, that they ought never to 
rest satisfied until the evils are removed ; this is true no doubt, 
but the qualities of mind required for the performance of duty 
under the pressure of such adverse circumstances, are possessed by 
few, and those for the most part men who are not likely long to 
retain appointments where they have this battle to fight. If we 
expect any duty, however simple, to be well and efficiently done, 
we ought to see that every obstacle to its performance is, so far as 
possible, removed, and that the question, whether it is done or it is 
not done, shall rest in the individual entrusted with it, without the 
possibility of his being able to plead for neglect, that, through some 
fault of ours, it was impossible. To all these difficulties wo must 
add the fact, that the men to whom is entrusted the medical relief 
of the poor are, as a body» miserably underpaid, even for the work 
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they have to do, and that in addition to this, they have to provide 
and dispense all medicines required, for a pittance which, in the 
majority of cases, falls short of the mere cost of drugs in our public 
dispensaries. 

Could any system be worse than one which requires an officer 
out of a fixed stipend to provide goods of the nature and quality of 
which even he himself can form no opinion, the consumption of 
which dei)end8 on circumstances over which he has no control ; the 
common sense of which is, that, as his work increases his I’erauneration 
must diminish, and that if he does his duty to the poor faithfully, and 
thereby gains tlicir confidence, he must pay the penalty for such 
folly as skill and kindness, by having his income reduced accord- 
ingly. If the drugs were supplied like other articles, in fixed quan* 
tities, or at a definite rate, the contract would have some semblance 
of reason ; as it is, it is a direct incentive to neglect of duty; and yet 
for this glaring injustice a parliamentary committee can suggest no 
other remedy than that boards of guardians should supply cod liver 
oil and quinine, forgetful that some other medicine is usually given 
with the oil, and that quinine requires something to dissolve it, and 
usually some cordial to render it grateful to the sick man's stomach. 
When remedies such as these are all that can be obtained from 
parliament and the autliorities, need wo wonder that the medical staff 
arc discontented ; that the work is sometimes imperfectly performed, 
and that feeling all efforts to ameliorate the medical wants of the poor 
useless, they fall in with the system ; the theory that the pauper 
shall in no sense be elevated above the level of the lowest class of the 
self-supporting poor, thus becomes a fact even in the treatment of 
the sick. 

In enumerating what I believe to be the more prominent defects in 
workhouse management, I have dwelt mainly on those which belong 
to the medical department, first, because they are those with which 1 
am most familiar, and secondly, because 1 believe that it is here where 
the chief, if not the only serious defects exist. Of course, in speaking 
of tlie medical department, I include all those collateral circumstances 
by which the condition of the sick is affected — including nursing, 
cubic and floor space, diet, classification, &c. 

For the most part each workhouse receives all classes of the poor 
requiring relief ; young children; boys and girls to be educated ; adults 
whom poverty and the burthen of families compel to seek relief, 
some of whom are idle and worthless ; aged and infirm men and 
women ; lunatics ; the sick and diseased; and lastly, vagrants, the pests 
of society, and the bane of workhouses. All these varied classes and 
conditions are under the control of the same officer, the master^ who 
is the head of this varied household, is for the most part unenlightened 
either by study or experience, as to what is needful to meet and 
accommodate such varied wants and difficulties as are likely to arise. 
He has to govern children who, from no fault of theira, are in the 
house ; aged and decrepit persons who need comfort and kindness to 
soothe their later years ; lunatics, chiefly imbecile, requiring watchful 
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supervision to keep them alive to the common decencies of life \ sick and 
iiilirm, many of whom despite their sickness and infirmity are worth- 
less, troublesome, and ungrateful, but who, nevertheless ought to 
receive kindness and judicious treatment; disease in every stage, a 
varied array of cases, all of which need, for the attainment of ev(’n 
the most moderate amount of comfort, an acquaintance with their 
individual peculiarities ; and, lastly, a nightly host of vagrants, the 
most depraved and worthless of mankind, amongst whom every sense 
of decency has long since been abolished. All this he has to do with 
the most woeful want of intelligent assistance. How is it possible to 
find men possessed of qualiiies sufficiently various to enable them to 
govern well so complex a household ? With the best intentions and 
the most earnest desire to do what is right, failure is inevitable* 

The fact is that workhouses have been, and are still, little better 
than receptacles for the poor, without reference to their m^ical wants ; 
hospitals in which the sick, the inhrm, and the lunatic are congre- 
gated together, without any special hospital arrangement and with 
little or no regard to the peculiar requirements of each class. 

In the preceding remarks I have endeavoured to direct the attention 
of the department to what I believe to be the chief defects in 
workhouse management, and the causes that give rise to them. I trust 
that in no sense 1 have exaggerated them. Nor am I unmindful of the 
fact that in many places all these evils are modified, and the condition 
of the poor rendered happy and comfortable, by the zeal and assiduity 
of officers, and the laudable desire of guardians to do all they can to 
improve the condinon of those entrusted to their care. My aim has 
been to shew that there are inherent defects in the system, and that 
the numerous instances of mismanagement and want of care with 
which we have lately been made acquainted, may in a great measure 
be regarded as the natimil offspring of these defects. In conclu- 
sion, I will briefly enumerate the various conditions which I think 
essential to obtain a better and more permanently satisfactory state of 
things. The problem being how to secure the needful care and atten- 
tion for those who require it, without endangering the principles on 
which the law is administered, by holding out inducements to the poor 
to neglect their duty and to rely on the public charity; for, I am not 
ignorant of the fact, that if the cost of maintenance in the workhouse 
were ' materially increased, it is probable there would be a more 
indiscriminate resort to out-door relief than at present, and a conse- 
quent increase of pauperism ; nor am I unmindful of the difficulty, 
nay injustice of increasing the comfort of the indoor-pauper (who 
is not always the best of his class), and at the same time overlook- 
ing the equally pressing wants of the out-door poor. There are, 
however, some suggejsitjons, the principle of which is applicable to 
both cases, by the adoption of which I think the chief defects in work* 
houses might be materially, if, not altogether, removed; to these I 
now' briefly refer. Whilst considering what may be the best means 
of getting rid of an acknowledged evil in any system, it behoves us 
carefully to distinguish those faults which may be called local, and 
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which are iu the main due to the negligence or indifference of the 
local raanagenieiit, from those which are inherent in the system 
itself, or may reasonably bo considered as an outgrowth from it. 
For the evils arising from the first of these causes, punishment of the 
offender is the remedy ; for the other, a reform of the system. In no 
inquiry could this caution be more necessary than that in which we 
are at present engaged, many of the most glaring abuses that have 
recently been brought under public notice being attributable to gross 
individual neglect, and not to the system, however much it may 
afford facilities for the development of sucli evils; bearing this in 
mind, I shall, in briefly offering some suggestions for the reform of 
our workhouse management, confine myself, as I liave done in speak- ^ 
ipg of the defects themselves, to general principles, and in no sense 
refer to any particular establishment, or instance of mismanagement, 
premising that any method, however comprehensive it may be, will 
need judicious adaptation to local necessities. 

The first and most essential element in every scheme of reform is, 
tl^at the Poor Law Board should thoroughly appreciate the fact that 
they have entrusted to their care a mass of disease and suffering 
that requires fbr its management skilled supervision as ^vell as satis- 
factory treatment ; that for the principles on which this relief is 
administered, and the system to be adopted, they are primarily 
I'esponsible ; they have the power to remove all serious abuses, or, if 
they have not, no one for a moment doubts but that Parliament 
would readily increase their authority to enable them to do so. This 
fact ou^e fully realised and acted upon, all other Reforms arc easy. 
The whole of the evils have arisen from their not perceiving the extent 
and nature of the charge committed to their keeping. A little 
reflection muafc satisfy those conversant with the subject that the 
central authority has not, even to this moment, dealt with the ques- 
tion in any way commensurate with its magnitude. No remonstrance 
to individual boards of guardians; no censure of officers, however 
reprehensible ; no notification to paupers how and where they may 
make complaints, will in the slightest degree tend to remove the evil. 
Indifferent officers and a generally defective management, where 
therein a central controlling authority, are fair indications of a system 
that does not work well, of an organization that ivS in «ome points 
imperfect. Any reform to be useful must bo general, and must lie 
rather in the direction of ue>v principles, or methods of governmenti 
than in the attempt to remove mere local abuses. 

Those who have followed my remarks, when speaking of the cause 
of these abuses, will have perceived that they are in a great measure 
tO:be attiibuted to the association midor one roof, and under one and 
the . samjS maaagsnie^t, of groups of persons in vaidous cenditiq&s, 
each of^ which requires a separate system, or at least important 
modifications, for its proper supervision^—children, inffrmj sick, and 
lunatic ; all require some sp&eial aptitude on the pai t of those entrusted 
vnih their care, Suitable to each class j a umfqrin system can never 
be a success. 
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If this be so, the remedy will be found in dissonating them, at all 
events so far as the sick and the lunatic arc concerned, from the other 
departments of the workhouse*. Were this the case, the guardians or 
other managing body would be likely to consider the wants of each 
class, under the conviction that they were distinct and needed dif- 
ferent management. So long as the sick, the lunatic, and the decrepit 
are housed in association with th^ ordinary inmates, and subjected to 
the same management, I see no prospect of any satisfactory reform. 
For a time the houses may be brushed up, a little better nursing may 
be secured, and a few comforts scattered through the building ; but 
they will inevitably, so soon as the crisis is over, lapse agjuiii into 
their former condition. 

The first and most important reform I 
where practicable, separate infirmaries for the care 
firm, and the lunatic ihould be established. In plac^ bat Jerge liioiigh 
to maintain a separate establishment, there should be it complete 
separation of these classes from the ordinary inmates^ and they 
should be placed under the care of a separate officer. The difficulty 
of carrying out two opposite systems at the same time, and in the 
same place, would thus be got Vid of at oi\pe ; by this arrangement 
proper attention might be secured for the sick without disturbing 
that wholesome discipline which is necessary for the general class of 
inmates. Another advantage would arise from the establishment of 
separate infirmaries, a much larger number of the sick poor might be 
treated in them than there is at present, with advantage to the patients 
and economy to £he ratepayer. In every workhouse, if it be possible, 
the sick, the lunatic, and those infirm persons who may be con- 
sidered sick, or who cannot obey the rules of the house as to time of 
rising, &c., and who are frequently obliged to be in bed fora day or two 
in each week, ought to be retained in separate wards, not as has been 
suggested, to save the time and trouble of the medical officer, but for 
their own well-being. They cannot, and do not, receive anything like 
proper attention if they are scattered over the house. Forgotten and 
neglected they degenerate, become bjsd-ridden and dirty* In>^the 
wards of an Infirmary they are .sustained and comforted, and, if 
properly classed, have the advantage of association with aged persons 
like themselves. For the same reason the lunatics and imbeciles who 
in any seuse are unable to take care of themselves, ought to be Icept 
in separate wards, where their treatment may be mani^ed.in accord- 
ance with acknowledged principles. They are all prone to dirty and 
vicious habits, and exercise a demoralizing influence on the saine y^ho 
may be associated with them. For these reasons, I cannot agree 
with those who think it right to retain them amongst the ordinary 
inmates of the house. 1 have never seen them so retained ivi^out 
giving rise to gmve abuses. 

In the arrangements of the infirmai 7 , due care should be taken to 
secure proper classiflcaiion and the separation of contagious imd 
offensive diseases from the general body of the sick ; every facility 
should be given for securing personal cleanliness, by a liberal supply 
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of hot and cold water baths, 8tc. ; the closet accommodation should be 
near, without being offensive. To prevent this, as well as for other 
reasons, the drainage should be good, and the supply of water for 
flushing abundant. In the construction^ of the wards, care should 
be taken to secure sufficient cubic and floor space, so that, as far 
as possible, the atmosphere of the sick wards may be pure, and 
the beds sufficiently apart for each patient to receive the' necessary 
attention, and to bear his suflerings witliout being an annoyance or 
discomfort to liis neighbour. The cubic and floor space should be 
sufficient ; what that may be must vary according to circumstances, 
and the nature of the cases to be treated ; the larger the infirmary, 
as a iTtle, the more space will be required. No institution can, I 
ihiuk, be saliisfactory that does not allow a thousand feet of1he former 
to eighty bf the latter, subject, of course, to the variations which 
good^ management will always know how to adopt. Due provision 
should /be made for warqitli and ventilation, good fires and open 
windows accomplishing this far better than any system hitherto de- 
vised. 'The wards should be large, and so arranged as to afford 
focility for rapid and easy inspection ; all dark corners and obscure 
recesses should be rooted out ; everything should be exposed to, and 
have the full light of day upon it. Whatever architectural arrange- 
ment aflfords this, together with the means of rapid supervision, and 
facilities of access to each departnient, assists the management, helps 
to preseiwe order, and reduces the expenditure. 

The nursing arrangements both by day and night should be sufficient 
to secure to each patient all needful attention. For this purpose a pro- 
portion far below that of our general hospitals, would, 1 think, suffice, 
seeing that the proportion of cases requiring constant attention is far 
less in workhouses than in general infirmaries ; there is less acute 
disease, and but few surgical cases of iraportance, and therefore less 
to occupy the attention of the nurse. A few good and efficient 
persons, knowing what ought to be done, and how to do it, might 
utilise the services of pauper inmates to on extent which would render 
the nursing efficient, without at the same time being expensive. Iti 
all cases the paid nurses should be held responsible for the condition 
of the wards, the care of the sick, and the due performance of their 
duty by their pauper assistants. 

Whilst adi needful appliances for the treatment and comfort of the 
sick should be supplied, the furniture of the wards should be of the 
plainest description, all mere luxuries, whether of bedding, furniture, 
or food, shoiill be excluded. The infirmary wards of a workhouse, 
whilst posSeissing everything adequate to the wants of thejr inmates ; 
should iiOt, I think approach the standard of our general infii^m^iias, 
there should’be m> superfiuities, nothing in fket by which the sick, 
whom friends are able to maintain, should be tempted to sedk 
admission* Td^meet the difficulties of the class above tilie rank of 
paupers,^ Is the proper sphere of our benevolent institutions; they 
may as^t to tide over a season of trial, without pauperising the 
recipient* 
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S\Joli are the general arrangements by moans of which most of the 
difficulties hitherto ex})crienced might be overcome. As regards the 
regulations more immediately affecting the patient, none I think presses 
more heavily than -the system of fixed diets and its attendant book- 
keeping, by whicli every possible hindrance is interposed to the patients 
receiving that mixed and varied diet, which perhaps next to personal 
sympathy is the greatest comfort the sick can enjoy. It is true the 
medical officer may order whatever he thinks needml for his patient, 
but every variation he* orders adds to the trouble of the* master, 
who is obliged to collate the various items, in order that he may 
keep his daily account of their consumption accurately— if this 
variation is attempted to any great extent, the labour becomes 
immense, *and the difficulty of keeping an accurate account almost 
impossible — there is thus every temptation to fall into the routine of 
ordering a fixed diet for the week, if there be no kindly supervision 
to see who can take his food and who can not; or if there is no 
disposition on the part of the master to meet the case, there remains no 
alternative hut fiir the patient to eat that given to him, or go without. 
Tlie attendants can and always do plead that such as was ordered 
was given, and they had no jiower to alter it. A rigid application of 
the rules as regards diet, is of itself sufficient to render abortive 
all other attempts to add to the comfort of the sick, and to reduce 
the whole system to one of cold ajiathetic neglect, from which 
every spark of kindness is removed. No satisfactory arrangement 
for the comfort of the sick, or even their successful treatment 
can be devised, that does not afford the medical officer the 
facilities of doing that which he does with his private patients when 
prescribing a suitable diet for them, namely, enumerate a group of 
articles from which the patient may select that which best meets the 
whim hv taste of tlie time. •How can a sick man derive benefit or 
comfort from his food when be knows that each day brings him the 
same quantity of beef or mutton, cooked in the same way, no change 
or variety by which to tempt a feeble appetite. To accomplish this, 
which I think^ one of the greatest and most necessary reforms, an 
entire change in the system of keeping the accounts would be neces* 
sary, and the. establishment of separate cooking places for the infir- 
mary, where food might be prepared at any hour that it was needed 
without restriction as to kind or quantity. With these modifica- 
tions, the treatment of the sick-poor in workhouses would ileadily 
improve, a better tone would be given to the whole establishment, 
and we should hear far less of such disgraceful abuses as are now to 
be found in the majority of these places. 

Special provision for the care and nursing of infants and , sick 
children should be provided, so that the former may so far as possible 
have the watchful care which a mother alone can give, and the latter 
the comfort and advantage of separation from the adult invalids. 

There should bo separate wards for the treatmeut of itch and other 
offensive diseases, tliough I doubt the propriety of congregating 
together in one ward those whose diseases spring from their own 
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immorality, especially females ; their vices increase by aggregation; 
as far as my experience has gone they ai’e much better managed 
wlien scartered amongst tlie other inmates ; in most towns the 
workhouse is the only place where they can receive proper attention, 
and they ought not to be excluded. 

As regards sleeping accommodation, except in the case of mothers 
with infants, on no consideration ought more than one person to 
occupy the same bed. 

Books and other means whereby to occupy their time should be 
provided for the sick, and toys for children;!^ trifles which neverthe- 
less frequently make the difference between happiness and the 
reverse* 

Lastly, the positien of the medical officer ought to be improved ; 
his status and duties more clearly defined; by the removal of the 
numerous impe«liments that now exist to the free exe‘n;ise of his 
professional skill, he would be more conscious of his individual 
responsibilit}*, and more likely to discharge his duties with zeal and 
assiduity tlian is possible under the present hofieless system. His 
remuneration should be that which is reasonable for the services 
required, and ought not to include any charges for drugs or medical 
appliances, all of Avhich, together with the means of dispensing them, 
should be supplied by the authorities. With an improved position, 
the confidence of the guardians in his judgment would be increased, 
and he would be more likely than he is at present to be consulted by 
them in referoijico to the arrangeinents for the sick. Seeing that 
large proportion of these appointments are and must be held by men 
engaged in general priictic(3, whose time is of value, the medical 
officer ought to be relieved from the annoyance and drudgei'y involved 
in the mere clerk’s work he is now called upon to perform; as 
much time*is spent in keeping a book that is utterly valueless for any 
purpose whatever as is needed for the examination and attention 
required by the sick. Relieved from this drudgery, another advan- 
tage would follow as a necessity, namely, prescription and diet-cards 
in the sick wards, affording an opj)orliuiity to those whoso duty 
required them to know something of these things, of ascertaining 
the nature of the disease, the diet and remedies ])rescrlbed— a super- 
vision which would still further tend to increase the attention paid 
*to the patients, ^ 

Such, I think, are the broad principles on which our workhouse 
management ought to bo based, so far, at least, as those are con- 
cerned who in any way require medical supervision, the only class 
for whose care any serious reform is needed. Separated from the 
workhouse both in structure and management, these infirmaries may 
and will become suitable places for the treatment of disease, where the 
sick, the infirm, and the dying may receive that kind and sympa- 
thising attention which every Christian mind would desire them to 
have. Associate them with the general workliouse management, and 
they must in the main remain, as they are, the most unsatisfactory 
establishments in the kingdom, 
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It is not from fault of officers, or want of good intention on the 
part of local authorities, who are, I believe, in the main as anxious 
to do what is right as any other memben^ of tbe oottnnonit^, that I 
wish to see these institntibns separate and. dis^ct1fi^o& 

^utorkhouse ; but that thousands of pe^dns whd ai$ 
finable to bear suchtlisciplinb maybe relieved frpin tbe'mimbhs^ a 
system that was never designed for them. Nor Would Ffdr 
suggest that these establishments should be removed from 'the 
of boards of guardians,- or thfit admission into them eUould be ^ob- 
tained in any other way^han that adopted to gain admission into the 
workhouse. The method by which relief is now obtained is, on tho 
whole, wise and just, and there is no need whatever to depart fiDm 
it as regards the sick. The workhouse should^be the workhouse 
still, only the hospital in connection w ith it should be managed on a 
different system. For admission into it, two * conditions should 
always be required, namely, such poverty as would entitle the sufferer 
to admission into the workhouse, and such sickness or infirmity as 
would necessitate medical treatment and a relaxation of the rules. 
Managed on these principles, I venture to think our workhouse in- 
firmaries might soon become a comfort to tho sick poor and a credit 
to the nation.' 


Qhservations on the Treatment of the Casual or Vagrant Poor 
of the 3IetropoIis* Bg R. E. Warwick, Vice-Chairman 
of the City of London Union, 

The treatment or management of this class of the poor of London 
has ioY many years been a subject of much thought and anxiety to 
those to whom the administration of the Poor Laws has been intrusted, 
as Avell as (5f much annoyance to the rate-payers and to the public. 
The main cause of the difficulty was a pecuniary one, arising from 
the fact that previous to the passing of the Houseless Poor Act, 1864, 
the whole of the expense for their relief fell upon that parish or 
union in which the poor person was found ifi a state of destitution ; 
consequently, every parish had a pecuniary interest in using every 
endeavour to throw tlie burden on the finances of the next or any., 
other place beside tliair own. This, as a matter of course, wasr a 
very serious preventive to the permanent adoption for any measure 
for^the effectual relief of the really casual poor, or for diminishing 


- Since this paper was read, Mr. Hardy’s Metropolitan Poor Law BiU has 
become law. Its application to the wants of the metropolis will afford a practical 
illustration of the truth or otherwise of the principles enunciated In this pape^. 
Should it, as the author confidently expects it will do, greatly improve tbe^4M>n- 
dition of the poor, it is earnestly to be hoped that its provisions wiU w Ibng bo 
extended to the country, where, if the abuses are not so great, ihoy jaeverth^l^ss 
exist, and are of the same, character as, those to be mund in the paetropoutdu 
workhouses. 
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the depredations of the professed vagrant. Each parish thought 
itself justified in resorting to any means to get rid of the charge 
witbput bestowing a thought or having a care as to the fmlBTerings 
they, east up()n the poori or the evils they inflicted upon spplcitj^. 
T^us wrerCrthe ipiaerabje o^^^ of wretchedness driven from 
tp p^riaii^ unt|i M a l^t resoi^l^ grouped themselves toge^pf * 

the dii>oro.bf Qor meU^opoUtau workhouses — a disgrace to our county 
and scandal tp.our poor laws, which profess to provide for the 
relief of all classes of destitution. 

Happily the law has removed this cause of the evil, inasmuch as it 
is now provided that for the future the whole of the cost for jthe relief 
and management of this class of poor persons shall bea spread over 
the whole of the metropolitan district by an equalized charge levied 
at such a rate in the pound as will raise a sufficient sum. 

The only question is how this just and equitable mode of charge- 
ability can bo thoroughly carried into efiect so as to be the means of 
relieving the actually destitute and at the same timp suppress that 
system of vagrancy which has of late years been so prevalent. 

The first and most important step to bo taken, is that the manage- 
ment of this class of poor persons shall in its earliest stages be taken 
entirely out of the bands of parish officers and placed under tho 
control of the police. They are not fit objects for parochial control ; 
their predatory habits prevent a parish officer from obtaining that 
correct knowledge of their persons and characters which would 
enable him to deal eftectually with them ; while, on the contrary, 
the police by acting in unison throughout tho whole district w’^ould 
obtain such a knowledge of them in all their transactions as would 
assist them in carrying into effect the benevolent intention of the 
legislature in making the provision it has done for the relief of the 
wandering poor. 

Secondly.— A sufficient number of places of refuge or asylums 
must be provided in different parts of the metropolis so as to be easy 
of access, to which the police shall convey all destitute persons found 
begging or waudenng about the streets without a home, and a suffi- 
cient staff of officers appointed to each of these asylums, whose 
duty it shall be to take charge of tlie place and under proper super- 
vision provi(|e the food and other requisites. They should cause all 
pei^ons when first admitted to bClsathed, their clothes changed, and 
food given them. Each case must be as far as practicable inquired 
into and tbie particulars entered into a book kept for that purpose, 
for the purpose of identification. In all cases of illness the poor 
persons should bo taken to the workhouse of the parish or union 
in which they shall have been found destitute (the officers of which 
shall bo cfompelled to receive them) and where they shall be treated 
as usual qasea of pauperism* 

All children under 14 years of age should bp sent to the school of 
the distri^ and be kept thplre until of a proper age for service or 
apprenticeship, whto they should be so provided fer; 

As ib females, they are compmratlvefy few in number; for I find 
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tliit iii one month, while the. City Union rdliev^ $SO.iimlee^ ihey 
Itnd only 320 femafe applicants, and this is the^rqpoftioiraUf llm yOffir 
round ; of these a larger number are doubtless the children of mis^ 
fortune, who may by a very small portion of kindness and care be 
rescued from their present state of wi‘etchedn68S> and made useful 
members of society. A certain number of these migl^ be retained 
for short periods to do the work of the asylum^ and in the rnean^ 
time opportunities wmld occur by which they might be placed in 
situations to earn their daily bread. 

The able-bodied males are a different class ; a very large majority 
of them are strong, healthy young men, well able to earn their living, 
but who prefer a life of vagrancy to one of industry and usefulness ; 
with these I have no sympathy, but under the new law I would hot 
discard them without a fair trial ; as to their future conduct, let 
them have fitting clothing provided for them, and allow them to leave 
the asylum daily for a given period, say a week, in order to try to 
get into work ;-if the}" tail or refuse, and prove themselves to belong 
to the idle vagrant class, take* them before a magistrate, who shall be 
empowered to send them on board one of Her Majesty’s ships of 
war, where they shall be detained and treated as common sailors, 
subject to the regulations of that service. 

Should this system be carried into effect, I have no doubt but 
that in a few months this class of paupers would disappear ; the 
truly distressed and afflicted would he provided for ; the idle and 
vicious would be placed Avhero they must work, or receive that 
punishment they deserve. 

With our present system of poor laws, if carried out, there is no 
real necessity for any person, under any circumstances, to be found 
begging in our streets ; the Jaw provides for their relief, and if that 
law is put into the hands of proper offleers, namely, the police, the 
relief will be given. 

' It may be asked, why ignore the parish officers and guardians ? 
My answer is, they have not the power or the means at their com- 
mand for doing this, nor have they, I fear, in most cases the inclina- 
tioni The police are the fitting parties for tl^ work ; they form one 
united body under one head and government throughout the whole 
district, which will insure uniformity of action 4n all ks parts. It 
must be remembered that vagrants in all their poverty and erime^o 
not offend against the Poor Laws ; begging or stealing is not any 
offence against those laws ; therefore the relieving officer does not 
interfere. * But it is an offence against the police law, and therefore 
employ that force to suppress it at present, and prevent it for the 
future. 

I know that this plan (or indeed any other) will be objected to by 
many on the ground of* expense; but let such objectors reflect what 
this class of poor cost us directly and indirectly at the present 
time; and further, Jet them remember that the disease is desperate 
and the remedy, I venture to think, effectual, and as such, cheap At 
anjr cost, Jt must also be remembered, that the cost is not one of 
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for if proposed plan suceeed, tto ehiaf expense 
wiU end in a veiy ^hort periodrand that, whether it he email, dr 
whether it be large, it will be paid by the whole metropolis, each 
district being charged in accordance with the rateable value of ita 
property; -and when it is known that a rate of one penny in the 
pound per annum will produce upwards of £50,000 I think it will be 
acknowledged that the expense will not be a very serious burden. 

The machinery for levying the rate and collecting the money is 
already in existence ; the Metropolitan Board of Works now do 
the Work. That being, the case it will only require an enlargement 
of their powers to enable them to appoint the proper officers, one of 
the most important of which will be an independent auditor, em- 
powered to audit the accounts, and upon whose certificate the 
various parishes and unions should be entitled to receive from the 
general fund all monies expended by tliem in carrying this law into 
efTect. 

I submit these observations to the Society in support of a system 
which my experience of 25 years in th’fe administration of the Poor 
Laws leads me to believe would be a benefit to the ratepayers, and 
above all a blessing to the poor. 


TAXATION. 

What Improvements might be introduced into our existing 
system of Taxation ? By C. E, Macquken, Secretary to 
the Financial Reform Association^ Liver pool, on behalf of the 
Council, and icith its approval. 

The question ‘‘ what improvements might bo introduced into our 
existing system of taxation,” suggests a fcfurfold inquiry ; first, 
whether that system is sound or unsound ; secondly, whether any 
improvements in it have been introduced of late years ; thirdly, if 
so, whether the results of those impi'ovemcnts havoHaeen such as to 
encourage further progress ; and lastly, whether the means by whicl^ 
these improvements were effected are still available. 

The cardinal principles of a just, honest, and therefore politic mode 
of raising the public revenue may be thus defined ; — 

. Ist. That taxation is a debt due to the State from every subject 
in proportion to his means and to the adv^ptages he enjoys from State 
protection. 

2nd. That this debt should be so levied as to take from the sub- 
ject as little as possible beyond what finds its way into the public 
exchequer. 

3rd» That taxation should not interfere with or obstruct the 
Operations or processes of capital, commerce, manufactures*, industry, 
or skill. 
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That taxation should bo so devised as not to be provocative 
to offences far more injurious to the community than the mere non- 
payment of a debt; or productive of pauperism, vice, immorality, 
and crime. 

These conditions are compatible witli, and can be secured only by, 
direct assessment, to which we resort for municipal, parochial, imd 
county purposes. Our present system of imperial taxation violaies 
them all; and it is as prejudicial to our foreign commerce as an octroi 
system of levying local funds would bo to our internal traffic. 

Under the exisdng system, by far the greuler portion of the public 
revenue, is raised without any reference nt all to the means of the 
subjeeVor to the service rendered him by the State. * The beggar in 
the streets, the pauper in the workhouse, is not exempted from its 
operation.. The State looks to the necessities and wants of the sub^ 
jeot, not to his means, extracting the great bulk of what j^sqnires 
from taxes on articles of geueral consumption, -*-taxes which press far 
more heavily on the poor than on the rich, absorbing a large 
proportion of tho earnings of the forpier, whilst the payment of the 
latter, through the stomach, is comparatively infinitesimal 

This system is entirely opposed to ancient constitutkmaj practice. 
From the time of the Conquest down to the restoration of ^ing 
Charles II. the lands of this, kingdom, excepting those reserved by 
the Crown, were held ou conditions of military service and pecuniary 
payments, strictly in the nature of rent. Whatever beyond this was 
required in State emergencies, was raised by direct levies from the 
nobility, the clergy, and the people, in proportion to their means; 
anything in the nature of indirect taxation being comparatively 
unimportant. 

The Convention Parliament of 1660 abrogated this state of things, 
and introduced a new system. In defiance of the protests of the 
leading men of the day, that Parliament, by a bare inajoiity of ^wo, 
in a House of 300 members, converted landholders, who were literally 
tenants of the State, irfto landowners, by freeing them from the con- 
ditions ou which they possessed their estates, and giving to the Crown, 
in lieu of their own rents, excise duties, to be paid by tho people 
generally, but not by those who brewed or manufactured for them* 
selves. « 

This recompense and satisfaction,” as it was called in the Act, 
proving inadequate, an attempt was made in 1692 to remedy tlie 
fraud o;i king and people, by imposing a tax of 4s. in the pimnd on the 
ibll annual value Of land and real property, annually asi^ssed hy ,Com* 
missioners appointed for thq^urpose* This tax, however, was ylrtoatiy 
neutralised by a subsequent ' Act of the land-holding parliament, 
equally fraudulent with its predecessor of Charles the Second’s time, 
providing that the words ‘^full annual value” should only moan, 
thenceforth and for ever, the value as it stood in 1^2. The result 
of this legislative juggle is that the quota of 4s. fu the pound is 
now, in some stagnant districts of the country, really what it purports 
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to be, whilst in others it is only pence, and in some less than a 
farthing in the pound, of the present value. 

Considering these facts, considering also that, from the* days of 
Pitt down to 1854, laud and real property were exempted from the 
probate and Icgai^y duties levied during the whole period from every 
other species of property ; and considering, moreover, the numerous 
favours and exemptions conferred on land and its cultivators down 
to the present day, it must bo obvious that landholders would have 
no reason to complain of a reform of our system of taxfation in con- 
formity with ancient principle and practice. 

In the reign iOf William and Mary, from 1688 to 1702, the whole 
public income, taxes and loans included, amounted to £72,047,359, 
to which the land-tax contributed £19,174,059, or considerably more 
than a fourth part. But as during this reign, the King’s debt’’ ef 
£664^268 Wae converted into a “ National debt” of £12,767,225, we 
may adsume that the increase of upwards of twelve millions was the 
yield of loans; that the sum raised by taxes was £59,944,397 ; and 
consequently, that the produce of the Mnd-tax was £2,422,220 moi’e 
than a thira part of the total public income from all sources. 

Widely different is the proportion borne by this emasculated impost 
now. In the financial year ended the 31st of March last, the public 
income, exclusive of balances, advances repayable, and proceeds from 
Crown lands, was £68,238,823. To this sura customs and excise 
duties contributed £41,120,401, no less than three-fifths of the 
whole amount; the income-tax £6,321,692, half a million less than a 
tenth part of it; and the land-tax £1,109,713 only, or less than a 
sixtieth part of the whole revenue from taxes, though, if now levied, 
according to the original intent and practice, /.e., honestly, it would 
yield at fcast one-half, and probably very much more. 

Prom 1842 to 1865-6 the total iucomo from all sources was 
£1,456,317,491, to which sum customs’ and excise duties contributed 
£916,434,188, or very considerably more thin three-fifths. The 
expenditure during the same period was £1,469,875,959, of which 
£1,216,359.531, or more than four-fifths, went for army, navy, aud 
debt ; matters with which the unrepresented but most heavily-taxed 
masscis had very little to do, leaving £253,516,418 ofily as the cost of 
civil government. 

The second condition of sound taxation's, if possible, violated still 
more gi^sly than the first, under our present system. What the 
State receives from customs’ and excise duties is what the importer 
or Wholesale dealer pays, less the cost or collection aud protection, 
which ia viefy great, a whole army of officials being necessarily 
plbyed ; bat the sum that finds its way into the public exchequer is 
by tfo means the measure of what the public pay. Those who pay 
duties 'to the government have to be reimbursed for advance, 
profits, and risk of capital so employed ; so, in their turns, have the 
dehters, ^through whose Several hands the goods may pass tofore they 
reach the cbnsUmehi, who have to indemnify tBbm ail. &/ this mode 
of converting dealers and shopkeepers into tax«^collectors, the subject 
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is made to pay, unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less surely, very 
mdch more than the^tate receives*. Add to what he does pay for 
duties and extra charges on them by the virtual oolleotora,' what he 
loses or is prevented &om gaining, by restriction 6f trade ^and tack 
of or ill-paid employment, consequent on this roundabout and most 
improvident mode of raising by far the greater part of the revenue, 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine a system of taxation 
that stands more in need of improvement than one based chiefly on 
customs and excise. 

The system is one which could not be enforced for six months 
by all the means at the disposal of government, if gopds were bought 
and paid for at the natural market prices, at one counter, and the 
duties and extra charges occasioned by them, now furtively mixed 
up with prices, were demanded at another, or by government officers 
stationed at the doors. Tlie imposition is submitted to unconsciously, 
but it is none the less flagrant because the sufferers are not aware, 
or do not trouble themselves to think, of Its perpetration. 

As to the third condition of a just and provident system of taxa- 
tion, customs and excise duties and regulations impede commerce, 
trade, industry, and the employment of capital and skill in so many 
ways that it is, and wdll remain, a mockery to speak of freedom as 
enjoyed by any one of them so long as these establishments exist. 
To expedite mercantile transactions on land and by sea, enormous 
expenses have been incurred; but the Custom House presents a 
barrier which often neutralises the advantages thus obtained, its 
delays, obstructions, and the additional expenses occasioned by its 
interference Vjeing more prejudicial to commerce than even its fiscal 
exactions. 

As to the fourth point, our present system of taxation i« so con- 
stant an inducement to the CQmmission of law-made offences which 
involve no moral guilt, though often the first steps of a criminal 
career — so potent a tempter to fraud, and so fruitful a creator of 
paupers — that a very large proportion of the cost of crime and 
pauperism may fairly be added to that of customs and excise esta- 
blishments, and the losses occasioned by them. 

The most eff(5ctive improvement of this system would be to abolish 
it altogether, by substituting direct for indirect taxation, which 
might be accomplished *by two imposts — one on ownership, the 
other on occupation of property. But as this must be a work of 
time, requiring further enlightenment both of the people and their 
rulers, the immediate question for consideration is whether this 
most vicious system is not susceptible of very materia] modification, 
and that, too, without loss to the revenue, or injury to any nafional 
or individual interest whatever. 

Of the various articles now subject tq duties of customs and excise, 
and producing in the aggregate last year £41,236,421, six only, viz., 
malt, spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine, yielded £35,868,981, 
leaving £5,236,420 asT the produce of all the rest, which included in 
customs; com, and many other articles of food; in excise, carriages, 
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hackuey and stage coaches, horses; licenses,* and railways. By a 
simple additioa of 2d. to the present income-tax, makingr4t.6(2,» in- 
stead of 4d. in the pound, aided by a small reduction of our profit 
excessive expenditure, all these duties save the six specified might 
be abolished. 

At the Bradford Meeting of the Social Science Association in 
October, 1859, we showed that of the 460 articles then included in 
the customs’ tariff, 21 produced the whole customs’ revenue of the 
preceding financial year within £750,000. There can be no doubt 
that the exposition of that important fact, and the comment made by 
Lord Brougham upon it, viz., that whatever might be thought of 
the comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation, there could 
be no difference of opinion as to the propriety of sweeping away those 
439 stumbling blocks to trade had much to do Avith the great Tarift' 
Reform of 1860, Avhich abolished most of them, and reduced the 460 
dutiable articles virtually to 48. * 

"[f he beneficial effects of that great measure are notorious to all the 
world: but great as they have been, and are, they would speedily be 
dwarfed in comparison with the results of such a simplification of 
customs’ and excise tariffs as that which we have now suggested, and 
to the adoption of which experience, past and present, affords the 
greatest encouragement. 

Some fivc-and-twenty years ago this country was on the verge of 
bankruptcy and revolution, consequent on a failing revenue and a 
disafiected, because unemployed, population. All interests — agri- 
cultural, commercial, manufacturing, shipping, and colonial — were 
most righily protected against foreign competition, yet all suffering 
chronic distress, and constantly clamouring for legislative relief. 
The customs’ tariff comprised upwards of 1,200 articles subject to 
duty. Everything that man could eat, drink, or use between the 
cradle and the grave, or be used for him in either, was taxed — even 
the light and air of heaven not escaping the clutch of the tax col- 
lector. Additions to indirect taxation failed to produce the expected 
increase of revenue; and so rife was pauperism that, in 'some of the 
agricultural districts, poor rates exceeded rents, and estates were 
thrown upon the pafish. 

It was in this crisis of national afiairs that the late Sir Robert 
Peel came into power and made the twofold discovery that indirect 
taxation had reached its limits, and that the surest way to save the 
sinking Statd and restore national prosperity was to lighten the 
^rushing fetters imposed on trade and industry. Having recourse 
to an income-tax as his instrument, he, in the course of the three 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844, repealed or reduced customs’ and excise 
duties to the amount of £1,945,527. Encouraged by the results, 
he continued the same beneficial course in succeeding years; but it 
required the teachings of Cobden, Villiers, Bright, Gibson, and other 
members of the illustrious Auti-Corn Law League^ and these en- 
forced by the potato blight, fully to open his eyes to the iniquity of 
withholding the staff of life from a famishing population. 
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In 1844, Sir Robert Peel met the annual motion of Mr. Villiers 
against the corn laws with his “ solemn and unqualified opposition*” 
III 1845, in reference to a similar motion, and to the argument of 
Mr* Villiers that an import duty restricted supply, impeded the free 
exchange of the products of labour, and ought therefore to be 
abolished, Sir Robert said, that “ if the doctrine were good as to corn, 
was good for everything else,” as it most unquestionably is. The 
truth of this doctrine seems to have grown upon him, for in the fol- 
lowing year he abolished the duties on nearly all raw materials of 
manufacture, lowered the sliding scale, and repealed the corn laws 
prospectively from the 1st of February, 1849, retaining a dufy of 1^. 
per quarter only, not, as he said, for the purpose of either revenue 
or protection, but merely to defray the cost of registration. 

This shilling duty, which was increased by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, no doubt unintentionally, to \s. \\d.y as regards 
good wHfeat, is^ however, both a revenue and d protective one* It 
produced last year £743,145, and it has yielded considerably nearer 
to a million, whilst the whole cost of registering all articles imported 
and exported is less than £40,000. It is protective also, because its 
necessary effect is to raise the prices of all home-grown cereal pro- 
duce by the same amount, so that if the home produce be correctly 
estimated at 80 millions of quarters, here is a tax of £4,000,000 
additional imposed on consumers for the benefit of producers, with- 
out any advanUigc whatever to the public exchequer* It Is, more- 
over, prohibitory, aud that in two ways — first, by preventing the 
growing of corn for the British market beyond certain limits; and, 
secondly, by discouraging the re-exportation of foreign^corn, no 
bonding or drawback being permitted or allowed by Custom House 
regulations. On these grounds alone, if others were wanting, the 
duty ought to be, abolished. If it iverc, and the trade were thus 
rendered entirely free, we should get corn from all quarters in ex- 
change for our manufactures, and this country wohld speedily faeemne 
the granary, or storehouse, for Europe and the world, whicli this 
duty, and this duty alone, prevents its being* 

The wise and beneficent policy inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel 
was extended by his successors, 'under the administrations of Lord 
John Russell, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston, and by 
none so ;scalously and efficiently as by Mr. Gladstone, the late 
Gbaiioellor of tho Exchequer. All the evil predictions of the op« 
ponents of this policy, foremost amongst whom were tho present 
Premier and his Minister of Finance, have been falsified i the expoe* 
tations of tlie most sanguine of its supporters have been fiir sitrpassed^ ; 
and, perhaps, the jnost striking demonstretion of its beneficial resttHs 
is to be found in the contrast between the noble conduct of the 
operatives of this city and county dui'ing the late cotton famine^ and 
that of similar classes a quarter of a centary ago, irb^ destitution 
wm embittmd by a sense of wrong and Buttering fbm oto 

legislation* « 

Let wi consider the consequences of tbiti policy, with a view to 
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see whetlief its extension would not be a very gi*eat improvement on 
our system of taxation* 

From 1842 to customs’ and excise duties have been repealed 

or reduced to the amount of £28,957,041, imposed or increased to 
that of £9,885,551, leaving a net diminution of £19,141,480* In 
1842, the total produce of these duties was £35,667,679, and the 
total revenue from all sources £48,084,359; in 1865-6, the duties^ 
yielded £41,120,401, or nearly 5i millions beyond the reduction ; and 
the total income was £71,135,286, an increase of £23,050,92^ on 
that of 1842. So much for the revenue. 

The progress of our foreign trade has not been less remarkable. In 
1840, the total official value of imports and exports was £172,202,716 ; 
in 1865, the declared value was £489,993,285, an apparent increase 
of upwai*ds df 284 per cent. Wc have no means of ascertaining 
what the increase in our internal or home trade has been, but judging 
tlui gi’catly improved condition of all classes of the community, it 
must have been enoimous. 

The official rctunw respecting the income tax afford very vague 
ami imperfect means of estimating the real amount of incomes in the 
United Kingdom ; but, taking these returns for what they may be 
worth, it appears that the amounts assessed under the three principal 
schedules in 1842 and 1864-5 resjiectively, wei*e these; — Schedule A 
£85;720,044 and £150, 765*, 097, an increase of upwards of 75 per 
cent.; Schedule B, £11,412,788 and £17,120,244, an increase of 
more than 50 per cent. — the charge being on half the rental ; and 
Schedule D, £57,663,496 and £110,080,841, an increase of upwards 
of 90 \yer cent. The total amount assessed under all the five schedules, 
was £192,206,328 in 1842, and £330,680,729 in 1864-5, an increase 
of 72 iJercent. Considering the notorious evasions under Schedule D, 
and the exemption of farmers paying less than £200 of annual I’ent, 
ns well as of incomes under £100, the total income of the country 
coming under a«;sesSment muil bo very much below the real amount. 

As to the shipping interest, which was to be ruined by the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the number of vessels I'egistered as belong- 
ing to the United Kingdom in 1848, the lasifc year of the existence of 
those laws, was 25,638, and their burden 3,400,809 tons ; in 1864-5, 
the number was 28,787, and the burden 5,760,309 tons* 

As regards the employment of the people, there were in 1841, 
liocording to the census rotunis, 2,812,182 persons employed in com- 
inerce^ trade, manufactures, &c., and 5,452,109 persons in 1861 ; in 
agriwlture* 1,261,448 persons in 1841, and 2,010,454' in 1861^; in 
profbssions 196,887 persons in 1841, and 266,563 in 1861 ; lus 
domestie servants, 990,048 persons in 1841, and 1,208,648 in 1961', 
tbe iueteaae in population between the two periods having beeSi only 
25:percent. • 

8uch being ifao material results of improvements that have been 
effected in our system ot tigeatiou as it existed to 1942, and their 
moral, social, intellectual and political effects having been not less 
ehcoursglngi hi it not obvious that perseverance in the same course 
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is our true policy, that we should still farther lighten the shackles of 
trade and industry, and that we should not cease our endeavours until 
we Lave accomplished their complete enfranchisement? In the 
meanwhile we have available the instrument by means of which 
chiefly we can make another great step in advance towards the 
attainment of this great desideratum, and reduction of expenditure 
will effect the rest. The instrument is faulty, no doubt, in some 
respects, I iit compared with the good accomplished through and by 
it, its defects arc as nothing in the balance. There can scarcely be 
a reasonable and calcuJatiug landholder, farmer, capitalist, merchant, 
manufacturer, shipowner, trader, or shopkeeper, still less statesman, 
patriot, or philanthropist, wJio, taking a profit aud loss account, 
individual and national, will say, “ Give me back all I have paid in 
income-tax, less what I have gained in consequence of Hs imposition, 
and restore the country with all its interests, mine included, precisely 
to the condition in wdiich they stood in 1841.” 

This impost, if not “ one of the best taxes that can bo imposed,” as 
Sir Robert Peel called it, when he described 4 as the foundation of 
his fiscal and commercial policy, is, at all events, the best we have ; 
and we may, with the greatest advantage to all the interests, use it 
in the way suggested. The grand distinction between it and taxes 
on comraodiiies is that, whilst the one only takes a portion of a man’s 
income, the others may be, and often are, the means of preventing 
him from earning any income to be taxed, aud of making his main- 
tenance either as pauper or convicted criminal, a burden on the tax 
and rate-paying portion of the community. 

We have confined ourselves to duties of custom and excise, but 
there are in what is called the Inland Revenue Department taxes 
quite as impolitic and prejudicial, some of which, like many customs’ 
apd excise duties, scarcely cover the cost of collection. As to luxu- 
ries, those who contend that they are proper subjects for taxation 
forget that, though they may only b% obtainable by the rich, they 
are the means of providing the poor with their daily bread. We 
would have all these taxes 'swept away, and the entire revenue raised 
by direct taxation; but for the present we advocate an easy step of 
progress only. 

As Sir Robert Peel, before he magnanimously and patriotically 
avowed himself a convert to the teachings of Richard Cobden, said 
of the argument of Mr. Villiers against taxation of imports, the 
doctrine good for* corn is good for every thing else, whether of home 
or foreign produce. Mr. Goulburu, when Sir Robert’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, admitted that **aU duties are impediments to 
trade/' He also said that “ in some instances it is impossible to pre- 
vent a revenue duty from being also a protective one.” He might 
have said in all instances,” instead of *‘in some;” and be might 
have called such duties prohibitory likewise, inasmuch as it is certain 
that whatever diminishes consumption, and, consequently, imports, 
diminishes in the same proportion exports of our own produce in 
exchange. Sir Stafford Northcote, the present President of the 
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Board of Trade,* said of Mr. Gladstone’s great Tariff Keforra Bill of 
1860, that there was in it “ a good deal of solid gold,” and also that 

the principle on which it was based involved the abolition of all 
customs’ and excise duties.” On the same occasion Mr. Gladstone 
himself said, “ Our high taxation is not a reason for stopping short 
in our commercial reforms. It is, when, rightly viewed, rather a 
reason why we should persevere in them, for it is by means of these 
very reforms that wo are enabled to bear high taxation.” And justi, 
as the country bears now an expenditure of some 70 millions annually, 
with much greater ease than it bore one of 48 millions in 1842, so, 
with perfect freedom of trade in the meanwhile, it would boar ten 
years’ hence an expenditure of 100 millions more easily that it bears 
one of 70 millions now. 

Reviewing 4:he effects of his own great measure in 1861, Mr. 
Gladstone showed that in the importation of articles, duties on which 
had been imposed or increased, there had been a decline of 17^ per 
cent., in that of fir tides nntouehed, a small decrease, in that of 
articles subjected to a lower duty, an increase of 17^^ per cent., and 
in that of articles, the (fftties on whic-h hatl been wholly repealed, an 
increase of 40J per cent, in a single year. On many occasions, down 
to his recent withdrawal from oliiee, Mr. Gladstone has not only 
maintained that the whole tendency of our legislation of late years 
has been to make trade free ; but lu* has insisk‘(l on the wisdom and 
necessity of proceeding very much iarther in tha< direction. 

For advocating real and (uitirii freedom of tratio, of wJiieli, notwitli- 
staiiding all boasts and self- felicitations to the contrary, we have as 
yet but the shadow, we of the Financial Reform Association have 
been ridiculed as dreaming and fanatical enthusiasts, wasting our 
efforts ill pursuit of an unattainable chimera. It is something to know 
that Richard Cobden, now miiversally honoured and lamented through- 
out the world, called our principles ‘‘ sound, entirely sound — ns sound 
as those of the Anti-Cowii-Law Linigiie ; ” and that bo congratulated 
our Council on liaviug ‘‘for years kept tin* iamp of free trade burning 
in tlie midst of external darknes.s/’ I( is something fo know that 
towards whatever Inis been done in tin* j*ight liirection, either ns re- 
gards the raising of the revenue, or the modes of spcinling and 
accounting for it, the supimsed migalory and visionary efforts of our 
ussociatioin have materially contributed, and, in some instances, have 
been directly instrumental. In the opinion of some, perhaps of many, 
it may be most important of all to know that, impracticable enthusiasts 
as we may be deemed, we have asserted notldng touching the right to 
freedom of trade, or the blessings by which it must be accompauiecl, 
that was not mid, long before our association had existence, by the 
most practical and least fanatical or enthusiastic of all statesmen 
living dead, tlic late Lord Palmerston. Addressing the Ifouse of 
Commons during one of the early corn law debates, tliis iibblemau 
said — 


Now, 1807, 8ccrctai-y of Hlatefor India. 
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“ Why is the earth in which wo live divided into zones and 
climates ? Why, I ask, do diflTerent countries yield different pro- 
ductions to people experiencing similar wants ? Why are they 
intersected with rivers, the highways of nations ? Why are lands 
the most distant from each other brouglit almost into contact by that 
very ocean which seems to divide them ? Why, sir, it is that man 
may be dependant upon man. ^t is that the exchange of commodities 
may be accoropaiiiod by the extension and diffusion of knowledge, — 
by the interchange of mutual benefits, engendering mutual kind 
feelings, multiplying and coufirniing friendly relations. It is that 
commerce may freely go forth, leading civilization with one hand 
and peace with the otliei*, to render mankind haj^pier, wiser, better. 
Sir, this is the dispensation of Providence ; this is the decree of the 
Power which created and disposes the universe ; buf, in the face 
of it, with arrogant, presumptuous folly, the dealers in restrictive 
duties fly, fettering tlie inborn eneigies of man, and setting up their 
miserable legislation, instead of the great standing laws of nature.” 

If tliis eloquent and impressive advocitcjp of the rights of com- 
merce and industry have any beyond oratorical meaning, it means 
not merely that “ rostric(lv(‘ duties” should be abolished, but that 
commerce should be relieved from all fiscal trammels, that every 
artificial impediment to the interchange of commodities between 
nations should be removed, and that all the obstructions which 
arrogant and presumptuous folly ” have pltlced in tlie way of the 
-enjoyment of the God-given riglit of every man to earn an honest 
living by his own labour, and freely to exchange the fruits of it for 
those of the labour of any other man wherever resident, uumeddled 
with by custom-house officer or exciseman, should be abolished. 

It is for this real freedom that we have contended througli good 
and evil report, regardless of sneers and ridicule t)ruceeding from 
ignorance, prejudice, and erroneous views of man’s real interests, 
and God’s arrangements for their promotion. In its advocacy wo 
shall persevere, for whatever be the obstacles in the way, we have a 
firm faith in its accomplishment, whcncvel’ the people of this country 
are wise enougji to discern what for their own greatest good, 
and determined enough to let their deputed rulers see that what 
is right must be done, and that no considerations of political pr 
family patronage, nor any convenience of extracting furtively a 
much larger revenue than is required, in order that it may be spent 
extravagantly, shall any longer be permitted to outweigh regard for 
the general welfare, which is dependant on economical government, 
just taxation, and perfect freedom of trade. 

At present, however, we merely ask for further progress, and that 
by miQms easily available. Wc plead for an oliminatiou of ajl but 
six cui^ms* and excise duties, and we have the strongest cohvictiou 
that if this step be tajten, the beneficial results to property, trade, 
industry, and the revenue will as far exceed those of Mr# Glad- 
stone’s great measure of 1860,^as they did those ol^the comparatively 
timorous and tentative experiments of Sir Bobert Peel. 
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On many occasions we have ventured to suggest to the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, that in no waj^ can 
it more effectually further all the objects of its various departments, 
than by advocating perfect freedom for trade and industry, through the 
abolition of customs’ and excise establishmenis, and the substitution 
of direct for indirect taxation. We now submit for its oonsideratiou 
a perfectly practicable improvement in bur present mode of taxation, 
stopping fai* short indeed of this grand result, but still travelling far 
towards it, and sure to be attended with immense advantages. 

By proclaiming its adhesion to this proposition, the National 
Association will render to the country still greater service than it 
did at Bradford in 1859, and from no place in the World can such 
proclamation go forth so appropriately as from this great city of 
Manchester, in which the glorious Anti -Coni Law League was born, 
lived, laboured, and triumphed, leaving it to another association, 
feebler, less adequately supported, but not the less zealous or sincere, 
to labour for the completion of the free-trade edifice of which the 
leaguers laid the foundation stone.' 

Should wo fail in obtaining from the National Association its 
adhesion to our present proposition as a whole, or even to so much of 
it as would do away with the remnant of the bread tax, and establish 
perfectly free trade in corn, and should Manchester still decline to 
take its proper place in the van of oiir great battle, we shall, never- 
theless, bo still supported and encouraged to persevere in our efforts 
by a strong and abiding conviction that our cause lia^ trutif and 
justice on its side, the greatest good of tlio greatest number for its 
only object, and that a cause so supported and so inspired must 
ultimately prevail. 


THE BANK CHARTER ACT* 

Does the Bank Charter Act need modification ? By James 

Aytoun, 

PiittVious to entering into air analysis of the Act 'of 1844, it may be 
advantageous to cast back a glance upon (he state of the law with 
regard to banking and currency previous to that period. It may also 
be useful to establish and lay down certain principles, the truth of 
which must be ascertained and acknoAvledgcd previous to arriving at 
a right appreciation of the Bank Act. 

Before 1844 — that is to say, from 1810 up to that year — not only 
the Bank of England but every bank throughout the British Empire, 
with the exception of those within a certain distance of Boiidon, had 
an unlimited power of issuing notes above d65, under the condition of 
cashing those notes upon demand. In the discussion to which I have 
to invite the attention of this meeting, I shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to the Bauk of England. 
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The notes Issued by the Bank previous to 1644 were not in any 
way guaranteed in ease of its failure. In such an event the holders 
of the notes, whctlier labourers or others, to whom they might have 
been paid in wages, or for commoditiesj would have been obliged to 
compete on equal terms with the depositors and other regular custo- 
mers of th^Bank, for their respective shares in the division of the 
gold and other assets of the Company. With regard to the power of 
issue, as I have already stated, this was only limited by the obligation 
of the Bank to cash its notes on demand. But otherwise there was 
no check to the issues being carried to any length. 

The Act of 1841 was passed with two objects in view ; first, to 
guarantee the -note of the Bank of England so perfectly as to render 
it to the holder as secure as a sovereign, even although the Bank 
itself should lail. The second object was to restrict the amount of 
the issues, so as to render the mixed c^inmlation of the country, com- 
posed of notes and coin, precisely of the same amount at all times as 
if the currency was a pure metallic one. IIow those two objects arc 
effected by the Act we sliall afterwards consider. But before entering 
upon this, there are one or two preliminary points to wdiich I have to 
request attention. 

With respect to the first o>)ject of the Bank Act, that of making the 
notes as secure to the holder as sovereigns, I think I need liardly take 
up your time in discussing its advantage, or rather necessity. The 
first object of every currency is that the piece's composing it, w hether 
consisting of paper or of metal, sliouhl he received with the most per- 
fect confidence ; that tl)e coin should not be suspected of any spurious 
alloy, and that the paper in circulation should always be certain 
of being eoiiverled into the gold or other metal which that paper 
represents. 

But with regard to the second object — that of limiting tho issue of 
notes, so as to j)rtwciit the mixed ciicuLitiou of })aper and coin ever 
exceeding wdiat itwvjuld he w'ere it a purely metallic one — I anticipate 
a difference of opinion. It is continually said that our trade is 
increasing immensely every year, especially our exports and imports. 
Wc must have therefore — it is ahvays urged — an increased amount 
of currency'’ in proportion to the increase in our transactions, in order 
to carry on the exchanges and other business of the country. We 
inust eke out tJic* metallic currency by an abundance of paper. It is 
one of the most general objections brought forward by those opposed 
to the Act of 1841, that it <loes not allow' of this necessary extension 
of the paper circulation. 

During the suspension of cash payments between 1797 and 1819, 
the Bank was under no obligation to cash its notes on demand. It 
was therefore enabled to o.Ktcnd it.s circulation by coutinually in- 
creasing its discounts, and that fo such a degree as to depreciate, at^ 
one time, the Bank notes 30 per cent, below the value of the gold^ 
which the notes represented. And had it not been for the resumption 
of cash payments in 1819, the .Bank of England paper would have 
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soon become of as little value as the assignats of tlie first French 
Revolution. 

There is a certain class of currency economists who are always 
maintaining that there is no occasion to place any restraint upon the 
issue of banks, because — according to those gentlemen — “no more bills 
would be disconntcd, or notes issued, than wliat is necessary for the 
requirements of trade ; and more notes than this could not be kept 
out, as they would be sure to be returned to, the bank.’* What took 
place during the suspension of cash payments is a complete refutation 
of this doctrine. The increase of the note circulation during this 
period Avent on in a continual progression, and the more the increase, 
the greater demand was there for a further increase ; for prices rose 
in consequence, and a greater amount of notes were required than 
formerly to transact the same amount of business. This was put an 
end to, as Ave have already stated, by the Act of 1811), when the 
Bank Avas obliged to contract its issues until the notes ^?ere brought 
to a par Avitli the gold they representecl. But by this, the obligation 
of every debtor Avas raised .‘>0 per cent, to tlio adAantage of the 
creditor ; and jidoa'c all, tl)(‘ burden of the National Debt was in- 
creased upon the people to the same amount. 

I must repeat, that it is the greatest fallacy to suppose that there 
is any limit to the accommodation Avhicli bankers, Avith a power of 
unlimited issue, Avill give to their cnsfoiners, if they can do so Avithout 
danger to themselves ; and every additional bill discounted is so much 
added to the circulation. The requirement of trade is a phrase 
without meaning. Is there any limit lo the desire of being possessed 
of money by every class in tin* community ? The man of pleasure 
will draw as many bills as he can get discounted for him. ‘ The 
speculator will do the same ; and even the mercantile man, carrying 
on a safe and a legitimate trade, will borrow in order to extend his 
operations, if he can do so safely and cheaply. And as to the notes 
being returned to tho banker, that Avili be done Avhen the party 
accommodated is o1)ligcd to do so, and Avlien he cannot get his bill 
renewed. 

Wlien people say that the currency i$ not of siifpcient amount, they 
do not mean that the circulation is not sufiicient to carry on the ex- 
changes and the business transactions of the country. They mean 
that the bankers, having exhausted all their own funds, and that 
derived from depositors, in discounting bills, are debarred from 
giving further accommodation by not being allowed to issue fictitious 
capital, or fictitious money, as the Bank of England did during the 
suspension of cash paynoents. The nature and effects of this increase 
of currency, by means of bankers extending their accommodations 
beyond their capital, must bo fully midbrstood in order tliata proper 
appreciation may be arrived at with regard to any banking reform. 
This power of unlimited issue by bankers is said, by speculators and 
others who can only get their bills disdbunted by such means, to be a 
legitimate exercise 4 >f credit, and that the Act of 1844, by taking aAvay 
this power from the Ban); of England, intei*feres with the system of 
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credit necessary for trade and commerce. The intention of tl c 
legislature in passing the Bank Act was not to tlirow the slightest 
obstacle in the way of the most unbounded exorcise of legitimate 
credit; it was simply to prevent parties, under the name of credit, 
from lending and appropriating to themselves tlie capital of others, 
and thus committing a fraud upon the public. 

We shall explain this. In cveiy civilised country there is a certain 
amount of real currency, or currency capital, as it may be called, 
consisting of Ihe precious* metals, or of notes, which can at will be 
converted into the precious metal.'^, and which, in consequence, are of 
equal value to coin. This capital currency is at all times sufficient to 
circulate the existing commodities of the country — ^the price of which 
commodities always depends on tho amount of the circulating medium. 
The persons possessing this currency capital, or moneys are tfaiia the 
only parties who can buy, obtain, and command the commodities ol' 
the country. Those who have commodities can sell them, and thus 
obtaifl money. Those who have money can buy, and so obtain com* 
modiiies. But it is evident that those who have neither inoney nor 
commodities, can neither buy nor sell, unless tho^ossessors of tho 
commodities allow them the use or consumption of those coiq|poditics 
upon credit ; or the possessors of money choose to loan it to them for 
a consideration. This is legitimate credit. It is the possessors of 
real money or real commodities lending thaf money or those com- 
modities to those who possess neither, upon the expectation of a 
future remunerative profit. 

But if a person who has got no real money or currency capital, or 
has already lent it, can manufacture fictitious money and loan it out 
to other parlies for a consideration, and so enable those parties to go 
into the market and buy commodities in the same manner us if they 
had real moneys it is evident that thi.s is not a legitimate exercise of 
credit by a person lending what really belongs to him. It is, in fact, 
a fraud or swindle. It may be asked who are the parties injured by 
such a transaction? The parties injured arc those possessing real 
money ; for, according to the increase of the currency by this issue 
of fictitious money, there is an increase in the price of commodities, 
and a consequent diminution *of the value or purchasing power of the 
lawful inoney of the realm. 

B must be borne in mind that when a banker coins his promises to 
pay, or issues credit notes, and loans them out to a customer, he 
does not in any way increase the amount of goods which these bank 
notes are intended to buy ; and yet, with these notes the party accom- 
modated enters the market and raises the price upon those who have 
real money. His gain is exactly commensurate to the loss of others. 
For instance, supposing par4;ies supplied by an issue of bank notes of 
this description are enabled by that means to buy a million' quarters 
of the wheat which is for sale in the market, the possessors of real 
money would be obliged to qm tent themselves with a million quarters 
less than they would otherwise have obtained, paying the same 
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amount of money for the diminished quantity as they would have 
done for the full. 

It was one of ihe objects of the Act of 1844 to prevent transactions 
of this kind. It was not to raise any barrier to legitimate credit — the 
lending of wliat really bcdongs to the lender. It was to prevent the 
continuation of a system of fraudulent credit, by which bankers were 
enabled, by issuing a fictitious loan, to obtain gain for themselves and 
their customers, and that by abstracting an equivalent value from the 
property of others. We shall shoAv how this object was effected when 
Ave analyse tho details of the Act. 

Lot us next consider the condition of the Bank of^ England after 
the resumption of cash payments in 1819, having a power of unlimited 
issue, but under the obligation of cashing its notes on oemand. When 
a bank has a power of unlimited issue, but is under the obligation of 
cashing its nptes on demand, there are two tendencies always acting 
in opposition to eacTi other. The first is the desire of the banker to 
discount and issue as much as possible, as by that means he increases 
his profit by creating a fictitious capital. The second is the fear of a 
run being made upon him for gold, which induces him all of a sudden 
to contract his issues. At one time trade and every species of specu- 
lation are stimulated by the ease of obtaining accommodation at a low 
rate. Immediately afterwards, credit is in a manner annihilated, and 
no accommodation is to be bad at «all. During the first period there 
is a great appearance of prosperity and commercial activity, which 
continues for a shorter or a longer time. During this interval specu- 
lation springs up in every department. Men of straw, without a 
farthing of property, arc enabled to commence business, and to enter 
into competition with those who are carrying on on real capital. And 
those, in their turn, are induced by the easiness of the money market 
to ext<*nd their operations beyond their legitimate means — trusting to 
the continuance of low interest and long accommodation. The first 
consequence of this is, that there is a great over-production of com- 
modities ill certain branches of manufiictures, which, instead of being 
.sold, arc piled up ia Avarehouses both at home and abroad. Every- 
thiug, we repeat, goes on Avell for a time. There is tho appearance 
of the highest prosperity. Credit is unlimited, by means of the 
unlimited fabrication of tlic promises to pay. The paper circulation 
becomes imnien.scly extended, and, as a matter of course, gold is 
driven out of the circulation and out of England. Such Avas the state 
of the country in 1825, 1837, and 1839, and on many other occasions 
betwixt 1819 and 1844, although not to such an extent. 

But at last the reaction takes place, which is generally in severity 
in proportion to the duration and height of the fictitious prosperity 
which precedes the collapse. Tho •bankers seeing the greatness of 
their issues over the gold in their tills, take alarm. They perceive 
that if a run were to take place, they would bo compelled to suspend 
payment. They therefore set themsclv^^^t once to draw in their 
notes, and to contract the circulation or their paper. When bills 
aiTive at maturity, tliey refuse to renoAv them, or to grant any 
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accommodation whatever. Thus, credit, after being unlimited, b.'- 
comes all at once in a manner annihilated. As a matter of course, the 
man of straw and the. speculator come at once to the ground. Bin 
not only does the speculator fail ; the trader, who had originally been 
carrying on a safe business, and had boon induced to extend hi.> 
operations, becomes bankrupt also, from the withdrawal of that 
accommodation upon the dependence of which he was led to extend 
his transactions. But this is not all. The goods which had been 
manufactured and stored in warehouse.s arc thrown upon the market, 
and sold for what they will bring; glut ensues, the mills are stopx>cd, 
and thousands ^f labourers are thrown upon the streets. 

Every man #f a certain age must recollect that the scenes we havo 
desenbed took place dur|pg the period betwixt 1819 and 1844, and 
followed, each other regularly as autumn succeeds to summer, 
and as winter to autumn. First, we had a great fictitious prosperity^ 
a large extension of the paper circulation, and unlimited credit; 
secondly, alarm and panic ; and, lastly, a total collapse, attended by 
wide-spread bankruptcy, and followed by stagnation and the throwing 
out of employment of thou.sands of industrious labourers — a state of 
things which lasted years after the crisis. During tbiH period, every 
step which the country made in advance was sure to be followed by 
what the French call a recvlade — a retrograde movement. And this 
is the state of things which certain partie.s wish to have restored, 
in order, as thej' imagine, that cheap nK)n(?y may be secured. That 
advenfhrers without a farthing of their o^vn sliould desire a change in 
the monetary laws whicli would enable them to gel credit, and tbu.s 
have a chance of making fortunes out of nothing, can be easily 
imagined ; but that roponsible persons, possessing real capital, should 
wish for the return to a .system so fraught with danger to every man 
of property, appears to us the height of folly. 

Under the monetary sy.stern Avhich has prevailed since 1844, we 
have enjoyed a high degree of pro.sperity. This is admitted on all 
sides% During the whole of tliis period, with a few short intervals, 
interest has been high, and yet that lias not opposed the slightest 
obstacle to the increase of our wealth, to the expansion of our trade, 
and the full employpaent of our working population.' There may 
have been crises, but there liave been no reculades since 1844. The 
progress has been both constant and rapid. The only thing com- 
plained of is that interest has been too high, and that the merchant 
and trader have been prevented from making that profit out <)f the 
employment of the capital of others, which they think thenaselvfts 
entitled to. But does the borrowing class really imagine, we ask, 
that they are entitled to fix the price for the use of other people’s 
property ? If they are dissatisfied ^vith the remuneration demanded, 
they need not borrow, but confine themselves to the use of •their own 
capital, and then the rate of interest would soon fall. 

Such^was the state of (the currency previous to 1844. It was 
mainly to remedy the evils I have described that the Bank Act of 
that year was brought forward. Had Sir Robert Peel been able to do 
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what he wished, the reform introduced would liave been of a more 
complete nature. lie would have done away with credit notes alto- 
gether, and would have made the currency a purely metallic otie. 
There would liav«‘ been notes, it is true, for convenience ; but those 
notes would have been issued by the Government upon the deposit 
by private parties of an eciuivalent value of bullion or coin in the 
hands of Government, not to be touched unless for the purpose of 
cashing the notes when the holders wish gold. The notes thus 
issued would have been nothing more than receipts for the gold 
deposited with the Government. The issue department from which 
the Government notes proceeded would thus be simply an exchange, 
to which all parties who had gold might resort for notes, and all 
pei^sons holding notes might exchange them for gold. 

Such is the beau^idedl of the only perfect and natural system of 
currency; and according as a natural currency approaches more or 
less to this model, wilt it be more or less near to perfection. This 
simple plan — metallic currency, with an issue of notes upon a deposit 
of gold — ^was originally suggested by the late Lord Ashburton, the 
friend of Peel, and one of the very first financiers England ever had. 
Such a system of currency as I have described would uol put an eud 
to all undue speculation ; for, as we have lately seen, that can be 
carried to the greatest extent by means of Banks of Deposit-, having 
no power of issuing paper; and coin can be d(*pcsited just as well as 
notes. But it would put an end (o tin* worst species of elites— to 
monetary crises — to those which hav<.‘ lR*eu brought on, as we Jiavc 
already described, by an over-i>HU(* by bankers of credit notes, for 
the sake of gain ; and then by a sudden withdi'awal of those notes, 
from the dread of a run upon them for gold. 

Most certainly, under the .sy.steru which we have described, neither 
the Bank of England nor any other Bank w’oulcl be able to tamper 
with the currency, or to attempt to keep tlie rate of interest down, 
by means of the issue of credit-paper. The rate of interest, or price 
paid for the loan of numev, W'ould be then rognlafod by the principle 
of demand and supply, precisely like the price of wheat, cotton, and 
everything else. And is not this what every sound nran of business 
Avould wish for ? It is only the spcculatoi s, the commercial gamblers, 
and men of straw, who would desire anything else. The amount of 
currency would be also quite sufficient to carry on the exchanges, and 
for the transaction of the other business of the nation. It would be 
precise^ tho same as it is now ; and under the present system of 
Currency, our exports and imports have more than quadrupled since 
1844. Is not this an ample proof of the currency being quite 
sufheieut for all the purposes of tlie nation ? 

It is a gi'eat mistake to suppose that the amount of currency is 
less now thair it would have been had the old state of things con- 
tinued, when tho Bank had the power of unlimited issue. When a 
currency consists of gold, and notes convmible at the will of tho 
holder into gohl, the mixed currency of paper and gold can never for 
any lengtli of time, nbr by any device, be ke|)t above what it Would 
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have been had the gold alone circulated without the notes. For if 
any excess of the issue of notes took place, prices would be sun; to 
rise, and both the notes and the sovereigns circulating with the notes, 
would be depreciated in respect to commodities. The gold sovereign 
would therefore be of less value than its equivalent weight of gold 
in bullion for sale. This would, cause the sovereigns to be taken 
out of the circulation, melted down, and converted into buUion. T)be 
notes ^ould then be left alone, and a run wou}d 1m made upon 
them iop gold. The Bdlik would then be obliged lo^oontraot its 
issues, and that below the point at which they would liave .beenf 
had there been no extension of the circulation. This was Continually 
taking place betwixt 1819 and 1844, as we have idready pointed' 
out. The Bank w^as perpetually extending its issues at one time, 
and then was obliged to curtail them afterwards. The Act of 1844, 
therefore, has not in reality contracted the circulation* It has 
merely equalised it at different penods. It has prevented an over- 
issue at one time, to be followed by an under-issue at another. It is 
possible that there may be fewer notes in circulation now than before ; 
but this has been amply made up by a greater amount of sovereigns, 
which are continually increasing at an average rate^cof three millions 
every yeai^ which is considerably under the amount of the excess of 
the imports of gold into England over the exports. 

To carry out the plan which I have described — the establishment 
of a strict metallic currency — all that was required would have been 
for theT nation to pay up the debt of fifteen millions owing to the 
Bank of England, which could have been done most easily cither at 
once or by instalments. The Bank of England would then have 
had to carry on its business with the fifteen million sovereigns paid 
over to it, or would — as is more probable — have deposited tliose 
fifteen million sovereigns in the issue department of Government, 
for fifteen millions of State notes issued to it upon' that deposit. 

Had this been done, the Bank of England would have been placed 
precisely in the position of ili(3 Loudon and We-^tminster or any other 
deposit bank. Its power of discounting bills would have been con- 
fined to its pajd-up capital and its deposits. It would have had no 
monopoly or advantage of any kind over other banks, except by being 
the Government Bank, receiving the taxes and paying the dividends. 

Why did not Sir Robert Peel carryout this plan ? Simply because 
he fell he had not the power. The Bank of England and Us humorous 
and powerful body of shareholders would have objected to Uv as one 
depriving them of those profits to which they had been ^ long ac- 
customed. He therefore in a manner compromised the question* and 
introduced the Act of 1844. This Act we shall now describe in 
all its details, as it is one wliich, although passed more than 20 years 
ago, is as yet only partially understood. 

In the first place, then, the Bank of England is entirely deprived 
of , its power of issue, |broperly so called. The paid-up capital of 
fifteen millions is converted into notes, and its whole power of issue 
is confined to those fifteen millions, just the same as if its capital, 
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consisting of debt oi’ securities, had been converted into sovereigns. 
This being the case, why, it may be asked, should the Bank have 
objected to its capital being paid up by Government in the manner 
we have just detailed ? Had this been done, the Bank’s profit would 
have been confined to what it could have made of thosQ notes or 
sovereigns by discounting them. But by the securities not being 
disposed of,* and being still retained*, the Bank is not only enabled 
to discount with the notes handed over to it, as representing the 
securities, hut is enabled to draw over and above 3 per cent* from 
those securities as merest on the Governynent debt. « # 

This is the compromise which was entered into betwixt Sir Robert 
Peel and the Directors of the Bank in 1 844. The Bank agreed to 
give up its monopoly of unlimited issue, and to confine its whole 
business to the fifteen millions of notes handed over to it, on the 
condition that, from the securities representing those fifteen millions 
of notes, it should draw 3 per cent interest, in addition to the 
banking profits derived from the notes. This is the entire and only 
difference between the Bank of England and the Joint-Stock Banks. 
Like them, its banking capabilities arc confined to its capital and its 
deposits ; but it has, in addition, a profit of 3 per cent, on its capital, 
from that capital not being reduced to pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but kept in the fonn of Government securitiejri. 

By the Act, the securities for the fifteen millions are set aside, and 
placed in the issue department, and consecrated to the payment of 
the notes handed over to the Bank, should the notes ever fall into 
discredit. Those notes, therefore, although issued under the name 
of the Bank of England, are, in fiict, State notes, for the payment of 
which the whole nation is responsible, just the same as for the 
Three per Cents. It is from this circumstance that since 1844 there 
never has been a taint of suspicion against the Bank of England 
notes, nor the shadow of a shade of a run against them. During the 
three crises since 1844, the great desire of everyone was to have 
Bank of England notes, which were regarded with more favour than 
sovereigns; whereas, in all the crises previous to this — in 1825, 1837, 
1889, etc.-^the note was of no value, as the holders, instantly they 
got them, ran and exchanged them for gold ; so that the Bank on 
those occasions, with its power of unlimited issue, gave up discount- 
ing altogether, as this always increased the run upon the gold in its 
cellars, and made a suspension of cash payments more imminent'. 

Besidei the fifteen millions of notes handed over to the IJauk in 
securities, jglhero is always a number of other notes issued upon the 
deposit of gold. At this moment th% amount is fifteen millions, 
making in all thirty millions of Bank of England notes. With 
respect to those additional fifteen millions, the banking depai*tmeiit, 
or Bank proper, has no concern. The issue department, estaldished 
by the Act of 1844, although under the mauagemtjiit of the Directors, 
and which they consider an onerous and exj^nslve duty, is merely 
an exchange such as we have described it iu the case of a pure 
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niPhillic currency ; an exchange not in any way for the advanlagoof 
tlie Bank, but for the convenience of the public. 

At this exchange — the issue department — all persons having gold 
can exchange it for Bank of England notes, which are creat< d inr 
that express purpose ; and all personshaving Bank of England notes 
can exchange them for gold, when the notes are canctdled upon the 
gold being withdmwn. TJiere is always thus suificient gold in the 
issue department to cover all the additional notes issued over those 
covered by the securities. And it makes no difference for this purpose* 
what* may be the amount of gold in the issue department, for as the 
gold increases, the notes taken out increase ; and as the gold dimin- 
ishes, the notes diminish at the same time, being taken in and 
cancelled. For no gold can be taken from the issue department 
without the cancelling of an equivalent value of notes. In this way 
the Bank of England notes are always completely guaranteed — the 
fifteen millions belonging to the Bank by Government securities, and 
the surplus notes taken out by individuals by the gold in the issue 
department. 

Here we may notice a mistake which is almost always made. 
Most persons judge of the strength of the Bank by the amount of gold 
in the iSsue department. With this gold, wo hate already explained, 
the Bank has not the slightest concern, nor can it make use of it in 
any way whatever. A number of persons also imagine that the 
notes given out from the issue department for gold come into the 
Bank and so increase the reserve. This is also a mistake ; the notes 
issued on those occasions belong exclusively to the persons who 
depo.sit their gold, and wh<» can make use of them in any way they 
please, by employing them in trade, or depositing them in the London 
and Westminster, for tlio sake of interest which the Bank of England 
does not allow. TIj(* strength of the Bank of England must only ho 
judged by the amount of notes andeoin in its banking reserve. Tliis 
is the only fund at its disposal ; and acconling as this is great or 
small, is the Bank induced to lower or raise its rat<» of discount. 
But with regard to gold entering, or being taken from, the ibsuo 
department, this is a matter winch does not in any way affect the 
Bank of England any more tlian any other bank in the kingdom. 

It will be thus seen that by the Act of 1844 the only difference in 
the position of the Bank of England from what it would have been, 
had the Act imposed a pure metallic currency, is that the fifteen 
millions belonging to the Bank is based upon securities, and not upon 
gold lodged in the issue department. This gives a pipfit of 3 per 
cent, upon its capital to therfiank of England, without imposing any 
additional tax upon the nation, as the Government, in the case of a 
pure metallic currency, would have been obliged to pay over to tlio 
Bank the fifteen millions owing them. But in every other respect 
the system of a metallic currency is completely carried out by the 
‘Act of 1844, The (power of issue is done away with. The Bank 
cannot increase its accommodation to the public by means of credit 
notes, and is strictly confined to its capital and its deposits. All the 
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iiotew irfstiod lire lull) guaranteed, one part by Government securities 
and tlie remainder i)}' gold deposited. This is not a perfect system 
of currency, but it i a close approximation to it. 

Afler describing ihe Act of 1844 in all its details, it may not here 
bo irrelevant to coiin)arc the manner in which the late crisis — that of 
May last — was nK‘t under it, with the manner in which such a crisis 
would have been mot and treated under the former sy>tem. 

Over-banking, over-trading, and every other speculative mania, 
wheueviT it takes root, always continues as long as the Bank of 
England affords the necessary accommodation. It is only when the 
Bunk is unable to go farther, and refuses to discount more bills, that 
the crash takes place. For instance, the day before the stoppage of 
Overend and Gurney, the directors of that establishment aaked^ \t \b 
said^ for relief from the Bank to the «x.teut of £500,000. Had. ibia 
been afforded, Overeud and Gurney would have held ou, prol>a\Ay<i 
for six jnontb.s longer. It was the same with Mastemiap*^ shd the 
other banks, and the railway contractors who fatied itt 
Had the Bank of England then, fi.s formerly, Om 

of unlimited i.ssue, the assistance would have 
tiie Bank, in May last, from the limtl to its issue impoped tilt Aid; 
of 1844, could not grant the aid ii'^ked for. The of tikft 

Bank Act are, thendbn*, iierfccily right in saying that it wup ihni 
Act which preciplUiled thv crisis., and brought it to a point 
months before it would have otherwi'^e iMunirn d. It was t^ie want 
of a sulReieut amount ofiioio in the i»:4nkiijg re.^erve wliicli was the 
immediate cause of the p.uic and eri>i- of (88(1, and the Bank had 
no ])owor to fabricate credit i^tcs. 

In 1825 there was no limit to the i>sue of paper, and the speculations 
of tlmt day were encouraged and fostered by the Bank of England a.s 
long as it had the power to do so. They were not stopped by a want 
of notes, for the Bank might have issued us many as it pleased. They 
were stopped by a run upon ilie notes, which rendered them of no 
value, and by which the Bank of England was rendored powerless 
to give further accoinuiodatioii. 

The question which mercantile men, who are in ^doubt as to 
whether the Act of 184:4 should be repealed or not, should then put 
to themselves, is this : Whether is it bettor that a crilis should ho 
met by want of a sufficient amount of notes in the reserve of tlie 
Bank of England, the notes being of full value? ok, Whether the 
commercial or banking crisis should be znet by a monetary one by a 
run upon tjie notes, which would render those notes of no more value 
in the discount of bills than so much paper ? In the iirst case, relief 
is afforded as ill 1847, 1857, and 1866, by simply suspending the 
Act and allowing the issue of more notes than the parliamentary 
atpount. In the second case, neither the Government nor the Parlia- 
ment can do anything. The crisis must follow its course, spreading 
ruin and bankruptcy on every side, and the inly thing which cogld 
afford relief, and that but a partial one, would be the suspension of 
cash payments. ^ 
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There is u question before the Section as to whether this Act may 
bo improved. There is, I consider, a defect, not in the principle, but 
in the details of the Act, which we are convinced, had Sir Robert 
Peel lived, would have been rectified long ago. The issue department, 
or exchange, as it more properly is, should have been separated 
altogether from the Bank ; not that -we believe that the directors 
have not most honestly and fairly managed this department. It should 
liave beej made a Government establishment, and all the notes isoued 
instead of being Bank of England notes, should have been State, or 
National notes. This would have made in reality no difference, but 
it would have placed the position of things in a much better and 
clearer light, and made every one completely understand the ma- 
chinery of the Act. The Government would then have been directly 
responsible for the due paymeivt in gold of every note issued when 
this was required. But Government would not in reality have 
incurred any greater responsibility than before ; for it would have 
had in its issue department the securities belonging to the Bank of 
England, to recur to for the notes issued to the Bank of England, 
and an equivalent amount of gold for all the notes given out to 
private parties. 

But I go further than this. I consider it would be of advantage 
to have all the provincial issues, including those of Scotland and 
Ireland, replaced by State notes. All those banks have what is 
called a fixed amount of issue, and to them, and to the public in 
general, it would be an immense advantage to have^hose provincial 
issues replaced by State notes, and thus secured against loss to the 
holders, or a run upon them. But in#order to preserve the nation 
against all loss upon this account, it would be necessary for each 
bank to deposit Government securities in the State issue department 
of the full value of the State notes handed over to it, in order that 
Government might sell those securities, if necessary, for the gold de- 
manded for the notes. This would place the provincial banks exactly 
in the same position as the Bank of England, and to this they could 
not object, for they would be allowed to draw the interest upon the 
securities in the same way. If they refused this, then their right of 
issue should be taken away from them altogether. 

This is a reform in the Bank Act of 1844 which I beg leave to 
suggest, and which I feel assured, if fully considered, would be 
approved of. By this change, there would be only one set of notes 
throughout the whole Empire — the State notes — for which the whole 
nation would be responsible. Thus the possibility of a monetary crisis, 
or a run upon the notes, from the apprehension of their not being 
convertible at pleasure in any part of the United Kingdom, would be 
out of the question. And this would cost the natioil nothing, as the 
provincial banks would be obliged to deposit in the State issue de- 
partment, like the Bank of England, sufficient securities to prevent 
any loss to the State. /I may here mention that this reform in the* 
Bank Act was originally proposed by me in a letter to ihe^Spectator 
in 1857. 
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ment in this respect would be merely ininistetiaJ, precTOiyt «»«.•* 
limited as is thut of the directors of the Bank of £ngtsfiu at present# 
It will also be understood that I do not propose that the right of 
issue upon the deposit of securities should be extended to any other 
banka than those wliich existed at the passing of the Act of 1844, 
and which Sir Kobert Peel allowed to continue theiv privilege from 
a sort of necessity, and against his own opinion. 

It will be objected, probably, to the change in the Act of 18^4, 
such as we have described, tliat it ^vould be incompatible for the 
granting of relief to mercantile men and companies when they get 
into difficulties. But there is nothing inconsistent with this relief in 
the currency reform wliich w’e have described. Last May, after the 
failure of Overynd and Gurney, the Bank Act was suspended, so as 
to enable the Bank to issue notes beyond the guaranteed amount — 
that is to say, credit notes. The same thing might be equally done 
under the proposed reform. We have said that the Government 
would keep an Office of Exchange, from whence Governmeut notes 
would be issued on the deposit of gold. Now, in case of a crisis like 
the late one. Government might be authorised by Parliament to hand 
over credit notes — that is lo say, notes without any deposit of gold 
or securities — to the Bank of England, to the extent of five, ten, or 
twenty, millions, according tp circumstances, in order to enable the 
Bank to discount bills for the relief of trade, the Bank being respon- 
sible for those notes, and bound to return them again to Government 
when the crisis was over. This would be precisely the same thing as 
the suspension of the diank Act at the present time. 

I am one of those who are opposed to the suspension of the Act of 
1844. I consider that this, by being looked upon as a resource in 
cases of difficulty by banks of speculation and mercantile gamblers of 
every class, is an encouragement to speculation and gamlding, I have 
alw^s been of opinion that it wouLl have been better upon the whole 
if Government had peremptorily refused the suspension in the first- 
instance, in 1847, and thus given warning to the mercantile public, 
and especially to the Joint-Stock Bunks, that they must trust to their 
own prudence and judgment, and not upon exceptional measures for 
relief. But if a suspension of the Act is to take place, the manner oT 
doing so which I have proposed is decidedly the best, as it removes 
the whole responsibility from the Bank of England, and places the 
action directly under Goveniment and Parliament. 
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On tfie same. By Ej>wiN Hill, of the Ivian^^ ^inue Ojffice. 

I N addressing you on the subject of the Bank Charter Act, 1 must be- 
speak your utmost indulgence, becauwso I stand here to controvert 
and denounce as a fallacy, the very principle upon which that Act is 
based, — a principle too of such extreme plausibility ns to have com- 
manded the instant assent of almost every one to whom it has been 
propounded ; and which has come to be almost universally regarded 
as an axiom of economic science; although it mistakenly assumes an 
analogy between the supply of currency and that of our food, clothing, 
and other marketable commodities; — an analogy which has no real 
existence, as I shall shew. 

I will commence, however, by putting before you three questions, 
viz. : — Isc. What is the exact purpose of currency ? 2ndly. What 
qualities must it have in order to subserve this purpose ? and 3rdly. 
What is the best quantity ? 

The sole purpose of currency is to supersede barter, — for if we 
could effect our multifarious intercbaiiges with equal facility by 
barter, currency would be useless to us. 

In the discharge of its office, currency performs two distinct 
functions, viz., that of a measure of values in exchange, and tliat 
of a medium of payment; — functions so entirely distinct, that they 
may be, and indeed arc, in some important cases, discharged under 
legal requirement by distinct substances. TJius, as respects college 
rents and lithe commutation, corn is the legal measure of value, 
whilst gold (or something representing it) is the medium of payment ; 
and it is hard to say which function, of the two is the most 5ni- 
pol’tant. 

These two functions of currency are demonstrably incompatible, 
and cannot be correctly discharged by any single substance whatever, 
gold or otherwise, simply because the changes in the demand for the 
medium of payment, are at times so rapid and so extensive as to 
outstrip all flie compensatory changes that the supply of a single 
/mbstauce is found to undergo. Hence, its own value being^dis- 
turbe.l, it cannot accurately measure other values. 

It is a radical defect of our monetary laws that they do not supply 
the ineaHS of obviating the injurious consequences of this incom- 
patibility, or indeed even recognize its existence. 

As a measure of value, — used more extensively in commerce than 
the measures of extension, bulk, weight, and even time, all put 
together, — its most Indispensable quality is uncliangeableness in its 
own value ; just as uucliangeableness of length, of weight, of 
capacity, &c,, are the most indispensable qualities of the pound 
avoirdupoise, the yard imeasufe, the gallon, &c. ; for how can that 
measure other things accurately which is not stedfast itself ? As 
a medium of payment, uncbangeableness of value is also highly 
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important, though not absolutely essential. The otller qualities 
required it is not necessary here to discuss. . , 
j^ to the quantity of currency to fife provid^^,. it should, if ffessible, 
be just as^ inu(3i fes wlll completely answer tte' intended prif^os^^ 
that of superseding barter. 

JjOL short, unless the currency possess practical unchangeabrehesis 
of value, it cannot be an accurate measure of values in exchange ; 
nor unless it be available in sufficient miantity, can it fully accomplish 
its purpose of freeing us from the cumorous perplexities of barter. 

As the views I am about to bring before you have the disadvantage 
of being almost altogether novel, and will therefore have a disagree- 
able rawness about them, aud as most minds (my own included) are 
prone to resist new doctrines, until some idea is gained as to whither 
they are leading us, that we may be assured that we are not being 
drifted towards chaos, I think it prudent to state now the end I 
have in view. 

Some able writers have recommended for security against occasional 
pressure, a large increase of the reserve of gold held by the Bank of 
England ; but this, wliile it would be a heavy burden, would not in my 
opinion be efficacious. 

My proposal is to create a large and unhardensome reserve, by en- 
abling a competent portion of our consolidated stock to serve the 
purpose of currency, whenever the circulation shall want replenish- 
ment. For which purpose 1 propose to expunge such portion of 
slock from the books in which it now stands, and instead, to repre- 
sent it by transferable interest-bearing bills resembling Exchequer 
bills, such bills to be receivable for the taxes : and, if necessary 
(which I think improbable), to be made legal tender for all pur- 
poses. 

Ill exchanging the appointed portion of stock for the proposed 
bills, the stock would of course be received at its market value. 
Thus, £1,000 consols, if at 90, would be exchangeable for nine of 
the £100 bills. 

In its simplest form, the subject before us is an examination of the 
following questions, viz. .-—Seeing that the quantity ,of our mixed 
currency (consisting of coin aud paper), calls for increase at one time 
and diminution at another, according to the variations in the de- 
mand— and seeing that such increase or diminution of the united 
quantity may be effected by a suitable increase or diminution of 
either its coin element or its paper element, is it advantageous to 
select one of these two elements to be the sole, or at least, the prin- 
cipal subject of such occasional increase or diminution ? aud if so. 
which onCy the coin or the paper ? 

This question, so far as 1 know, the authors and supporters of the 
Bank Charter Act have never discussed ; nor does it appear to have 
presented itself to their thoughts as a matter calling for discussion ; 
they (apparently) having jumped to the com^lusion that the necessary 
adaptation of the quantity of the currency to the varying demand 
must depend upon the modifications of its metallic portion alone, — 
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with this reservation however, that in cases of great wHu 

this dependence breaks down, the rule may be temporarily suiqpende^ 
and recourse be had to a modification of the pap^r eleipent* 

It might be thought that these notable failures in the power of the 
metallic element to effect the purpose, and the necessity from time to 
time for turning to the paper clement for help, would have led to the 
inquiry whether the i>aper clement might not best discharge the duty 
at all times. Such inquiry, however, has not been entered upon. 

The minor provisions of the Act, limiting the issue of notes by 
private banks, &o., I need not here notice, further than to say that 
they are infractions of the principle oCfree trade, grounded upon an 
alleged necessity which I think not proved. 

The purpose of the Bank Cliarter Acf, as stated by its promoters 
and supporters, ^vas to inake the extant amount of our mixed cur- 
rency depend upon the influx and efflux of gold as completely as the 
amount of a currency consisting of gold alone woulff do. Lord 
Overstone lays it dowm as unquestionable, that tlie true type of a 
currency is one wholly metallic : hence that, if, from considerations 
of economy and convenience, w'e choose to employ paper, more or 
less, in place of specie, tlie united quantity should, he avers, at all 
times correspond 'with the (piantity of specie that would have been 
employed, had we forborne the use of the paper and confined our- 
selves to specie alone. 

In short, the supporters of the Bank Charter Act regard it as self- 
evident that the supply of currency must needs stand upon the same 
footing as the supply of all other marketable commodities. If wo 
want more currency we must purchase additional gold, if we have too 
much currency, some of our gold must be sold ; — to expect to enjoy 
the use of more currency than we can afford to buy (having due 
regard to our other wants) being, in their opinion, as delusive as it 
would be to expect to enjoy more food, more clothing, or more of 
anything else than our means enable us to purchase. 

But there is surely a broad distinction between the supply of cur- 
rency and that of most other commodities; .since, whilst the materials 
of our food, clothing, &c., are all costly and limited in quantity, a 
scarcity of gold, may, by tlie use of paper money, be supplemented 
(for currency purposes) without sensible cost and to any extent. 
Hence, to suffer from an insufficiency of (Mirreucy, seems as unwise as 
it would be to suffer from thirst, having easy access all the time to 
a good aft abundant spring. 

In other words, I maintain that to regard our ability to duy as the 
true measure of our wants, with respect to any commodity, currency or 
otherwise, is an error; and that to bind ourselves to a rule restrictive 
of our use of a serviceable commodity, of which we can have an 
ample supply for next to nothing, is a voluntary starvation in the 
midst of plenty. 

To this, the only answer given is, in substance, 1st. That one car- 
dinal virtue of a currency is unchangeableness of value, at all times 
and under all circumstances, (which is indisputable.) 2ndly. That 
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to etipplemeni the simply of currency by additional ' jpaper money 
whenever the influx of gold fails to^effect the pbjeeVVo|isiiJi4 be to 
create an excess of currency 'which, must needs bring about a 
depreciation of its value, and consequently cause its metallic por- 
tion to be exported to foreign markets. 

This at once raises two questions : — the only ones that it is here 
necessary to discuss. 

But before proceeding to consider them I must pause to observe 
that the supporters of the Act, in justly maintaining the essential 
impoi’tance of unchangeableness of value in the currency (in order 
to the correct discharge of its important function of a measure of 
values in exchange), have given a too exclusive attention to the 
liability of the notes to become depreciated in value if issued in 
excess, having (apparently) not borne in mind the great truth that 
unchangeableness of value demands as much the avoidance of scar- 
city as it does that of superabundance ; for scarcity disturbs value 
as effectually by raising it, as superabundance docs by lowering it. 

Whenever then the operation of the Bank Charter Act produces 
a real scarcity of currency — that is, a supply less than the demand — 
it cannot in such case but violate the essential principle of uiicbange- 
ableness of value, by raising that value. 

The two questions now raised, are : 1st. Would a depreciation of 
the paper portion of the currency necessarily follow, if, on the 
appearance of a tendency to tightness in the money market,” the 
paper were to be increased (without waiting for an influx of gold) to 
ail extent just sufficient to neutralise this tendency ? — it being un- 
disputed that this increase would check and perhaps altogether pre- 
vent such influx ; and further, tJial should tlie “ money market ” 
subsequently (from any cause) manifest a tendency to undue “ easi- 
ness,” it would become necessary to withdraw such additional paper, 
wholly or in part, in order to prevent depreciation. 

2ndly. WJiether (assuming the preceding question to beanswercil 
in the negative), it is practicable to institute self-acting means, for 
thus, at one time, adding to the paper portion of the currency, just 
euough to arrest a tendency to lighlness,” and not more than 
enough ; and at another time, for withdrawing just enough to arrest 
a tendency to undue “ easiness.” 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that these two questions embrace 
the only points within the whole range of the subject o^urroncy, 
upon which men versed in the principles of economic sciUrce will be 
found really to disagree. 

The first question almost answers itself. The appearance of 

tightness ” — if it be of the kind that admits of relief sus- 

pension of the Bank Charter Act — shows that the supply of currency 
has ceased to be equal to the demand. 

Now, if, under the supposed circumstafices, paper money were 
added to the circulation in the exact quality required to restore 
equality between supply and demand (and no more), how coiild such 
an addition excite an efflux of gold ? The value of the currency 
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would not be depressed, but merely kept updn Ite l^revlbds level j 
gold would not be cheapened, but merely prevented from getting 
dearer,— and, if no efflux were going on previously, hoW Oould the 
mere maintenance of the statu quo excite one ? Those who main- 
tain that it must do so, have surely forgotten that it is orte thing to 
stop an advaiiiee simply, and another thing to cause a retrogression. 
The three states of advance, quiescence, and retrogression, are per- 
fectly distinct states, and arc connected with perfectly distinct effects ; 
hence to confound one with another, is to violate sound logic. 

If this reasoning bo correct, it follows tliat upon occasion of the de- 
mand for currency beginning to gain upon the supply — whether from 
ordinary causes or from a siiddeu and large exportation of specie in 
purchase of foreign corn — if, instead of awaiting an influx of gold, 
we resort to a suitable increase of the paper, so far from di8tarl)ing 
the value of the currency, and thereby damaging it iu respect of its 
essential quality — uiichangeableness — we should actually prevent its 
being disturbed. And in all cases of a sudden and large increase iu 
the demand for currency, requiring, under the present law, a sudden 
and large influx of gold, such prevention would be of the last im- 
portance in staving off a panic. 

So much for cases of insufficiency. But to my mind a tendency 
to excess in the currency demands active and efficient counteracting 
measures almost as imperatively as docs a tendency to insufficiency ; 
and this I think can only be accomplished by providing for the im- 
mediate removal from the circulation, in such case, of an adequate 
portion of the paper money, without awaiting the exportation of 
specie. 

For an excess of currency “eagenderiiig high conceits” is almost 
certain to awaken the demon of wild speculation, and initiate a 
course of mad excitement, sure to be followed first by qualm, and 
finally by panic. 

This brings us to the second question, viz., whether we can pro- 
-Vide self-acting means by which any tendency to insufficiency in the 
supply of Currency shall be at once neutralized by an appropriate 
addition to i'ts paper portion ; and by which, also, any tendency to 
excess shall, in like manner, be neutralized by the withdrawal of an 
appropriate portion of the paper. 

I have pointed out the fact,- in my work, entitled Principles of 
Currencjn” that under the Restriction Act the Bank Directors of 
times gone by, without professing to understand the subject, actually 
stumbled upon a course by which, for four whole years (1796-1800) 
they Radically maintained the equilibrium between demand and 
Bupplyf the Parliamentary returns showing that during the whole of 
that period, no depreciation of their notes occurred ; the one pound 
note and a shilling having been always equal in value to a golden 
guinea ; although “ corfvertibility ” there was none. 

These four years givp us a case — a most remarkable one — wherein 
the supply of currency was rendered altogether independent of the 
influx and efflux of gold— in other words, wherein that supply had 
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wholly ceased to be limited by the ability tOfbuy gold^ aad had come 
to be apportioned, with practical exactitude, to the wants ol^i^ com« 
munity — the paper supplementing the gbld to such an extent as to 
make the united quantity always fully equal to those wants ; but 
without exceeding them. 

Thus, during the period in question, the country had the full 
advantage of the generic difference, already adverted, to, between the 
supply of currency and that of other marketable commodities ; the 
supply of currency having been measured exclusively by the country’s 
wants, irrespective of its ability to purchase gold. 

In my book 1 have further endeavoured to show, that had the 
Bank directors, at the end of this period, been fortunate enough to 
acquire a clear understanding of the principle with which they had 
unconsciously conformed in their proceedings, they would, in all 
probability, have put their future issues upon a footing that would 
have continued to their country this unprecedented benefit of a sup- 
ply of currency always apportioned to its legitimate wants : that is, 
a supply just sufficient to prevent obstructions to exchange from a 
dearth of currency. 

All that the directors need have done was to have kept a watchful 
eye upon the bullion market ; and on the slightest sign of the paper 
becoming of less value than the gold, to have at once checked their 
issues to an extent necessary to restore the equilibrium ; at the same 
time never stinting their issues, unless when shown by this test to 
have overstept the line of simple sufficiency. 

1 need scarcely point out, that a practice of modifying the issues, 
by opening the sluice a little at one time and closing it a little at 
another, is what the Bank directors have always pursued. The dif- 
ference is solely in the test which guides them as to the time, direc- 
tion, and extent of action. The test I have named, and which would 
almost seem to have been the guide from the year 1796 to 1800, is 
that of perfect equivalency in value between the bank-note and the 
gold coin ; but the test which, unhappily, has now long been in use, 
is a compound of several elements, viz, : first, the quantity of gold 
in the Bank stores ; secondly, the importations of gold as compared 
with the exportations ; thirdly, the expectation of demands from 
abroad, compared with probable arrivals ; fourthly, the security or 
otherwise of the Bank itself, from pressure in respect of its banking 
business. 

Seeing such indefiniteness in the test, we need not vTOider that 
the propriety of the rate of interest fixed by the directors with 
reference to it, is sometimes, as now, (August 1866) a matter of hpt 
controversy. 

The Bank Restriction Act was passed at a time of extreme political 
agitation. Its purpose all economists will now disapprove, But 
had the Bank Directors fortunately becom^ conscious of the extra- 
ordinary powers for good whij?h the Act had incidentally plac^ in 
their hands, we shoifld in all probability nave feeen spai-ed those 
disastrous alternations of speculative excitement ..and panics frOm 
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which, during tho last fifty years, w© have sufifered so much — since 
the unwholesome stimulus of an excess in the currency, and the' 
terror-striking influence of an insufficiency, would haVe been alike 
unknown to us. 

The genius of our institutions is adverse to all discretionary inter- 
ference, We want a self-acting plan ; a plan nowise dependent for 
its well working upon the judgment of Bank directors, as to raising 
the rate of discount at one time, and lowering it at another — and still 
less upon that of the executive, as to suspending the law from time 
to time, and establishing for the occasion, what, in truth, is neither 
more nor less than a monetary dictatorship. 

Many plans competent to the effect might bo proposed; one would 
obviously be to revert to tlie state of things in the last four years of 
the last century. I will describe the plan which on tho whole I think 
the best. 

Let us place the object clearly before us. The question is, can we 
so order matters, as, in the first place, to render the variations in the 
supply of currency wholly independent of the influx and efflux of gold; 
and in the second place to secure that whenever the equilibrium 
between demand and supply shall be at all disturbed, an automatic 
corrective process shall come into immediate operation, whereby, 
without tho least delay, the currency shall be increased or diminished, 
in the exact degree necessary to restore the equilibrium ? 

This manifestly demands the aid of an ample reserve — a reserve 
large enough to compensate for the greatest possible fluctuation. 

Of what can such reserve consist? Who shall hold it? What 
shall determine the time and the extent of the necessary advances 
and reclamations to take place between this reserve and the volume 
of the currency? 

Were the holding of the contemplated reserve to be necessarily 
attended with the loss of interest upon its value, like the storing up 
of gold, or of other commodities having intrinsic value, the difficult 
question, ‘‘ Who is to bear this loss? ” would require to be answered ; 
I need scarcely add that it is very important that such loss should 
be avoided ; imd that this can only bo accomplished by the reserve 
consisting of paper money. 

' I will assume that it is not necessary that the proposed reserve 
should include notes of the lower values, — probably £50 or £100 
might bo the minimum. Now, notes of £50 or £100 and upwards can 
easily be made interest-bearing — like Exchequer bills — each with 
a calendar printed upon it to show the amount of interest ac- 
crued for every day of the year, as I proposed some years ago;* 
and something like what Mr. Hubbard, M.P., lately suggested: — tho 
rate of interest to be fixed, as near as may be, at tho average rate 
obtainable for securities of equal validity; and tlie notes being made 
payable" in cavsh, say whefii a year old, in order to allow periodically 
of the correction of the laate of inlercst-if required. 


* Principles of Currency p. 152, and frontispiece. 
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If these notes were made legal tender for their principal sum, plus 
the accrued interest, or perhaps, if they were simply made available 
(principal plus interest) for the jpayment of taxes of all kinds, they 
would possess the precise qualities required by the reserve in 
question* 

No new debt need be created, as these bills would simply stand in 
the place of an equal amount of consols, for which they might be 
exchanged, upon application, value for value, to an extent appointed 
by the law. They would in effect be a coinage of part of the national 
debt. 

The bills would bear a twofold cliaracter. Lock them up, and 
they serve as investments ; take them out, and tliey become cur- 
rency; hence they would be retained as investments or paid away 
as currency, according to the convenience of their holders. Scanti- 
ness in the supply of currency wmuld induce the use of the bills as 
currency ; whilst over-fulness in the circulation would induce their 
retention as investments. Thus, were these bills extant in sufficient 
quantity, they Avould furnish the means, and that under the regulation 
of a sure motive (that of selt-interest) for effecting the complete 
alleviation of scantiness on the one hand and of over-fulness on the 
other. 

If these expectations should be answered, the importance of the 
result would justify every possible effort to obtain ifr. For it would 
secure a perfect adaptation of tlie available amount of tlie currency 
to our varying wants, combined with a much higher degi'ee of 
uniformity in (he value of its governing unil, the pound sterling. 
For gold would be shielded from the disturbing influence, (to which 
it is now exposed,) of changes in monetary deniund; an influence that, 
for a short time in the autumn of 1847, raised its value in the whole- 
sale produce markets by at least 20 per cent., and as compared even 
with consols by 7 to 10 per cent. 

The value of the proposed bills would be no less bjised upon that 
of gold than is that of a bank note ,* this value, too, owing to the 
bills being payable at distant dates, would be governed, not by the 
value of gold from day to day, but by its value takep upon a long 
average — an obviously less changeable standard. 

Wore this plan adopted, the economic principle of demand and 
supply, which, crippled by legislative interference, now in vain 
attempts to govern the amount of the currency, would really govern 
it. And whether directed to the removal of an excess, or to the 
supply of an insufficiency, its action being no longer bound to the 
expensive and sluggish movements of the bullion trade, would bo 
immediate and effective to the full extent called for by the wants of 
the time ; the nature of the proposed reserve being such as to offer 
but a barely appreciable resistance to the inflow or outflow of any 
quantity required. 

It has been objected to this plan that it would make currency so 
abundant as necessarily to depreciate its vaftie. The answei' is, that 
it is excess, not sufficiency, that produces depreciation. But excess, 
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in other words more than there is use for, is obviously impossible so 
long as any superfluous quantity can be at once profitably applied to 
another purpose. 

In recommendation of this plan, I would point out, lat. That the 
sole change in the law sought is an authority for its introduction, 
and a provision for the preparation and issue of the bills. 2ndly. 
That the plan admits of being introduced gradually; a trial of the 
acceptability and usefulness of the bills being made by the issue, 
in the firbt instance, of a moderate quantity, which could be in- 
creased as experience might show to be desirable. 

Two highly important collateral advantages remain to bo pointed 
out. 

Most writers upon the subject of commercial disturbance and its 
causes, have entirely omitted to distinguish between such of these 
causes as are attributable solely to cuiTciicy derangement, and which, 
therefore, admit of being cured by the correction of such derange- 
ment (and by no other means) ; and such of the causes fis are attri- 
butable solely to fluctuations in the abundance of non-monetary 
capital. In short, these writers almost universally confound the dis- 
turbing effects of changes in the abundance of the mere instrument 
of exchange — money — with those of changes in the abundance of the 
subjects of exchange, money’s worth, — causes that are as distinct in 
their nature as aw intemiption of ordinary traffic from the mere want 
of the scales and weights, yard-wands, bushels, flee., wherewith to 
apportion the articles of sale, is from an interruption caused by a 
want (at the time) of goods to sell. 

It is true, however, that the disturbing effects produced by these 
two sets of causes, are commonly so mixed and blended together, 
that it is most difficult to sepaiate them, and assign each to its own 
particular cause ; but the almost infinite perplexity thus occasioned 
would of course be got rid of, were either set of causes to be swept 
away. 

Now the adoption of any plan which should secure the never-failing 
adaptation of the supply , of currency to the legitimate demand, 
would eliminate all the effects that are justly attributable to currency 
derangement ; and by so clearing the ground, would render the study 
of the other set of causes, with a view to possible remedial measures, 
comparatively easy. , 

Again, our liability to panic depends upon the existence of certain 
conditions, the removal of cither of which would go far towards its 
cure. The most prominent of these conditions is the practice, — 
induced partly by our wonderful commercial activity, and partly 
(as I think) by imperfections in our institutions,- — of letting such very 
large portions of our property, or of property for which we are 
responsible, pass out of our own hands into the hands of others. 
This produces in the commercial world a state of geheral indebted- 
ness, balanced nominally by claims to an equal extent. Tlius, A 
may be indebted in a gh^n sum to B ; B similarly indebted to C; C 
to D, and so on through the alphabet ; Z, finally, being so indebted to 
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A. NoW) if a meeting of all parties were held (scene the clearing 
bouse) at which A should make over to B his claim upon Z, B 
make over to C his claim upon A, and so on all round, the result 
would be, that whilst the available amount of capital — monetary and 
non-monetary — would stand just as it had stood before, every one 
(so far) would have got ‘‘ out of debt and out of danger.” A neigh- 
bour of mine, the head of a large concern in the city, told me some 
years ago, that he occasionally received sums of ton, twenty, or even 
thirty thousand pounds, for which he had no immediffte use, and 
that he generally took the money to Overend’s house in order to get 
interest for the time. If he had done so recently, the consequence 
might have been disastrous. Indeed a friend of mine and his son- 
in-law had each a considerable sum in that house at the time of its 
stoppage — to their serious inconvenience, as may well be imagined. 

The institution of interest-bearing money, as herein proposed, 
would enable persons to keep their spare casli in their own hands 
without the sficrifice of interest; it would also greatly facilitate the 
more general adoption of ready-rnoney payments, by furnishing in 
abundance a most acceptable medium for the purpose, the use of 
which, when time had made it habitual, AvDuld in all probability 
work a cliauge in the public feeling, adverse both to extensive credit 
giving, and to the use of less safe mediums of j)ayment. Now the 
greater the proportion of ready-money payments, the less must be 
tlae liability to panic the decrease of such liability being pl^obably 
in a high ratio. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that since it is the unquestionable 
duty of the legislature to provide the means whereby the country 
may have the use of an etiicient currency, it would appear to follow, 
from what is herein advanced, that this must include provision for a 
large interest-bearing reserve. And in giving to the holders of this 
reserve the interest arising upon it while in their hands, this provision 
would effect an act of simple justice, for the principal being their 
property, they must be best entitled to the interest. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

« 

Is it expedient to adopt means for Reducing the National Deht^ 
and if so, what means? By Fredebic Hill. 

The present amount of the funded National Debt is about 
£778,000,000, and of ihe unfunded debt about £8,000,000, making 
a total of £786,000,000 ; to which must be added a sum, say, of 
about £60,000,000, lo represent terminable annuities requiring an 
annual payment of about £2,500,000, which, however, nearly 
£600,000, or say £12,000,000 of capital, will come to an end next 
April, and £700,000, or say £14,000,000 of capital, estimated by their 
present value, in the year 1885. 
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The interest payable on (his vast debt is about 25 millions 
and a half, to which, however, we must add more than a million for 
the cost of collection, and more than 1*200,000 for the expense of 
management ; making a total of nearly 27 millions a year. 

The chief cause of our great debt, as is well known, has been war, 
and to a very considerable extent aggressive war ; and so far as it has 
been the latter, we have no result to show of which we can be proud 
or which has yielded us any real, benefit. 

It appears by a statement in Mr. McCulloch's Dictionary of 
Commerce,”* that the cost of the wars, including the final onC) 
waged in the vain attempt at coercion which this country made in 
relation to what were once our North American colonies, was, in 
mere addition to the National Debt, more than 200 millions 
sterling ; and that tliis sum is far greater than the gross value of ail 
our imports from those colonies during the whole time they were 
under oui: dominion. 

But however incurred, the debt exists ; and the only practical 
question now is, whether to take measures for 2 )aying it off, or to 
allow it to remain.- 

If the debt is to be ’paid, I need scarcely observe that the object 
cannot be attained by any fliglit of genius such as the poet, in one of 
the pictures of the immortal llogartb, is racking Ids brains to effect, 
widle his milkwoman is olamouring in vain for the payment of a 
debt of only a few shillings duo to licrself; or by any kind of 
legerdemain; nor by a revival of the exploded Sinking Fund ; but by 
raising hard cash equal to the amount of tlie debt, and that by the 
only means at the nation’s command — taxation. 

So long as the taxation in this country was very unfair, the taxes 
ill-adjusted and unnecessarily burdensome, it would in my opinion, 
have been unwise to adopt measures for paying off the National Debt; 
because to do so would have aggravated these evils. But now mat- 
ters are changed. Most of our worst taxes have been abolished, and 
the remainder have been reduced; and while the taxation has been 
brought into much better accordance with the ability to pay, the 
whole pressure, .owing to a large incr< ase in the national wealth, has 
been greatly lessened. 

As it appears to me, the same reasons exist for the nation's paying 
off its debts as for a private per>s^fn doing so, and, indeed, greater ; 
since the collection of the taxes to discharge the interest, however 
fair the general plan of taxation, must necessarily bo attended with 
many cases of hardship, while it presents temj)tation8, to which many 
persons are known to yield, to evasion involving falsehood and 
fraud. 

Again, while tlie great majority of persons acting as individuals 
either shun debt or, if debt be for a time unavoidable, exert them- 
selves, at the first opportuiity, to liquidate it, as members of the State 
and os participators in National Debt they have no such choice; 


* Edition of 1867, page 341. 
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and in effect, thci cfore, in this country and everywhere where there 
is a national debt, every man’s land or other property is mortgaged, 
and so burdened must descend to his children. 

The expense, loo, of collecting taxes for paying the interest of the 
National l)cbt and the cost of management, together amounting, as we 
have seen, to a million and a quarter per annum, are an absolute 
loss ; a drain from the pockets of the taxpayers without the smallest 
driblet reaching the public creditors. 

Further, all persons who. by taxation are debarred from using an 
article or are stinted in its supply, suffer by the existence of the 
National Debt. Thus, a poor family who could afford to drink tea 
if there were no tax on that article or on i^ugar, or who, by these 
taxes, are prevented from drinking as much tea as they would other- 
wise consume, now suffer this injury — an injury which, like the last 
one adverted to, is absolute waste, since it confers on no one a 
corresponding benefit. 

Some persons have objected to discharge the National Debt on the 
ground that the interest we pay for it is low as compared wdth the 
ordinary rate of interest ; implying that the country makes by the 
transaction a good bargain ; but if the principle involved iiy^his 
argument were sound, it must be wdso not only to forego all measures 
for paying off the present debt, but to go on borrowing (^so long, at 
least, as money can be obtained on the existing terms), and thus 
greatly to increase the debt. But docs anyone propose this ? And 
does not a mcrt3 glance in the direction to which it would lead make 
one feel that there must be a falla(*y in the argument ? That fallacy, 
as it appears to me, consists in this. In the first place, the argument 
takes no account of tho^ost of collection and management, or of the 
injury to those whose cousuraption of any taxed article is prevented 
or curtailed ; and secondly, it must be remembered that very many 
persons, indeed, I may say the vast majoi'ity of those who constitute 
the nation, have no wish to borrow money even at a low rate of 
interest ; on the contrary, the millions of persons who invest in the 
savings banks actually lend money on lower terms than, as members 
of the nation, they at the same time are compelled ta borrow it. Let 
those, then, I would say, who want to borrow money, do so as indi- 
viduals and pay the raarkof rate of interest for it ; but do not let thorn 
drag their neighbours, who desire nothing of the sort, into a kind of 
involuntary Borrowing Association for their benefit. 

Again, it has been suggested that as gold, owing to the present 
abundance of supply, is falling in value, it will be politic to wait 
until, by the working of this cause, the National Debt is much reduced. 
But on this point I would remark — first, that any saving to the 
nation by such an operation would be atlended by a corresponding 
loss to the nation’s creditors ; and secondly, that if it be found 
practicable, as many believe, to place the Currency on such a footing 
as to render the value of money invariable and independent therefore 
of the supply of gold, any motive to defer' payment of th6 National 
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Debt arising from a depreciation^ of gold, even if siaeb lootivi^ Were 
legitimate, would cease. ^ . 

Nor does any suflSeient objection to. set aside every year> beyond 
recall, a sum for the payment of the National Debt, ai'iso from the 
fact that in some yeai's our expenditure, including this sum, may 
exceed our revenue. If at any time, owing to unfoi^seen circum** 
stances, such a'^casc should arise, the l>Gst and most direct way of 
meeting it w'ould be for Parliament to make a tempdrarj'’ incroase in 
some of the taxes, with a view either of immediate liquidation, 
or if the sum to be raised be large, as in the instance of the pay- 
ment of £20,000,000 on the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, to admit of the expense being dtdrayed in a given number of 
years. 

The most important reason, however, for paying off national debts 
and for putting an end to the practice in. which they originate, is 
that this practice pre.seiils fatal facilities for the infiietion of the 
greatest scourge with which mankind can he alHicted — aggressive 
war ; a scourge which, in the destruction of pi’operty that it causes, 
its paralysing effect on production, and yet more in the blood which 
it s^jeds and the bad passions it arouses, begets evils far greater than 
the debt with wbich it burdens the insensate country by which the 
war is waged, heavy as this burden may be. Had it not been for 
the facilities in boiTowing, which the power of creating a National 
Debt affords, wc should not have witnessed the late fratricidal war in 
America, nor that which has just been waged in Europe ; the objects 
of which, so far as they were just and legitimate, might in both 
instances have been avcU attained by other and pacific means. 

If the foregoing view l)e right, it surely l^oves England, not only 
for her own sake l>ut as one of tlie foremost countries in the inarcli 
of civilisation, to take measures for ])aying off her debt ; in order to 
present an example w^orthy of imitation, and one which must increase 
that moral intluence which our coimtiy liappily possesses and wdiicli 
it is to the interest of the whole world should bo extended. 

The United States, to their honour, have already entered on a 
course of this kijid ; and if they j ersevere and v?e take a similar 
course, the case will be one of very many, i(3t us trust, tliat are before*, 
us, of the two countries riinuing side by side in a noble work. 

Largely, in my opinion, lias Mr. Gladstone added to the many 
obligations previously conferred by 1pm on the Jiation by stepping 
forward, as its financial minister, to call on the country to begin 
in earnest the good work of paying off its debt ; and both to him and 
to the greatest political economist of our time, Mr, Mill, are we 
bnholden for tlie lofty standard of public morality which they have 
raised. Whctlier or not any special argument to the performance 
of our duty exists in ixdation to the supply of coal I do not know and 
need not discuss. In eithcD case our duty is the same ; and if you 
agree with me in tliinking so, the only question remaining for con- 
sideration is the best meads of attaining the object. 

This, as it appears to me, is the plan proposed by Mr. Gladstone — 
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uAtnety, the gftudual substitution of terminabte for- {H'eeef&t per- 
manent annuities. As •first Step Mr. Gladstone, as we know, 
jpecommended Parliament to deal with that portion of the debt which 
is represented by the deposits in the savings banks, now amounting 
to about 44 millions ; but I hope the country will bb Willing 
to go further, and to deal at once with a larger sum. xlie only 
I’eason, I believe, for singling out the money in the savings banks has 
reference to the^ncidence of the income tax. As that tax is now 
levied, anyone who should exchange a permanent for a terminable 
annuity, although his property and legitimate income might not be 
altered in value by a single penny, would, from the day of the 
exchange, be liable to an increased income tax ; and hence it is sup- 
posed, by some persons, that there would be a loss to the country in 
etfecting such an exchange in any portjon of the National Debt ; 
seeing that the purchasers of the terminable annuities, in expectation 
of being subjected to a heavier income tax, vrould demand terms 
which would indemnify them for this additional burden. But any 
obstacle arising from this source is open to an o)>vious remark — 
namely, that tlie country would receive back again, in the shape of 
income tax, what is nominally lost in the terms 'of exchange. But 
perhaps a better way of proceeding would be to enact tliat, so far 
as relates to the terminable annuities in question, the income tax 
should bo so levied as to make it a matter of indifference to the 
holder whether his annuities were terminable or permanent. All, 
however, that is necessary, both for the ])urchasers of the new 
annuities and for the country to ensure a proper price in the market, 
is that the terms. on which the annuities are granted are clear, aiicl 
will remain fixed during tlio ivholc period. 

Some persons, friefidly to the liquidation of the National Debt, 
maintain that the best plan is so to regulate taxation as always to 
ensure a surplus, and then to employ this surplus in a direct way 
for the discharge of a corresponding portion of the National Debt; 
and cei’tainly this mode of proceeding would be the simplest, but it 
is liable to the great objcctiou of constantly ofleriiig a strong tempta- 
tion to suspend its operation, and to allow tlie country the immediate 
enjoyment of lower luxes — a temptation which ha^ lately been 
yielded to by deferring the eommoiicemeut of the measures recom- 
mended by Mr. Gladstone. I trust you will agree with me that it is 
far better to act On a plan which is free from this danger ; and iu 
proof that the arrangement proposed is thus free, I point to the fact 
that no attempt, so far as I am aware, was ever made to obtain a 
temporary reduction of taxation by converting such part of the 
National Debt as had been contracted iu terminable annuities irfto 
permanent stock. 

Under the following arrangements the whole debt might be paid 
off in 12^ear8 : — 

I would propose that next year 100 millions of the permanent 
three per cent, annuities be converted ftito five per cent, termin- 
able annuities ; to do which would require, for a period of thirty- 
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iB0(X^OQO for e^dsting teraiiiiftble^iu)iiitieri» which will come to au 
end ml April, and iipwanls of A700,000, wbichg^to like manner, 
will hate to be atnick off iu nmetoett jreara* Thus the imm^iate 
tucim in taxation, or rather, let us hope, at leant as regards part, 
the tiniiiiedtalo non-reductiou of taxation, would bo about a milUou 
and ft half, while in 1885 thi,*. sum would bo reduced to less tlian 
jCSOO^iKH). 


In 1898 the account >\ould ^(and as folh)W'? : Debt, including 
estimated equivalent of prohabh^ amount of life annuities, about 
710 milUons, bearing an interest of somewhat more than 2i millions, 
or, including the coat of ooUectiou and management, of about 
22 mlWions; as compared with the present payment of 27 millions, 
or the payment after lS8d of u\)out 2t5*^ millions. 

Considering that the country will, in all probability, bo much 
richer in thirty-two years than it is now, and considering that, 
from an advance in education and public morality, the impulse 
which now urges us to pay off the National Debt will no doubt bo 
stronger, I trust that wdien the year 1898 arrives there will be a 
general willingness to employ at least the greater part of this saving, 
say three millions, iu a further couversiou of permanent into terminable 
annuities. If this be done, under the same arrangement as the first 
proposed conversion, it would apply to a sum of 150 millions; 
and iu thirty-one more years the debt would be brought down to 
about 560 millions ; rcciuiring a taxation of about 17^ millions, or 
about 4^ millions less tlian in 1898, and nearly millions less than 
now. ^ 

At the new period of 1929 I hope, for reasons like those just 
assigned, that, say, four millions of the new saving will he assigned to 
further conversion; and, if this hope be realised, 200 millions more of 
the debt will bo placed on tlic road for liquidation. Then, by the 
year 1960, the debt will be reduced to 360 millions ; and the taxation 
for its payment to about 11^ railliont, as compared with 17^ millions 
in 1929. 

By this time the debt would he brought down to so moderate a 
size that I hope that by one more and last effort the whole would be 
converted into terminable annuities, and that perhaps at a higher 
rate than five per cent, iniei'est. But even if the latter rate be 
adopted, by the year 1991, or iu less than 130 years from the present 
time, every shilling of our debt will have been paid, and 27 millions 
year will have been struck off the taxation. And should the 
country be prepared to act yet more vigorously in the work of reduc- 
tion than I have ventured to suggest, the happy goal will be reached 
still sooner. i* 
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LABOUR AND CO-OPERATION. 

The Future of Labour. By B. Arthur Arnold. 

Although in addressing you upon the important question of the future 
of labour, I am met at once by the difficulty of defining my subject, 
yet I am far 'from thinking it a matter for regret that great embar- 
rassment should be experienced in the attempt to distinguish the 
population of England by classes. In a certain sense, there are pro- 
bably but few lierc who are not working men, but I use the term 
labour because I intend to refer to that largest class wliose wages of 
subsistence are for the most part earned by muscular and manual 
labour. It would form a very valuable item in the Transactions of 
this Congress if some close definition of the working man could 
be arrived at. In the rfccent electoral classification, I must say that I 
think the definition has been incorrectly expanded, Ijceauseit has been 
held to include those master artisans who supplement their own 
labour by the hire of that of others, and provide the materials upon 
which this labour is bestowed with their own capital. During the 
progress of the late Reform Bill, I ventured to publish a definition 
which seemed to me more accurate, tliat a working man ” should 
be deemed to be one ‘Svho laboured upon materials, or in any field 
of labour provided by the capital of another,” and it is to such a class 
that I propose to refer in thi.s j)ni)er. 

There is no more common or mischievous heresy among the working 
cla.ss, than that wliich results from the ])revalent ignorance as to the 
relations and the mutual duties of capital and labour in respect to 
production, which is the result of their active co-operation. Labour is, 
of course, the first Cause of all the possessions of man whicli are not 
natural and inalienable, but the accnmulation even of necessaries of 
life, the in’ovisiou which .society is obliged to make for its lu'otection, 
imply the po.sse.ssioii of cajfital, and in an advanced condition of 
society, such as that in whicli we live, labour finds itself paralysed 
when it suffers even a temporary dissolution of partnership with 
capital. Tlie capital employed in tlie jiayment of labour re- 
presents the wages fund of the working class. It cannot be 
more oT less than this sum. After a careful inquiry tliis sum lias 
recently been set by au able statistician at .£418,300,000, divided 
among 10,697,000 persons, of whom 6,878,500 were of the male, 
and 3,818,500 of the female sex ; the average earnings of the 
men above twenty years of age being in England 22s. 6rf., and of 
women above the same ago 125. 6(f. per week. 

Now, it is gDvident from this, that the selfish interests of every 
working man and woman would guide them to increase by all possible 
means the capital which employs labour, and to limit the number 
among whom this sum is divided. P^lacing themselves in the 
position of the capitalist they will easily appreciate that the increase 
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of jcapital so emplojed will depend upon the share of profits it will 
obtain) and the ease with which these profits can be obtained^ and 
reflecting on their own position) being at the same timeuot regardless 
of the capitalist's point of view, they will see also that there can be 
no increase of this capital unaccompanied by an increase in the 
numbers who labour, unless there is a corresponding increase of 
efliciency in the labour of the original workers. 

I would, therefore, thus early in my subject impress tlpon the 
working class that in all their struggles for the advancement of their 
order and class they should ever regard with a watchful eye that 
most sensitive of political and economic barometers, the mind of the 
capitalist. He it is who carries the magician’s staff of our era. If it 
be his interest to employ the labour of another country rather than 
that of bis own, or to summon labour to another hemisphere, thither 
will labour be led by an irresistible force. But, perhaps, while I thus 
warn the labouring class to be careful lest they, dirainisli their wages 
fund, my warning should also be conveyed to those middle and upper 
classes who cannot so easily transport their possessions or follow the 
exodus of capital. Yet, here at least, the interest of all classes is 
clear and plain ; all who -love their fatherland, all who wish to 
maintain the value of the wealth they have in it, must co-operate to 
maintain, and, if possible, to increase the capital employed in the pay- 
ment of labour. If on the one hand capitalists are’ frightened or 
wearied by continual strikes or disputes on the part of those who 
labour, if on the other hand labourers arc drawn to other lands 
where labour suffers less restrictions, where it obtains social and 
political privileges which are withheld in this country, then in either 
case there is an immediate decline in that career of prosperity whicli 
has made England the “august mother of free nations.” 

But while the working class should regard the relations which labour 
bears to capital, their thoughts will naturally be first fixed upon their 
own condition and prospects. I know it is a matter of frequent and 
earnest regret among the more intelligent and prudent members of 
this class that there should remain so large a number whose social 
and sanitary co<»jj^tior^ displays so much imprudence, and domiciles 
epidemic disease in all our great cities and towns. I should be trenching 
unduly upon the domain of the Educational Department of this 
Congress if I were to refer in any detail to that which I regaixl as the 
first cause of this shameful and degraded condition of a section of 
our fellow countrymen and women — 1 mean the want of education. 
But this I will say, that I think we of the middle and upper classes, 
who have practically the government of the couiitrj^ in our hands are 
more blameablo for that which is wanting in this respect than these 
persons whose faults arc too often and ignorantly regarded as typical 
of, and inevitable among the labouring class. As to tlji^ improvement 
of the homes of the labouting class there is an evident appreciation 
of the importance of the subject in Parliament. The Bill introduced 
by Mr. Torrens, last Session, aimed at the destruction of the cholera 
and fever nests, and until some such measure is adopted the work of 
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sanitary reform will have received very imperfect attention. The 
destruction of the miserable hovels which are the seed-beds of 
epidemic disease would help on sanitary reform immensely. But it 
would do more than this. It would permanently raise the standard 
of comfort among the labouring class and cause a demand for 
cleanliness and household order. On sanitary grounds I should bo 
disposed to object to household suftrage, because I would not give by 
any' enactment, the least encouragement to tlic continued existence of 
houses, which, with due regard to health and morality, are unfit for 
habitation. In Preston and other large and prosperous towns 
in the manufacturing districts there are, in the densest parts 
of the borough, houses letting at Is. 6d. a week. I should be very 
sorry that the occupancy of such houses sliould confer right 
of voting, while 1 am bound to say that the newly-built houses of the 
working class in fhis district, are, speaking generally, the be.^t that I 
have seen in any part of the kingdom. The rentals of these dwellings 
average from 3s. to 4s. fid. per week, and their occupancy does not 
of course at present confer the right of voting at Parliamentary 
elections. 

I regard the trade unions as having exercised a very important 
and beneficial educational infiucnce upon tlie labouring class. Tlie 
outrages wbicli have occurred are a lasting shame and disgrace, 
mid these sins have been heavily visited upon them in the 
opposition and dislike witli which their proceedings have been met 
by the classes which arc not without unions of a very analbgous 
character. The attorney, tin* barrister, and the physician are each 
and all members of unions, whicli deal with the rate of remuneration 
their services recciv'c, with the order of precedence in their work ; 
and, in the case of the attorney, with the number of articled clerks 
he may have at one time. 1 do not question the benefits which the 
Incorporated Law Society, or the Inns of Court, or the College of 
Physicians have conferred upon society. I think it is of the highest 
importance that men practising these liberal professions should thus 
be stamped with the mark of' pioticieiicy, hut J also think that if it 
had been remembered how mucli of good the|| ds in a trade 
union, their operation might have been less marked by vicious out- 
rages and tyrannical oppression, and that working men would more 
frequently have obtaiiie«l and more kindly received instruction in 
those economic truths which must regulate their condition. I hope 
and believe that the trade unions will never act as political bodies. 

I think it will be fatal to their existence if they do so, because I know 
there are political differences of opinion among working men as 
strong as those which divide the middle class. 

Regarding the interests of the working class, it is of course 
desirable that their labour should be sold at the highest obtainable 
price, and, but for the support his union Affords him the individual 
operative would be under as great disability in selling this, his only 
commodity, Jis a shareholder unknown to ftapel Court, who should 
run up and down the streets of his town, crying aloud that ho must 
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sell liij^ sh^lrc ’^5 or go lo t!io Avorkliouso, niul who t'ouUl only j>orhaps 
lucct with Olio purchaser in a linngry tiny’s iiiarcli. Thnuks to 
^Fr. A’^illiers* Union (•hnrgoaljility Act of ISGo, tho law of eottlement 
has rc(T^ . 1 its death blow, and I hop<‘ (*i*e long it will he entirely 
tlefunct. Because, until the labourei*, in Ids search after a market 
for his labour, can carry ahont Avitli hiinseif that legal provision 
again, t ^tr.rvatioii which (he good ohl Kngli.di law afror«ls, he is 
crippled and hound to tlie soil in a manner most ennd and unjiHt; 

More especially docs the iiholitii'ii of the law of setthnnent alFect 
tho agrieultural Jahoiii'cr. I was >ilting near to Mr. C'ohden when 
he inado his last .‘']>ee(*h. in which occurred thi - mernorahle pfis>ag(‘. 

If I w(Te twenty-tive or thirty yeai^ in.-tcad of twice that, numher, 

1 wouhl^t:\k(‘ Allan Snh'h •’> ic v !• m h .m i 1 would liave a h ague 
for free trade in huul, ju't a^ we had a league for free ti'ado in corn. 
Therein just the same autlim’ity in Adam Sndlii #)r the one a> for 
the other, and if the matter wen‘ only j>roperly taken up, not as a 
rcvolutioiie.ry or (1iani-t notion, liiit as a step in political econoany, 
I helieve siioee.''S would atteiul tin*, etfort, and I say this, if ytni can 
apply free trmle to land tunl labour loo — that is hy getting rid ofllioso 
ahominahle reslriction.s in your ])arish settlements and the like, then 
I say the inau who <;oe^ llnil will have done for the English poor 
more than we have be^n ;\id(3 to <lo by tlie application of l‘ree trade 
to conmier(*e.” Xo man conld hear lh(“e words, this injuinttioji fall 
from the lips of Mr. ('olxlen coupled vrith the jtrondso of a reward ‘^o 
splemlid 'without pondering deeply u])on their significance. Had 
Mr. Cohdeu still siir\ived he \vouhI liave belicld th (3 freedom of 
labour nearly accompli.dicd. But nolliing has yet b(*cn don® with a 
view to th<5 freedom of land. Wlial can l>o done ? My thought 
upon this sii1)ject leads im*, to tlie conclusion that first and most easy 
among the rco'orms to lie obtained is tlie am(‘ndmeiit of the law rehiti.'i.g 
to the transfer of land. I hopi* that Lord ^Vestbuly may yet liave tlic 
ambition to associate his name and bend his griait mind to the carrying 
through Barlianicr.t a Bill fer the comtmlsoiy registration of titles. 
Biitl have no confidence lhal o\en this valuable refoian would lessen the 
general pr ice pf^aid, or incrca.se the rate of intere.st which purchases 
would he conlem to receive ujion then* investment*:;. Yet undoubtedly 
it would cMilarge tlui number of owners, Ix'cause it would diminish 
the uncertainty as to the cost of transfer, with which the purchaser 
of small lots for occujiation and cultivation is now so greatly 
embarrassed. Tlie next refonii whicli Parliament might bo ex- 
pected to sanction with a \ iew to the freodnin of land, is tho 
asriimihition of the Iuav of real property to that which relates to 
personal properly in case of intestacy. It ha.s often been shown 

in the IIoiksc of Commons hy Mr. Locke King and others, 
that this measure would not affect the aristocracy, wlio, hy tlie' 
operation of entails, rartlly or never die intestate — while it would 
tender impossible tho frequent cases of great injustice aud hardship 
which occur in the lowefe* ranks of tho middle class. I must, however, 
concede to Mr. Beresford Hope that it would affect heirship dejurc* 
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1 winh that Mr. Cobden had at some period of his most useful life 
taken an opportunity of fully explaining his views upon the subject of 
heirship. For myself, I am quite convinced that the freedom of 
land — as he had it in his mind Avhen he uttered the words I have 
quoted — could only bo accomplished by adopting the French law of 
compulsory divisioji, and though I am firmly of opinion that this would 
result in increased productjon, accompanied by the employment of 
three times the number at present engaged in agriculture, yet I 
think it w'ould involve the irreparable loss of that equable distribution 
of authority, which is peculiarly the charficteristic of our constitution 
and country. With land laws similar to those which obtain in France, 
it appears to me impossible to avoid the concentration of authority, 
and of the authority of public opinion at all time.*, in the metropolis. 
But I am- satistied that by no means short of this could the price of 
land — which is what it Is owing to the social status, and the enjoy- 
ment its possession affords — be so reduced as to admit of its possession 
by those who would also be its cultivators. 

Nor w'ould it be desirable, in my humble judgment, to assimilate 
our land laws to those of the State of Now York, and enact that no 
settlement shall bo made upon an unborn life, because, while this 
restriction would do but very little to promote the freedom of land, 
it ap|)ears to me that it would work a great, evil in the practical 
abolition of marriage settlements. But I s])cak of my own know- 
ledge in charging tlie agriculture of this kingdom, and especially 
that of England, with great iiie/licicMicy. Much of this is owing 
to the fact that it is becoming the rare exception, and not, as 
it should he, the rule for teiiaiii fanners to have leases. The 
capital engaged in husbandry is very iiisullicicnt. There arc many 
poor landowners who cannot improve their estates, and neither 
can they afford an allowance to their tenants enabling them to do so. 
The condition of such landlords suggests an Encumbered Estates’ 
Act for England. Tiiere arc also many rich landlords wlio practically 
encourage sloth ami negligence in farming by acxa'pting low rentals 
and poor tenants. There are, it should 1^; saiil, many good landlords 
and good farmers, who do but exhibit how greatly increased would 
be the agricultural produce of tlie country, and hol^ *l)enefic tally the 
position of the agricultural labourer would be improved if their 
example were more widely followed. 

The situation of the agricultural labourer in many parts of England 
is far worse a> regards bis physical condition, than it would be if he 
were the property — the serf of tlie lamlowner. I speak of my own 
observation in saying that animal food is not an every day dish with 
him, while it cannot be doubted thaba slave proprietor in this climate 
would rather keep his horses for a day without corn, than his men 
without meat, lu a humble way 1 atlempted once upon a small 
estate to secure tho co-operatiou of farmer! and labourer, by adopting 
a list of prices for tho payment of labour founded upon the declared 
average price of wheat for the preceding six weeks. If by some 
plan more true to the principle of demand and supply there 
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could be a standard of wages adopted tor certain disti’icts, it would 
do something to tdevatc the condition of the farm hibourcj*, 
whose great inisfortiine is in the isolation of his labour. He i> 
at the foot of the ladder of labour. But those who would re- 
gard his future mua4^t)t be unmindful of the great transition, which, 
as a result of the free trade policy, is taking place iu our agri- 
culture. Slowly, but surely we are leaving the production of grain 
for that of meat. This is the foundation of the Irish question. We 
have no agricultural statistics in Englaml save those that itinerant 
land agents occasionally send to the Times ; but in Ireland, where 
these statistics are collected, their lesson is very simple. Concurrently 
with an emigration which wc must deplore, but which I regard as 
inevitable, for Ireland eainuu la* tu any great extent a manufacturing 
country, having no available coal, there was in the year 18G5, an 
increase in the area under grass amonnting to 127,170 acres, and the 
increased value of live stock as comj)ared with the preceding year 
was £2,043,699, while this year the increase under grass has i’nrthcr 
progressed to the extent of 210,425 acres, the extent of hog and 
waste reclaimed fjeing only ^6,664 aere<, while the increase in the 
value of live slock is £2,361,033, and in numher, as compared with 
1865, js 1,008,625, Undoubtedly there is much that may ho remetlied 
by legislation in the coiulition ol’ Irehind ; hut nothing short of a 
radical and almost im])rac(icahle change in the lajid laws of the sister 
isle w'ill keep tlie j) 0 ])nlation even at its j)iv>ent l(*vel. 

The key note of my paper is co-operation, in the success of which 
is involved the future of labour iu this country and the economic 
future of England, 1 do not refer to co-operation in any restricted 
sense, but ce-operation between labour and capital in every possible 
combination and coiidilioii. It is quite a jicw feature in the economy 
of our country that the })Oi>iilution should be almost stationary ; it is 
quite a new feature iu its ] roductive industry that employers and 
employed should be massed in unions for protection the one against 
the other. It is quite a melancholy fact that our national industry 
and trade arc heavily taxed by the battles whicii result from these 
rivalries, and it is certain tliat our productions cannot Avitli the burden 
of these rivalries upon them, always win the race in which other 
nations are our competitors. 

It is an easy task to demonstrate the cost of strikes, as easy to 
show their cruel waste, as to exhibit the causes for which our na- 
tional debt has been incuri cd. ^trikes and lock-outs are wars. Trade 
unions and masters’ unions aio annies. The theory is that they 
should ensure safety with progress by moral power, backed with the 
exhibition of actual force. The unhappy fact is that both come into 
collision now and then, dapital is wasted and production suspended. 
Observation compels the belief that the progress of a class, or of a 
nation, can only be made by imperfect means, and never unaccom- 
panied by antagonism. Then when antagonism becomes very burden- 
some, it is usually succefcded by amalgamation. So may it be with 
labour and capital ! So I believe it will be. The recent Report of the 
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Conimitt(‘e upon liie inasior and servant, is a large step in this 

dircclion. i litlni'to the ju'csuniptiori of law with regard to the working 
(dass has been, and in hjegone times not ])erluips uiir«aisonablj, that 
they conld not l>o held to duty ])y the civil, l)nt only hy the criminal 
process. Tlio liberal advance which this RefJftrt concedes is only, 
I believe, the precursor of a full concession of equality before the 
Jaw for employer and employed, but it is clearly incumbent on the 
workman to prove, by a sense of responsibility, the safety of this 
concession. I must confess my own opinion that the admissions of 
witnesses with regard to the operation of minute and hour con- 
tracts, is convincing that this concession may be made with safety. 
In their dealings with their workmen, employers will remember — and 
I am sure few of them need to be reminded — that they are competing 
for their best men with Europe and America. In niy official 
jourueyings alioiii this county, I have often been astonished to learn 
from operatives the case, and I cap only exjiress what 1 mean by 
saying the carelessness with which they pay a visit to America, at-a 
cost of os., in the effort to “ better themselves.” T am happy to 
say I have nu‘t numbers who have rcturiu'd since the im])rovement 
in the cotton trade, and 1 ho])c they will bo followed by many more. 
I think I may state it would recpiire at. least 40,000 hands above the 
number at present in this district to work all its spindles and looms, 
and if cotton fehould fall back to its usual pri(*e I don’t doubt there 
M’ould be a demand for this increase. Where are they to come from ? 
The Irish manife.‘'t a decided ])r(d'ereiice lor tin* Professor 

Eawcett has suggested lliat v;e may <oine day be subject to a coolie 
immigration. 1 can hardly belu've it, because our increasing sanitary 
standard will become too higli to admit of their labour being profitable. 
Immigrants must live under the conditions pic'scribcd by our im- 
proving sanitary laws, and tlio'^e will demand wages wliich are only 
comraensurato with considtu-abh^ skill and persevering endurance. 
Many, I think, perhaps a suirici(‘ncy can and will be drawn from 
agricultural districts, and ^ye sliall seek, I hope, to better the (piality 
and therefore to increase tin* power of that lab<>ur we possess by im- 
proving the iut'dleetind luid sanitary cainlition of labourers, as 
Avodl as by the continued progress of mechanical invention. 

But this will not be sufficient. We must administer another stimu- 
lant. We must introduce labour to profits, not in the accAistomed 
shape of wages, but in the actual and iniacciistomed shape of profits. 
In referring to the subject of co-operation, it would scarcely bo 
respectful to this section to repeat what has already been accom- 
plished in this direction. We arc all fiimiliarwith the famous history 
of the Rochdale Pioneers ; with the successes of Messrs. Crossley and 
Briggs and Greening, and wiHi that of Mr. Gurdou in agricultural co- 
operation. We know that the first stejj in <jo-operation is the retailing 
store, where with good management the w^orking man may, by the 
simple operation of purchasing the food and clothing of his family 
at the store, lay up for himself 7i per cent, upon his wages. If 
working m^n could bo made saving men, their redemption from the 
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crimes of drunkenness and the want of self respect may be said to 
be accomplished ; and io make thorn thrifty no means is so powerful 
as to save for them, as tlie store does, by giving a per ccntage of profits 
upon their expenditure. Then, when savings are made, the best and 
the safest iiivestmefk is needed. Mr. (.Tladstono’s Tost Office Savings 
Banks are in this rcs[)ect \(;ry valuable. But I Iiojk*. to see working 
men’s savings inveslCvl togeihor with the strenglli of their arms in 
production. Thi.-i U the true progress of co op<‘r:ition. 1 would not 
advise what is called a co-operative mill to employ none but the 
labour of their own shai'eliolders. All such restrictions tend to breed 
ineirioieney. But hilxuir .•-hotild be rewarded by wages of subsistence 
and a per cenlage oPpruliis; and the workei;s should liave the i)r(‘fi'r- 
ence in any allotiuonl o(‘ shuro^'. Thai then* Avill be a rapid increa-e 
of such uiidcitakings I have not the least doubt, or tliat they 
command the labour oi the steudi(-'l, most* inventive, the best 
workmen. 1 hop(‘- tliat tliis ti*ansitiou will not receive any covert 
opposition from the trndt'.V unions. 

But the irorkiiig class cannot, as a body, thus engage ill co-opera- 
tion, because tliey do noi possess the capital ; and some wider 
method than this can yet be is -at once uoccfesaty to uciitralise the 
existing antagohism, which is so hiirtl’nl to the interests of both 
capital and labour. This can (m!y be accomplished on tlie same 
princijilc. 1 am confident that any master in the building trade, 
wdio could Collect arouml Jiimself a steady, intelligent body of 
workmen, and agree to act with them under the provisions of the 
Partncr.ship Amendment Act of 1805, in the construction of buildings, 
and private and public works, stimukuing their energies with a share 
of profits, and b.*ing himself repaid by their increased energies, ami 
by his exemption from the risk and loss of strikes — am sure, I say, 
that such a master, possessed of amjdc capital, and the confidence of 
his workmen, would realise a great success for himself and for them ; 
nor Avill I believe that tiic trades’ unions wouliLstultify themselves by 
opposing tlie operations of such an employer. And what applies t^the 
building traile applies to all others; so there will be in the future 
of labour a grbwing indistinctness upon the boundary line which 
severs employers and employed. Tlie aim of this Association should 
be to bring this about witli all speed, to neutralise the antagonism 
which now severs them. Labour, like cjipital, is a commodity wliicli 
must and will find the dearest market. Let us then endeavour, as we 
value the prestige and greutness of our country — for it is this that is 
at stake—to further by all possible means tlie peaceful and liarmo- 
nious co-operation of labour and capital. 
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Thk expediency of co-operation was a question mooted almost sim ul- 
taneoiisly in the three countries which in our day take the lead in 
European civilization, hul each country, regarding the problem from a 
different point of view, studied and solved it in its own way. 

In England, attention was chiefly directed to the establishment of 
stores; in Germany, loan-.-ocielie 5 (larsr/tiiss-lffnihoi) .succeeded 
admiraldy; whilst in France the chief care was to form societies for 
co-operative lahour {Assoi utfiouft di> Prodneiion). 

Tluis France, seizing at once oh tlie knottiest point, began where 
the others must end. Phieh mil ion look a characteristic. course. France 
would not and couhl not folliv,v any orficr than she did ; ami it would 
have been useless to have ]>oiiitv‘«l out to Ik r any other. The French 
mind is innately idealistic, Vvdiil.-t that of her sister-o^niitry across the 
Channel is essentially practical. The one goes straight to the mark, 
the other chooses a more (‘irouitnus path, lioth have pursued the 
course best suited to its capacities and needs, each being the comple- 
’ ment of the other. 

I. Of the 250 co-oporativo societies, (u Iiich was api>roximately thei'r 
number in Franco, December, TSfld,) nearly oO bear the title of pro- 
ductive associations; most of the otliers arc saving and loan societies 
{Societes d'Epargne ctde Cndif the latter being but labour 

societies in emhiyo. It is true their members lend and borrow the 
sav ings they have boon able to put by ; but this, loan system is only tem- 
porary. These societies, unlike those of Germany, do not look to the 
mutual aid principle as an end, hut as a moans, and were only intended 
as temporary institutions by their tbuiidcrs. Were it ofher\vi.cc, their 
organization would be found too incomplete. The loans arc generally 
only twice or thrice the amount juiid in by the borrower; all transac*' 
tioiis arc by ready money only ; the society does not issue notes, nor 
accept bills. 

Twenty nuunbers of such a society put by each one shilling a week, 
let us say. These savings will become the crystallizing point around 
whicli the future labour association will aggregate. The money 
taken in by the colloctovs is lent by turns to the members according 
to the priority of tlieir enrolment. Simplicity, truly! ‘But thia 
simplicity is not the ignoiance of more complicated systems. 
Numbers of these societies might be formed on the model of ordinary 
savings banks, and might carry ou considerable transactions, but they 
fear that the gainsj which might thus be made, should divert 
their members from following out their fehief aim, whicli is the 
liberation of the workman from capital. For centuries the French 
j)casant has lived a life of grief and of bon|lage, a life harder than a 
slave’s, that he might at last possess a plot of laud of his own, and 
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"With it independence. Well, the ambition of the artisan is to pos- 
sess also a workshop of his own. Until their aims are satisfied, neither 
artisan nor ploughman will rest; they will strive and struggle till they 
become freeholders and freedmen. 

Most of the mutual aid societies are not recognised and protected 
by the law, as they do not abide by the regulations of commercial 
legislation. Thus their existence depends on the tolerance of the 
powers that be, and, above all, on the good faith of their members, of 
whom every one might oblige his society to dissolve itself and wind 
up its affairs, if his aim were to prey on its ])rofits or evade its 
liabilities. Thus the existence of these societies is precarious. 

Wh}', it will be asked, do they hold themselves without the pale of 
the laws ? The motives are many and diverse. They do not care to 
constitute and to establish themselves for a long period. AVhen they 
have collected money enough, they are ready to dissolve in a produc- 
tive association. They fear lest their manager should exercise the 
almost unlimited power the Code gives to the geranis. Besides, one 
must consider how they were founded. The first were established by 
artisans who w’cr^ quite ignorant of what had been already accomplished 
ill Germany and elsewhere. The originators suspected and were 
suspected by the police, (After the attempt of Orsini everybody \vas 
suspected). They met together in the vineyards of Montreuil, in the 
woods *at Vincennes, in tlie glades. There, seated in a circle, the 
women and children disjjoscd around as sentries, they discussed their 
rules and regulations, and they pledged themselves to fortitude, pru- 
dence, and secrecy, and then hid the register of their transactions under 
some tree. They acted thus under fear of prison and proscription.* 

IL The productive associations, the object of so much care and solici- 
tude, emerge but slowdy from the midst of tlie mutual aid societies. 
That slow progress is to be attributed, amongst other reasons, to the 
sniallness of the wages of the working man, which are less in France 
than they are in England, while the temptations to spend them are 
perhaps greater ; besides, as public meetings are so much objected to by 
the police, they cannot be used to make the associations known. It 
would not do tq go to an employer’s factory and tell his workmen to 
leave him and to become their own employers, AVliat remains is the 
expensive and objectionable proceeding of meeting the men at their 
favourite resorting place, at the bar of the wine dealers, many of 
whom are tools of the police. Kecourse might be taken, one thinks, 
to pamphlets and periodicals ; but so few artisans know reading — 
those who know read so little ! Good pamphlets are exceedingly 
difficult to write ; at the best, printed words have not the power of 
living speech. As to periodicals, they belong more or less to a go- 
vernment which eyes every independent writer as a poacher not as 
game. 

How do these labour Associations grow into existence? Those 
artisans who have most at heart the boitering of their own and their 
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comrades’ conditions, club together and, invest their savings to the 
amount of a tenth or a fifth of their salaries, either in their private 
loan society, or at the Credit au Travail^ the central bank of the Paris 
associations. When the members think it is time to start, they 
decide by vote who are the most industrious and steady, and name 
them managers, men and foremen. All the while contributions and 
savings continue to be raised among the hands employed outside, and 
they leave the masters only by squads, and as their own concern becomes 
prosperous. As an example, we may instance the tanners’ association. 
At first they spent the whole day at their employer’s and worked two 
hours night and morning in their own work-room. Little by little, 
orders came in ; group after group joined the association. Their 
house has become in a year and a half one of the most important in 
Paris. Preferring higher pi’oiits and smaller wages, they pay ik 
francs a day to the associates, and 5 francs to the auxiliaires or non- 
associates. They have opened in their ateliers a school, which they 
attend in the winter months. 

Wo spoke of auxiliaires : wliat of ^leni ? They are outsiders, 
employed by the association to perform chance orders, especially 
when these orders do not demand any great skill. 

Thus workmen become employers too of others’ labour. Is there 
no likelihood that they take an unfair advantage of their position ? 
This is a delicate question. Clearly the aid of these outsiders may 
bo had recourse to, but not without restrictions. Who shall limit 
and regulate these restrictions ? 

la the first place, not every one is fitted to become an associate. 
To the success of the concern, moneyed capital is less necessary than 
the more sterling capital of personal morality. Money is certainly 
necessary, but above all patience, harmony, good will, and all other 
virtues which are summed up in the motto ; “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” It must not be imagined either, that the million are 
anxious to get in ; tliey must have saved some money, and to econo- 
mise they must be willing to make sacrifices, which, if they do 
not verge on heroism, are in most cases })ainful and disagreeable. 
Auxiliaries have been known to work for years in an* association, yet 
constantly refuse to enrol themselves, not being willing to give up 
one or two francs of their weekly pay, even if assured of regaining 
double or triple by-aiid-bye. It may be they will not, it may be they 
cannot renounce their billiards, their colfee, or a friendly bottle. 
Such as these pleasures are, they are almost the only enjoyment the 
hard-working man has, and moral courage is needed wheie a present 
pleasure has to bo abandoned for a possible and future good. 

Therefore candidates for membership are required to pass through a 
probation. There is an association with twenty auxiliary workmen 
to one sliareholder, a single member taking the profits earned by 
the labour of his twenty subordinates. 

In such a delicate matter as the intercourse between tl|o auxilia- 
ries as employes and the associated worke\^ as employers, it is im- 
possible to establish very definite rules. We must content ourselves 
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with saying that the number of associates ought to be in the majoi ity 
over the iion-assoeiated. The most deserving amongst the auxilia- 
ries ought to have the right of entering into tiio association afte. a 
time of trust not too long, and an apprenticeship not too hard ; at all 
events, they ought to have some share in the profits. An association 
has the right to bo close in all that concerns the a<huission of non- 
raembers, but then it ought to be all the more liberal in sharing witii 
them the common benefits. 

An association that needs outside labour needs outside ctipltal too, 
There are tmdesj asAhose of the goldsmith and the engineer, which 
require constantly large advances. Are the would-he associates to 
wait aud wait till their little savings may have accumulated to a deal 
of money? * Having started once, must they refuse orders which 
might necessitate a loan ? * 

Many deny to associations the right of calling in outside capital* 
We think it is going too far, \vc believe it an exaggeration, but the 
feeling is sound. SelMielp is the true cry ; besides, if working jnen 
wanted outside capital too figiely, they would never get it. 

A second j)arty grants that associations should bo allowed tobojTi)\v, 
but only at a fixed rate of interest ; outside capital, they say, ought nol. 
under any pretext to participate in the profits. It ought to bo satis- 
fied with getting its stipulated interest, tlie amount of which is to be 
paid in full, even if tlie ccncern were to break. Thus, capital is so 
much supposed stock, bonds mortgaged on property. 

The justice of this ])ondod capital theory (aqntal obUf/ationa), 
cannot be denied ; sim*c it recognises the; strict right of the capitalist, 
it is most strictly jii&t. The leading champion of this theory 
is an eminent lawyer, Mr. Gustave Chaudey, a i’riend and ]>upil of 
Proudhon. 

But, observe oilier economist-, co-operation intends to reconcile 
dmployer and employed, capital and labour. Its aim is not to re- 
duce the capital to a mere suflicieiicy — but to respond to the demands 
of both capital and labour, and to ])our upon labour the capital 
henceforth savt*d from being squandcrml on a useless or fatal outlay 
in war, usury, thrf, or gambling. Tieat capital as an enemy and it 
will return blow for blow ; treat*it with suspicion and it will hold 
itself aloof. Do not fear to make conciliatory advances ; besides, 
is strict justice the truest justice? To curtail tho share of the 
capitalist who strengthens our association, is like giving to the 
anxiliairo but the salary agreed upon, refusing him all part in the 
profits. 

Mr. Horn, a distinguished member of the Society of Economists 
of France, has started tlie idea that tho co-operative societies which 
have borrowed money on fconds, might grant tho capitalist an 
eventual share in the profitii. 

We cannot find any possible objection to this proposition; in 
practice, however, it presents one temporary difficulty in the clear 
and positive distinction tne French law makes between shares and 
bonds, not admitting that the latter may be subject to any risk. Taws 
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arc facts, facts are stubborn tilings ; but many stubborn laws have 
worn out alr(‘U(ly. 

Under tlu^ titln Fimnula of Conciliation, there has been proposed in 
tlio pfudodical, // Association, and in the Revue Germanique, a solution 
of this mucli d<'bated division of profits between labour and capital. 

“ Labour is capital in process of accumulation; capital is, or ought 
to be, the result of accumulated labour. Capital w-orks through 
labour, labour through capital. Interest is the salary of capital, and 
salary is the interest paid to labour. A machine may be substituted ^ 
for a labourer ; akbourer — a living machine — may be substituted for * 
a maebine. Labour and capital being equivalent terms, which may 
be substituted one for .the other in the social equation, it becomes 
easy to determine the share of each in the joint profits. What did 
labour cost? Its salary. What did capital cost? Its interest. Interest 
and salary are in their markets the current prices of these two 
merchandises. Labour and interest yield according to their cost. If 
salary rises in tho labour market, the share of the profits of the 
labouring classes is augmented ; if the intci’cst rises at the bank, the 
share of the capitalist increases. Thus when money is at 5 per cent: 
the capitalist w^ho has put 20,000 francs into the association, aufi the 
workman who receives a salary of 1,000 francs, receive eacli aw 
equal share. AVlion money is at 6 per cent, tho shareholder worth 
20,000 I'rartcs, and the workman getting 1,200 francs salary, receive 
the same dividend.” 

III. Co-opcnitivc s(orcs an* nf>f as yet numerous in France, 
where the cliuiutc would seem less favourable to their existence than 
that of Fnglaiul. For Ihe most part they are carried out on tho 
English plan. Wc shall limit ourselves to general remarks. 

Inferior in point of success to their English rivals, the French 
stores am so likewise iu their moral chai’acter; for unlike the former, 
they do not devote a part of their gains to^purposes of public 
usefulness, as schools and libraries. It has been said, in excuse, 
tliat the creation of a common fund would liave e.xposed the 
co-operative societies to the interference of the jiolice. For the 
State is the ofiicial guardian of the poor, and tli6 administrator 
of all common property, and of all sums without personal owner. 
Now, although in that capacity, tlic State may act with rare 
delicacy and discretion in all cases which concern tho goods in mort- 
main that hove passed into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, althougli it never intermeddles with the affairs of the big 
convents or vast monasteries shut in by higli dark walls — if it 
respects these as it respected formerly — Cour des Miracles,'^' 
Grande Truanderie^'^ — such examples would not withhold it from 
making a strict inquisition into the co-operative societies, and a 
maladroit interference in their management. 

The French stores — thougli one wouhl hardly have suspected it 
— ^have not the gay, friendly character of tljeir sister institutions in 
England ; and this is one reason accounting for their smaller success. 

The English are cheerful gatherings; where after thie business report, 
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members liave a tea-parly, laugh and chat over their cake, and l ujoy 
themselves with glee and iiierry songs. Not so in France— our meet- 
ings are ceremonious, tliey are grave and solemn altliirs — one leels 
one’s self watched by an agent wearing spectacles, his pockets full of 
writs for Ma^as. Not feeling inclined to joke, orators speechify on 
tlie rapid progress of humanity, civilisation, and of liberty. 

The co-operative societies of Alsace find the system of buying 
with tickets (jetons) answer well, a system which has succeeded in 
Germany to a certain extent. According to this plan, the association 
does not open shops of its own, but makes an agreement with trades- 
people who consent to a reduction on the purchases. The customers 
pay ready money, and receive a ticket indicating the amount of the 
sum received. Every quarter these tickets are presented to the trades- 
man wdio pays the discount agreed upon. 

This organisation presents many disadvantages of which the chief 
undoubtedly is, that it places itself entirely in the hands of the very 
man whose interest is most oppo^ed to that of the a.ssociated buyers. 
For the system to be carried out sueccssfully. the I’ctailers must com- 
pete earnestly for cu.^tom, and never make a league amongst them- 
selves. But there is one thing to be said in favour of that practice ; 
it dispenses w’ith tlie necessity of accumulating capital to start with, 
and may therefore be advisable in localities whei*e the co-0[)erators 
are not in a position to raise some capital. MoreovcT, the most suceevssful 
association would do well to follow this arrangement with the 
butchers; for we have few examples of biitehers’ cojicerns amongst 
the associations which have succeeded. 

Some French stores make to non-nssoeiated buyers a small allow- 
ance; some give none, but when balancing accounts the non-associate 
is asked to take a share payable on the profits realised, or to be 
realised, upon his purchases. If lie refuse to enter into an association 
where he has to pitj^liotliing, the association does not scruple to grant 
him nothing. 

At Paris the possibility of keeping strictly to cash payments is 
nearly despaired of. Stores grant credit to consumers who corporate 
themselves in a groupe soJidaire^ w'here every one is responsible not 
only for his own debts, but also for those contracted by his fellow 
associates. Besi<Ies this, clcuks and others who have permanent 
cinployment and fixed salaries organise tlienisclvos into a society. 
They purchase goods wholesale, and retail them at cost price to tho 
members of their association. The difference between the wholesale 
and retail prices being about 30 per cent,, they may borrow money 
e\en at 10 per cent, on the mortgage of their salai'ies. This would 
leave them a profit of 20 i)er cent. 

On the whole, our co-operafive stores arc few, and, compared with 
the English ones, small concerns, of which France would have little to 
boast, were not Lyons to encourage us. That single town possesses 
more than twenty stores, all of which are succeeding. With a capital 
of 75,000 francs last yca'r, they did business to the amount of two 
million francs, turning over their capital once a fortnight. Their 
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proiUs lire ahoni 50 per cent., a result which would be considered 
iiia^milic(‘iit even by the able managers of Kochdale, Leeds, Oldham, 
or Halifax. 

IV. To conduct their operations in a satisfactory way, all these loan 
societies, co-operative stores, and labour associations, require a com- 
mercial centre. For this reason, tliere was formed three years ago, 
a society called Le Credit cm Travail, Few banks over commenced 
business more modestly. It started with only 170 subscribers and 
4,000 francs, cash. But the founders were men of courage and 
sincerity, and it so happened that their idea came iust at the right 
time. The progress of the bank has been remarkably snstamed. 
The capital now amounts to about 250,000 francs, and t\ic deposits 
to 350,000 francs, thus it has 600,000 francs at its disposal. For 
the last three years, the capital has increased at the rate of 500 
francs a day. In August last, its transactions had reached a figure 
representing an annual circulation of twelve million francs. Its 170 
subscribers have increased to more than 1300, it liivs almost always 
met with sympathy, and found eiiC<»uragcmont evt‘n from llic most 
unlocked for quarters. One by one all those wlio desire j)rogress 
present themselves at the general meetings, and request the honour 
of being admitted among its members. The society du Credit an 
Travail might have extended itself by forming a coalition with 
similar societies in the. country, but it did not wisli to assume the 
sole leadership. Being at a distance it ronld not judge of local 
business — and to undertake such responsibility >voiild hnvo been at 
once illusory and com])romising. J'»ut it.s a<lviee and sympathy Jiavc 
been given to similar culeiqu’i/e.^ at Lyons, Lille, 8t. Etienne, 
Marseilles, Colmar, and Sira.sbourg. They have become its corres- 
ponding agents in the iirovinee.s as it is theirs in Paris. 

The Credit au Travail called together last July delegates from 
the co-operative societic.s of Paris and the provinces, and it Inis 
convoked an international co-operative coiigrcs.s for the 16th of 
August, 1367, on the orca-siun of the great Mxliibition. An alliance 
of all the co-operative fiocieties that exist, is one of its most earnest 
wishes, as we learn from a letter of the manager to, the periodical, 
U Association, It already numbers amongst its subscribers, citizens 
of all the countries of luirope and the United States. We share its 
hope that co-operation, destroying tlie obstacles of commercial inter- 
change — putting ail end to the aiilagouism between merchant and 
merchant, to the jealousy between the iiroduccr and consumer, and 
to the hostility between industry and industry — will contribute as 
much as the post, the railway, and the telegra})!!, to insure universal 
peace. 

The creation of the society of the Credit an Travail was follpwed 
by that of the Discount Bank of the Peoj)lc*s Associations ( Gaissc 
cVescompte des Associations Populaires)y\s\\io\\ was established at 
Paris eighteen months later. Its first report, dated the 31st of 
December, 1865, shows a balance of rather more than 150,000 fraucs. 
At present its discount business may exceed a million a-year. 
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These t^vo societies owe their rise — the iirst to folks rather in an 
obscure condition, the second to the people of the upper ten thousand ; 
the first sees its capiUd augment slowly by the contributions and the 
savings of people. generally poor, or not very wealthy, whilst the latter 
was “born with a silver spoon in its mouth.” 

Besides its capihal and its current accounts, the Credit au Travail 
has for its linancial instrument, its warrants {Bous de Caisse,) or 
“ money orders,” payable at from six months to five }ears, bearing 
interest varying from o to G per cent. The Caibsc d> Escompte acts 
chiefly b}" means of bonds of 2t) francs, bearing an annual interest of 
1 franc. Thcso obligations are payable to its order and negociablc 
by it, but fU'c mortgaged by the associations wlii(di borrow them. 

Tliictrsvlle^' founded at Valence, by MM. Vasseur and Frandoii 
resembles the Diseonnt Society rather than the Credit au TravaiL 
It has no especial aim, but oceupios itself with all enterprises for 
advancing eo-opei'ative progre.ss gimerally. 

These tliree societies have this in common, that they proclaim self- 
help as their principle and depend solely on individual enterprise. 
Ill opposition to the>e has recently stai ted up a fourth institution, 
wbovso exi4enee was otlicdally announced in the Monitenr, Its only 
founder is the Emperor ^.'apoleou III, wlio jdaced at its head func- 
tionaries of the government, and several deputies of the oitliodox set. 
So we have now voluntary and autlioritatirc eo-o])eratioii, the co- 
oiieration of the co-operators, and that of the Stale. Of this new 
bank we cannot say anything, jis it has not yet begun its operations. 

La Societc de Beatircgard and Iv FantHistere de Guise^ are two cn- 
terprizes, very different on a first examination ; the one being strictly 
co-operali\e, the other making efforts to become so. But they differ 
only in appearance, for the idea which inspiri's both is the same, that 
of constituting the Commune di Vavewr, The time has not come for 
(li.scussiiig them. The eslabli'Jjinent which most resembles tlip'^e, 
may be that of Reutlingen, in Wurtemberg, where the Pastor 
Werner has founded an institution which is e.'Seutially of a religious 
nature, but bctiring at (lie same time a pbilanthiopic, industrial, 
socialist, and .^emi-eo-operative character, which it would ho very 
difficuii to defiiie. It .‘icems to he an intermediate link between the 
monnslt ry of the jiast, and some phalansterp of the future. 

. To r. ui up^ in England and in Germany the associations may, and 
wdthoul fluttciy are, to be considered as a great fact. In France they 
are yet in their infancy, ami have acquired just importance enough 


From data collected in the ‘-Annuairc do rAsfocialion,” the paper 
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(o nmlai lli(‘ liiiMUfici* sliiii" liin sliouldors. But by the social economist, 
by the historian and philosopher, the co-operative societies are studied 
with interest. And lhos(» who arc inc*ii of large hearts and wide 
aims, will give a helping hand. 


The l^h'hltwoQil Colliery. By AllcilIBAJ.p Briggs. 

It Avill, no doubt, be remembered by many, that at the Sbefheld 
Congress mf year, a jjaper was read bjr Mr. G. J. Holyoake, on 
Partnerships of Industry,’^ wdiCreiii he specially referred to the 
I hen very recerjt adoption by ^lessrs. Henry Briggs, Son, and Co., 
of the W^hitvvood and Melblcy Collieries, near Normanton, of the 
princi]>lc of a partnership between themselves and their workpeople. 

I, us secretary of the company, ])romotcd for the purpose of 
carrying out this important and interesting experiment, for cx- 
])eriment it must b(i called, Iia\e been I'e.'inchled to emliody in 
the form of a paper the result of tli-i ('xperience we liavo gained, 
and (lie ditilculties wc have eiiconiilered, diirir.g ilie year’s 

working under the new relation^ of eapit;lli^l ami lab.'ui\o“. 

Tin* eolliio'ies now worked by Me>siv-. llenrv Briggs, S )ii, and Co., 
limiteil,” were, until the 1st of »Iuly, 18()5. the pi'ojavly of a 
})riva(e lirm. I lbi?)k I may say tliat that linn was always liberal in 
ils treatment of its workmen, and anxious lo promoii tlnn’r tvellare ; 
but, notwithstanding tins, uiol not widistanding (lie \ery favourable 
conditions as .to situatiom ami o.iality of eo il under wdiich the 
coliiniies w'cro Aroiked, (idpient ami lengtlienod sirikes bad for 
SOM. I’al years most seriously inbndored wiUi tlie legliiimde profits of 
the business. 

Cnder tlu’se (dreumstanei'S, it was sngge-'led tliaiarmiudy tor the 
evils wliicli IniU beioi experienced miglit be Ibund, liy securing to 
p)e workmen a direct inten'st in the prolilable working of the under- 
taking, This suggestion being iieartily eoiicniTed in by all those 
interested in the l>usines>, a ('ompany was f<»rm.*d lyuler the Joint 
Stock Company’s Act, ISGLh wdtli tin* ]>rlinarv vl('w,”as was stated 
in the prospectus, “of securing the co-op<‘raliim oi‘ all those con- 
nected witJi llie collieries, either as managers or workpeople,” “or as 
customers.” 

The original proprietors retained upwanls of two-tliirds of the 
capital in their own bauds, and in allotting the remaining ono-tbird, 
gav(5 a preference to applications from ohicials a.;d oj)erativcs em- 
ployed in (ho coin'cni. They went hotveat'r beyond this, hy adopt- 
ing the principle, (hat 'whenever the annual divisible profits exceeded 
10 per cent., one-lialf of the pxcess should bo divided among the 
\vorkpeoplc and employes, whether shart^jolders or not, in propor- 
tion to their earnings during the year, by which means a direct 
interest in the economical working of th(| collieries was given to 
ovci’y workman. 
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I may Jicre remark, tliat upwards of 60 per cent, of tho c<>sl of 
raising coal consists in wages paid for manual labour, and a further 
12 or lo per cent, in materials — such as wood, oil, iron, &c., any un- 
necessary waste of which can he prevented by care on the part of the 
inineis. From this circumstance arises the especial applicabiliiy of 
the principle adopted by us, to mining enterprises. 

When first the scheme was propostMl to the workmen, they n*- 
ceived it with enthusiasm, and everything seemed likely to proci'ed 
as well as we could wish. Soon, however, doubts began to arise in 
their minds, promoted in the first instance by a few of the paid 
agents and lecturers employed by the Miner’s Trathjs’ Union, who 
began to fear, tliat if our co-operative company succeeded, strikes* 
would cease and their employment come to an end. 

Under the influence of several of these leaders, up to whom the 
ignorant mass of the colliers had long been accustomed to look for 
advice and support, a hrge proportion of our workmen put no faith ^ 
in our good intentions. 

There were, however, notable exceptions to this rule ; from the 
very first, a small band of steady and thoughtful men (some of whom 
had been bitter opponents of their employers in previous disputes) 
rallied round us. ISome paid up shares at once, while others formed 
share clubs, whereby each member by payment of Is. 3d. per week, 
could eventually become a shareholder. 

Such was the position of' afliiirs when on the first of July, I860, 
the new company commenced operations. 

I must here mention a circumstance wdiich illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the want of faith in the scheme prevailing among the 
majority of the workmen. According to the rules framed for regu- 
lating the distribution of any bonus on wagi‘s, it became necessary 
for every person earning weekly wages, who wished to qualify him- 
*self for participation therein, to purchase at the cost of one penny a 
small book provided by the eomjiany, and having the rules printed 
on the back. This book he was required to bring, together with hi 
weekly wage notes, to a clerk appointed to receive the same, for the 
purpose of havbig his earnings entered therein. It was also specified 
in the roles that on or before a certain day, after the expiration of 
the year, all these books should be delivered in for tho necessary 
additions and calculations to be made. It was of course expected 
that every man and boy employed by the company would take the 
trouble to confonn to these simple rules, as it was distinctly under- 
stood that non-attendance to this formality would forfeit all chance of 
bonus at the year’s end. Such, however, was not the case, indeed 
so small a proportion showed even this amount of interest in the 
scheme, that, at the end of the year 301 books only were given in, 
although the individual rcjcipieiits of .wages during that period must 
have exceeded 1,000. ^ 

The reasons alleged by some of the workmen foi' declinqig to have 
their wages thus enterctFare curious and worthy of record. 

Some declared that our only object was to publish a summSry of 
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their earnings fit the ye*ar’s end, lliiis betraying a consciousness ol‘ 
their mis-stalcjnents in this respect during the continuanco of jaevious 
disputes. Others urged that the income tax collectors would get 
held of their books and siircharg(3 tlieni accordingly. 

Some, who had a habit of spending a large proportion of their 
earnings in the beer sliot)s, objected on the grounds that the wage 
books might betray to their wives the sum they squandered on their 
selfish personal gratifieation. Afany others again, relying on tlie 
representations of Ti-ades’ Union Delegates, dreaded the whole scheme 
as intended to undermine that union, and sow dissension among, the 
men by setting shareholders against iioii-sliareholdcrs. 

All these active sources of opposition ’were however easier to com- 
bat than that listless apathy which led still greater numbers to be 
utterly careless and negligent. 

In spite however of these unexpected difficulties we consider the 
result of our first year’s working to be a success. The band of good 
steady men has been constantly increasing, and as was hoped, they 
have been incited to increased exertions, which have tended to the 
commercial prosperity of the undertaking as well as to their own 
advancement in comfort and intelligence. 

Fortunately we liave enjoyed a prosperous state of trade during the 
past twelve months, and this, aided by the increased care and atten- 
tion of the workmen, and above all, by the absence of strikes, has 
enabled us to divide 12 per cent, on our paid up capital among the 
shareholders, and to devote an amount e<jual to 2 ])er cent, to the 
formation of a bonus fund for tJie men ; out of wliich we liave dis- 
tributed, ill accordance with tlie n e illations adopted, a bonus of 10 
per cent, on their year’s earnings to working shareholders (of course 
in addition to the dividends on their shares) and a bonus 5 per 
cent, on their year’s earnings to working non-shareholders. 

The practical result of our first year’s operations has of course re- 
moved many of our difficulties. We worked on tliiough that first 
year with hope, though sometimes with sinking of heart ; now we have 
the benefit of an argument worth fifty of tlioso previously at our 
command, namely, that of actual experience. 

Before, we had only words audr promises to give — Now, we can 
remind our men of the day when after receiving their regular wages, 
every holder of a bonus book came into the pay office and numbers 
left it richer men than they had ever been before. Alany had a five 
pound note in their possession for the first time, and some few had 
two ; the highest bonus being paid to a miner, who being a share- 
holder received the amount of £10 18s. 10|d., or 10 per cent, on hir 
year’s earnings of £109 8s, 9^d. 

As ail illustration of the convincing power of actual experience 
I may name that one of the uniou lecturers, who has hitherto been a 
bitter opponent of our scheme, iu addresling a meeting of colliers 
summoned by him shortly after the payment of the bonus, publicly 
^ advised all his hearers to become shareholders as soon as possible ; 
^aud expressed his convictiou that our plan was a valuable one, which 
should have their support. 

z z 
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Of course, many of those men, who, throiip;li iiuliHeronce or want 
of faith failcil to qualify themselves to h(‘ ]>artieipantri in tli(' honus 
paid on the past year's earnings, feel nmeli aggrieved ; and In w made 
several recent attempts to upset our plan, and to gain the asc ndamw 
which they feel to he slipping through lludr lingers. This einark 
applies especially to the men employed at the Methley J aieiion 
Colliery, who, living as they ehielly do in tin* \illago of M- ihley, 
a very hot-hed of unreasoning trades’ unionism, and further n .n.>\ed 
from the central otlices of the company, have not been hroui lit ^() 
much under the intluenee of the managers. Cdiooing the sh<»it in- 
terval that elapsed between the declaration and the payment (d' the 
bonus, these men made a demand lor an enormous uucoiidiiional 
advance of wages. lM*eling this demand to be most unreasonable, 
we brought the aojdicatiou before a meeting of our shareliolders, and 
were gratified to find that the ‘working shareholtlers, mostly minors 
employed at tho Whitwood pits, most strongly urged the adoption 
of very decided measures to resist the uiiroasoimble demand of their 
fellow workmen, on the ground that such an advance as they asked 
was not warranted by the general state of the labour market, and 
would, if granted, give an undue advantage to one particular class 
of workers. ^ . 

This strong expression of opinion on the part of the working 
shareholders at once showed the Methley miners that their opposi- 
tion to our co-operative system was useless, though many of them 
still look on it with unreasoning jealousy. 

The arguments made use of by some of the malcontents, that if 
we could afford to give a bonus on earnings at tho end of the year 
we could afford to give an unconditional weekly advance of wages, 
is one be expcctad from short-sighted ignorant men ; but it has 
somewhat surprised us to hear some who pretend to be leaders of 
public opinion advocate the view that the distribution of a proportion 
of profits among the workmen is simply and purely the same thing, 
and will have the same effect raising their fixed daily wages. 

The strikes now so general among all classes of workmen most 
frequently arisg from a suspicion, often very unfounded, that they 
are not receiving a fair share of the results realized from their 
labour. Once satisfy the labourer that if, by extra care and attention, 
he increases the profits of his employers, he can depend upon re- 
ceiving a fair share of that increase, and all the principal incentive 
to “ strike ’’ is gone. 

Unfortunately we, in common .with other employers, have found 
that an unconditional advance in daily wages too often results in less 
work being done, less money being provided for the maintenance of 
the workman’s family, and more squandered in the beer house. 

1 am, however, glad to J>e able to say that the amount distributed 
among our men, as bonus pn their past year’s earnings, has been well 
spent; by some in the purchase of shares in the company ; by others 
in paying an instalment towards the purchase from the com^ny of 
a plot of fi:eehold land whereon to build a cottage ; whrfe the 
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purchases of i)igs, chests of dra^vers, new gowns for ^^t^vifc,” etc., 
whicli 1 heard of, were indeed numerous. 

Several ins lances might also he named of tlio reformation of un- 
steady dissipa(<‘d men, who, having once commenced to subscribe for 
a share in the company, and thus obtained an inducement to save, 
have improved not only in pocket but in conduct and morals also. 

I would also say a word in regard to the eifecls to be hoped for 
Iroin the iiQw system of partnership, as regards the interest of the 
capitalist. Tlie great and important object we hope to see gained by 
the spread of co-operation between employer and employed has been 
clearly brought before you by an abler pen than mine, but I do 
feel most sli*ongly, that if tin* example we and a small number of 
other pioneers have set, is to be extensively followed ; if this move- 
ment is not to be always regarded, as no doubt it is regarded at 
present by numbers, as a cldmerical and untenable philanthropic 
scheme ; it must be shown not only to benefit the labourer but 
the capitalist also ; it must be proved to incite the workman to such 
additional energy, cave, and steadiness, as to render his services more 
valuable to his employer. 

In regard to our own case, I can only repeat here what I have 
already said in reply to one of our shareholders, who asked me 

What is the use of giving away £1,800 to our workmen, when 
they have already been amply repaid for their labour ?” I contend 
that we do not give away ” anything to our workmen ; on the 
contrary, we say to them ; “ if you, by extra diligence and care in 
your work, earn for us a return for our capital, over and above a fair 
standard fixed by ourselves, we will give you a fair proportion of 
that excess ; ” the result of a year’s expcrieucc has proved that this 
can be done. Taking 10 per cent, as the average annual return on 
colliery property, we have, during the past year, exceeded that 
amount by 2 per cent, divided among our shareholders, besides appro- 
priating a similar amount to the workman's bonus ; making a total of 
14 per cent, distributed, besides carrying forward a general reserve 
fuu^, and also a bonus reserve fund, so as to insure a payment of a 
bonus another year. Thus, both employers and employed have been 
gainers under the new system. 

Our detailed monthly estimates of profit and loss have also brought 
out a rather curious confirmation of the value and correctness of the 
views. we hold ; on comparing the respective profits yielded by each 
of the three seams of coal we are working, it appears that those 
profits (other things being equal) increase in a tolerably exact pro- 
portion to tho number of workmen who in^rest themselves in our 
co-operative movement. 

The result which we haV'e thus far attained is calculated to give 
confideuce, not to ourselves only, but aWo to our workmen. Those 
who have believed in us from the beginning are confirmed in their 
faith, and can now turn the tables upon the sneerers, ^ho laughed 
at, or abusod them ; while doubters, and ^ven actual opponents, are 

Z z 2 
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now working with us, and will help to insure a still greater inciisurc 
of success for the future. The nuine of “ shareholder ” will b<'com(3 
a term of respect among them, and not of dislike or ridicule, as it lias 
too commonly been hitherto. 

I trust, too, that we shall have establislnul a mutual conti leuec* 
between employers and workmen, which will tor ever superse* o the 
use of those disastrous weapons — strikes and look-outs ; , which i'i‘V(‘r 
yet brought aught but mutual dislike and suth‘ring. 

I have had occasion to refer to the Miners’ Tra(h‘s’ Union. Ii must 
not be supposed that we wish to prevent our workmen from n imiiii- 
ing members of the union, so long as they do not iho that momber- 
ship as an instrument of opposition to our scheme ; but this 1 do 
say, that if our systcMU of partu('r>hip of ca[)ltal loul labour sm <*ccd, 
as I hope and believe it will succeed, every legitimate objeci of th(> 
Trades’ Union w’ill be attained ; and it must die a natural death, or 
better still, be converted into a bemdit or accnh nl club : while a 
better and more extensive union will prevail ; that of eoal owmu’s 
and colliers, of employer and employed, which cannot tail to [imdnce 
the best results, both moral and phy>ical ; ronlls wbicb will not la* 
confined to our own branch of industry, or e\(m to our own conntiy, 
but will spread wherever man Uas to earn lii"- living by the sweat of 
his brow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Economy of Public JVorlis. By R. Akthur Arnoi.I>. 

In the division of laT)our, which may be said to be both the cause 
and the effect of civilisation, there are certain functions which 
universally appertain to the government whether it be what is termed 
local and subordinate or central and imperial. Even a rude society 
discovers the economy of government, the advantage of general sub- 
jection for the commonwealth. And while I should be disposed fo 
rank as first in importance among the functions of government the 
maintenance of the authority of law, I think the second is theexecu* 
tion of public works, or such control of them, as the condition of the 
community may render desirable. 

First in importance among such works must be ranked the means of 
inter-communication. Undoubtedly it is one of the primary functions 
of government to provide highways, but it has happened in the case 
of this country that tl|p original system in respect to communication 
between town and town liiis been superseded by railways, which, 
beginning as an invention, have gtowif up under the influence of 
private enterprise and are ^in no sense the property of the nation. 
As a fundamental proposition no man would affirm that the highways 
of a country should be private property, but it may well be doubted 
if there would have been 13,000 miles of rail-highways in the United 
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Kingdom had the duty of construction been undertaken by the 
government. At the same time, it is not difficult to perceive the 
losses Avhich must he charged to the present system. Official returns 
sliew tliat the Ji\'eragc cost, of construction in France lias bH^ £25,000 
per mile ngain^l £39,000 in England ; of this excess of £13,000 per 
mile, I ihiiik £0,000 at least is fairly chargeable to the difference of our 
system. This would represent a total loss of £78,000,000. But this 
(lues not retu'C'^ont the rnoasure of the defective economy of our 
system, though it is mor(‘ than one-sixth of the total sum expended 
in the constriu l ion of railways in the United Kingdom. Of this 
defective economy, Bradshaw’s Baihvay Map is the best illustration 
that I know of' Here a trunk line, one of the main highways of the 
kingdom, may he shewn to have been (‘urved in deference to the 
opjiositiou ot some short-sighted but powerful landowner. There 
are largo and iinjiortaiit towns like Northampton and Cheltenham, 
avoided by tlu' trunk railroad in obedience to their own ignorant 
wish, (expressed at a time when a railroad was thought to be rather 
more a nuisance than a henetit. If every one of lleiJMajesty’s lieges 
who undertakes a day’s journey loses but a quarter of an hour 
llirough such a misdirection of the line of railway, the total of such 
wastii would make ujitlic sum of many, many lives. 

No doulit lli(‘ forthcoming report of ih(‘ Bailway Commissioners will 
illumine thi.s snhjeet, and 1 confess that I should not be astonished 
if sooner or later it was made (dear to ])uhlic opinion that the 
existing system of manag(Mn(‘nt is not the most economic; that the 
public ijiterest in tin* clu'ap and economic conveyance of their persons 
and their goods is of transcendant importance. It is not very (iifficult 
to perceive that thorough unanimity of direction would more nearly 
assimilate the railway to the ancient highway system. For instance, 
there are now four lines of railway competing for the traffic between 
London and Manchester. One train starts for Manchester with its 
front towards York, and another with its front towards BristoL 
Now assume that all the through traffic between Loudon and Man- 
chester ran on the lines of the most direct railway, increased in number 
if necessary, what a saving of time, of rolling stock* and all charges 
would result. Goods’ trains would not be shunting and shunted at 
every station, and as in olden times goods passing between London 
and Manchester would neter be found- on the York or Bristol road. 
That our railwcjy system admits of and will be subject to great 
reforms there can be no doubt, but public opiniou alone is strong 
enough to bring so mighty a subject to its account.* 

In high places it is a comparatively recent discovery that all 
highway improvements are fraught with pecuniary benefits to the 
property to which they give approach. Instead of receiving large 
sums by Way of cornpeusation it would hUve been a very reasonable 
contribution on the part of the great majority of landowners had 
they giveli the land required for the railways. I know no more 


See TraMOctioM^ 1865, p* 585. 
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signal example of ho\v much greater is the advantage of the property 
owners than that of the constructors of such iinj)rovcments than rho 
results of the temporary abolition of the Southwark Bridge penny 
toll. The^umber of foot passengers over Southwark Bridge paying 
a penny ton was 257,616 during six months. By way of expc ri- 
ment the toll was taken olf, and though it might bo supposed that 
the public would not, without years of habit, regard this as a free 
bridge, yet the number of foot passengois rose during the six mouths 
of freedom from toll to 2,659,312. Tliei e is a moral in this fa(‘t 
applicable to railway companies and railway fares. 

But there is a second class of public works which have also been 
to a great extent subject to private enterprise — works in connection 
with the public supplies of water and gas. I have very strong ob- 
jections to the possession of such works by private companies or 
individuals. First, because when they have obtained the concession 
of, or rights over a district, their .interests may be opposed to any 
improvement in the quantity or quality or character of the supply ; 
and secondly, because in those places with not sufficient population 
to make the necessary works at once remunerative, and therefore not 
the fit subject for such operations, the inference is draw^ from the 
unfortunate prevalence of the private works system, that these places 
do not need such works or that they must wait until the supply will 
be remunerative, and so tlie local authority is shielded from public 
censure, though the populations of these villages and hamlets may be 
decimated for want of a supply of water. 

In this county, and eminently in this city, it is the rule that the 
possession and the administration of the supply of gas and water are 
in the hands of the local autlioritios, and I am bound to say, having 
had somewhat unusual op|)ortunities for observation, both in this 
district and in the south, where the opposite rule generally obtains, 
that I regard the Lancashire sj^stem as very superior in its results, 
both economically and asafiecliug the public health and (‘onvenience. 
Incidentally, I may express my oj>inion that we are now assembled 
in a city, wliich in respect to its supplies of gas and water is in 
superior condition to any other city in England. And, using the 
Manchester waterworks ns an example, I would inculcate the 
benefits of association in regard to public works. Not only can 
water be supplied more economically by concentrated works, with a 
wide distributing area, but by the greater depth of the reservoirs and 
the great body of water its purity is preserved in a far greater degree 
than would be possible in smaller works. The Manchester water- 
works have powers to supply thirty townships, and at a distance of 
nearly 20 miles from the rescrvoiis, the adjoining populous borough 
of Salford is supplied at a rate of 3d. per 1,000 gallons, I must 
refer, however briefly, to tVe eeouomy of pure water, such as that is 
which is supplied to this city. But for the system of permitting 
these supplies of elementary necessaries of life to fall into the hands 
of private companies the \|)ater supply of London could Uever have 
been in its present unsatisfactory condition. Eeferring to the recent 
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outbreak oF cholct a, T iniglit say much upon the Toss of public health 
which the moti'ojjolitan wafer stipply involves. But this would be 
trenchino' upon iii(3 domain of the Health Department. I will deal 
with tile Fact tha< the wafer supplied daily to London is estJinatC 3 d to 
contain not less dian 100 tons of carbonate of lime, and witli the 
economic waste which this involves. It is this lime which con- 
stitutes the hardness of thq London water. Now the water supplied 
to this city, or that wlpch it is said might be obtained for the supply 
oFliOndoii from Wales, compared with that drawn from the chalk for- 
mation in the neighbourhood of the metropolis containing 16 degrees 
of hardness, is estimated to require one-half less soap and one-third 
less tea to effect the same results in the washing tub or the teapot, 
which I think would render possible a saving in the use of the two 
articles within the metropolitan district equal to £522,000 a year, 
or, capitalised at 4 per cent., to £13,125,000. 

I have said nothing about the saving in coffee, and in every other 
operation both manufacturing and domestic in which water is a 
constituent. I hope and trust before long^ on grounds purely con- 
nected with the business^ of this section, to see London unanimously 
aud efRcieiitlpsclf-governed, and her supplies of eas and water duly 
administered by tliose who are directly rcspcSible to the rate- 
payers, and those who have the responsible trusteeship of tho street 
surfaces. 

But far across the globe there is another portion of Her Majesty^s 
dominions, where the economy of public works has been, and may be 
even more signally instanced. While I think that tho construction 
of public works in India has not been so rapid as tlie most sanguine 
had hoped for, yet it is observable that there has been no loss of 
progress by the change of government from the Company to the 
Crown. The last of the Company’s governors, who in the impe- 
rial grasp of his character, and I must add the unscrupulouaness 
with which ho expanded the dominions over which he ruled, was 
eminently fitted to close the line which included a Hastings and a 
Clive. Lord Dalhousie himself recorded in his most able review of 
liis reign, that if good railways and roads were constructed, and if 
the' navigation of tho rivers was improved, the Pnnjaub would be 
able to supply England with wheat at less than 20s. a sack. 1 cannot 
resist the impression that in India a most useful partnership between 
public works anif private enterprise might be entered into, that the 
government^ by a<U)pting the system of concessions, might forward 
their construction with increased celerity, which is so necessary both 
to our peaceful possession of tho country, and also to secure due 
increase of production, and the population fVom tho recurrence of 
these dreadful famines. 

But I must pass to a description of worfcs necessary in the highest 
degree, yet so unremunerative tha| their construction always falls to 
the local authority. The summary and unprecedented authority, which 
public opinion has recently granted to the Jlome Office in respect to 
drainage, is the best evidence of the public sense of the importance 
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and efficacy of sewers aiul drains in regard to public health, I think 
it is a great economic fact that the sewerage of nearly three millions 
of people in the metropolitan area is removed from the neighbou] - 
hood of their habitations by water caivlage, which may be described 
as self-acting and unseen. The economy of this system will doubtless 
be more fully realized ns the utilization of the sewage is accompliahed 
and the Thames preserved from pollutioo* to the greatest possible 
extent. There is yet a great deal to be accomplished in the economy 
of the refuse of tomis. 

But it will be expected that I should speak somewhat of my own 
experience in regard to public works in this district. And in re- 
ferring to the Public Works Act, I cannot entirely overlook the 
eirciimstances connected with its origin. It will always be to me a 
proud recollection to liavc borne an active share of official labour in 
connection with the cotton famine. In n few weeks my official con- 
nection with this di.'»trict will terminate', but I shall always think of 
tlie people of Lancashire with gratitude, admiration, and respt'Ct, 
The Lancashire of to day^dl am tliankful to stiy, prcs(*iits a very 
rent aspect from that when I fiv>\ beheld It fohr years ago. Then the 
uppermost questioii^vas, how to fmd labour for the uuew[)loyedr In 
such a state of thmgs. in similar distress the working class will 
generally evidence a feeling that they have a right to employment. 
Only recently, in the >hiphuilding trade at a large meeting of dis- 
tressed artisans, it wa> suggested with general concurrence that 
influence should be used to obtain work from the Admiralty. One 
of the greatest economic blunders <'ver made in regard to assistance 
of labour by the Slate, was that with which the name of Louis 
Blanc was associated in 1848. Wisliing to hasteu the progress of 
the labouring (•la'S<\s in <s(dt-re''pect and tlic possession of capital, ho 
instituted national workshops in which th(3 State was to foster co- 
operation by the provision of capital. Tin* experiment proved 
however that this progress can only be safely and surely accomplished 
by suitable education, and by pointing the road by which the work- 
ing man may acquire for himself and by his own labour that rest 
which the posserfsion of capital will atlbrd. The disastrous expe- 
rience of the Irish Fandnc had preceded this failure. Nor were we 
here in Lancashire without experience that economic failure must 
follow upon such dereliction of principle. Two of my earliest visits 
in this district were to works in the neighbourhood of Stockport and 
Ashton-under-Lyne, upon which some hundreds of distressed oper- 
atives were engaged in removing earth at* task work for their relief, 
which was a stated amount per man, and would not bo affected by 
the extent or the efficiency of their labour. Observing with regret 
the farcical and very unsatisfactory character of their work, I took 
some pains subsequently tocobtain some economic particulars respect- 
ing it and I found that in one place the earnings of the men were 
flye-eighths of a penny per day, while in the other the removal of a 
dirt heap for which the Ihdief Committee received £17, 7s. from 
the landowner, cost them £476, 6s. 6d. ; in other words, they took 
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the work at 2(1. per cubic yard, and its execution cost them 24 times 
as much, or 4s. per cubic yard. In both cases let me say, the Relief 
Committee were not only blameless, they were praiseworthy. Both 
do but illustrate the certain failure of the make-work system. 
Some of these very men, indeed a great number of them, whose 
labour thus employed was so valueles*?, earned 2s. immediately they 
were transferred to the wages system under the Public Works Act. 

This Act, which was but one of the many useful statutes that 
signalized the administration of Mr. Villiers, the late distinguished 
President of the Poor Law Board, was the result of a survey made 
by my friend Mr. Rawlinson. It had a twofold purpose, that of 
affording employment and of promdfing the execution of necessary 
sanitary works. At first the former appeared the more important, 
now the latter is all valuable. So little was this an eleemosynary 
measure that I, who have been most closely connected with its 
operation would not hesitate to recommend that its powers and pro- 
visions should be made generally and at all times applicable to the 
entire kingdom. I would do this on sanitary and economic grounds. 
Because 1 have observed that the advantage of borrowing direct 
from the government is highly valued by the local authorities ; that 
the officers of the government are able to check expemditure upon 
works not properly within the scope of such a measure, and to 
spread, by advice and suggestion, information as (o the Ix'st and most 
approved modes of construction, and especially as to the details of 
construction. Xor is this all. The low and unvarying rate of 
interest at which the State can, without national loss, make loans, 
does vastly promote the exe(!utiou of sanitary works, as it obviously 
affects their ectniomy. I am sure that of the three or four hundred 
miles of sewers and drains wbich have been provided and laid under 
the provisions of this Act ; of the public parks and cemeteries which 
have been purchjised and formed ; of the water works which have 
been and are l)«ing ])rovidcd, a very large proportion would not yet 
have been undertaken but for the facilities, I may say, the invitation 
which this Act afforded. The ninety local authorities with whom 
I have had the honour to hold official relations have justified and 
increased my respect for local government, and the expenditure of a 
million and a quarter upon these work?? has been accomplished with 
general satisfaction. Economically the advantage has been very 
apparent in the many rural parishes, where, by the execution of 
permanent works of paving upon the highways, I am informed a 
saving equal to 50 per cent has been made in the highway rate, 
including the annual sum due on account of the repayment of the 
loan. In the case of the most extensive private works, executed by 
the guai'dians of the Glossop Union upon the estate of Lord Edward 
Howard M.P., whose thoughtful kiiidne* to the j^or iu his neigh- 
bourhood I cannot eulogise too highly, at a cost of nearly £20,000, 
including land drainage, water supply, and roadmaking, upon which 
more than 400 men were employed, the ojipenditure of every pound 
was thus proportioned, — labour Ids. ll|d., materials 3s. 2id., team 
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work Is. lljtl., and materials lOjd. I could, if time permitted, 
give many such satisfactory instances respecting a work which I \t*n- 
ture to think has given general satisfaction. The Sanitaiy Act of hist 
session has already rendered permanent many of the temporaiy 
powers conferred by the Public Works Act, but I have no hesitation 
in repeating my humble opinion that the whole of its provisions so 
far as they relate to the execution of necessaiy sanitary wqrks, with 
an increased credit with the Exchequer, might bo generally enacted 
with advantage to the economy of public works. 


Measures taken in France by Manufacturers at Mulhouse 
and at Guise, for the benefit of their tvorhiny yeoyle^ 

By Henry Bobeuts, F.S.A. 

Ix more th%n one of my reports on the movement for improving the 
dwellings of the labouring classes, given in the past Transactions'^ 
of our Association, 1 have alluded to the extensive and successful 
efforts made for that object at Mulhouse. With the hope that in the 
city after which that town has been named, “ the Manchester of 
France,” the example there set may stimulate some of its great em- 
ployers of labours to adopt similar measures for th(' benefit of their 
working people, a brief outline of them is now offered in conjunction 
with some notes on an equally interesting effort more recently made 
at Guise, in the department of Aisne. The last volume of our 
Transactions, page 459, gives, in a paper by Mr, Godwinf, an 
interesting synopsis of the more detailed account of this undertaking 
by Mr. Tito Pagliardini, published in the Social Science Revietv for 
October 1865. It is also described at length in a French pamphlet 
by M. A. Oyon.J 

The visits which I have paid to both these establishments, and my 
intercourse with their founders, enable me to form some estimate of 
their value, as w.ell as to compare them together, and in some ^legree 
to judge how far they are the reflections of efforts commenced in our 
own metropolis twenty-two ycHrs since, and now progressing gradually 
although slowly, compared with the necessity, iji all directions. 

The Cite Ouvriere at Mulhouse, is an offs])riiig of the active 
benevolence of some of its large manufacturers, particularly that of 
M. Jean Dollfus, who has in his employ about 4,000 work-people. 


* Traniactiom 1858, p. 583 ; 1860, p. 766 ; 1862, p. 750. 


t In the view accompanying ihe plan which so well illustrates Mr. Godwin’s 
descriptions of the building, an artist’s liberty has been taken by introducing an 
ornamental inclosure walk, &c. 


t Entitled “ Le Familiatere de GuiaeT etude par A. Oyon, Paris, Librairie des 
Sciences Sociales, Kue de Saints, P^re 13. 
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The idea of constructing it originated in the receipt of a translation 
of niy first work on the dwellings of the labouring classes, made 
and distributed throughout France by order of the Emperor when 
President of the Republic. This cite^ which was commenced in 1853, 
is on a scale more extensive and complete than that of any similar 
establishment in the empire. It reflects much credit on the founderg, 
and on theii architect M. Emile Muller. Situated in the outskirts 
of a manufacturing town of about 50,000 inhabitants, a spacious 
road, planted on either side, runs between the main groups of cot- 
tages, and parallel roads run behind them. The houses are chiefly 
arranged in detached blocks of four dwellings, each placed in the 
centre of a square plot of garden ground, which is divided equally 
between the tenants ; two of these dwellings face the main central 
road, and two the minor or back road — an economical arrangement 
iu regard to cost of construction, and one. which admits of good 
internal ventilation, although not altogether as perfect- as when 
houses are built in pairs. The dwellings, which are not precisely 
uniform in their internal disposition, have mostly a wide entrance, 
fitted up with a cooking-stove and sink ; beyond is a staircjise leading 
to three bedrooms and a closet ; the remainder of the ground floor 
is devoted to the living-ioom with a large recess behind the staircase, 
of sufficient dimensions to contain a full-sized bed ; this compartment 
has a side window, and in some cases, being partitioned off from the 
living-room, it forms a small separate room. There are besides these 
blocks of four tenements, several rows of double houses, built back 
to back, each having a narrow' strij) of garden ground. Their ar- 
rangement cannot bo coraineudcd as consistent with good venti- 
lation, and the general appearance of the tenants indicated to me a 
decidedly inferior class of occupautsi 

Baths, a wash-house, and a bakehouse, as well as a public kitchen 
and restaurant, conducted by a Societe Alimentaire^'* were opened 
when I visited the citt'; sinc(3 then tliere have been added a reading- 
room, a school, a lodging-house for iinmarried men, and one for men 
on the tramp. In order to facilitate the purchase by the tenants 
of articles of the greatest necessity, gpod in quality,^ and moderate 
iu price, there has been established a depot of clothes, one of boots 
and shoes, another of household articles and furniture ; whilst by the 
sale of coals, an economy of about sixty francs per annum to each 
family, as compared with the cost of wood for firing, has been 
placed within their power. 

The laud purchased for the Cite Onvriere was deemed sufficient 
for building 800 houses, of which, within nine years from its com- 
mencement 618 had been built at a cost of from 2,000 to 3,600 francs, 
or £80 to £144 each. Every tenant has the option of purchasing the 


* For an account of the Restaurant Economique, opened in 1856, 1 would refer 
to my paper entitled “ Notes *on various Continental Establishments for the 
Economical Supply of the Working Population wit|j Wholesome Dressed Food'* 
given in the Trunsactioim of our Meeting in Ediabui*gU 1863, p. 675. 
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house in which he dwells by the gradual payment of its cost pi ice. 
At the end of 1862 not fewer than 538 had been tiius purcliascd, to 
the very marked benetit of the occupiers and their liunilies, aiul with 
the further good result of supplying tlie funds necessary for con- 
tinuing the buildings without any increase in the original capital of 

350.000 francs provided by the founders of (lie cite. As now houses 
are built, three-fourths of their value is borrowed on mortgage for a 
term of twenty years. The amount of the outlay on the houses 
actually returned by tlieir sale to the tenants, had risen in 1862 to 
more than 650,000 francs, or £26,000. Well di<l M. Dollfus ask 
“ How, without the sale of our houses would the amount saved in so 
few years by the poor workmen, fathers of families, have been 
employed ? The public house would certainly have received a larger 
portion than the savings bank.” 

The population ot“ tliis novvly-crcatod locality was in 1863 about 

5.000 souls, and it was expecfecl that tlii‘ socfiety would be able to 
continue building and selling from SO to 100 houses annually, and 
thereby greatly increase the well-being of 500 to 600 j^ersons each 
year. 

The outlay on the roads, fencing and planting, as W'cll as on the 
baths and washhouses, school and other appendages of public utility, 
was defrayed out of a governimuit subvc'iition of 30t),000 francs, or 
£12,(X)0 ; being a part of the 10, (JOG, 000 francs appropriated to 
such purposes by^the Empe?*or, with a view to stimulate the work 
in France. 

M. Dollfus, when attending the Congivs International do Bienfais- 
ance, held in London in 1862, alluded a subject which was deemed 
so important and worthy the consideiation of all employers of female 
labour, that a translation of his words will not, I trust, be deemed 
’ out of place on this occasion. “ I have thought that it would be the 
means of saving the lives of many children, *if the manufacturer would 
consent to continue the payment of the mother’s wages for six weeks 
or two mouths after the birth of a child, without requiring any 
'work, thereby allowing the mothei to give all her care to nursing it 
during the peiiodwheu it has the greatest need. The sacrifice would 
not be considerable, especially in comparison with the advantage to 
bo gained, we are going to try it at Mulhouse.” M. Dollfus calcu- 
lated that in his own case it might involve an outlay of £300 per 
annum, and be the means of Saving from thirty to forty lives. The 
number of births amongst his workpeople being on an average about 
100 annually. 

The undertaking at Mulhouse, which has been briefly described, 
differs in many respects from that at Guise, to which I would now 
direct attention, and in doing so my object is not to attempt afresh 
what has been already ddhe so well by two other members of our 
Association, but only to point out some of its leading features, and to 
present, as a supplement to their accounts, «, few notes which are the 
result of personal observutions made towards the end of June last, 
when, unaware of the suggestion in Mr. Godwin’s papOi’, “ that a 
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deputation of meiiibers of the Association sliould make a journey to 
Gui.^o and roporf fully the result of their investigations and in- 
quiries/’ I weld there, simply to see for myself an undertaking by 
a single individual who, unaided by government, has won for himself 
a title to the gratitude not only of the working people in his own 
employ, together with that of their families, but also of those who it 
is reasonable to hope will be benefitted through the wide-spread 
results of its imitation by other employers. 

The Familistere, or workmen’s home, at Guise, is well situated, 
apparently, at the termination of op^ of the main and wide streets of 
the town, with the open country beyond, and in close proximity to 
the pleasure grounds, and the garden of its founder, M. Godin 
Lemaire, who employs about 800 workmen in his neighbouring 
iron foundry and workshops. The general disposition of the build- 
ing, its height, and the ornamental character of the brick facing, 
give it a very imposing effect. When, to the two blocks of dwellings 
now completed the intended third block is added, they will form 
the three sides of a hollow square. Each block has an internal 
quadrangle covered over with a glazed roof,* and in this respect 1 
believe that the building does not resemble any other existing pile 
of workmen’s dwellings. Surrounding these quadrangles are open 
galleries, which, by means of a staircase carried up in each angle, 
affords access to the tenements on all the upper floors. This is an 
old system, common in Italy, and which T lirst introduced in the 
building of workmen’s dwellings in England, when in 1848, as 
kouorary architect to tlu^ Sociciy for Ini])roving tlie Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, designing tin moilel houses for families in 
Streatham Street, Bloomsbury. It lias been subsequently adopted 
in numerous instances in our own metropolis, I as well as in Edinburgh 


* I had not the opportunity of ascertaining conclusively, by personal observa- 
tion, how far the various ingenious contrivances for securing ample ventilation 
of the (|iuidraugle eflect that imjmrtaiit ol»ject, but I did not perceive anything 
of the closeness which might have been expected in a June afternoon, and which 
I have felt in the quadrangle of the Louvre Hotel, Paris, where there is a 
similar covering. 

t The new pile of dwellings in Gatliff Street, Chelsea Bridge Road, Pimlico, 
for 149 families, built by tlie Marquis of Westminster, is an example worthy of 
notice. The galleries are there carried round the three sides of a hollow square, 
which forms a quadrangle in the rear of the bnildiug, similar to that at Streatbam 
Street, and affording the opportunity, so much appreciated in the arrangement 
of the FamilisU're, of providing a playground for the children, under parental 
observation. The manifest bencliciai results of such a provision I remember to 
have been particularly remarked by an eminent physician, when accompanying 
)iie over the Streatbam Street hoiisos, shortly after they were opened. With the 
modified form of external gallery, which I adopted in the construction of the Idte 
Prince Consort’s Exhibition Model Hou.ses, 1851, ^he same advantage may be 
obtained, where sufficient ground is ptovided. I could wish that this had been 
the ease in regard to the piles of improved dwellings built after this model by 
the Corporation of London, and by Alderman Waterlow’s Industrial Dwellings 
Company. The great value of land in London ren^rs such a provision costly, 
and this, as well as the amount of rent charged, has been too often overlooked in 
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and elsewhere. In the Familistere there is abundant space in every 
part. The general size of the rooms is fully equal to that in the 
most commodious of our model houses, in which respect it has 
decidedly the advantage of several recently built in the metropolis. 
The sanitary appliances have been well considered, and are unusually 
good for the continent. 

The first block of buildings was commenced in 1859, and opened 
in 18G0. It contains 105 family tenements and thirty single rooms. 
The second was begun in 1862, and finished in 1864. It provides for 
135 families, and has space fop#single rooms in the mansard roof. 
On the ground floor there is one magazine for the supply of groceries, 
linen drapery, and haberdashery, which is made up on the spot. 
Another supplies meat as well as kindred articles of food, and con- 
nected with it there is a cooking kitchen. A third is for the storing 
and sale of articles of beverage. Fuel and vegetables are sold daily 
at fixed hours. 

The educational arrangements at the Familistere are amongst its 
most noteworthy features. With a population numbering at present 
about 800, men women and children included, one department is 
provided with cradles for thirty babes, and in the new school build- 
ing there will be sixty. In the department for infants of two and a 
half to six years of age there are 100 children. In that for juveniles 
of six to eight there are thirty, and in the upper school there arc 
seventy, the total number of children under instruction being 320 ; 
and this is given without payment; indeed, the attendance of the 
children in the Familistere is obligatory, and enforced by a fine 9li 
their parents if they are absent without a sufiicient cause. The 
instruction is entirely secular, all religious teaching being left to the 
free choice of the parents. The opening of the schools daily with 
prayer is a recognition of dependence and of obligation to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift, which most Protestants would desire 
to have further inculcated by the perusal of the sacred Scriptures. 
Much care is bestowed in imparting the kind of knowledge likely to 
be specially useful to working people. Tlie specimens of writing, 
which I examined at random, fully justify the praise which has been 
given to the efficiency of that department. The principle of encour- 
agement, with a free bestowment of rewards, appears to have 
superseded the necessity for any punishment beyond that of the 
deprivation of pleasures granted to all who have merited them by 
good conduct. 

The nmts charged are so low that the net return on the outlay 
which they yield, after all expenses are paid, does not exceed 3} per 
cent., but tlic profits ou the articles .sold to the tenants, which is 

comparing the net returns f^om different of improved dwellings. The flat 
roof, available as an airing ground, advocated in the paper read In Edinburgh 
^ Mr. Lewis Andrid, TranaaetionSf 1868, p. 668, will be found both at toe 
Streatham Street and at ^he Exhibition Model Houses, although- in neither 
instance so applied, being simply a part of the fire-proof constrnotiou adopted 
in those buildings. 
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entirely at their option, and only for ready money, increase the total 
net return to 6 per cent. The founder of the Familistfere contem- 
plates giving each tenant the opportunity of becoming a shareholder, 
whei’il^ his savings may be invested in the dwelling which he 
occupies, and he also haa the intention of establishing a co-operative 
society, or association of the tenants for the sale of their ordinary 
articles of consumption. Conferences are held weekly with a view 
to enlighten the population on this subject, and a committee, com- 
posed of twelve members, chosen by the male population, is charged 
with the consideration and discussion of ^his question ; whilst a 
committee of women, chosen amongst themselves, is occupied with 
those interests of the population which especially concern their own 
sex. 

In Great Britain, as well as on the continent, the question has 
been often raised, and very conflicting opinions expressed, with 
regard to the comparative advanfages of the two different systems, 
one of which has been adopted at Mulhouso and the other at Guise. 
The exclusive advocates of each system will probably find in both 
these examples something to strengthen their own opinions. I have 
long since arrived at the conclusion that local circumstances, the 
space of ground obtainable, and in some degree the habits of the 
people, should bo well considered in order to ascertain which system 
is the best adapted to any given case. 


Decimal Notation, By the Rev. John Ayke, M.A. 

It is needless to occupy time in exhibiting the inconveniences that 
attend the ordinary mode of reckoning money in this countiy. They 
arc felt by all classes. The operations of adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, dividing pounds, sliillings, pence, and farthings are the dread 
of almost every child at scliool, and arc in fact so coniplex that very 
many persons, having never thoroughly mastered them, are through 
their lives incapable of keeping their own accounts. 

The reason is that no two denominations are the same multiple of 
the one respectively below them, and that in no one case is the mul- 
tiple 10. A pound contains 20 shillings, a shilling 12 pence, a penny 
4 farthings. Were there 10 farthings in a penny, 10 pence in a 
shilling, 10 shillings in a pound, any money calculations would be as 
simple and easy as operations with ordinary numbers. 

The propriety of relieving ourselves from the inconvenience felt 
has been of late years repeatedly discussed.* The subject has even 
attracted the attention of the Legislature ; and recommendations have 
been made by a Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
decimal coinage, dated August 1, 1853. Buttthe difficulty is to decide 
how best to make a change. A great derangement appears almost 
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inevitable. Departure from the reckoning, used for so long, of 
pounds, shillings, and pence would be sure to puzzle the people ; and, 
if, in addition, the relative value of coins were altered, prices must be 
thrown into confusion. Opinions have varied whether the pound or 
the penny should bo taken as the basis of a new arraUgementlp Sup- 
pose that the value of the pound were to remain unaltered, with the 
florin for its tenth part, the cent the tenth of the florin, and the mil 
the tenth of the cent, all the facility required for calculation would be 
gained ; but the penny postage, the penny tolls, all money transac- 
tions, in short, that arc now fixed by the penny must be modified, 
with some unfairness either to the payer or to the receiver, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of exhibiting the exact value of the pre- 
sent penny by any of the proposed new coins. This may be illustrated 
from Mr. Willich’s useful book, “ Popular Tables.” There, table 
XXXV. p. 80. (fifth edit.), we find that the penny would be thus repre- 
sented — '004 1(?6, ue. 4 mils -rVo^o* take a very low 

estimate, 500 millions of penny postage stamps be used in a year, 
either, by substituting 4 mils for the penny, £8t3,333 of post-office 
revenue would be sacrificed, or, by charging 5 mils, £416,666 would 
be exacted from the public for the conveyance of letters. A like 
difficulty would occur in regard to penny receipt stamps. And though 
some remedy might be found in these cases by allowing the purchase 
of stamps only in quantities — a dozen would cost 5 cents — yet the 
relief would be partial, and would be inapplicable to very many 
monetary transactions. A similar disarrangement of prices would 
result if the present value of the penny or the farthing were rctainec^ 
and consequently that of the pound were changed. 

It seems worth while to inquire, then, whether, in order to simplify 
our system of accounts, the coinage or the value of each denomina- 
tion must necessarily be altered. We do not want greater facilities 
of paying or receiving ; we want an easier mode of reckoning what 
we do receive or pay. It is our notation rather than our coinage that 
is in fault. And, if we can simplify this by some method which does 
not interfere with any existing value or price, but only presents a new 
mode of expressing that value, though we may still have to meet the 
inconvenience for a time of altered computation, we shall not incur, 
as in the system above noticed, the lormidablc additional objection of 
throwing prices into confusion. 

Let us look at the practice of other nations. Travellers in France arc 
well aware of the singularly easy way in which accounts are kept in that 
country. The French reckon by the franc and the decimal parts thereof. 
They have napoleons, containing twenty francs, as one pound con- 
tains twenty shillings; and they have sous, each the twentieth part of a 
franc, near akin to our halfpenny, which is the twenty-fourth part of 
a shilling. But they rec^.on neither by napoleons nor by sous. They 
take for their accounts the one denomination — francs. And the franc 
is supposed to be divided into 100 centimes — five of which make a 
sou, I say supposed, fo^, if there be such a coin as a centime, it is 
manifest that from its diminutive value it can be of little practical 
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use. Similarly, in the United States of America, accounts arc kept in 
dollars and cents, the dollar containing 100 cents. 

Now lot us see whether we cannot adopt some such system for our 
own purposes. Instead of working out our cash accounts in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, let us consent to reckon in one denomination and 
decimal parts of that.* Let us take a value nearly equivalent to 
the French franc, to contain tcnpcnce, which might be called a “ten- 
penny,” a “ ten,” or “ tenfold,” or some other good significant English 
name. Then — 

A sovereign, or pound, would contain 24 of these, 


and be marked 24 

A half-sovereign . . .* . . . .12 

A crown ........ 6 

A half-crown ....... 3 

A florin . . 2’4 

A shilling ........ 1*2 

A sixpence ........ *6 

A penny -1 

A halfpenny ........ *05 

A farthing . *025 


Let any one try, and he will see that he can keep his accounts most 
comfortably in this way. The respective values of the coins now in 
use may be written down with as much facility as under the present 
system. It is not more inconvenient to write a guinea 2.)*2^ than it is 
,to write it £1 l.y. ; it is positively easier (o write a half-crown 3. than 
2^. 6^/. Alteration in the coinage thereroro is not necessary. And no 
prices would be interfered witii. Bread might still be called eight- 
])cnce three farthings ii Ic - f ; only, instead of the awkw'ard fraction, 
Slid., the price would be ritten 'JSTo; bultei’ might still be quoted at 
fifteenpence a pound, on’y this w'ould be written I’o, instead of Is. 3d. 
We need nt) more disuse the term penny, than the French do that of 
sou ; and fifty poiuids would bo as couinionly spoken of here as fifty 
napoleons with them: only fifty pounds would be written 1200. 
People would still sub.scribe a guinea a year to a charity: only in the 
books it would be inscribed, as before said, 25*2 ; and the donor of ten 
guineas would have 252 opposite bis name, the donor of a hundred 
2520. Doubtless, eventually it would be said as often that a man 
had a salaiy of 12,000 teni'olds or ten pennies a year, as that he had 
500 pounds — time would satisfactorily arrange all this. But no 
penny postages or penny tolls would be interfered with, neither would 
our English ears be offended, or our English beads puzzled, with 
outlandish cents and mils. 

The superiority of tlio scliewie proposed over the pound, florin, 
cent, and mil scale, may bo further illustrattd in a practice sum taken 
from Willieli's “ Tables,” already referred to* Tlio question is, what 
is the amount, in a decimal currency of 957 lbs. of sugar at 
per lb. I Now, the 5^d. canThot be acciY*ately represented, and 
the result os given in the table assumes the awkward appearance of 

3 A 
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£20.931 3750, 20 pounds, 9 florins, Scents, 4 mils Vo o- 

operation on the plan advocated here wouhl b(' simply 057 x .525 r_i 
5i)2''i'2i), i.e. 502 ten pennies, fourpenee, oik' fiirtliinp; ; and tlu' vninc 
ill pounds, if required, of 502 tenpennies would be found by dividing 
502 by 24. 

It is a mistake to imagine that for keeping decimal accounts decimal 
coins are necessary. Perliaps after a while, in ordiT to make otir coins 
the representatives of what may be called round sums, and the bt tter 
to accustom the public to the ebaUge, a tenpeuny and a two tenpenny 
piece might be substituted, the shilling and the florin being with- 
drawn ; but this would he done by degrees, Jtnd only if ctilled for by 
general convenience ; while, as akeady explained, a change of coins 
is by no means required for a change of notation. And a tenpenny 
piece would not be altogether a novelty, such pieces being heretofore 
commonly used in Ireland. 

It has been admitted that no such alteration can be made without 
a certain derangement : the operations necessary at first of transform- 
ing pounds into tenpennies and conversely tenpennies into pounds, 
may be tiresome. But it must be recollected that our present mode of 
reckoning cannot be got rid of In any w*a// without temporary incon- 
venience, and that here it is only the notation that is altered*, while, 
on the pound, florin, cent, an 1 mil scheme, the values of things alter 
also. If the desirable result can be obtained by the slighter change, 
surely there is wdsdoin in preferring this. 

As the notation proposed may be used \vith our present coinage, 
there is nothing to hinder its adoption l>y private individuals ; and 
perhaps the practice of some eminent merchant might induce others 
to follow his example. But the step, to be speedily successful, must he 
taken by the government of the country ; and it would be well if 
those who are persuaded of its feasibility and advantage would press 
the matter on the attention of persons in power. There is an addi- 
tmnal reason wdiy they might look iqiou it with favour. The pro- 
priety of assimilating the standards of the weights, measures, &c., of 
different countries has been acknowledged. If the proposed plan of 
monetary calcvdation were introduced into Great Britain, it would be 
so nearly identical with that of France that a perfect agreement 
between the two nations might in cour.se of time be*reasonably hoped 
for ; and, if Great Britain and France were at one in their mode of 
reckoning money, perhaps the same system might afterwards obtain 
throughout Europe. 

Be this, however, as it may, and be it that the varying circum- 
stances of different nations might preclude such an agreement, yet 
the domestic advantages of a simpler reckoning are sufficiently 
apparent, and possibly that here suggested, expounded it is hoped iu 
this short paper with sufficient clearne.ss, might accomplish the 
desired object with less perplexity and greater accommodation to the 
public than could be attained by any other projected alteration. It 
is respectfully submitted to the judgment of those best competent to 
decide. 
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I Malcolm Ross. 
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Eoral i^cmtavirs. • 

H. Fleming. | J. Watts, Ph.D. 


In tWs Department are considered the various questions relating to Economics, 
Social, Political, and Commercial. The Department also collects information 
relating to production, manufacture, and trade. 


SUMMARY OF PKOCEEDINGS. 


The following special questions were discussed in the Depart- 
ment : — 


Section A. 


1. Upon what conditions, and by what authorities, ought Licenses 

for the Stile of Alcoholic Li<|uors to be granted I 

2. What iMeasures, hgi^huivo and otlier, siiould be adopted in 

order to supply bolter Dwellings to the Labouring Classes ? 

3. What ineaii.s ought to be adopted for improving the Management 

of Workhouses? 

Section B. 


1. Does the Bank Cliarter Act need inodilicalion 

2. Is it expedient to adopt means for reducing the National Debt, 

and if so, wliat means ? 

3. What Improvements might be introduced into our existing system 

of Taxation? 


In addition to the papers printed it; the foregoing pages the 
following were read in the Department. 

“ On the Licensing system.” By J. J, Stitt. 

Ditto ” By Rev. J. Jones. 

** The School, the Library, and the Liquor Traffic.” By 
Rev. Di’. Gale. • 

The tJtilizatiou of Railway Arches as Dwellings,” By Barrow 
Emanuel. 

“ How are better dwellings for the Labouring and Poorer Classes to 
bo provided ? ” By Phomas Woriliington. 


3 A 2 
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“ On the extent to which Building* Societies may aid in the Im- 
provement of the Dwellings of the Poor.'’ By T. Y. 
Strnchan. 

** The Treatment of aged and infirm Paupers.” By C. P. 
Measor. 

On Taxation.” By G. H. Smith, 

“ Ditto.” By John Noble. 

Indirect TaxaHon.” By Dapiel Sheriff. 

“ The Currency of Great Britain, with suggestions for its amelio* 
ration.” By Alfred V. Newton. 

The Commercial Crisis of 1866 ; its Cause, and Questions 
affecting the probability of similar recurrences.” By James 
Innes. 

** The late Monetary Panic.” By John Mills. 

The Bank Cliarter Act.” By Rigby Wason. 

“ Ditto.” By George Anderson. 

« Ditto.” By M. Nunn. 

“Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, in their Relation to the 
Upper Classes and to National Progress.” By Rev. H. Solly. 

“Recreative Amusement an agency in Social Reform.” By James 
Airlie. 

“Memoranda on the Development of Wholesale and Retail Trade 
in the Metropolis, and on the Causes of* the Karly Closing 
Movement.” By Henry Walker. 

“Jamaica, its Re.soiirces and how to develop tliem,” By Charles 
Plummer. 

“ On Benefit Building Societies.’' By T. Y. Strachau. 

“ On Sick and Burial Clubs.” By Hugh Caraker. 

“ Juvenile Emigration.” By C. H. Braeebridge. 

“ The Credit System.” By George llur.^^t. 

“ Famines in India ; their Causes and Remedies.” By Major- 
General Sir Arthur Cotton. 

“ On the Progress of Lancashire.” By Henry Ashworth. 

“The Principle of Exchange in Relation to Lock-Outs.” By 
T. J. Dunning. 

“ On the recent Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on Master and Servant.” By Andrew Edgar, LL.D. 

“ On the Condition of Seamen.” By Captain Henry Toynbee. 

“On the Extension of the Suffrage to Women.” By Barbara 
Bodichon. 

“ The Callings suitable to Women of the Middle Class.” By 
L. L. Menzlos. 

“ Servants’ Clubs.” By M. A. Baines. 

“ On die Occupation of small Allotments of Land by Agricultural 
Labourers.” By George Hurst. 

“ Barrack Allotments.” By Frederick Wilson. 
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THK TJCENSING SYSTEM. 

Upoi} vdiat Conditions, and by what Authority, ought Licences for 
the Sale of Alcoholic Liquors to he granted? 

In addition to the papers of Mr. Pope and Mr. Johnston, printed at 
pp. 609-616, papers on this question were read by Mr. J. J. of 
Liverpool ; the Rev. J. Jones, of Kirkdale ; and^ie Rev. Dr. Gale. 

Mr. J, J. Stitt gave a history of the licensing system and an ex- 
planation of the open practice adopted by the Liverpool ma^strates. 
That system had been put into operation because the Act of Parlia- 
ment only demanded the fitness of the applicant and the premises,^’ 
and the term “ wants of the neighbourhood*’ was so elastic that it had 
led to a gross abuse of the discrctio*n of the magistrates, and to the 
giving of licences in many places as a j)olitical favour. The result of 
the system in Liverpool had been to lc?ad the magistrates to give their 
decision publicly, and their votes now look place in open court. TIio 
standard of respectability among the applicants had also been in- 
creased; character being made the grand security, the class of men 
who now applie<\ fir licNmces was altogether superior to those who 
applied before. I'lic subsequent conduct of the successful applicants 
justified the granting of the magistrates’ certificate, and comparatively 
rarely had those pin'sons hud to answer for any otfences. Much of the 
outcry against tin* sysltuu had ari:^en from the supposition that a re- 
striction of spirit shops meant a rcsiriction of drinking habits. This 
was a great mistake, to establish which he need go no further than 
Manchester, where in sixtemi years ihe number of licensed houses Jiad 
only increased two, and the number of bi'crhouses had increased 658. 
Taking into account the population of the respective towns, there 
were more puhlic-houbcs in Manchester than in Liverpool. The 
policy in Liverpool had greatly diminished beerhouses, which wero 
far more disorderly and productive of vice thmi piildic-honses ; and 
it was also a singular circumstance tliat the number of persons appre- 
hended for drunkenness in that town during the last Iwch'e months 
was 1,600 fewer than during the previous year. The open system 
had brought with it a more rigid applicaiion of penalties, and the en- 
forcement of a clause of th<» Act \vhi(rh Jiad not before been put into 
operation, under which penalties were inllicted up to £50, and houses 
closed for as long as two years. He thought the promoters of the 
Uiiited Jtingclom Alliance were in advance of their age, and he feared 
their views were at present impracticable. He, however, thought that 
credit was due to them for educating the public mind. A Bill was 
being prepared by the Liverpool Town Council; and he thought (hat 
any measure on this subject ought to embrace the following points : — 
All persons complying with the conditions of the law ought to be en- 
titled to a licence ; the grounds of objection to a licence should be 
clcnrly limited and defined ; all licences .‘^bonld be granted by magis- 
trates ; beerhouses should be abolLhed ; there should be an increased 
charge for licences; a curtailment of the hours of sale, say at eleven 
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o’clock at night, and to open not before eight o’clock in the morning, 
and open only for an hour on Sundny; and there should be a 
scale of increasing penalties. The true remedy Tyas to be found in 
the formation of sound public sentiment, which could only be estab-* 
lished by education and religion. 

The Rev. J, Jones explained that the measure of the United 
Kingdom Alliance did not at present carry with it the sympathy of 
the bulk of the middle and higher classes ; that if a more modemte 
scheme could be passed into law at an earlier date, it would be politic 
and important to accept it ; that the difficulty of the United King- 
dom Alliance arose from the fact that that body wished to legislate 
with regard to alcohol as a poison and chemical agent, whereas it is 
viewed by the nation as a bcverag(? ; any scheme therefore wliiclr 
sought to deal with it as a beverage w'as more likely to succeed. 
The appropriate remedy woiiltl sn«fgest by looking at the struc- 
ture of the licensing >y.sl(Mn, wliich was a social one. Theicin w'as 
its siK*ct‘ss to tli(‘ traHielvOr, and iis danger to the customer. Tlie 
allurement of company in the house w’as therefore its potency for 
evil; hence they must d<'stroy the social structure of the traffic. The 
wnints of the community would he. met by licensing hotels for bona 
fide travellers only; by licensing dining rooms and restaurants to 
consume on the prclni^cs hetwt on thii hours of twelve at noon and 
six in the afternoon; shops miglii be licensed by the Excise for tho 
sale of alcohol, hut not to l»e consumed on the premises; such a 
measure to be adopted in any distiict when two to one of the house- 
holders agreed to ask for it. He believed tliat by such legislation two- 
thirds of tlie national <lruid<enncss would be removed, and that the 
Permissive Bill mieht finally come in to effect a perfect cure. 

The Rev. Dr. Gale, in a pa[>cr entitled The School, the Library, 
and the Liquor Traffic,” described the wide meauing of the term 
education, when understood in its proper sense, as embracing the 
bodily, intellectual, and spiritual training of a man for his duties in 
this life, and his dcstiiffcs in eternity. For this end schools were 
established, in which children might be taught and trained ; libra- 
ries w’ero established that the adult might keep up and extend their 
knowledge; and churches were built that the souls of the people 
might be attended to. But unhappily the enormous amount spent in 
alcoholic drinks, wdiich he calculated to amount to one-fourth of the 
total earnings of the working classes, counterbalanced these efforts 
for good. The influences of the school, the library, and tho church 
were impeded and often neutralized by the 'liquor traffic ; and the 
simplest and most efficient remedy yet propounded, involving no 
violent and convulsive change, fiscal or commercial, was to be found 
in the Permissive Bill of t)ie I7niied Kingdom Alliance, which had 
received the strong support of the working classes in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. H. Raper said, for tlie first time in the history of the Association, the 
(’oancil had made tlie licensing question one of the special subjects fov dis- 
cusisiou at it.s annual iiieetin4. He thought the fact an encouraging sign of 
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pro^jress in regard to customs and laws which affected the discussions in eveiy 
section of the Association. Mr. Stitt, whilst suggesting many improvements in 
the way of regulation of the sale of alcoholic liquors, had ventured upon the 
hazardous experiment of attempting to prove that increased facUitiea for the sale 
of these liquors were attended by a decrease of drunkenness and conseqttent 
crime. This was contrary to all experience; and in regard to Scotland, it huid 
been shown in Mr. Johnston’s paper that a diminution of facilities was the 
cursor of a large reduction in the consumption of intoxicating liquors. 

Scotch facts were from a population of three millions, whilst Mr. Stitt’s data 
proceeded from less than half a million. He (Mr. Stitt) ba^lcompared the recent 
policy of open trade with that pursued by the Manchester magisffates, and 
adduced the large number of beershops in Manchester as compared with Liverpool 
as a proof that it was unfavourable to the sobriety -of the population; but ho 
seemed to forget that these beershops existed in Manchester without the consent 
or penplssion — in ftict, in spite of tlie justices or of the inhabitants. Their 
number could easily be reduced by adopting the Liverpool plan of making them 
into publiohouses; but what would be the result ? They would have two hours 
per day longer sale, and stronger litjuors to sell. Th\» would >>e VoWow^d by 
increased intemperance, on account of the augmented facilities. This was a 
necessary eouBequence, and it pointed to the reason of the dilfeience of the 
number of apprehensions for driinkenneKs in Liverpool and Manchester. Though 
it was true, as had been stated by Mr. Stiii, that, according to |)opiilalioD, there 
were as many public-houses and beershops in Manchester as in Liverpool, there 
were many thousand fewer persona apjuehended for drunkenness every year. It 
was evident that whatever good had attended the rec^mt action of the Liverpool 
tnagis* rates, it must have proieedc’d from increase l slritigcncy in other respects, 
and not from the opening of the trade ; and any l>enenis to be expected from the 
proposals which they now made would just he in pioportion to tlie extent they 
limited the trade. *Mr. Jone.a mistook the ba.sis of the Alliance when he des- 
cril)ed it as a chemical one, on the ground ihal alcoholics w’crc poisons and not 
beverages. The Alliance advocated the Permissive Prohil>itory Bill oit no such 
platform, neither did they in their proi)0!-al take the pliysiological argument. 
The pr( amble of the Bill was drawn .*!olelv on social premises. It ran thus : — 

“ Whereas the common sale of intoxicating liquors is a fruitful source of crime, 
immorality, pauperism, disease, insanity, and premature death, whereby not only 
the individuals who givfe way to drinking habits are plunged into misery but 
grievous wrong is done to the |>ersons and property of Her Majesty’s subjects at 
large, and the public rates and taxe.s are greatly augmented ; and whereas it is 
right and expedient to confer upon the ra'.ei)ayers of cities, boroughs, polishes, 
and townships thopowxn* to prohibit such common sale as aforesaid. — Be it there- 
fore enacted, Ac.” 

It was evident that these allogalioiis weic incontrovertible; the only question 
was whether it w^as right, and expedient lo gi>'e the power noces.sary to remove 
the evils. Mr. Bazley, as a large employer, had built a small towm or village. Ho 
had erected schools and a noble lecture-hall; but he had taken special care not to 
erect a public#'house. Why ? Becau.se he believed that the farther it 'was off the 
l)etter for his workixiople. Consistently with this wise conduct, he had supported 
the Bill which was to empower the inhabitants of any township to do, if they 
thought proper, what ho had done as a proprietor. As all experience had proved 
tlie impossibUity of satisfactorily regulating the liquor traffic, be supported the 
proposal — that in any amendments of the licences one condition should be in- 
cluded, enabling the people to prevent any licenses whatever from being granted 
when a great majority desired to be relieved of them and their consequence. 

Mr. James Smith (Liverpoofj, who stated that lie was the holder of a licence, 
said that no amount of benevolent intention^ could remedy the evils that existed, 
unless they were in harmony with man's constitution and with the order of his 
development. He contended that the liquor traffic was perfectly legitimate. 
Was it not an industrial and commercial development of a natural want? 
Whatever ministered to man s pleasui'c was a boon not only to man individually 
but to society at large. The trade arose os naturally as that of the baker and 
shoemaker ; no one could deny the right of any man to brew his own malt, and 
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if it was not wrong for the individual to do so for his gratification, it was not 
wrong for him to do so for the gi*atification of his fellow-creatures. It was said 
thai it was immoral to get drunk : it was no less immoral to take one mouthful 
of meat more than the hotly absolutely required, or to put more clothes upon the 
back than decency or the warmth of the body demanded. A sheepskin would 
cover a person as well as silks or satins, and the liquor traffic was but a develop- 
ment after the same fashion and under th(5 same laws as the development of the 
trade in silk or any article of costly apparel. For every man who abused the 
opportunity of taking drink, thousands leceived jdeasure from it; yet all were to 
be debarred l>ecause of the faidts of the few. To prevent one man injuring him- 
self the extreme advocates of temperance would dwarf all men, they would pre- 
vent man’s healthy and natural development, and the right of every man to use 
his capital as he thought best. The only true remedy for the evils of the system 
was an internal one ; l)y means of education, by example— (and in that respeci 
he must give teetotalers every credit) — and by teaching people that tb^ must 
not abuse their opportunitie-s. But it was said that in the case of alcoholioHiquors 
the appetite for them increa'ed, and it was not so in other things. That was not 
the fact; the appetite »lid increase for otlier things. The appetite grew for tea 
and coffee. TIutc ought to lie no more b'gislation lor the sale of alcoholic liquors 
than for anything else. Let the evils come out naturally and normally, and 
avoid the imposition of con<litions which would develoj)e them abnormally. The 
close I'censing system prod.iiced all tht‘ e\ils th“y complained of; let Ihe trade* 
be free, and it would regulate itself. 

Sir. R. Dawbarn. J.T*. (Ui'-bcach) said the French had a proverb, “The 
opportunity makes the thief.” and lie believed it. He therefore advocated that 
they should keeji clear of e\<rvthing that would tempt man to debase himself, 
and w'hile he would not <!eriy jiroper accommodation to travellers, the bii.sine.ss 
should l)e kept within iiertectty legitimate limits. He also suggested that brewers 
and tlio-’e who were even collaterally attVcied by the beer or spirit traffic should 
abstain from silting on tlie m<igi.st<*nal bench at the licensing sessions. 

i)r. EiiMiNDs (Lomh.u) said that he had been a dresser in one of the great 
surgical hoqiifals in LoikImu, and half of tlx* eiisuulli(‘s that were brought into that 
institution werediie to drink. In the dead-house it was found that every man and 
woman who died in iiiimauire life under the age of six^v presented traces in the 
internal organs dm* to alcohol : and he Mitno'-sed the dire effects of diink almost 
daily in the laces of his iirivate patients. Alcohol had no claim to be ranked a« 
either food or physic. He den ed that a man had aright to invest his capital as ho 
liked, or to cairy on any trade he liked, without the restriction of the law. No 
man ought to beallowt*d to carry on a trade to the injury of his neighbour, and such 
arguments as Mr. Smith’s would apply to the .sale of arsenic, Jo poihons of all 
descriptions, and to the o|H}ning of liousi*.^, the cliaracter of which could be under- 
stood without naming. He denied, also, that m.an’s appetite ought to be minis- 
tered to. . What dkd intoxicating liquors really do? Their action was to benumb 
the nervoUvS sensibilities of the body ; tluw diii not prevent a man from sufTering. 
It was an established fact in the Russian armies that when soldiers marching 
in the extreme north liad lK*en drinking arrack in the morning, they returned 
home in the evening frost-biitcn ; and in order to avoid those consequences a 
corporal was detached to smell the men’s. raoutlis all round the regiment. The 
arrack merely prevented the men from feeling the cold ; it dirl not prevent them 
from being injured by it. The human system treated alcohol as an intruder; it 
did not pass into and through the system like food, and the system did not so 
treat it. 

Mr. Olipuakt Feroiison thought the permissive principle would be best tried 
first by town councils in a few places and if it Worked well, other towns and 
districts would speedily adopt When a publican was convicted of an offence, 
his licence ought to 1)0 taken aWay; the magistrates should have no option In 
the matter. 

General Neal How said he was amuse 1 to find some of the gentlemen who 
bad e[poken were still in the early stages of this question, through which they had 
long ago piissed in the UniterUStates. Some appeared to think there was a dan- 
ger of going too fast or too far. Most of these discussions were based upon the 
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idea that '’the traffic in intoxicating drinks was useful and necessary, and that 
the traffickers had a vested interest in it. He held that the general good should 
be considered, and not individual interests. It was thought a hardship by some 
men that they were refused licences; how much greater was the hardship to the 
public who were obliged to endure licences at all ? He believed the drink traffic 
to be ah unmitigated curse, everyhow and everywhere ; that evil grew out of it 
to everybody, and good to nobody. It seemed to him a very reasonable request 
that the people should be allowed to say what their wants were in this matter, 
because the magistrates did not grant their licences on their own account, but for 
the supposed accommodation of the public. When the public w^as ahead of the 
law, the law would have to be altered. This w^as the object of the aj^iration upon 
this question in England — to enlighten and form public opinion. He had heard 
it objected that the Permissive Bill was before its time, but a ])ublicoj)inion was 
being created which w'ould in time put down the traffic in intoxicating drinks. 

The Rev. William Arthur, M.A., President of the Wesleyan Ponference, 
said the most powerful, wddely evtended, and prosjinroiis of our institutions was 
the public-house. He believed it was the most celebrated institution in Europe. 
He had travelled, and seen a good deal, but he had scon nothing so had as the 
English public-house. The main point seemed to he by what authority ought 
these licences to be granted; one party said by tlic iiuigistrates, another by the 
ratepayers, and a third by human nature, lie thought the last argument, if only 
by its frankness, would do some good. Any man w'ho would tak(,‘ the results of 
the public house system, as based upon human nature, would stand in the 
presence of an array of human nature that wouhi apj)al hiinstdf. The w^lfole 
trade was an e.xcctdioiial one, and the effects of tlie drink })hy>ioally and socially 
were exceptional. Lord Brougham had said that moruiiig that dninkenuess 
aggravated an olfena\ lie agreed v\ith th«\t npiuiou. and tliouglu that (to adapt 
a term from theology) jurists might say that a man who imuh^ liimsmf drunk 
came under tlm condemnation of prevenient guilt.” lie w as ready to eo-operato 
with any party, moderate or extreme, lie lookisl upon the condition of our 
country as so liumilialing in this ]»oiut of view, the' anything w’hieh stirred the 
public mind, anything that hroughi our lieal hy tc(dinu*such as w'us now mani- 
fested in relation to ii, must ultimately be a great blessing. As to the mattei of 
liberiy, hefcdtthal it required Ncry d'dicaie liandliug; but afier all, if (W(>-lhirds 
of a parish llioughi they would tie ))C tier without the public- ho uses, he d;d not 
think there was any great violation of lihorty in allowing them in such a siluaiion 
to say to the other third, ‘'■If you will have the public-house, you must go out of 
the parish for it.” 

l)r. Martin denied the assertiou of Mr. Smith that the a]>pciito for intoxicating 
drink was natural. He thought that the condition of Liverpool w^as utterly 
shocking; but on the other hand, he did not agree with the programme of the 
United Kingdom Alliance; it was too far in advance of jmblic opinion. He 
greatly preferred the system recommended in the iiaper that •had been read by 
Mr. Jones. 

The Rov. Dr. Emerton thought that li(‘eiices ought to l>e gi-anted according to 
the decision and opinion of the majority of the pan.*»h. He had lost all faith in 
the restraining power of the magistrates over disorderly houses. He would 
place the veto power cnntidently in the hands of the people. 

Mr. Galloway (London) suggested that Mr. Poi>e and other legal gentlemen 
should examine the statutes, for he w'as satistiod therf» w’ere existing law.s which 
would, if entorced, materially counteract the evils under which society now 
suffered in this particular. 

Mr. Stitt denied having said that the multi]>lication of ])ublic-hoiises caused 
an increase of temperance. Coincident with the multiplication of public-houses 
there had been a decrease of beer-houses, and tha law' with regard to the latter 
bad been more strictly carried out. Siuoc what ho might call the revived clause 
in the Act of William IV. had born brought into operation, 40 to 50 of the worst 
beer- houses in Liverpool had been closed. 

Mr. Rapkr wished it to be distinctly understood that the United Kinsrdom 
Alliance regarded w'ith satisfaction any liinltatiolt of the liquor traffic. They 
I'^illy believed that supply seated demand in this case $ and as are the facilities 

I 
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00 are the evil resolte ; and, as a coneequenoe, they loolted with great interest 
upon the efforts of Mr. Stitt and his brother majdstrntes in their movements 
towards a new Act, which would limit the sale: but they were profoundly con- 
vinced that after they had secured all that had hitherto been suirgested or pro- 
posed, they would find much drinking and drunkenness, with all the train of evil 
consequences. They had ample evidence of this in Scoilana. Notwithstanding 
the great good which had resulted from the Forbes Mackenzie Act— and he ( Mr. 
Raper) spoke from personal observat on of its great benefits to the people— there 
was siill an appalling amount of drunkenness. They had in Scotland no Beer 
Act to curse them, and they prohibited the sale from eleven at night until eight 
next morninc:, and all day on Sundays ; yet in Glasgow alone last year about 
28,000 apprehensions of drunk, and drunk and inrai>able cases took place. Willi 
such facts befi)rc tliera, the Council of the Alliance were not likely to^ come 
forward with any licon^ing scheme. They left tliat work for those who still bc- 
Teved in regulating such an uiieontroUable traffic. They would not hinder others 
from doing what they deemed best ; but they would try to accoinjdlsb what had 
been distinctly set forth in the paper which tl>ey had, through their honorary 
sccretaiy, Mr. Pope, laid before die section. The Alliance would continue iU 
demand on behalf of the people, and whether tliat demand was responded to by a 
separate A ‘t, or liy clauses in a gen<‘rnl Act, was a mailer of indifference. Of 
t‘iG necessity for, and the in^li<‘o of, tln‘ deintind tliere w bs a daily iMcrca*«ing 
cinviciioii in the imblic mind, and this eaeoiiiag» d them to [•rosc/iite their work 
wiida increasing aulour. 

The Chairman suid it had been bis du*y to act on several occasions at 
Lancaster, Manchester, and Liverpool as foreman of the grand jury. On 
one occasion he was so deeply impressed, and so were several of his brother 
magistrates, with the enormous amount ol flagrant, brulal crime brought 
before them, and attributed to the influence of intoxicating drinks upon 
brutal natures, that they had made a presentment e.vt>ressing in emjihafio terina 
the very sentiment which fell from Mr. Arthur, that there was a sort of pre- 
venient guilt in the influence of intoxicating lupiors which ought to dealt with 
by the law. They made some suggestions — that intoxication, as a source of crime, 
ought to be treated with mfich more ligour. even ns a misdemeanour, and that 
the consequences should be visited not merely on the indiviflual offending, but 
much more rigorously on the bouse in which the intoxicating liquors had been 
sold to that individual; and that it should be obligatory on the part of the 
authorities to withdraw the licences after a few repeated convictions. No 
one could sit as foreman of a gnand jury, having his thoughts polluted, os it 
were, with the abomination of horribie crimes committed under the influence of 
drink in the low parts, not so much of Manchester, but amongst the scum 
of the population of Liverfiool, in the foul haunts of beastiulily, where life was 
sacrificed through the irritability of feeling brought about by strong drink; 
no man could listen to the evidence brought before a grand jury without 
coming to the conviction that the legislature had to a great extent neglected its 
duty in the repression of wlur was to so v( y great an extent a source of crime. 
He was glad to see that the United Kingdom Alliance, to whasc labours he 
attached ihe utmost importance, did not preclude or discou: age measures of a less 
extensive character than their ow'ii paTticnlar Bill, but that they looked forward 
to the adoption of more moderate schemes as so many sttqjs in furtherance of 
their own. Though lliere was a wo'de difference of opinion on tliis subject, there 
was a ripening of public opinion, and nothing could be more disgraceful than 
that any member of Parliament or candidate for that position should tamper with 
the question for the sake of oidaining the .support of the licensed victuallers. To 
sacrifice his convictions for the sake of having the support of that powerful body 
was only another form of that Cumpering with public principle which found its 
expres'tion in bribes. It was another fin’m of political immorality, and the more 
it could be put down the bel ter would it be for the public. * 

Mr. Eaper proposed the following resolution : That the interests of the country 
call loudly upon the legislature to pass a general measure amending the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicafing liquors; and we therefore respectfully request 
the general council of the Association to consider the propriety of memorialising 
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tb« OoT^mtnent to insert claases in any measure amending tbe^^ licence laws 
enablfttg the inhabitants of townships and parishes entfrdy to prohibit the 
panting or renewing of licences wbenerer a large mcyority of the inhabitants so 
desire. 

The Rev. J. y. Shrewsbury seconded the motion. 

Mr.GRisDLET proposed an amendment limiting restriction to the hours of salOt 
and a modification of the Beer Bill. 

The amendment was negatived, and the resolution adopted by a large majority. 


TITE DWELLINGS OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

IVhat Measures^ leyidaiive and other, should be adopted la 
order to supply better Dwelliuys for the Worliiny Classes? 

In addition to the papers by Mr. Be^gs and Miss Octavia Hill, 
which will be found at pp. 619-f)2o, papers were read by Mr. Barrow 
Kinanuel, of London, anil Mr. Tliomas Worthington, of Manchester. 

Mr. Emanuel staird that one of tlm chief causes of the present 
scarcity of any kind of dwellings for tlie working classes was tlfe 
metropolitan engineeving works, and notably railway extensions. 
From this latter cause alone 20,000 people had already been evicted. 
Tlie true remedy lay in making the cause of this evil the means oi‘its 
removal. If, tlierefore, it were possible that the railway companies 
should find room for the same number that (lu‘y eject, one chief cause 
of the evil would be at once removed. To compel them by direct 
legislative interference to do this wohid be impra(!tio.able ; it had 
already been attempted and had faih'd. Other means musi be hikoit ; 
aiid he suggested a course by which the ooinpanics would largely 
increase their revenues and the poor be simultaneously well housed. 
This was by utilising many hundreds of railway arches, in the neigh* 
bourhood of London and other great cities, as dwelling-houses. In 
each ordinary-sized arch a double tenement, consisting of six rooms, 
could be constructed ; and while these would thus house several 
thousands, the railway companies would return them^^elves a rental 
profit on properly which was now wholly unoccupied and unproduc- 
tive. The objections that might be urged against the occupation of 
arches as living-rooms were statCil by the author. Those first sug- 
gesting themselves — the nuisance of smoke from the chimneys to the 
passengers, and noise to the occupants themselves, were stated to be 
groundless, — an opinion formed on the experience of a very few 
arches that had already been so utilised. The only practical diffi- 
culty seemed to be an objection on the part of railway companies to 
grant sufficiently long leases, which would prevent an outlay of 
capital in fitting up the arches. To obviati’t tliii?. ht3 proposed to bind 
the cornptinies in future to pay compijusation pro rata to the tenants 
of those dwellings iu case of summary eViction. An association was 
contemplated to try the experiment, by taking a few arelus and 
adapting them. If the trial proved success firt in a fina icial and sani- 
tary point of view, ho proposed that compu|soiy clauses should be 
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inserted in future Kailway Acts, by which the companies should be 
compelled to accommodate, by the utilisation of their arches, at lea^t 
a proportion of the whole number of the poor whom they evicted, 

Mr. Worthington read an elaborate paper, in which he described 
the great need of lit dwellings for the people, and their consequent 
misery — ^jiroduced especially by evictigns made for the space required 
by railways and other public works. He gave an account of the 
objects and operations of the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, and of the Metropolitan Association for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes.* He also alluded to 
the buildings erected by Miss Burdett Coutts, the Peabody Trustees, 
the Corporation of London, Mr. Alderman Watcrlow, and the Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings’ Company Limited ; and in the provinces 
i)y ]Mr. I'itns Salt, Mr. John Crossley, and others. lie also described 
the Familistory at Guise.t After alhuling to the Act {29 Viet., cap. ^8) 
which now enables the Loan Commissioners to advance loans to cor- 
porations, societic'^, &(*., who build dw(‘Hings lor tin* industrial classes, 
and to tlio great result produced by co-operative enterprise lor other 
objects, Mr. Worthington said, in conclusion, that the question 
seemed to him to resolve itself into the following points : — 

That the dwellings of a large portion of the labouring classes arc 
such as to render it all but impossible for them to maintain iho 
common decencies of life ; that the demand for additional dwellings 
•is urgent and imperative; that experimental buildings have clearly 
proved that the labouring classes gladly avail themselves of such op- 
portunities of improving their condition; that such buildings have 
produced dividends equal to iho&e of most railway companies ; and 
that in one instance, where a considerable capital had been invested, 
it is believed that a dividend of 0^ per cent, may be steadily main- 
tained, so that with the aid of the new go\crmnent loan, the desired 
profit may rise to 7 or 8 per cent. ; that as a considerable number of 
working men must live in towns — whore the value of land is high — 
it will probably become general on urban sites to build blocks of 
dwellings, of many stories, planned on econouiieal j)rincij)les, with 
frontal roofs fiir reert-ation and play-groun l, with external galleries 
to save house duty — and, in some situati(>n<, shops may heneficiully 
occupy the ground fioor ; that suburban villages for such working men 
as can live out of towns, may with advantage be c^;ablished in suitable 
situations on lines of railway, or otherwise ; tliat owing to the in- 
creasing scarcity of sites fgr urban (hvelling'j, and for other obvious 
sanitary considerations, it is exceedingly desirable — as far as prac- 
ticable — that manufacturing establishments should be removed from 
tlie great towns to situations where land is of less value, and tliat em- 
ployers of labour siiould build in connection with them dwellings of 
good cou'-truction fur tludr work-people, as in the case of Saltaire; 
that large employers of labour might, on the principle adopted by 
Mr. Akroyd and Mr*. C^rossley, give facilitiOvS to their workpeople to 

— li 
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o])l{iin {^’ood dwell for themselves on advantageous terms, by the 
aid of building sf»eieties, or on the plan adopted by the manufacturers 
of Mulliouse; lliat, on the co-operative principle, the large- savings of 
the working chihses now invested at 21 per cent, in the funds, might 
be employed far more profitably in the erection of such establishments 
as the Familistery at Guise ; the money deposited in savings’ banks, 
amounting to an aggregate of little less than forty millions, might-— 
if judiciously laid out — provide healthy and comfortable houses for 
nearly all the working men in the kingdom ; and that every other 
facility, means, or agency, which can be suggested, should be made 
available to promote the erection of well-arranged and well-con- 
structed dwellings for the labouring classes. 

PISCUSSION. 

Earl of SnAFTEswuBY, K.G. : Mr. Begffs seems to have confounded the two 
Acts, the Common Lodgiiipf lIou.se Act and tho Lodging House Act; the former 
related to the regulation of lodgeiij in all the country, and the latter was a pure 
experiment, a tentative measure to give the authorities i>ower to mortgage the 
buildings by a sum of money payidile in thirty years. It does so hapfjen that 
that experiment has been taken advantage of in only one in.«tancc. that of Hud- 
dersfield, and it is a most admirable iiHtanee, producing the lK*st moral and 
physical ctfects. Now, it seeniH l(» me. that 3001* difliculty in providing hoti.ses 
for the working classc'*, U not so great, when you come to deal with the skll/ed 
arti/.an, or the man whose wages vary fnmi to 40«. pfT week. He can in a 
great measviie take care of himself, and knowing that he has so large a sum for 
wages, a nuiulx'r of persons build bouses, feoling sure that he will pay a 
remunerative rent. In the great towns he can live in the environs, and goto 
his work in the penny train, pay the rent before the time, and he has bis fixed 
hours and place of wm-k. For that cla«.s of person-^, houses a?e rapidly groMring 
up; but the great difliculty lies in tne prevention of (lemonvlisatioii among the 
large mass of working people wlio have no fiXed ])lace of work, and tlxed hour^, 
and fixed wage.?, of whom (hero arc hundreds ot thousands in London, hanging 
about the streets and the docks waiting for a job. The.<e people must be on the 
scene of their work ; they cannot afford to go to and from it, at any di.stancc, and 
they can only afford a small pitt-auc-e for their lodgings. When you construct, 
houses for these people, you are driven to an exi>criuieni, which forces you to 
demand a rent even beyond their couipctency, and of all the lodging houses in 
London, there is not one set of apartments containing two bed rooms for which 
they can pay a less rent than 3.«. (W. a week ; and oven at that charge, the most 
favourable result on the outlay gives only 5 or jier cent., vith the minutest 
care and supervision. How can you ex[iect thc.se persons wliose earnings are 
uncertain, and at the utmost can never ex<*(*ed 12,v. lo.s'. or 145. a week, to pay 
permanently 3«. fid. a week ! 'fhat is the great difliculty we have Xo contend 
witii. Even the model lodging-hoiii^e.s which have dorjp so much good are not 
what they ought to be. Tliey arc all extremely coiiiructed in dimensions, low, 
and wholly unfit for a large family. Iii some of the blocks of that class of 
houses there are but two bed rooms with thoroughl'are.s through them, and it is 
impossible with decency and comfort an# health to occupy them, except by a 
wan and his wife, and a young family. I do not kiioAV how they can be remedied, 
for the expense of house property in London is so great, that even the skilled 
artlzan cannot afford to. pay it. The great cost of land in London is one of the 
difliculties of this question, added to which th 're are increasing elements of 
expense in the wages of the masons, carpenters, ana bricklayers; in fact, so high 
arc these things that the cost of building at this moment, is in wages alono 25 
per cent, greater than it was three or four years ago. Go from the town to the 
country, and the land is not very expensive, but you have other expenses which 
are still very high. I have no end of letters from afchitects and persons busy in 
this matter, who kindly send mo all sorts of plans of houses, some to cost JS200, 
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and some £120, and the things look all very well according to the specificalions, 
but few of these people know sufficient of the coat of materials, according lo ilie 
altered circumstance of situation, I will give you some of my own experience in 
this matter. I have a part of my estate within three minutes walk of a brick- 
field, and were I to build in another part of my estate, 1 should have to haul my 
bricks about fifteen miles. Again, I have undertaken to build a pair of cottages 
which were required in one part of my estate, and they are to be acoording to 
specifications, which give to each house three bed rooms, a number which I think 
every cottage ought to have. There ought to be a bed rwm for the pmnts, 
another for the boys,^ and another for the girls, with front kitchen, back kitchen, 
and all the appurtenances necessary for a small household, not forgetting in your 
considerations that the families of the occupants may be enlarged. 1 take it that 
such a pair of cottages as these may be built for £320 a pair : what return ought 
1 to have? You would, perhaps, say £25, or certainly £21 a year for the two. 
What do I get ? Why not more than £5. If you have to raise money for the 
construction of such houses, you do so at a cost of six or seven per cent., and in 
return you get less than two per cent. ; what wonder then that people should be 
daunted by the expense ? Y’ou will say that all this relates to the country, but 
the condition of the agricultural labourer is much the condition of the stray 
labourer in the town, who gets from to 15s. a week. How is it possible, 
until we find .some mcan^ of construction that will be at a much cheaper rate 
than the present, that we can firnl for the thousanos, almost the millions a better 
domiciliary provision ? If we are to construct rooms for which working people 
can pay 1^. Off. or Is. a week, it is true you would give thorn a clean room to the 
extent of* 1.^. Gd. a week, but you would be condemning them to live in single 
rooms and perpetuate the grossest abominations which w'ould afiect the health, 
decency, comfort, and everything which constitutes the dignity of the working 
people. There is another thing with respect to London. I do not think you 
will be able to get a great number of persons willingly to go out of town. 
Suburban villages may be turned to good account. * I will not speak a single 
word to tbeir disparageincnl. tor we must exhaust every remedy that seems 
reasonable; they might be of value to intercept iJie 40,021) or 50,000 who are 
annually coming into London. If you wi^h to remove tin* people out of London 
when you once get them there, yoit will find it a great ditliculty. I have been 
astonished at some of the business-like answers of the women on this subject : a 
great number of the men will give you no answer wtieii you speak to them, but 
the women say here we arc, we have formed our acquaintance.s, we are living 
amid a population who want our services, bat if we go into these suburban 
villages we shall be all on a dead level, nobody will want charwomen in the 
place, or extra a.ssistance in their hou.seholds, which after all is a gieat means 
of helping us with our families." That is a very sensible answer. Now what 
we want i.s, that some remedy shall lie devised for providing suitable homes for 
that large class of the population who have no fixed house, or place of work, who 
live from hand lo mouth, making 12s. or l-is. a week, ami who cannot afford lo 
pay more tlian 1«. or L. (id a week for their ludgii)g.s. Tlial is the great difficulty 
to which the attention of this section .ehould be direcicd. 

Mr. AIcCullaqu Tob^ens M.P. : As the chairman of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons reported favourably of my Bill after three months deli- 
beration, it is hardly necessary for me to plead for its leading principles. We arc 
all too weary of the inherent fijfficuiticfl of the subject not to be desirous of the 
support of an Association like this, afUl though 1 am here to defend our proposed 
measure in its essential principles, Mr. Beggs misleads you if be supposes that 
wc aro du.';irou8 that this measure of ours should s{>ecially and alone pass lu 
preference to others. All we wish is that the legislature, supported by an intelli- 
gent public opinion^ sbonld do the best that can Im done under the clrcumsiaoccs, 
taking as much or as little of this measure as they think fit. Now all that has 
been tried hitherto has failed to remove the misery, crime, aud degradation that 
are a disgrace to ns as a people, and looking to the oxiierieuoe of the past, the 
broad fact presents itself, that if you want to rescue the people from their 
present condition you must ^lopt the oompulsory plan ; if you do not do that 
you merely shirk the question. The Bill prepared by the Association proposes to 
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pfivo to the Socretni-y of Slate the right of deciding what houses shall be taken by 
compulsion and lx* pulled down, and what fuiuher power shall be given for their 
rebuilding. Our IJill does nothing of the kind. If Mr Beggs had done us the 
favour of reading it he would have found that what we a^k is the interference of 
the legislature to enable the ratefhyers, when the local authorities are negligent 
of their duties, to call upon the oflacers of health to act in accordance with their 
views. If their paiishee are overcrowded and there is no escape for the people, 
apd they arc willing to tax themselves to take property that is unfit for habita- 
tion, and I'ebuild it with money borrowed at the rate of per cent from the 
Treasury and secured on the buildings, with an arrangement to ‘be subsequently 
repaid, are you going to say that they shall not have the opportunity of doing 
so if they feel that they require it? Our Bill is compulsory because it compels 
the local authorities to do their duty. The government interference that we seek 
for is solely that of aid, not of direction, or of jobbing, and the number of 
officers that Mr. Beggs supposes it will create exists only in his own mind. The 
only appointment contemplated by my Bill is that if any local body refuses to 
appoint an officer of health, that is, in fact, to put on its humane spectacles, it shall 
lie compulsory for it to do so. That is the only instance of a new anpointment. 
Now I appeal to you to judge between their plan and ours, whether ours is not 
more free from government interference then theirs. Wc desire, I assuroyou, 
that between this and the meeting of parliament, the fullest discussion shall take 
place. Tliis Bill if passed w'ould comj)el every local authority to hold itself 
morally and socially responsible for the existence of fever nests, or else to pull 
them down and replace them by biiihlings ior the erection of which the govern- 
ment have already undertaken to lend money. What wc really seek to do is to 
use the power of the legislature to give you the machinery by which if the cor- 
porate authority shall fail to do its duty, you living under their rule shall be 
enabled to compel them to do their duty by invoking the provisions of this mea- 
sure. We ask you only to be enabled to do for yoni*sclvcs what was done in old 
times, the principle of which was, that it was the dut’y of men living in a city 
or town to care for the h<‘alth, comfort, and wants of the inhat»itants of all classes 
not as a matter of benevolence but as a matter of din'd self iuh'restj for we have 
satisfied ourselves, and you will a})iirove of our conviciion, that it is our interest 
as middle class people to have the health ot our town^’ poor itnproved; that 
degradation, demoralisation, and death, should not hold their revel amongst 
those who live by labomvand that we should do to others that which we should 
wish them to do to us if we were in reverse positions. Wo go for a compulsory 
measure because we believe no other will .succeed, and because the Bill proposed 
by the Association will leave every tiling permi.ssive. 

* Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C B. ; 1 think that a great deal of the cost of dwelling- 
houses now-a-days is to be attributed to fixe<l building regulations, and fixed 
habits on the part of builders and architect.^. In going over districts visited by 
fever many years ago, 1 till ways appeared to me that piincipl^s of construction — 
espwiallyas regarded mat (’rials— were a gi cat source of evil, lu building cheap 
houses the worst brick.s — which are very absorbent — are invariably used, and 
though the occupants may be turned out in order that the house should be 
cleansed, it frcipumtly happens that when a fresh population takes possession of 
the tenements, the fever ro-appears. Some time ago an effort was made to improve 
that slate of things, by suggesting the erection of structures with hollow bricks ot 
good quality— a system which it was thought jvould preiduce a wholesome wall 
at half the ordinary price. On prcsentiilg that scheme to a largo builder —none 
other than Mr. Thomas Cubitt —Ws reply was: “ If I use thi^form of bricks my 
men will strike, and, in the next place, 1 shall have all the trouble of this new 
introduction; and when I have shown hovv cheap it will be, others will follow 
the example, and 1 shall have no profit for my pains.” Some of us tried another 
experiment - that of ooncreto oonstrucrions, ana we found that a wall might bo 
wade of concrete, having a proportion of cement, at one-half the price of brick 
constructions : and we had also different dimensions of walls to those now adopted. 
The Peabody end MlssCoutts’s oxtieriments oniy pay 8^ per cent., butAlderman 
Watei low*8 experiment realises more ; and he ha^adopted somewhat of this con- 
crete principle in bis partition walls, by which he gets a bettw article 28 per eent. 
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cheaper than the ordinary construction, I believe that if this principle was car- 
ried throughout in the Waterlow buildings, the cost might be so reduced, as well 
as impix)vedi 4 n quality, that instead of 6 per cent, they might be made to pay 
7 per cent. ; I have got very valuable ^timates which show that 7 per cent, is 
available. If we can secure that, we bring the %ing very largely within reach of 
a commercial supply. Some plans and estimates for buildings of the character 
that 1 have advocate(iiwerc a short time ago submitted to the French Emperor ; 
he saw the economy and the improvement in quality, and submitted the scheme 
to 'bi3 architect — and he has ordered some forty tenements of this de.'HJription 
and in-inciple to be used. Some of the same kind might be adopted here ; 
and I protest against the assumption than the present qualities and prices are the 
normal and inevitable condition. Why, I believe that economy and improve- 
ment might be carried even further than 1 have hinted ; and in London 1 think 
that these dwellings may certainly be made to pay 7 per cent. 

Sir Christopher Rawlinson ; As one coming from the country, 1 think I may 
say that w'e have greater difticulty in finding proper dwellings for our labourers 
in the country than you have in the towns. In the town you hove a concentrated 
population, and tiodies of men receiving double and treble what is paid in the 
country; and the work-people have the advantage of such combinations as 
building societies In the southern agricultural districts, to which 1 belong, the 
jjopnlation is scattered far and \^ide, and their wages are incredibly low — I heard 
Loid Shaftesbury speaking of u somcwliat fabulous sum of Jo«. a week. How 
does that sum compare with what is ])aid in Essex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorset! The labourers there are totally unable to meet this difficulty — whose 
duly, then, is it to build dwellings tor these men wdto till the soil ? Frequently, 
in tiie south, I find cottagers living three miles from their work, aqd in taking 
their land, fanners are so anxious to secure it, that they seldom, if ever, consider 
how far their labourers will have to walk — though in some cases it may be six 
miles a day — forgetting w^iat exhaustion such a nalk will cause them. I myself 
had to let a farm lately, and the applicant never .asked about the labourers* cot- 
tages. When yon come to consider that a fairly .skilled labourer will not get 
more than lO-s. or a week, one cannot but think that the duty in this 
matter lies with the landlord. The labourers cannot do anything themselves ; 
for they can scarcely save a single shilling out of what they receive. I have 
myself taken the trouble of building a few cotfag<*s, and on what I think to be a 
good model, with a porch-entrance, over which I carry a bedroom. These stand 
in a garden of about a quarter of an acre, supplied with tree.s by the former 
owners of the land, and tliese buildmgs pay me Ao a year, on an outlay of ^125. 
I admit that the garden, perhaps, pays half the rent ; it may also be that I have 
to deal with a better class of labouiers, but be that as it may, landowners, I think, 
ought to do their duty. With regard to the question of towns, 1 think that the 
Bill abvocated by Mr. Torrens will fall almost a hntiwn fulmen, as the Act of 
Lord Shaftesbury did. 1 know the dillicuUlc.^ that \ve have in counties of 
getting a rate of 2(!. in the pound, and the still greater difficulty of getting a rate 
in towns for such imjiortant reforms as abolishing of ces.spools, and improving 
drainable. There is also this fact to be rememberfd, that the rate which the 
authorises may levy will, after all, be paid by the tenant— and if it were not, 
property owners would not comment to lax themselves. I concur with Mr. Beggs 
as to the general eftect of Acts of this kind. 

Mr. Henry Ashworth : In this part of the country, we have no need of bene- 
volence or constraint for the purpose of providing lioiises for those who labour for 
their living. 1 l^^ve had a little experience Of my own, and what I have done 
others bav(? done —and very likely with more success. The matter of cottages in 
large towns i.s intimately connected with the matter of wages ; if the people had 
adequate wages, you might trt^t to them finding themselves comfortable accom- 
modation at home. I will tell you my experience. 1 happen to bo an employer of 
labour about twelve miles from here, and hav e to provide houses tor a great 
portion of those whom I emidoy. Those houses consist of three sleeping rooms, 
and thr<fi living-rooms below ; and I find that if you once get working men into 
good houses, they will keep ip that class of houses so long as they can afford it. 
[The Chairman: What profit did they yield?] The charge for the land is 
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about a penny a yard. [The Chairman : Less than half the ueual price ?] 
And they cost about £126 or £l80 6aoh---yielding a profit of per cent. 
[Mr, Torrens, M.P, ; How much per acre do you pay for the land About 
JtilfijO. [Mr. Torrens : In London it ia as much as £2,000 per acre.] i consider 
that it is a sound principle not to support thb kind of house, either by benefrdfence 
or constraint, or that they should be supplied at less than a fair value. If siny^ 
thing is wanted it is to improve the condition of the people A giving them more 
wages, and not by letting them live I’ent free. 

Profesaoi* Gaiednbb, M.D. : In Glasgow we have all the difiSoulties alluded to 
by Lord Shaftesbury, except perbapvS one, namely, the cost of land in that city 
is not equal to the cost in London. Of a population of 85,000 householders, 
30,000 or 86,000 Wong to a class who are mopt dangerous in a sanitary point of 
view. We have absolutely at this moment 15,000 of those houses under i>olice 
regulations, and the list might be increased with advantage by 10,000 more. 
We have to deal with a large pi-oporlion of poor people, and instead of houses 
having at the most two or three stories and live or six families, there are houses 
in some cases of six, seven, or eight .stories, connected'by means of long, dark, 
ill-vcntilated passages, and with as many as a dozen families on one floor. The 
evils are llirther complicated by the fact that these houses, which formerly be- 
longed to respectable people, are now split up into a multitude of proprietors, as 
well as tenants. All these difficulties appeared to the Glasgow coi^joration of 
such magnitude, and so utterly iucapabic of being dealt with on any principle of 
voluntary co-operation or investment, that last session they applied for an Act to 
enable them to cut to the root of some of these evils in the worst parts of the 
city. The Lord Provost and the master of works devised a plan by which new 
streets could be cut out, and whole blocks of buildings removed at once. The 
scheme will cost the corporation about £1,250,000, the expenditure of which 
will perhaps run over ten years, but they will probably be able to recover a con- 
siderable proportion of that sum when the new houses are built. The Bill had 
the unanimous support of the corporation, and it ijractically passed without op- 
position. There is one important limitation in it w bich may probably be deemed " 
a little obstructive, but w'hicli will nevertheless be for the public good. It pro-- 
vides that not more than 500 people shall be removed by one operation, without 
satisfying the sheriff' that there arc liouse.s for those 500 somewhere or other. I 
should like to make the suggestion that any measure which may be passed should 
give us medical oflBcers of health power to say, in reference to large tenements or 
blocks of buildings, that when fever or any otlicr contagious disease has been 
raging in them, the proprietor .shall not admit a new* tenant until he satisfies the 
officers of health that the disease or fever is out of the building. Legal friends 
might say that this is confiscation •, it is simply enforcing the duties that ap- 

F ertain to property; and, as to the necessity of such a step, I may tell you that 
know houses in Glasgow where fever has raged almost continuously for as long 
as three years. • . , 

Mr. Gkqrqb Godwin ; It is desirable that many of the suggestions that have 
been made to-day should receive attention. That made by Mr. Emanuel ought 
to receive the very serious consideration of railway companies. Though some 
may object to railway arches as dwelling-houses, because of the vibration ; if 
arches were constructed with a view to occupation they might remedy existing 
evils to a very considerable extent. lu the same way 1 think attention should 
bo directed to the suggestion of Mr. Chadwick — the cheapness and healthiness of 
some known absorbent material. I myself have urged the use of concrete for 
some time. So, too, with regard to suburban villages, for 1 ai^ satisfied that 
there are large numbers of working men and women in London and lai'ge towns 
who would gladly take advantage of cheap railway trains, to get to their bouses 
just outside the town. But more than providing bouses must be done. Educa- 
tion is greatly needed. Those people live in a low condition of health. 1 have 
been in some houses in this wealthy city of Manchester wbiph are a disgrace to 
civilisation. Anything more fii’ighlful can scarcely be im^ined, and I have seen 
a great deal. With respect to Mr. Torrens’s Bill, the objection seems to be that 
it would not be carried out. Well, I think it might; ^but if It does not go flap 
enough let it go ^urthei*. 1 should be anxious that Mr. Torrens should be aseured 
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by Ibe expressions that he may hear to-day of the willingncsB of the public to 
support any measure having for its tendency the removal of these deus, and sub- 
stituting decent houses, where morality and health may at any rate bo possible. 

1)1*. W, A. Grbenhill (Hastings) : i found in the course of my experience that 
generally speaking cholera attacked the person living in the courts of which this 
section is complaining, and 1 came to the conclusion that the best way to remedy 
the evil would get possession of the houses, purify them, and take as 

tenants decent and^spectablc people. Accordingly, a considerable time since 
ten gentlemen tried that plan, but they made this great mistake, the experiment 
was conducted at such a cost that it could not be imitated elsewhere ; they how- 
ever, did a great deal of good. Again, ten 5’'ears ago, after being satisfied that 
the same plan might be adopted with moditicntions, we began witii a small and 
very similar scheme in the town of Hastings. The plan was somewhat like that 
of Miss Hill’s, and we commenced by raising and investing about j£860. We 
began by buying existing property, and we did it for these two reasons : first 
because I wished to purify the foul courts whore fever existed ; and, secondly, 
because previous experience showed that it might be made the most profitable 
mode of proceeding. We went on buying houses, not fixing our l yes upon a 
particular spot, and buying at an enormous price; wc rather bought property 
that came into the market at a fair market price, and the result has Ijceii that 
w^e have never paid less than 5 per cent. At the first we made a miscalculation 
by paying 0 per cent., forgetful that expenses of old property would increase ; 
but when we reduced the dividend to 5 per cent, the scliemo. was a success. 
Latterly we have begun building new houses, but they have not i>aid so well as 
the old ones. Some of our friends asked us to try the same )>lan in Loiulou, and 
the experiment was adopted there, and has been in use nearly six years, with 
the same result ; buying some of the worst properties ^ve can find near the docks, 
Lambeth, and other "places, at a fair price, purifying the houses, turning out the 
tenants if they were bad ones, kcci»ing them if they behaved decently, and thus 
doing good not only to the propeify but to the tenants also. The -result ha« been 
* satisfactory. The Hastings Society is now the largest out of London, having 
£17,000 capital ; that in London has a capital of £25.000, increasing slowly, and 
likely to be much more. I am inclined to think that the government loan will 
be extremely useful to many societies in the kingdom. Why should there not be 
three or four societies formed in Manchester, some for building and some for 
renovating? I think they would have every prospect of success. 

Mr. H, W. Rumsey (Cheltenliain) ; The great difficulty of this question to my 
mind is, how to suppV the people with the first necessary of life, the air wo 
breathe. It Is not merely contaminated by overcrowding in particular houses or 
rooms in these crowded courts, but it is also vitiated by an undue aggregation of 
the population in certain districts of the large (owns. The physiologist and the 
sanitary reformer know, and l>r. Gairdncr could tell us of the immense injury 
done to air by an undue number of persons living in a certain space. If you 
have too many persons on the site, do what you will with regard’ to the tene- 
ments, the health of the inhabitants a ill suft'er. You must, therefore, not only 
provide better houses, but procure the necessary iiowers for distributing those 
bouses over larger areas of land. I am not in the habit of appealing to death- 
rates, but in proportion to the den.-ity of population so casUris partUiis is the 
mortality. The most striking example is Liverpool, where the death-rate is 
frightful, and the density of population is higher than in any town in England, 
1 think that the be.st and most permanent impmveinentwecan make is not merely 
to pul! down some of the worst houses in London and other crowded cities and to 
build enormous structures in their place, so long a.s yon compel an undue number 
of persons to breathe a deteriorated and impure air. It is not only the black 
clouds of smoke, or even the sulphurous fumes and other chemical impurities of 
our atmosphere that destroy life, but it is to a still greater extent the c.^iala- 
tions and emanations from human bodies that cause the evil. An excess of 
organic matter, living or dead, removes the oxone, or neuti'alixes its beneficial 
acBoo. Whatever you do by public, private, hr associated elfiwt, you should lay 
^ the foundation of it some measure by which the areas of habitations may be 
Extended. Mr. Torrens's Bill only apidies to idaccs whage the necessary 
authorities exist, and wfiere the aggregation or condensation of the popula- 
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tion is^ in exoess. In that measure lie proposed (bat the density of the 
population should not be diminished, and the fact that in the reformed structures 
accommodation was to be found for as great a number as before liveid 
on that spot is to my mind a fatal objection to the measure. The evil 
of which 1 am now speaking reaches its climax in what are called model 
lodging-houses. The present death rate' Is not to be taken as the slightest evi* 
dence of the ultimate effect of this new method of packlngj||he masses, for the 
inbabitanti of these blocks include at first tlio best portions of the population. 
Wait twenty or thirty years and see what will be the result ; the death-rate will 
probably increase; therefore banish from your minds, in considering the effects of 
these lodghig-house blocks on health, any calculation of death-rates. The best 
buildings of that character that have been erected in London are those by 
Mr. Peabody’s trustees, but they bring 625 persons on an acre, which is nearly 
sevenfold the density of population which exists in Liverpool, where there are 
ninety-five on an acre. 1 caution the promoters of these schemes against the 
adoption of such measures. There is a way of escape — the suburban settlement 
and the penny train. This remedy will not apply to all working people, but 
Lord Shaftesbury underrates the proportion of town populations to which it will 
apply. In these large northern towns two-thirds of the working population have 
settled work, and they might fairly be supposed to be willing to accept the facili- 
ties offered by cheap railways. Legal powers should be given to construct econo- 
mical lines of railway for the purpose. Another objection is the difficulty of 
providing food for ihe men who cannot dine with their families. In Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and I believe in this place, but certainly in Glasgow, cheap dining-halls 
have been most successfully established. Such institutions might* be extended. 
The facilities which the law gives for the erection of baths and wash-houses should 
be applied to the provision of workmen’s halls, and places of call for work. 

Dr. J. Watts : The question practically is whether the capitalists will be satif- 
lied with 6 per cent. The proposition to borrow money from the Government 
involves a serious question of principle. Cottage property at present pays from 
7 to 10, and in some places 12^ per cent. Mr. Torrens proposes to go to Parlia- 
ment and tax the whole country, in order to lend money to aid competitore with 
the present cottage owners, and enable them to erect dwellii^s at a less price 
than the present owners, at a less price than the present ownenrean transfer their 
property, in order that the working men may be accommodated. In other words, 
he proposes to pay a portion of the working men^s rents out of the taxes of the 
country. [Mr. Torrens : There is not a word in the Bill of such a pi’oposal res- 
pecting low rentst there is no limitation whatever. The feeling of the commit- 
tee was really that the houses should be let at their full value.*! Mr. Torrens 
does not apprehend my reasoning. I am well aware of the provisions of the 
Bill. My reasoning is, that if 1 or a corporation can go to Parliament, or the 
Loan Commissioners, and borrow money at 3^ per cent., when the oi*dinary interest 
is 5 per cent., you tax the country li per cent, for the benefi^of the borrower. 
If then this borrowed money is to erect workmen's dwellings, who is to get the 
profit of 1 J per cent ? If the workman is to get the per cent., yoi^ pay the 
woi^Hfenan a part of his rent out of the national taxes. If the builder gets tbe 
per Qcnt the same rule applies, and to my mind tbe principle is a most in- 
correct one. I should be sorry to see Mr. Torrens’ Bill pass without an amend- 
ment in that principle. If it were to pass in its present condition it would be an 
evil precedent ; manufacturers might, on the same grounds, wont to borrow 
moneys from the government to spend in the purenase of cotton. Attention has 
been directed by one of the speakers to the condition of some of the streets in 
Manchester. Now those who have lived here as long as V have, will know that 
there are miles of new streets made by the corporation, which were cut througk 
some of the worst parts of the city. The corporation emnoi do evervthlng at 
once ; thejr devote i>40,000 a jear to improrementsf which at any rate snows that 
they are not altogether forgetful of the Interests of the It seems to me 

that the adoption bf municipal building regoia^ons is the proper way to edrathe 
evil which we now encounter so terribl^, and it in additfoiH wa had a power like 
that asked for by Dr. Oairdner, somewhat tnodifiedi for t onjeot to an autocrat of 
health, that 1 Uilnk would be a reasonable come. tor adopi Tim jpoweie of Iidi« 
provetnent which all corporations have, moreorlesSyipd which under ihe^neral 
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Act might be increased, and the powers of an officer of health attached to the 
corporation are, I think, all that we can legitimately get by government authority. 
Beyond that we must rely on the public spirit of Individuals, and on the spirit 
we can infuse into the working-classes themselves. In this county, co-operation 
has been very successful among the working classes, and 1 have no doubt that 
the same enterprise which has incited working men to improve their fellows by 
means of that movement would be equally applicable to other subjects, especially 
that of improved dwellings, 

Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke ; I do not think there is much point in Dr, Watts's 
objection. As I understood the proposal, the money is to be borrowed at 4 per 
cent., and in London in ordinary times you cannot get more than 4i per cent, on 
mortgage of freehold property. 1 do not think that in London it will be possible 
to erect blocks of buildings where the workmen most require them, but 1 think it 
would be very possible to form a society to take up some of the courts and alleys 
on, say forty years* repairing leases, and lay out what was required to make those 
places comfortable, and I am confident from my own experience that that plan 
could be made to pay even a better rate of interest than anything that has been 
quoted to-day, even as high as 8 per cent. 

The Rev. T, G. Lee : I demur to the remark of Mr. Ashworth, that if you give 
the working men high wages they will themselves provide all that is necessary 
for their comfort. Some of the men in Sheffield are receiving £4 a week, and 
they haidly pay sufficient rent to be placed on the register. One of the great 
causes of so much squalor and misery is the drinking habits of the people. It was 
stated at the recent meeting of the British Association that £90,000,000 were spent 
in intoxicating liquors in 1865, and if we could by any means divert that stream 
to more useful purposes and erect suitable houses, the problem would be solved. 

Mr. R. B. Davies read the subjoined letter, addressed to Mr. Torrens, M.P., 
by Dr. George Buchanan,* 


* “ My dear Sir, — 1 bad last year the advantage of conferring with you respecting 
the method of providing, on a largo scale, better house accommodation for the 
labouring classes of London. The rapid demolition of bouses in the progress of 
railway works and other metropolitan improvements gave a peculiar ui'gency to 
this subject, I bip; now to direct your attention to another way in which the 
bouse accommodation for the poor of London will be largely interfered with, and 
which will render legislative action in their behalf more than ever needful. The 
120th section of the New Sanitary Act requires the vestries and district boards of 
London to ascertain by repeated inspection what nuisances eiyst in their districts 
and to cause the abatement tbeseof. The 19th section makes overcrowding a 
nuisance. The 49th section provides means for compelling the vestries and 
boards to do their duty in this and others respects. Again, the 86tb section 
empowers the vestries and boards, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, to 
.make and enforce bye-laws for regulating the number of persons who may occupy 
a house, or part bf a house let in lodgings ; and action has already been taken 
under this section by several of these authorities. Now, the effect of these 
regulations, undeniably beneficial as they will be to the health of the dist^t in 
which they are properly enforced, will be to remove in great numberspoor 
families wbo are at present huddled into tbe miserable sub-let houses of London ; 
and the question will immediately arise (and I do not now see any way whatever 
of answering it), where are these poor people to go ? Now considering that both 
in the ease of railway and improvement works, and in the case of displacement 
for sanitary reasons, tbe legislature has brought about this condition of things, 
it does seem that a responsibility rests on them — either by adopting your own 
excellent scheme, or in some other way — to facilitate provision being made for 
the healthy lodgment of tbe population that is rendered homeless by tbe action 
of the law. As regards the Way in which this object can be best effected, I have 
to say that there is great waste of ground in the present construction of poor 
dwellings, and that labouring men and wowen must live near their work. These 
considerations would certainly lead me to- advise that further provision for their 
accomomdation should be sought in the reconstruction of labourers^ dwellings in 
Jjondon, as well as in builddng suburban villages for them.*— I have, Ac., 

<*Geoboe Bochxean/' 
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Rev. T. A. Stowell; There should be compulsory actiou for the erection of 
houses on a regular scale of a certain number of cubic feet for each individual. 

Rev. T. B. Stephenson : There is a lamentable ignorance respecting physiology 
among the working classes. Many of the latter are living in poor and miserable 
houses when they can afford to live in better; money that should be spent in 
house rent is spent in drink, and they know not the dangers that arise by over* 
crowding. I think a great improvement might be made if we showed the more 
intelligent of the working classes the importance of spending a larger proportion 
of their wages in rent. They should be induced to live in better houses than 
they now inhabit, and so give to their poorer neighbours a chance of renting the 
houses which the higher paid working men now inhabit. 

The Chairman (Sir James Kay S battle wor th) : This section baa under its 
consideration the improvement of one of the chief sources of the physical well- 
being of the poor. Far be it from us to utter one woad to discourage efforts to 
promote that form of improvement. The material condition of the people is the 
foundation on which tlieir moral and intellectual future must be built. To give 
them houses which conduce to health, to domestic decency, and to comfort, is 
indispensable to the creation of a contented and thoughtful people capable of 
self guidance. But we ought never to forget that a civilization which stops at 
the limits of material improvement is arrested before the best consequences of 
social progress have been attained. T could suppose that the population of a 
great city like Paris, or Vienna, or London, might, by a revolutionary convulsion, 
expel the wealthy and noble from their mansions, and appropriate their revenues. 
This usurpation would probably bring even only transient physical enjoyment. 
The capacity to use aright the resources of wealth could only be attained by the 
influence of a transforming education. We might even conceive the Tuilerles or 
Buckingham Palace converted into styes by a semi-barbarous horde from the 
filth est haunts of vice and crime, and the palaces of nobles into dens of 
thieves. This would bo the extremest point of contrast ; but it may serve to illus- 
trate the truth that improvement in the physical condition of the people cannot 
produce more than a very limited effect on the progress of civilization, unless it 
be accompanied by that moral and iutcllcctiial culture, which weans men from 
brutal instincts. Witli respect to the peaceful, industrious and honest part 
of the laliouring population, there has been a gradual amelioration in all their 
habits and pursuits. But even they will enjoy cheap food, clothing, abundant 
wages, well-built, and commodious houses in proportion as they have been 
enabled to form a conception of those higher forms of life to which men who 
earn their bread by manual labour may aspire. Men who have set ua some of the 
purest examples have often been poor, but they have ennobled their poverty by 
thought, by self-cultivation, and by gentle and unselflsh life. 


THE MANAGEMENT OP WORKHOUSES. 

What means ought to be adopted for improving the Management 
of Workhouses? 

In addition to the papers by Mr, North and Mr, Warwick, which 
will be found at pp., 630, 646, a paper on “ The Treatment of Aged 
and Infirm Paupers,** was read by C. P, Measor. 

Mr. Measor pointed out that a line of demarcation might reason- 
ably be expected to be drawn between the treatment pursued towards 
the able-bodied paupers on, the one hand, aiipi the temporarily disabled 
and the aged and infirm on the other. That of the temporarily 
disabled should be tlie treatment of a good infirmary ; but into the 
care of the aged and infirm many special considerations must enter. 
No less than ten thousand such inmates exited in' the Metropolil^ 
workhouses, subjected to an ill-disguised imprisonment, clad with 
ignominy, placed in ill-ventilated wards, sArrounded with a dense 
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popiilation« cheered by no amusements^ occupied by no instruction, 
and led to higher aspirations only by mea^e means. Dr. Edward 
Smith, in his official reports, had describedr their misentl^ condition. 
Mr. Measor adrocated the removal of this class into the ootmli7, and 
an entire change in the character of the bnildingSctii^iuhabity 
should resemble almsbouses. Secular instruction^ gamely gardefiingt 
and occasional excursions should enliven the last days of these wrecJu 
of humanity, and, above all, the higher consolations of religion should 
be constantly and freely afforded. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Bracebbidge ; I object to much that has been put forth by Mr. North ; 
many of the assertions in his pai)er arc perfectly true, but not in the sense in 
which they arc put. For instance, the author frequently used such expressions a.s 
“general mismanagement,’* and I do not think that the hundreds of Arsons who 
are engaged in carrying out the Poor Laws ought to be whipped with an iudednite 
number of thongs. I take it that in the small unions his remarks do not apply ; 
in the large populations I apprehend they apply largely. That experiment which 
Mr. Kathbone has been enabled to cariy out at Livci-pool, for an expenditure of 
about £2,000 or £3,000 (I allude to workhouse management with trained female 
nurse.s), will allay many of the evils. I do not l^elieve there is generally an in- 
sufficient dietary. If the public feeling, which hUvS lately l)ecn directed to work- 
house management, was concentrated upon the condition and management of the 
invalided, much good might l)o done. 1 think there are two distinct ways of 
treating our paupers. In London, we have taken from the workhouses all classes 
of children, and concentrated them in schools round the city under the manage- 
ment of the first man in England for the puri)ose, Mr. Tulbcll. The absolutely 
sick might perhaps be treated in that way, but the invalided, the absolutely 
infirm, the people whose constitutions prevent a cure being made cannot, and 
I apprehend that there are many of that class. Now, though we cannot send 
all our inmates ft-om the workhouses m we send the children, yet their distribution 
into different classes is perfectly easy, and with proper care this distribution may 
be made a means of good management. 

Sif Baldwin Leighton: 1 think that Mr. North took his facts entirely from 
London, and it is hardly fair that those who are charged with the administration 
of the Poor Laws should be branded because of the offences of some of the 
London workhouses. I say some, because there are in London workhouses as 
well managed (St. George’s Hanover Square for instance! as any in the country. 
I cannot believe that the majority of workhouses are badly constructed ; and 
further, I can well understand that many of the charges brought against 
guardians arise out of a desire on their part to do their duty , for it is only by 
great experience that persons can have any idea of the attempts that arc made to 
cheat the guardians. A good deal of sympathy has been called forth in regard 
to the poor people who are obliged to go into workhouses. As an old guardian I 
have frequently examined their cases, and 1 have hardly ever found a person who 
became an inmate but he wasHrlven there from causes which were entirely his 
own fault. As to dietary, I believe that that matter is entirely under the control 
of the medical officer. It is quite necessary that there should be dietaries No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3 ; it is so in hospitals, but in workhouses, in my own at any rate, 
the medical officer can have whatever he likes. Of course there must be book- 
keeping, but the surgeon of a gaol with which I am connected has a great deal 
more than the surgeon of our%. parish workhouses. Book keeidng is one of the 
best tests that a medical officer does his duty ; it affords much better evidence 
than anything else, should a charge be brought against him. As to the payment 
of surgeons, that is rather a difficult matter to deal with, as the union practice is 
often a step to something more, and something better. They are gentlemen, 1 
believe, who are generally trf ated with respect, and If they are sensible men their 
suggestions are generally attended to. As to drugs, it is very easy to say that 
they should be supplied by tbe authorities, but in thinly populated districts like 
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tliat ia which I live do not know how the drugs could be supplied otherwise 
than 67 the medical men ; but as to cod-liver oil &c, such items should be 
provide out of the public revenue. I also think that the poor ought to belong 
to the \Vhole kingdom’. ' As to the second paper, the author has evldeutl/; little 
mtpeileiiee of the navy^othi&rwise ha- would not have recommended that 
of-theBervleefj^outd^dvetho woHhless vagrants: and I also think m 
a gre«kt mistake to suppoise.that prisoners are better treated than |»mpers. ’ 
Mr. EDWta Chadwick : The value of objections to a system can only W 
appreciated by an exposition of a system, and those who are inierested in this 
subJeotVill &d a cOholse exposition of the workhouse system in the last number 
of Fmsee's Magazine. All that I will say on this occasion will be in answer to 
some of the objections that* have been made to workhouse managemeut, or 
rather the managing of separate classes in the same house. Now it was intended 
that the classifleation should be in houses and not in wards. The principles 
stated in Fraset/* as applicable to the metropolis are, I conceive, equally applicable 
to such places as Manchester, but they would reciuiro large alterations and unity 
of mcuuigemenl:, including for instance Salford and Chorlton. I firmly believe 
that many of the objections which we hear may be removed with economy, even 
witiiout entailing any additional expense on the ratepayer.^. 1 have heard many 
deserved couipliiiieiits paid to guardians for their disinterestedness, and it would 
be a teat of their ai^n’cciatioii of the complimoiit, if they would conscait to accept 
a system of united management, and surrender the present system of separate 
authority for the common good. 

Mr. SAMUEfi lloBiNsoN I The central Iward in London exercises too strict an 
authority over the guardians. As a guardian 1 may say that I often find the 
feeling expressed that it is no use <tiscussing this point or that point, which local 
knowledge would enable them to do, because there is little hope of being supported 
by the Poor Law Board. My experience greatly supports the views expressed by 
Mr. North, that the medical administration ia the most defective part of the work ; 

I havo often reflected on the abuses without being able to point out a remedy. 
With regard to hospital accommodation I believe tliat we are on the eve of very 
great changes ; we arc learning in poor law mattei’s as we learn in everything 
else, by the iiifliciiou of gi’oat evils which we do not perfectly attend to in the way 
of prevention, till they become so great that wc see their cause in the neglect of 
some great physical law. The abuses that have liocn axposed in the poor law 
administration in London will, 1 believe, lead to very great changes. Mr. 
Bracebridge .said that few of the abu.scs complained of could be charged to 
small rural workhouses. Now, I am of a contrary opinion, and for this simple 
reason, that in small country workhouses you cannot hare a distribution of cases 
ofdiflercnt classes as you can in large workhouses. As to hospitals, I think that 
Mr. North can hardly be aware of what is taking place in some towns. If he has 
not yet visited the new Chorlton Hospital at Withington 1 would advise him to 
do so; it is founded on the principle of the Bordeaux Hospital, which was the 
subject of two very interesting pa tiers in, 1 think, 1857 or 1858, by Mr. Eoberton, 
the well-known sui'geou in Manchester. I myself think that it would be a great 
improvement if we could have all our ho-spitals in the country, with nothing left 
iu the towns but mere accommodatiou and appliances for accidents. I find one of 
the great ditliciiUies iu workhouse management to be the want of accommodation 
for distributing the classes according to their wants and necessities. I went the 
other day into a workhouse and found that the children mixed with the casual 
comers, and what w^as the result ? why, that in a few days they Wei's contaminated 
by the evil influences of tho.so new comers. The remedy for these things should 
not only be a separation of different classes, but very great good would be effheted 
provided that separation was carried out in separate houses, though that plan would 
materially increase the expense. With regard ta the mode of paying medical 
men, I consider it to be a very great evil, but 1 think there would be an aavantage, 
if not an absolute remedy, if medical officer^ would work on the same system as 
relieving pffleers—devote their whole time to their duties and not attend to private 
practice. . ^ 

Sir Waltxr Stiruvq ; Experience has taught me tlmt where the cpctol 
authorities are most in activity there is the moat benefioiel operaUon of the Foot 
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Law. The apprehension of increased rales sends the humanity of the guardians 
to the wall. 

Admiral HoENBr: ViTiile tbe guardians are a body of men fully prepared to 
do their duty, and possessing much kiudly feeling, I think there is little doubt 
that they are much impeded in their conduct and action by the knowledge that the 
ratepapers may be ** down on them if they go to too much expense. ^Pheir 
servants, and especially their medioid men, are grievously underpaid. .Ooveroora 
and masters are also badly paid, and are not, as a whoto, the sovt of man 1 
should like to see. There ought to be resident medical officers and chapliiiia in 
each workhouse. I do not see why the drugs should not be lurdlshed .Imt Um 
guardians. Oil the part of the navy, I must also object to the istroducnoii of 
idle vagrants. There is trouble enough in man^^lng good men oo ship board 
without having to do with bad ones ; and there is also this consideration, that 
punishment returns aie careftilly examined, and that in . proportion as those 
returns are large or small a captain gets a good or a bad character among his 
crew. I do not mean to say that the diet in workhouses is bad, but 1 do not 
know how a man or a woman is to he kept at the rate of 2s. 7d. or 2s. 8d. 
a week. 

Mr. Gallowax : I think that workhouses ought to be places for the aged and 
infirm, instead of l)eing reception houses for the able-bodied. Instead of relieving 
vagrants, I think that means should be placed at their disposal for departing to 
some other country. 

Mr. Percy Fjtzqebald: I cannot but express my high approval of Mr. 
North's paper. I think that we are amply justified in saying that the proper 
recipients of public relief are not sufficiently cared for, and they cannot be so 
long as the system remains what it is. The principle of the New Poor Law, 
which was established to remedy great evils, falls with an equally severe pressure 
on the able-bodied, the rich, the luiirm, and the decrepid. So far as 1 can judge, 
our duty as a great nation should be to go back to Queen Elizabeth’s first idea 
of a poor law, which was not to relieve the able-bodied who did not choose to 
work, but principally to provide for the sick, Infirm, and aged. This is the one 
point on which our attention should be fixed. As to medical treatment, I think 
there should be a discretionary power given to medical officers, with a view to 
a mOre generous treatment of sick and aged than they at present receive. I think 
that medical officers should in fact have absolute Instead of conditional power ; 
and th^ ought also to lie adequately paid. 

Dr. Edward Smith : 1 regret the almost unavoidable discursiveness of the 
debate, based upon varying individual experience in large and small workhouses. 
Scarcely any of the speakers speak from a knowledge of the whole system; it 
may be useful therefore if I, as an official who has seen a large proportion of the 
country and am acijuainted with most of the metropolitan workhouses, state to 
you the system as it now exists. Fii-st, with regard to the various classes of 
persons who are received into the workhouses. Let me begin with the children. 
In the larger, as \he metropolitan workhouses for instance, they are nearly all 
sent to separate or district schools, where they have good dietary, good clothing, 
and good education ; they occupy a far better position than ordinaiy paupers. 
In the smaller and country workhouses the system is different ; they are kept 
within the institution ; they have a schoolmaster and schoolmistress ; a separate 
room for the boys, another for the girls; separate dormitories, and every ap- 
pliance given for their proper training and education. With regard to their 
dietary, there may be some defects, but on the whole the children in workhouses 
are as healthy as any section of the community. As to education, it has been 
proved that they read well, write fairly, and have a certain knowledge of arith- 
metic, and that, on the whole, they are fairly trained for the position they sub- 
sequently hold in life. With regard to their future destination, ^when they attain 
12 or 14 years of age, occupation is found for them, if they are in the country, 
in agricultural pursuits ; the girls are sent to farm houses, or to be domestic 
servants ; and, on leaving the workhouse, each child has an outfit given it. In 
towns, the boys are principally apprenticed with some one who will teach them a 
trado. Some of the guardians also av^il themselves of proper opportunities of 
fettdi^ (he children abroad. Npw> with regard to the able-bodied paupers, 
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There are separate day rooms and dormitories for each sex,' and separate exer- 
cising wards, and there is a broad distinction between their treatment and that 
of the infirm; but in many of the workhouses the able-bodied ward^ are almost 
entirely empty. In some of the pountry workhouses, of say 120 inmates, you 
woulQ no> find more than six who were able-bodied ; in fact, in many unions, the 
guardians have to hire labour. [Mr. Edgill : And employ machinery.] In some 
of the larger town workhouses, where there are more of the able-oodied, the 
Inmates who are of notoriously bad charaoter are separated as much as possible 
from the others. Lunatics, if they are very troublesome, dirty, or dangerous, 
are seht to asylums ; some of the idiots are retained, and it frequently happens, 
that many of them are able to work. That way of dealing with them Is very . 
beneficial both to them personally and to the workhouse, and I believe that as a 
whole th^ are as happy as any persons you can find. With reference to the 
sick, the principle has always been to separate those who are suffering from 
contafl^ous diseases from the rest, and it is a common thing to find a building de- 
tached from the workhouse for the reception of patients suffering from fever and 
small pox. Oases wherein the patients are annoying to those among them, 
and cases of another character, are also isolated. There are therefore the 
ordinary sick, surgical and medical — and sometimes separated — and the con- 
ta^ous and dirty cases. The sick children are almost universally isolated 
into three classes; those suffering from small-pox and fever being sent to 
different hospitals. Many of our sick in the London workhouses are iu* 
curables, who are returned to us from the hospitals, and the majority of the 
remainder are sick and infirm. In the Manchester and Liverpool workhouses the 
fever, small-pox, and some of the surgical cases are retained, and the institutions 
therefore greatly resemble an ordinary hospital. Whether they should supple- 
ment or supplant the ordinary hospital, is probably a matter for discussion. In 
the country towns it bas not been the practice to send the fever and small-pox 
cases from the out-door poor into the workhouse, and, therefore, while the work- 
house has every arrangement and facility for those cases, it not unfrequently 
happens that many of the fever and small-pox wards have not had a patient in 
them for twenty years. As to the other classes of sick in those workhouses, you 
will seldom find ten persons who will require separation from the inmates of the 
establishment. The condition is, therefore, totally different from the workhouses 
in the metropolis. Then as to vagrants, provision is made for their reception; 
and much discussion has recently taken place respecting the class which ought to 
be received. As to my own opinion, I am quite satisfied that it is far better to 
put them under the care of the police — and that, I think, is the system to which 
public feeling in the present day is tending. There is then an exceedingly perfect 
organization under the Poor Law— and I am at a loss to see how it can be carried 
out further. In Mr. North’s paper I do not think that much fault was found 
with the system, as a system, but there is a difference between a system and the 
details of working out that system. I believe the system is one which deserves 
your approval; and it is a question only of details and carrying them out. 
Something has been said about ofQcers. Now, while it Is perfectly true that the 
ordering of medical appliances and extra diet rests with the guardians, I know 
of no instance in which the guardians in any way fetter the action of their medical 
officers. As to the question of drugs, I think that it is far better on all grounds 
that the guardians should find both drugs and d{Bpenser8-.-]n two-thirds of the 
London workhouses that is done. In the small country-workhoiises such a 
system might be inapplicable, and for this reason, that the cost of drugs is pot 
great.— the dispensing is the serious question ; the medical officer would require 
to go to the workhouse and dispense medicines. Instead of sending them. As to 
the salaries of medical officers, there can be no doubt that they are miserably low, 
and I especially refer to district medical officer^ ^ere is this distinction between 
the two, that the workhouse officer looks for bis post giving him a good position 
in the neighbourhood— it is to him as a hospital. The district medi(^ Officer has 
no such advantage, and he frequently — especially in the country— .has many miles 
to travel for a very low remuneration. Of course it may be said there is a 
remedywfor medical officers need not take these appointments unless they think, 
fit, and tre may consider that there (e evidently a value in these posIlfemHor 
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ffe&il«itien xrould not seek them. Masters and matrons are also badly paid, and 
tbouffh much bat ftom iim to time been said about the conduct of these officers, 
I mhst say that, on the whole, I hm ftmnd them to be> kind and ^loloue* I 
belieFe that on the whole they dlsctorge th^r duties fhlthftilly and welb* With 
reaard to chapUdns, 1 should like to ime mie resident IwaU theh«Ego honsesi^ut 
as to resident medical officers, mu^ may be said On bodi‘elde|. 
is a progressive one, and If a man bas to get a living by twivalet]pei^^ he.^liM 
a high incentive to maintain his position, and keep up hta medical hmowledge. 
On the other hand, constant medical superviMon might be of great advantage, 
but I am not sure whether ^he quality would not suiFer. In Loudem we *have 
resident officers in the large bouses, but I am not quite sure whether a combina-^ 
tion of the two systems would not be the best. With regard to general super- 
vision that is vested in the guardians, and their administration, I believe, bas 
been too severely commented upon. They discharge their duties, with care 
and diligence ; they may be in some cases a little penurions, but I am convinced 
that i^ould there be a iamty in the distribution of the funds of the ratepayers, 
thejmost serious evils will result. I think that as a whole public feeling is 
tending to increase the pauperism of the country and diminish the breadth of 
the line between the hard working and industrious man and the pauper. As to 
the central authority, it is well understood that the initiation of matters rests 
with the local board, and the central auibonty takes no more part in the matter 
than the central authority of any other social system. Whenever that authority 
has suggestions to make the guardians as a rule accede to them. 

Mr. F. Hut : I am prepared to enter a decided protest against Dr. Smith's 
speech. I cannot admit that any of the guardians in London have done their 
duty, or are deserving of anything than the strongest condemnation. I think 
that after the official investigations and exposures of their proceedings it is too 
late to stand up to defend them. I think that a case has been made out for re- 
casting the whole system on which out poor law is administered. We pay six 
millions a year fbr the relief of the poor, and yet for one beggar you see in Paris, 
Brussels, Normandy, or Bavaria, you see ten in this country. Our poor laws are 
supposed to administer relief to all who need it, but day after day we hear of 
deaths from neglect and starvation, and all the beneficent intentions of the legis- 
lation of Elizal^th, that no person should have a pretext for mendicancy, seem to 
be forgotten. All that is wanted is intelligence in the administration and in the 
appointment of governors and matrons competent to the difficult task of managing 
those who may come to them. 

. Dr. Lbes : Dr. Smith would lead us to suppose that the poor law system is 
the perfection orbuman wisdom. 1 am sure from what 1 know of Dr. Smith 
that that was not his opinion six years ago. My own opinion of it is that it is 
bad, and has been bad for a number of years. The post of medical officer to a 
union, about jvhich vTe have heard so much, is often sought and held in order to 
prevent the compctklon that would follow the introduction of new medical men, 
and the duties are often deputed to pupils and assistants. 1 most deny altogether, 
and I speak ftom experience, that mescal officers have practically tho power to 
Older and obtain anything they may think desirable for their patients in the way 
of diet. It bas certainly not been the case in the Ashton union. I think that 
medical men have also a right to complain of the way in which they are paid. 
I, for instance, commenced with a remuneration at the rate of 7s. per case, and 
after a few years my remuneration was consolidated into something like £60 a 
year. T'he cotton famine came on, and the remuneration that 1 received was at 
the rate of^not more than 2d. per case. The guardians declined to increase my 
salary ; I gave them notice, and they said they could get another in my place, 
^rhe fact is that tyranny is frequently practiced on medical officers who prefer 
to submit to it instead of allowyng^the introduction of a fresh competitor. 

Sir Harby Vnanny, M.P. : The result of having a properly trained matron 
and a number of trained nurses and probationers in one Liverpool workhouse, 
during the last year and a half, has been surprlidng; the improyement that is 
seen amongst the inmate is remarkable I believe that this, in a ^eat measure, 
is due td the influence of respectable well-educated females. ' 

Mr. JSiHtttz. t 1 am the olera of the Chorlten Union. The hospital of that 
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union ia now attended solely by paid nurses, though 1 am sonry to say we cannot 
call them trained nurses. The guardians would at one time have paid almost 
any money for sucli nurses, and now through the assistance of the Protestant 
Sisterhood of St. Manet's, Iiondon, a system has been put into eaistence which 
is giving us oompetent nurses for every case that occurs in the workhorse. Monl 
four veers ago the guarafaiui of the uoiona in these districts took apodal pihas ta 
In^reinto theiu^gaafoatbH of the medical seevioe, and to ascertdn what,ir|m 
the best mode of eonstrneting u hosjrital. The Chorlton Union was the dnst that 
made application to the Poor Law Boi^ for a largerjpace to be devoted to the 
sick than had hitherto been the case, and the BodVI gave their aaseuL The 
minimum space thaPhas been fixed for hospitals by the commission prekided over 
by Mr. Sidney Herbert, is 1,260 cubic feet per patient ; in our hosiutala the space 
is 1,860 or 1,360 cubic feet. In fact, I think that our new hos{utal is well worth 
a visit. It is built on the pavilion principle, three stories to each pavilion, and 
the whole building gives us fifteen wards of thirty*two beds each, or a total of 
about 600 beds. The total cost will only be almut j680,000, and the cost of the 
new St. Thomas's Hospital, London, which will be about the same size, will be 
from £600,000 to £600, ; and the cost of the Leeds Infirmary, which will 
accommodate about 400 beds, will be £80,000 or £90,000. The laud has not cost 
us much, say not more than £1,000 or £1,200 for the whole six acres, which 
includes the site of the building and all that is attached to it. We are providing 
a medical staff which 1 think will meet with the satisfaction of all in this section. 
We have a consulting surgeon of considerable practice and experience, who is 
retained to make periodical visitations of the house, and occasionally report 
thereon ; bis salary is £100 a-year ; we aro also to have a resident medical super- 
intendent at a ssdary of £400 a-year, who is to have an assistant at a salary of 
about £120 a-year. W'e have a dispenser, and as the house is some miles out of 
the city, we have also provided a very convenient ambulance van which has cost 
us £90. The guardians hope that now the hospitals have been built more room 
will be afforded in the house, which will hold 1,200 or 1,600 persons, for better 
and more complete classification. With reference to children 1 may say that we 
lately attempted a plan of getting them out into the families of decent working 
men and others and having them trained for their rank in life, on the same plan 
that is adopted in some parts of Scotland, but upon this point the Poor Law 
Board disagreed with us. Our object was to teach children so that they might 
not have everything to learn when they grew up to manhood, as they have now 
under the system of workhouse and district schools. With respect to industrial 
training, we carry it out in shoemaking, joinering, tailoring, and gardening, and 
we have also a mechanic. 

Mr. T. Clowes : 1 am the Chairman of the Chorlton Board of Guardians, and 
it has always been considei'ed with us that the medical oflScer in the workhouse 
has had supreme authority. Of course it is not so legally, but it is practically. 

Mr. R. A. Arxold : as I have had the pleasure of inspecting the Chorlton 
workhouse hospitals 1 feel it my duty as government inspector of public works to 
express my complete satisfaction with the arrangements and the manner of 
building. It has been substantially and economically constructed, and tbe 
arrangements are highly efficient. 

Sir Baldwin LsiaiiToif : Some fiMUft^ks have been mad^ about visitors fo 
workhouses. I certainly would throw them open to re8pectajt>le visitors, but in 
my parish the difficulty is to get ladies and gentlemen to undertake those duties. 
I briieve that the throwing open of workhouses to the public under proper 
restrictions will be productive of much good. But badly as It is alleged some of 
the workhouses are conducted, I can hardly conceive any where the patience of 
the inmates is so greatly tried as that of some of tbe out-patients. Some of tbe 
latter die most miserable deaths. As to children, I believe they are quite 
sufficiently fed, but in some workhouses they are kept too much within the walls. 

Hr. Nortr : 1 should like to remove some of the misconceptions Umt evidently 
exist with reg^ to my papiTi for I do not believe that the guardians are 
deserving of ue violent and indiscriminate attaolu thatr have been made upon 
them. 1 believe they are desirous of doing right to the beat of their judgment^ I 
see no reason why they should be deprived of theVre of the poor, boi they do 
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not in all cases draw a sufficient distinction between those who seek relief on 
account of physical or mental disease, and those who are unwilling to earn their 
living. 

The CHAiaMAM (Sir James Kay Shuttleworth) i It is very apparent that the re- 
marks have been made from necessarily limited spheres of observation, and it is 
important to bear this in mind, for there is nothing more remarkable in the 
administration of poor law relief than the distinctions between north and south, 
rural districts and cities, distinctions of principle as well as in respect of fact. 
They arise to a great exte^ out of the condition of the population and of the 
administrative body. In Hb eastern and southern counties, and in some of the 
western counties, the boards of guardians are remarkable* for their efficiency. 
They are presided over for the most part by gentlemen of great iutelli- 
gence, such as influential county magistrates who assiduously devote them- 
selves to their duties, and they are attended by the most intelligent 
farmers and rate-payers of the union, and these also devote themselves 
to their duties with great assiduity. That expression, however, cannot 
be used with regard to certain classes of the guardians in the metropolis. In 
the east of London, and in some parts of the south, the boards of guardians 
consist of petty shopkeepers, and often men who have sinister influences to inter- 
fere with the discharge of their duties. They are to a considerable extent owners 
of small tenements, licensed victuallers, or owners of beerhouses, and they arc 
also frequently employers of fluctuating kinds of labour ; and their own work 
people come before them for relief. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
administration of relief in some unions is a great contrast to others, and that the 
allegations of the Lancet commission contain much of truth. I believe it would 
be a fatal error to centralise^ the administration by relieving the guardians of 
their duties and appointing government officers, and I say this because 1 know 
that a plan has been entertained in so influential a quarter that it is quite 
possible such a scheme may be brought before the notice of the Poor Law Board, 
and And its way into Parliament for discussion there. I hope that it would be 
rejected, for it would be contrary to the principles of the administration of this 
country. That a great change is needed in some of the London unions I cannot 
deny, and I cannot but commend such an example as that set by the Chorlton 
guardians. 

Mr. Beacbbbidqe moved “That it is desirable that a restricted number of 
selected visitors of either sex should be permitted and authorised by boards of 
guardians to visit workhouses in all large unions.” 

Bir Baldwin Leiouton seconded the motion. 

The resolution was carried. 


TAXATION. 

fVhat Improvements might be introduced into our existing system 
of Taxation? 

^ addvim to tfve paper by Mr. Mumwin, printed at p. 649, papers 

■nr ere real on Ms qnesWoa \iy Hit, ^Vva Ms. Da\dfil ShiKCvC 

II. 

Ml / three pinions are jprevaleut on this <^ues- 
tion : — First, that a mixturo of direct and indirect taxation should 

hsvssd. BcconSijf ihBit indirect ia crdiBaiy time?, 

only mode of loxotion. mLlvlly, cKfftGt, na il\o moana of obkin- 
ing perfect free trade, should alone be employed. Taxation being 
the payment made by each citizen in retnrn for State protection 
should be in proportion to the property protected. It should also be 
palpable and apparent the time of payinenti so that every tax- 
payer may know exactly how much he pays, and thus be incited to 
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see that bis money is properly expended, and that more taxes are not 
l^jmd than are necessary. It should not interfere injuriously with 
t^ib, industry, and employment. Duties of customs and excise 
prevent the increase of trade, and hence the accumulation of 
national wealth. The removal of such duties has vastly incrcfesed 
our exports, and benefited native industry far more than the 
protective system previously in vogue. It is a great anomaly that, 
in an age when every effort is being made by Railways, steam vessels, 
and the electric telegraph to facilitate intercourse, those barriers of 
commercial intercourse, customs and excise, should be tolerated. 
The abolition of indirect taxation is not, as is frequently considered, 
impossible. There arc, doubtless, difficulties in the way, but they 
are not insuperable. Perfect freedom of trade is necessary in the 
interest of property itself. The income tax has proved no burden 
upon property ; it has not only secured the repeal of more oppressive 
taxes, but has been the means of increasing greatly our accumulated 
wealth. All bad taxes fall heaviest upon property, which cannot 
escape the burden of sustaining an inq^overished community. On 
the other hand, freedom ^of trade and industry greatly increases tho 
value of all realised property. It is obvious, if these considerations 
are true, that further improvements in taxation must keep in view 
the extension of trade and tho controlling of expenditure. Both 
these objects can only be perfectly attained by the substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation. If no other substitute for indirect 
taxation can be found, tho extension of the present income tax 
would be infinitely preferable to customs and excise. This tax was 
described by the late Sir Robert Peel as ‘‘ infinitely loss onerous and 
more just than any other tax.’' Its evasion might be prevented by 
publishing the returns, as is done iu the United States, Several 
considerations, however, point to property rather than income as the 
just basis of direct taxation. 

In order to secure both free trade and control of expenditure it 
would be well, as the next stage of legislation, to apply indirect taxa- 
tion to meet the interest of the national debt, and direct taxation to 
meet that portion of the expenditure which depends upon votes of the 
House of Commons. If members felt their responsibility in tfie shape 
of increased direct taxation, they would most narrowly and carefully 
scrutinise the expenditure. It is because tho money is obtained 
SUrreptltiOUdly that it is expended lavishly. This division of taxation 
ptet&enta a goal towards which tho efforts of all fiscal reformers 

might at once bo directed ; when reached it could then he considered 
whether tho romaining indirect taxes wove desirable either m the 

interests o/ traefo, Yovetme, or t^S {flSR Ot 

■hlY. Yo\\n.Td-\5YquYvan, ox soinei mode, a host of miaov <?dttes 

rni^ht fi.t &{ice be 8Wei)t UVISkyt Vtl? ot \m oio4 

reduced, and in a short time extinguished, and the shilling on corn, 
ill company with the taxes on coffee, raisins, currsmts, and the Vexa- 
tious duties oil carriages, horses, and locomotion be abolished. Much 
discussion has arisen on the incidence of ta^sation. Inequality is not^ 
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however, the great evil of indirect taxation. It is iu time adjusted. 
The real evil of this mode of taxation consists in the restraints it 
imposes on trade and employment. The utmost extension of tdRie 
and industry will only be secured when the nation shall be wise enough 
to make its taxation a direct payment and leave trade and industry 
perfectly free and unfettered. Gi*eat Britain has led the way in the 
repeal of protective duties. It is now the time for consideration, 
whether another step should not be taken in the abolition of the 
Custom House, that artificial barrier to the interchange of productions 
and to friendly intercom‘se between nations. This great boon to be 
secured, not perhaps at once, but by a series of wise and well-devised 
measures^ would produce beneficial results throughout the whole 
world, making the nations to retilise the grand idea of the Apostle, 
that ‘‘we are all members of one body,” and by rendering war less 
possible, realising to an extent at present scarcely appreciable the 
divine principle of peace on earth and goodwill among men, 

Mr. Sheriff maintained that the leading object of all who advo- 
cated direct taxation appeared to be to exempt the poorer classes 
from contributing any thing to national expenditure, and to lay the 
burden on the wealthier portion by a tax on rent and property. The 
customs’ and inland revenue duties had been made totally unobjec- 
tionable. The duties on the most necessary articles of consumption 
had been reduced to a mere trifle. Tea, sugar, and eofiee might 
be regarded as the principal articles subject to duty, and most re- 
quired by the humbler classes ; but when the duty on tea was only 
fid. per lb., coffee 3d., and sugar Id., the amount paid by a family 
on these commodities must be very small. If individuals of very 
small incomes used articles more highly taxed, such as spirituous 
liquors, or tobacco, they had themselves to blame, and taxed them- 
selves in using things that were not necessaries but luxuries. It 
had been argued that, besides the duty, consumers had to pay a 
large per centago additional to the merchant and retailer, which he 
had seen put down at 50 per cent. But any such calculations T^ere 
erroneous, as the per centage on articles of general consumption was 
through the competition of retailers reduced to a minimum. An ex- 
penditure of £70,000,000 a-y ear, however large it might be regarded by 
some was after all small comparatively, considering the great wealth of 
the nation. The employment given in the distribution of the revenue 
was too much overlooked. Army, navy, and civil service afforded a 
great field to our population. The salaries thus derived were, to a 
considerable extent, returned to thp trading community to meet neces- 
sary wants ; and the employment afforded by the Crown in its various 
services, was an advantage to other departments of business, inasmuch 
as it entirely removed that class of the community from becoming rivals 
in various occupations. V^ry prejudicial statements had been made 
against the customs’ department and its officers, at the meeting of, the 
Association last year ; but the allusions to the unnecesimry detention 
of ships, and the susceptibility of the officers to bribery, he con- 
sidered to be unfounded.! It was an acknowledged fact that every 
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tUcility that could be desired was now given by the customs’ regula- 
tions to all branches of business; and that if any injury were com- 
plained of, a true representation of the particulars would result in a 
complete exculpation from blame of the regulations of the department 
and its officials. From the manner in which the service was n6w 
conducted, and the paany checks against fraud, the circumstances 
were very rare indeed in which bribery could be successfully effected. 
It was a well established fact that in no country in the world was the 
collecting of the revenue better conducted, or at a less per centage 
than in England. The statistical accounts of the respective branches 
of trade had now become indispensable. They were of the greatest 
value to the commercial world. The public information derived 
through this department, of the registry of ships, the particular 
shares owned by each person and the mortgages, &c., recorded 
against them, caused a great deal of official work to men aloue 
familiar with the^ business. On this branch of the. .public 
service also rested the principal r^ponsibility, at all times, of VNtrd- 
ing off infectious disease from our shores, by subjecting ships, when 
necessary, to quarantine regulations ; as well as preventing, diseased 
animals being imported. But if customs’ and excise duties were 
abolished by means of direct taxation, in what form and by what 
means would the working classes pay? Such an impost as a poll 
tax would not be tolerated ; it could not be collected ; and he desired 
to be informed in what other way the humble classes could bo 
reached. He questioned much if the working classes would gain 
by the total abolition of the duties. Tliey must know that, if they 
were entirely freed from contributing in any way, the wealthier por- 
tion of the community would have to make up the difference; and 
when employers were paying for labour as much as their profits 
permitted, were these ad(htioiial burdens of taxation indicted upon 
them, a reduction of wages w'ould be the result. ^ However much 
there might have been formerly reason to complain, we might now 
fairly congratulate ourselves on one of the best fiscal arrangements, 
under which the working classes had no right to consider themselves 
unfairly treated. 

Mr. Geohgis HnNUX Smith pointed out that improvements in our 
existing mode of taxation must be sought for, apparently, in one of 
two ways, either by lowering the Kites of duty so as to produce 
equal or larger returns annually through increased consumption, or by 
reducing the cost of collection. A third moans of correcting a faulty 
system which was composed of incongruous elements, and which was 
unequal in its incidence in what it collected directly, no less than in 
what it raised indirectly, would be to employ tl>c income tax notwith- 
siandingdts acknowledged defeots, as the late Sir B. Feel emj^oyed 
it, viz., as a means of freeing trade and ^industry from the impe<h- 
menis placed in their way by. customs and eacisa.. Adam Smiths’s 
four generally accepted rules for the regulatlon^f taxiySon had been 
before the public for a oenttiry bad been enlairged upon in many an 
eloquent speech, and made the theme/ of many a profound disquisition; 
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the probability ivas that they would have to be analysed, discussed, and 
illustrated over and over again before the truths which they em- 
braced would strike root, and be developed into act. And no wonder, 
since their propounder himself did not perceive their full significnnce, 
overlooked the palpable contradiction between his second and tliird 
rules, and ignored the only plan by which equality, certainty, and 
convenience of taxation, and due returns to the public treasury 
could be approximately realised. Adam Smithes commentary on his 
3rd rulo— vi2., that since the consumer ‘‘ is at liberty to buy,, or not 
to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault i£ ho'^ver su^s any 
inconvenience from taxes upon such consumable goods as are articles 
of luxury ” — had been one of the main arguments in favour of in- 
direct taxation ; but it nullified the condition laid down in his own 
second rule, to wit, that the “ time of payment, the manner of pay- 
ment, the amount to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the con- 
tributor, and to every other person;” and it also lent its sanction to that 
most fatal of errors — the supposition that the end justified the means. 
If it were indifferent how the revenue was raised, provided it were done 
without provoking discontent, there was no more to be said. But surely 
taxation had its law, and reason of being. Society did not exist for the 
purpose of being taxed ; but taxation had its origin in the objects and 
needs of society. Like any other outlay, taxation was only just in 
proportion as it was necessary — only not wrongful if it wCi^e really 
serviceable and profitable. If it did not give the payer money’s 
worth, for what he contributed conscientiously, and with a clear view 
of his own best interests, it was an unmitigated evil. In answer to 
the objection that the working classes would escape taxation, if indi- 
rect taxation were abolished, various plans had been suggested by 
which they could be reached directly ; but wherefore this solicitude 
that no poor flies should escape the web of taxation It was far from 
clear that the exgmption would be unjust or contrary to the doctrines 
of sound Political Economy. Duties on the raw materials of manu- 
facture were abolished; nobody would think of taxing a steam engine ; 
but taxing of the labourer was a taxing both of the raw material of in- 
dustry and the industrial machine itself. And if the burden of taxation 
rested only upon property, it did not follow that the holders of property 
would have more to pay than at present. It was well asoertaitied 
that offences against the laws diminished or increased with the rise 
or decline of trade. Now, crime and poverty occasioned a consider- 
able portion of the national expenditure. Might it not be worth 
while, therefore, to place the labourer in a position to make the most 
of the sole commodity he had to offer? He was subject, of course, 
to the law of demand and supply in the industrial market j but was 
it acting economically so to tax the earnings of his labour that the 
gaol or the workhouse might be his doom ? Direct taxation might 
be ao framed as to secure approximation to equal dealings with the 
taxpayers ; Vrhilst inequality was inseparable from indirect taxation; 
Taxes upon consumption fell crushingly upon the labouring classes, 
and they were injurious to the presumedly protected classes; who, in 
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atlrlition to the cost of pan})erism and crime, suffered from the for- 
fcilure of trade and commerce lost tlirou^^li the restiiction of con- 
suinplioii occasioned by duties on^comniodities, no matter how light 
th(‘y might appe ar. Indirect taxation sinned against every truth pjp- 
ponnded in Adam Smith’s four rules, whilst direct taxation offended 
only against one of them, and that in a minor degree. Perfect 
equality could be realised under neither system ; but it could be a])- 
proached far more closely by a direct levy. Taxation had its laws 
and reasons for existence. The experience of the last five-and- 
twenty years taught us thht we had been infringing them for 
centuries and the infringment, as was the case \Vith every breach of 
natural laws, had been visited heavily upon ourselves. We were once 
on the brink of ruin ; but, fortunately,* wo went back to first princi- 
ples and were saved. The jmosperity of our future national career 
depended on our taking our stand in all cases, and in dealing with 
every questi^, on the immutable principles of justice. 

•DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman (Mr. Malcolm lloss) said they liad heard that moining four very 
interesting papers on the subject allotted to the section. Mr. Macqueen’s paper 
appeared to be, to a large extent, a history of taxation, and of the various modes 
of its levy and disbursement. Some parts of it were very excellent, and very 
valuable, but there were olhers which he regretted as blemishes. As to the corn 
trade not being entirely free, ho tliought that, halving come to a shilling duty, 
there was not very much reason to complain. A more interesting paper than 
that by Mr. Noble he had never Iicard. It did tJie greatest credit to his talents 
and industry. Mr. Noble laid it down that taxation .should be open, palpable, 
and under no disguise; and in that proposition they would all agree. He 
entirely concurred in the observutum that frec-trude had done far more 
for native industry than the protoelivc system; but as to the remark that 
custom and excise duties pi evented freedom of commercial intercourse, — ho 
would reflect upon it, and see how far he could concur on it. It was scarcely to 
be expected that hearing this and other doctrines for the first time, he could either 
aociuiesce in, or dissent from them; but the }>apor had opened iq) a wide held of 
thought; and if it were right, many i»olitical economists must come to the con- 
clusion that they had still a great deal to learn. Mr. Noble w as strongly in 
iiivuifr of direct instead of indirect taxation. The (lue^^tion could not have been 
lietter argued ; and it was the more gratifying to him^ to say so, as he 
was not an entire convert to direct taxation. It might be true that the 
extension of trade and control of expenditure called for the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation; and that even increa}5e of the present income tax was 
preferable to duties of customs and excise; but he must say that he vrtis sur- 
prised to hear Mr. Noble proposing that income tax returns should be pub- 
lished. If there were any jiart of Mr. Noble’s paper to wbicli he was decidedly 
opposed, it was this; and he was very sure the time would never come when 
Englishmen would consent to have their incomes paraded in the newspapere. 
Mr. Sheriffs paper contained some statements entirely novel. Mr. Sheriff held 
that the object of those who advocated direct taxation was to exempt the working 
classes; and it certainly would exempt the idle, (he lazy, and the vagabond, who 
would not work ; but those who c^ld and would work would acquire property, 
or (he means of being taxed. 4s w the assertions that we were to be taxed in 
order to find employment for Government ofiicial8,--that they were much under- 
salaried, — that they were retained in order to enable them to become Government 
spies, — and that their salaries were returned again, to a loi'ge extent, in the con^ 
sumption of taxed articles, he left it to the section to say whether there was any 
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irulli ii\ llu'so plnlcmoiir.<. Mr. .Smitli’s was a u'r\ ablo one. He ocmed 
to have devoled inneb attention to the study of Adam Sniitb; but there was not 
aiiythin.ij: materially new in Ids ob.servaliuiiH. Tin* slron,e:est ]){iaisago i.i it was 
that ill which it was alle.^ed thal “indiiect taxes ac! ])rotecli\ely, and viih the 
iinfailiiii;’ conseiiueiices oi‘ protection, injury to t!ic classes sujiposed to he }»io- 
lectcd, and iinpoverishne'nt and de.;;radalion of tie* olas'*<\s aniereed i tins 
inistakeii ohjeet." ]Mr. Sinitli ventured lo prediel that diieet W’onld sup r^ede 
indirect tavatiuu ere loii!;; he control cited pari of Adam Smith’s Iheor) and 
he maintained that indirect tavation was opp.o.-o<l to tJie h-ntlis proimund d in 
Adam Smith’s four cardinal jioints. lint all this rcijuired further consider.inon. 

Mr. IlEYW'ORTiisaid his sole objter, was to disseminaic a truth which he believed 
to be most valuable. J Ic considered tlie iiieomc tax to be the instrimieiit by which 
the greatest benctit had been conferred on all mankind. Im'ci* since that lax w as 
imjio.sed, eonimerce had nourished in aii astonishing maimer, not only in thi.s 
country, but iu every country of the world ; and if it were carried to the extent 
necessary for the abolition of customs* and excise duties, it would be productive 
of the ^eaicst benefit to all classes. The question to be considered was what 
kind of taxation would be most profitable. The oliject was to find out that mode 
of taxation which would least interfere wdth the products of in^stry. If they 
laid a tax on sugar they diminished consumption : and in the Mme proportion 
they diminished the demand for our own jirodnctioiis in exchange. If the con- 
sumption w'cro diminished one-half or one-third, would not •that, he asked, 
interfere wutli the manufactures of Manchesler ? If customs’ diitie.s were abolished, 
be had no hesitation ;n sa}ing that the commerce of England would be increased 
threefold in a few jx^ars, ne., that there would bo a threefold increase of manu- 
factures, a threefold demand for labour, and bettor remuneration for it. Thirty 
years ago, he had so clear a coiiviction of this, that Jio said that, whatever happened, 
the .only tw^o things t hat would he secure were labour and land, for on these 
they all depended. AMiat he .siftd thirty year.s ago, he now repealed. With trade 
free, every labouring man would be able to procure the necessaries and comforts 
of life: and, ivitli a prosjierous community, the laiue of land and its products 
must inciease. Was it not then worth while lo say “ Let us aboli.di enstoras* and 
excise duties, and, ns the inslrumcnf, embraci* the income tax with delight?” 
For his own part he w'onUl ho glad to ])ny 20 })er cent, ul- inconio tax if these 
duties were repealed, for be ^sus ury Mire that ho would soon be .so much the 
more wealthy. The (piesUou was, did the incoino tax set i^du^trv free, so that 
its products should be abundant for e\ery body on the facii of tljo‘'earlh ? If it 
did, such extension ot the tax as might be. necessary to abolish cilstoms* and excise 
dutie.'i, was the imiirovefneiU iu our pre^jcnt system of taxation wliich all ought 
toadvocate. 


Mr. Holland ihoiiglit it incumbent iqioii him, as Pre.*^ident of the Piu^incial 
Keform Association, to offer a few observations on the sulijcct under discussion. 
He should have liked to see a much larger assemblage on that occasion ; for the 
qiie.stion at issue lay at the very root of the great object of the Association for 
the promotion ot Social Science, viz.: the elevation of the great masses of the 
comraiyiity. Wlicu he went into its various Sections, and heard discussions on 
amendments ot the lavv, oo operative associations, extension of education, im- 
provement 01 prison discipline, ami other inatteis, what occurred to 'him was 
that at the ^cry root of them nil lay the questions, “How arc wo to imTirovc the 
material condition of the jicoplo of this country V Where arc we to look for the 
remedy . He and a few fcllow-lahourers working in the Financial It eformAiiSo- 
cialion proposed free trade as the remedy. They had adhered to it through good 
repoH and through evil report, keeping the lamp of free trade, as their latife friend 
Ml. Cobden said, burning in the midst of external darkness ; and now they were 
g ad to sec some awakening ol the public mind to the importance of this great 
doctrines of Adam Smith Inul long lain dormant; some five-and- 
mvirni operation ; and the results had 
astonished lus moat fervent admirers. They had only to profit by the lessons of 
complete that which had been so siiccessfiilly commenced. 
^ imircantile question of profit and loss, would it not be 
desiiable for them, as a cofimunity, to do away with all customs’ and excise 
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duiico at one swco]), .ind adopi, in ilielr sioad, a direct cliar^jo u[)on property ? 
He Ixdieved, jiidgim, tVoni experience, that this ^s'onld be the moat profital^e 
bar;^aiii tliat he, tl.at the>, or any other i)ossea3ors of properly could make. 
Ibuiiio;' tJio last tw(' ily years comincreo hail nearly trebled, in consequence of the 
renii>sion of oust oih s’ and excise dutie.' to the amount of twenty niillions; ami 
if a I'odiKdion of twtnty millions had dojie so much, what would a reduction of 
forty niillioiiH do? 'I’hey found also that tliis iTduction of customs’ and excise 
duties had been folhaved by an increase of twenty-throe millions in the total 
re\eiH!e, as comiaired with tha tof !84:i. This seemed so extraordinary that Sir 
Stalford Nortlicote . aid that, paradoxical as it mii»lit ai)j)oar, the more they reduced 
duties, the greater nas their produce ; luu tliat tiiis was no argument for sweeping 
them aw'tiy altogether. Jle (Mr. Holland) eoiitcndod that it was ; and that if all 
customs* and- exci.^tj <liilie.s were swept away by the substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation, all classes would ]>ebeucfitted, and none more than the possessors 
of in'opcrty. The only argument he ever Iicard against the cluuigc was that we 
should thereby create great inequality of taxation, taxing the propertied man 
vastly tdo much as compared with the working man. It had begn alleged that, 
inasmuch as the earnings of the working classes w’crc from 250 to 300 millions, 
or more likely 400, ert/o those classes ought to bear a still larger proportion of 
taxation; but ife contended that the working man was very much overtaxed 
already as compared with the propcrtie<l man. In i)roof of this he appealed to 
the statement made in support of Mr. James While’s motion respecting expendi- 
ture and taxation, about two years .ago, that, from sialistics founded on the actual 
expenditure of 0,000 families, it api>earcd that each family of a man earning il6s. 
a-week, >vith wife and throe children, paid 3s. 4d. a-wcek in the shape of taxes, 
W'hicU was something like 12^ per cent, of his earnings. Hence Mr. Gladstone 
had said that when gentlemen talked of the injustice and inequality of taxation, 
in reference to the income tax, he begged leave to tell Ihcnn that the working 
man paid in proportion to his income, a great deal more than the proudest noble- 
man in the land. To those w'ho said “don’t be unjust to property," im replied 
“remedy at all events the existing inju.slice to indu.sfry; don’t tax the w'orking 
man at a much higher rate than the propertied man.’' Re^evtlng to the doctrines 
of Adam Smith they w'ould find that he most clearly dcmon.^lratcd that though 
they took a tax from tlu^ w^orking man in the first instance, the inevitable result 
was that it settled itself down ultimately upon ])roporty. Turn it as they would, 
it came to that. 'I’hcy might fancy that they took a tax from the w'orking man, 
that they got something from his mcan.s independently : but whatever wsis so got, 
the property of the country w as damaged by tlic proceeding. Hy knocking down 
customs’ and excise establishments, juopertied men W'ould gain a great bargain. 
The area of this country w as veiy resiricicd; capilal accumulated at the rate of 
100 or 150 millions a-year, and it had to find employment somehow or other. 
Foreign Joans, and wdid spcculatiuus of all hinds earned it off by a bleeding 
jirocess to get rid of jilcthora. It was the paitial adoption •of free trade that 
enlarged the limits of this country ; jirovidcd an out, let for ovcrflownug capital, 
which W’c really did not know w hat to do with ; and found [>rotital)lc employment 
for labour. Ilcre wa.s an eiilargcinont of our area, a .‘^ort of new' W'orld, as it 
wore, that a new Columbus had discovered for us. Every additional import from 
abroa(I, was nothing less than the cmplojmcntof so much additional labour in 
this country; and if so much had been done by partiull}' unbinding the limbs of 
the giant labour, w hat would he i^ot produdb ifw’C took off his fetters entirely, and 
opened to him the still wdder wmrld of perfect freedom of trade ? AVlicn first this 
income fax was iniftoscd, a penny in the pound produced £700,000 or i^300, 000; 
what did it produce now? The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a, recent 
speech, estimated it at £1,400,000^ an increase of something like 70 or 80 
per cent, on the penny, which, of course, ropresonted increased wealth of the 
country to the amount of 70 or 80 per cent. So that 4d. in tho pound 
now represented £5,000,000; and, going on at the same rate of increase, Od. in 
rthe pound' would soon be something like ten millions. He entertained a strong 
conviction that a tax of a shilling in the pound, to sw'cep away these obnoxious 
duties, would be most beneficial to the flblders of nroperty. This was the mer- 
cantile, or more trading i^rolit and loss view of tne question ; but it might be 
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argued on many moral iuid mjciuI grouiid.s wliicli Iwiiinonized perfectly it li tlj(^ 
prptit and loss view. .As to the burden of the income tax, it fell upon tho^* alio, 
for the most ])art, were well able to bear it, whatever its ine(pialitics ; bul by in- 
direct taxation, they inllicled groat injustice and imMpiality on the class( s least 
able to Lear it. Such ta\:ation pressed heavily on tlui man who was earning 
j)er v\e«‘]v, but still more heavily on him who only got l.'>s.; so that the .realer 
the necessities d’ the individual, the more he, was taxed. The working classes 
hud no property but their labour, and they had a right to demand from < *o\ern- 
ment liberly to exchange the fruits of it all ov^r tluMvorld. Every one ni iliese 
customs’ and excise duties was an impediment to the exchange of labour, lie 
maintained that Government had no right to ereali' such impediments, on any 
ground of justice or sound jadicy ; and he believed tlmt in a people’s fli-useof 
C’ommons one of the tir.-t (piestions asked on beliult of the ]>eo])le would bo ^ XMiy 
should we not have freedom for our labour?” \A'helher as a (picstion of protit 
and lo.ss, or whether on the still higher ground of the moral claims of the vvoi king 
classes, — or on that of elevating tlmir fellow-countrymen in the social scal(', — 
ho held this subject of laxatioii to be the most important that could engag'' the 
attention of the Association. 


J\lr. Stracu \N (Ncwcastle-upon-Tyno) : A\'hat lliey wanted was to sec what 
system they v>ere to have for the one they had: and Mr. Macqiieen told them it 
was to be a doubling of the income tax. lint of all taxes creating dissatisfaction 
and disgust, that was the one whieh bore away the palm. The question was why 
one class of the community should bear the whole burden of taxation, — whilst 
another, the working class, paid nothing? and he did not see that that question 
had been answered. There was much more ground for objecting to the income 
tax officials than to Custom-house officers and excisemen. He did not mean to 
say that they had yet a perfect sv.stem of taxation. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had carried out the views of the Financial Reform Association as far 


as public opinion would allow him ; and he appeared disposed to go quite as far 
as this paper of Mr. Macqueen would lead liirn. It might come to the retention 
of the duties on spirits and tobacco alone. 

Mr. J. R. Jeffery vv^ould show how the people were wronged by the present 
system of taxation, and how their condition could 1)C improved. The largest 
amount of taxation was imposed on those wlio were least able to bear it, the man 
earning 26s. per week having to pay out of it 8s. 4d. towards the maintenance of 
the btale. The greatest advocate for indirect taxation could scarcely say that 
that was a just fiscal law, which ought to be maintained. Its effect was to pro- 
duce poverty ; poverty jiroduced crime ; and paujierism and crime imposed 
greater burdens and loss(*s on property than fair taxation would occasion. The 
gentleman who preceded him Imd altogether misconceived the de.sire of the 
financial Reform Association. What they said was that here was a means in 
existence fihe income tax) by which tin.* most satisfactory results could bo 
achieved. They knew its delects ; bd those be improved, but let not the instru- 
ment be thrown aside. Mr. Slieriff, speaking of spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
had observed “ It nnsy be said that it tlic poorer classes would abstain entirely 
from these beverages, our revenue would conscqucnlly fall off and be greatly 
decreased. Rut let us grant thi.s to be the case; it would, in the end, be no 
peat loss. It would be^ a gain to the State, and one of the greatc.st improvmncnts 
m the cause of morality that could possibly ensue.'* Did he racau no loss 
financially or morally ? If he meant* morally, it would he a great gain ; but if 
be meant financially, it vvas not so clear how a loss of something like twenty 
millions out of forty millions could be considered again. [Mr. Sheriff- If the 
poorer classes improved their own condition by abstaining, they would also im- 
prove the condition of those above them who pay taxes.] But if the great con- 
these articles absti^incd from th^ir use, how would the State gain’ 
[Mr. Sheriff: The community would hlivc more property to come under a 
property tax. There is not a word in my paper against a property tax.] Ho 
was inost happy to hail Mr. Sheriff as a convert, for whnt was"^ pro- 
posed by Mr. Macqueen was a property tax, supplemented by an occupation 
to, Mr. btrachan and Mr. SheriflPhad both spoken as if the object of the 
Financial Reform Associati|n were to relieve the ^working classes from taxation 
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in fo/o\ but nothin!? liad boon said to justify that snp])o.sition. Mr. Shcriif had 
also said that Govern incut was goini? as fast as ])ossib]p, and therefore required 
no pressiii*?. He took exception to that remark. Goveriiineiit could not g() 
))eyond the stage to which the public had been educated. The desire 'of 
the h^iuancial Reform Association therefore was to disseminate sound princi- 
ples. They wished to impart information ; (hey wished to see both (he authorities 
Jind the people educated up to the two first principles of sound taxation, viz.— 
that every subject was bound to contribute t-o the snpport of the State in pro- 
porlion to hi.s ineaus, .and that taxation was a just debt which every solvent 
Hul)ject should lie eoiupelled to pay. The (hiairuiaii liad observed that the import 
tax oil com was a shilling a (luarter. It was now od. per cwt., the consequence 
of which, as to wheat, was that the shilling wa^ raised to Is. 1 jd. The (Chairman 
seemed to think than such a duty would have very slight effect iu preveuliug 
importation, but a very little roflectiou would coiivinc; him to the contrary. 
AVliilst that duty remained they drew their supplio.s from a certain area, and it 
could not be said (hat they drew them from the whole cultivated world. There 
was a ])oint at which they sto])ped. Al>olish that .shilling duty and they would 
greatly enlarge (he circle from which they received siipplios of corn in exchange 
for their manufactures. They know (hat (he cost of carriage in the remote 
regions of America, watered by the Missi.ssippi and other great rivers, was very 
small; and by abolishing the duty,, they would greatly enlarge the circle of 
supply, including in it a vast area ofvirgiii soil. Tf a merchant who had im- 
ported foreign corn wi.shcd to export it to some other country, he could only do 
so at a great disadvantage; for he had to pay the duty; he was nob permitted 
to bond his merchandise ; and he was not allowed any drawback on re-exportation. 
Thus the shilling duty, as Mr. Macqueen had shown, if the estimated amount of 
home produce were correct, subjected consumers to a protective duty of four milllona 
per annum, from which the State received no benefit. In 1859, as they had 
heard, the Financial Reform Association sent a deputation to the Bradford 
Meeting of this Association. IIo read the paper presen.ted on that, occasion. 
When he came to the statement that of 469 articles in the Customs’ Tariff, twenty- 
one produced nearly the whole cu.storns’ revenue, Lord Brougham, who presided, 
stopped him and said “ Is that true?” Being assured that it was, his lordship 
said, “ Then I think it is a most serious question for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” Most of those unproductive duties were abolished in the following , 
year ; and the Financial Reform Association having been instrumental in clearing 
away so many stumbling blocks to trade, now a.sked for a further siinplillcation 
of customs and excise tariffs by reilucing them to six articles only. Was that 
a desirable alteration or was it not? He called on all who thought it was so to 
assi.st in clearing away these obstacles to trade. Whatever Government was in 
powQVt it must do the will of the people. That will should be founded on know- 
ledge ; and if it were so foundetl, it was of very little consequence who hold the 
reins of government. • 

Mr. IIuRST wished to know how the £5,000,000 of taxation proposed to be 
remitted was to be made up to the revenue. 

Mr. Jeffery : A reduction of e.xpeuditure to tliat amount would be the most 
desirable mode in his opinion ; but, failing that, an addition of 2d. to the income 
tax, and reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. IIuRST said to do it by saving was what they should aim at. It was a 
most desirable thing to get rid of taxation in that way ; but to change one (ax for 
another was a great evil atteuded with great injury to many persons. If it were 
not the best way to ])ay taxes indirectly, it was the pleasantest way. 'l\ike 
tobacco: — ho himself occasionally smoked, and he paid the tax very properly 
and very willingly for that indulgence. Oreat numbers of persons were of the 
same mind as himself. They all Ifumv that the lhacomo tax was obnoxious to 
the trading classes; and he should consider that any increase of it would be 
prejudicial to persons having certain and fixed incomes. 

Mr. JA>fEs Steel denied that to change one tax for anotlicr was always an 
evil. They all recollected one very bad tax, that on windows, which was changed 
for another, called the inhabited liouse duty ; and not a man in the country had 
ever complained that he was injured by the substit|ition. Although both were 
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cliroct taxe:^ the one was most ol)no\ious — I he olhoi* not so at all. A lar^o 

amount ol* money mij^ht ])e laisetl by an extension ol that tax. II any one 
thoin;lit he was too heavily taxed on liis house, he had his roniedy by In ini;' in 
one of lower value ; but no one could esea])e Ihe levy of an nnjiisl or o)ti>oxioi|s 
tax. Having to raise a eeitain amount of revenms they should make it their 
first principle to rai.se it ill the most just and eqniluble manner, so ih.d every 
man slionld pay as nearly as posteible in aecoi dance witli his means. Ib t what 
was the fact under our [iresent .s}stem V Take the tobacco tax. The ki/ul used 
by the millions, was taxed OOd per cent, on the value, vhilst the bosi cigars 
smoked by the gentlemen were taxed only 25 per cent. It was all very well to 
say tlial luxuries should be lieavily taxed, ])ut lieyond a certain^ amoiuii they 
could not go without enecairaging smuggling and adMlliTatioii. The saiix' thing 
applied to other taxed articles.'^ The i»oor seamstress, bn* e\'ani])le, paid th.* same 
duty on her inbrior tea that the inarchione.ss paid for the most costly kii’ds. U 
they wanted to do good to their fellow creatnre.s, (hey should ndlcve I'cnn as 
much as po.ssible fruni the hea\y duties now lc\ ied iVoni them. was 

nothing in the shape of a property tax comparable to tlie taking of 3.-. dd. a 
week fi'niii the scanty carnimv’^ ol the vorlcing man, 

21r. Edwin Hill: Why were they obliged to raise so much reveuuo i dimply 
because they spent so much. Being employed in the collection of llui rcx cmie he 
ought to know something aliout it. The sinbject was curiously mixi^d up with 
the question of duties. Whynvas it that the pcivon punduisiug tea 

at lOs. per lb. did not pay a heavier duty than the pnrcluiscr at 2s. (id. pi r lb? 
It depended entirely on the bad mode jn-actis 'd of lute by the parlies who luul the 
choosing of collectors, 'fheie vould be no dilUciilty wliatcver in collecting at/ 
valorem duties if men of sense an<l honesty were employed in the collection ; 
but if they emplovcd Idockhcads and dishouest^ men such duties could never be 
collected. He would put this as a general proposition— -That any sysicni, or 
view, as to economy, or any plan of ndreiiclimcut that did not adopt as its main 
element the putting of the he.st men in evtiry place under Government, would bo 
a delusion and a snare. There were many tiixes which wore a source of loss 
rather than of profit, costing inui*e in the collection than they produced. He 
alluded to Wat Tyler’s rebellion, and the tithe struggle in Ireland as proofs of 
the evil effects of a bad system of taxation. The best mode of taxation was that 
, which was least expensive in the collection, and interfered least with the means 
of earning a living. The principle of the division of labour was good between 
nations and nations, as well as between individuals of the same nation. No 
country ever did or ever could prosper without it ; and all customs* duties were 
so many hindrances. India grew cotton — wo could not ; but wo could spin it 
better than the Hindoos; and thus, by division of labour they got ten times more 
cotloii manufactures, and at u much cheaper rate than they could manufacture for 
themselves. The accumulation of capital was also important, — and to this 
income and iirojierly taxc.s were discouragements. There were two sides to this 
question of taxation, and it behoved all to take that which was best for the com- 
munity at large. 

Mr. C. 11. Pakkes admiiled tluil, theoretically, direct taxation had great 
advantages over indirect taxation. The increased cost of commodities to the 
community by reason of the duties imposed upon them, was a point for serious 
coiibidcration ; but, considering the accommodation afforded, and tlie information 
supplied to the mercantile commuiiily and others, such duties were of very slight 
inconvenience to them. Looking to the particular circumstances of a particular 
country, they would find that very serious evils might result from raising the 
whole of a large revenue by means of direct taxation only. One of those evils 
would be the advantage given to foreign countries, by inducing mamifacl urer.s to 
remove their CvStabliphinents to other countries in which there was not so enor- 
mous an amount of direct taxation. Iii^ country such as this, where such n 
large amount of revenue must be levied, they could not rely on direct taxation 
only, and it would be unfair to rely upon it for seventy millions annually. If 
they so, and took off the whole of the indirect taxes, they must either throw 
it entirely upon properly, or increase the income tax, by which inci’ease they 
would get again the evil froiji whicli the late reductions hod relieved them,— viz., 
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tliat of evasion, the i ‘inptation to which wuh less when the rate was very low. 
The (jiieslion could h.irdly l>o discussed as one ofpriiiciplo Jiow. Wiiat they had 
to consider was how host to reform the prosent system. There were still many 
taYCR which required aiiicndmonl. Several of the stamp duties were excessive 
ill ajuount; and thciewere others which were unequal and oppressive; whilst 
soiTUi would he more productive if reduced to the lowest rate. 

Mr. Wilson said iho ^,a*cat difiiculty iu the way of direct taxation lay in the 
restricted nature of the land laws. Society lived, as it were, on a leasehold 
sy.st(mi, the land hehni^^ini^ lo so few individuals; and until the jieople could get 
laud and houses of their own, they would naturally ohjeet to direct taxjition. 

Mr. E. Iv. Mdsea \iT thought they had some data proving iJjat the superiority 
of direct to iiidireci :iixatioii was jiraclical as well as thooietical. In the United 
^States of America I iie local iavutkm was all levied diro(*lly. in the Stale of 
Massaehuselts that laxalion amounted lo 1 jier cent, on pioperty.* Now, the 
liroperty oi llie Unil ’d Kingdom was variously esiimated at from seven to ten or 
twelve thou.saml miliions; but, taking ital the iow'cst estimate, 1 per cent, on that, 
the amouiil le\ ied in America (’or local Siale purpO'-es only, would give us 70 mil- 
lions. Would it ho hettcr lor the .Slaie.^of Aineiica ifeacli of tiumi levied its local 
I’evcmie hy means of eiislom-houses on its own frontiiu’s ? lie asked any American 
wliotlior he thought Ids country would have made the progress it had if any such 
system had existed 'i The lack was that the home Irade down the Hudson to New 
York, was grealor than tlie whole foreign trade of the country, and that was 
owing to the oxisteiiee of custom-houses in the one case, and their absence in the 
other. 

Mr. Hkymxnn (Nottingham) said that until the people were educated to the 
extent that ^Ir. Jetfery wishisl, the custom-house could lu.t be done away with; 
—they must liave indirect taxation. They might reduce the number of taxed 
articles as much as they could ; but that vrould not do away with indirect taxation. 
Until the people were educated, — until they arrived at a sort of millennium, they 
must have a mixed system, though it would be wcdl, in the meantime, to make 
the number of customs’ duties as few as possible — they must all arrive at that con- 
clusion. lie had attended these discussions for nine years, and he was convinced 
if they wished to reach the.people they must have some sort of indirect; taxa- 
tion. His experience had shown him that^there was more drunkenness amongst 
the working classes, and that fewer of their childi’en were sent to school, when 
wages were high than when they were low ; and it might be taken as a rule that 
when wages were highest there wavS most drunkenness, and the greatest number 
of police pases for the magistrates. 

Mr. Holland dissented entirely from these conclpsions, contending that the 
more they elevated the working classes and improved their condition, the more 
they would benefit the country at large. 

The Chairman said that he had to thank the gentlemen who had taken part in 
the proceedings, both for the moderation with which they liad»expressed diversi- 
liis (k opinion, and for the very valuable information tliat had been laid before 
the section. He was much pleased with the remark of ^tr. Jeffery that no govern- 
ment could go beyond the point to which public opinion was educated. When 
first this question of tarifl' reform was raised there were 1,280 articles subject to 
customs’ duties, of which 800 did not pay the expense of collection. Through the 
labours of Mr. John Maegregor, Mr. Porter, and others, they were reduced to 400, 
and these 400 had been since reduced by at least seven-eighths. There might be 
room for still furl her reduction ; and ho thought that the facts that had been laid 
before them went far towards the views of the Financial lleform Association, 


According to the American correspondent of Jhe Times, the rate of taxation 
in Boston,, exclusive of that collectedly the general govcnimcnt, \a now one and 
threc^tenihi per cent, on the valuation of real and personal property iu that city. 
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TIIK liANK CIIAIITER ACT. 

Does the Bank Charter Art need modification 

In addilion to the papers by Mr. Aytouii and Mr. Edwin Hill, 
which will be found at })p. G.39, 672, papers were read by hlr. 
Alfred V. Newton, jMr. John Mills, Mr. Rigby Wason, Mr. James 
Tniies, Mr. George Anderson, and Mr. Nunn. 

Mr. Newton described the nature and operation of the Bank 
Charter Acts, and the crises that had occurred periodically, and con- 
sidered that in discussing the question we should bear in mind these 
facts : First, the amount oF our currency is practically limited in 
extent : Second, the tendency ci5:ists for it to contract, instead of ex- 
panding. as credit is curtailed: Third, while the issue of notes de- 
creases in amount, Bank of England notes arc held in increasing 
quantities in reserve, or out of active use : Fourth, the normal state 
of our commercial transactions is a steady increase : Fifth, increasing 
credit is an essential condition when increasing trade is coupled with 
a limited amount of currency : Sixth, a deticieiiey of currency begets 
distrust, and distrust a panic : Seventh, provision made for increasing 
the supply of legal t('iuler cuiToncy instantly arrests a panic. 

With these facts in mind, it would appear that what is required is 
a circulating medium that will expand ami contract according to the 
requirements of connnercc, the .supply increasing like other commodi- 
ties, as the demand increases, and decreasing as the demand decreases. 
To secure this end he now ju'oposed to introduce a supplementary 
currency, which should in the liist instance bo very limited in its 
operation, time being required for it to gain public confidence. 8o 
far from interfering with the operations of the Bank of England he 
proposed to use that corporation as a kind of commercial barometer 
for indicating when and to what extent the new currency should 
he introduced. When the rate of discount rose to a given 
point indicating^ pressure he propose«l to bring into action the suji- 
plementary circulating medium which might be called “home cur- 
rency,” as that would designate its special use. The home currency 
should consist of notes bearing an impress of (lieir nominal value in 
gold, and they should be made a legal tender, but unlike bank-notes, 
they should be legally iuconvertible so long as they remained in cir- 
culation. The notes should issue from a department of the Govern- 
ment, and be advanced as loans bearing a fixed rate of interest 
determined by the market value of money at the time of their issue, 
the loan being terminable at the option of the borrower at any time 
within a limited period, ftay of twelve months. Proper security in 
the shape of readily convertible property must be taken to guarantee 
the return of the notes or their equivalents in Bank of England 
Mtes or gold, together with the accumulated interest due thereon. 
The action of this supplementary currency might be thus briefly 
explained* Supposing ^ the outset the issue of the home currency 
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to comincnco wlioii tlic minimum rate of discount at the Bank of 
England is say li\ e, six, or seven per cent., it is manifest that so soon 
as the money market becomes easier and the rate of discount falls 
below some one or more of the. varying rates at which the home 
currency notes were issued, the return of these notes to the depart- 
ment will comuuince and the mortgage debts bearing the higher rates 
of interest will lirst be cancelled. In the meanwhile the country 
would be supplied with an elhcient substitute in the increased circula- 
tion of bank notes payable on demaud, and issued in consequence of 
the return of gold to the cellars of tlie banks of issue, or by thost far 
more efficient, because more extended, means of commercial inter- 
change, created and maintained by mutual confidence, and termed by 
Mr. Hubbard “ banking expedients.’’ ' 

It would of course be understood that the profit on the transactions 
of the neV issue de]jartmont would be placed to the credit of the 
country, and he believed that it would ultimately form no mean addition 
to tlic resources of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By tliis means 
Mr. Newton submitted, that without deranging the mechanism at 
present in operation for m<aintaining the bank note at its full value, 
an elasticity in the currency would l)e ensured which would render it 
possible to obtain discounts to miy desired amount without the possi- 
bility of a redundancy of paper money being thrown into circulation ; 
and, considering the immediate beneficial effect of the report of the 
suspension of the Bank Act in the years 1847, 18J7, and 1866, it was 
reasonable to believe that the mere knowledge of the fact that an 
ample supply, although perhaps at an ascending rate of interest, might 
be obtained on the deposit of ])roper secairities would in itself go far 
to prevent the recurrence of commercial panics. 

Mr, Mills acquitted the Bank Charter Act of any share in the 
origin of the late panic, which he maintained hud been caused by our 
prosperity during the American war, and the schemes which were 
concocted under the Limited Liability Act. The panic was one which 
had especial regard to instruments of credit, and was not a demand 
for gold in exchange for jiotes. It would scarcely be (iuestioned that 
the bank note, endowed witli the prestige which it liad acquired, was 
admirably fitted for adminislralioii in times of crisis. No parliamen- 
tary enactment could save the country from the occurrence of panic. 
He did liot think that the necessity for an occasional suspension of 
the Bank Act was any more a proof of a flaw in it than was a tem- 
porary BuspCiusion of habeas corpus ti proof of the impolicy of that 
enactment. 

Mr. Wason commented on the impropriety of mixing up in legis- 
lation the two subjects of banking and ciiiToiicy. Keeping them 
distinct, and inquiring first what the la^v on currency should be, 
Mr. Wason maintained that, looking to the sole reason for any such 
law, which is to take care that the currency, whether of metal or of 
paper or of both, be as faiihfyl a repres^itative of the measure of value 
as is possible, it is absiinl to entrust its administration to a joint stock 
company, whose directors, tliinking only J)f the interests of then* 
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shareholders, must contract or expand tho currency to suit tlio 
exigencies of the company ; as in fact they had done. At those 
perTods both of expansion and of contraction, the currency, whether 
of metal or of paper, ceased tobe^that which it ought to be, the 
representative of the measure of value, and became tho measure 
itself, increasing or decreasing the value of every man’s property. 
Tho first remedy, is to repeal so much of the Bank Acts as give to tho 
Bank of England tlie monopoly of issuing a paper currency which is a 
legal tender, and that the government should itself perforin that which 
is one of the primary duties of all governments, namely, take upon 
itself the regulation of the currency, whether of notes or of coin, 
and issue government notes at the ]Mint, precisely as it stamps tlie 
sovereign or the shilling. Tho law respecting banking should 1)6 
based njioii the ju'inciple of free trade, alloAving every party, eillicr 
as individuals, or a joint-stock company, with not less than “a cerlaiii 
amount of capital, to cominoiicc banking, and compelling every 
banker proposing to issue notes, to deposit at the Mint Consols for 
the amount of notes he creates, with an addition of 10 per cent, to 
cover any depreciation in sucli stock — the interest of which the 
banker would receive — such local notes being payable on demaiul 
in National notes, as they are now paid on demand in notes of 
the Bank of England. The result would be, that the holder ot‘ 
any note of a bank which had closed its doors in Caithness, or 
the Land’s End, would receive the amount from the Mint with- 
in forty-eight hours after the bank liad suspended payment. Paper 
(if its liabiliiy to abuse from over-issue were guarded against) 
formed a far better domestic currency than gold, not being an article 
of commerce, and being much cheaper, Mr, Wason considered that 
no one could object to the abolition of the bank monopoly in issuing 
notes ; and proposed that the Mint should bo empowered by Parlia- 
ment to issue notes not exceeding forty millions in value against the 
revenue, which is between sixty and seventy millions, such notes, as 
well as the measure of value, viz., gold coin at £3 17s. lOJd, per 
ounce, to be a legal tender. The only objection which could be made 
to such a plan is that tlie Mint note not being convertible irito gold, 
would be liable to depreciation, in oilier words, would cease to be a 
faithful representative of the measure of value. He considered that 
this would be impossible, for various reasons; and he ^summed 
up Ids arguments for the ]>roposal as follows : First, that conver- 
tibility of the note into gf»ld is not t/ie end desired to be at- 
tained, but only a means; the desired end being to prevent the 
possibility of the depreciation of the note : Second, that converti- 
bility of the note into gold has, wdtli few exceptions, been effectual 
in preventing the depreciation of the note, but has often afflicted 
upon the' industrial classes the appreciation pf tho note : Third, that 
it is far more important to protect the public from an appreciation 
than from a depreciation of tli^ note, because the former, as indicated 
by an usurious rate of discount, drives our merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, to insol vejicy and bankruptcy, and often limits,* and 
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sometimes prevents the Avorking classes from obtaining that employ- 
ment by \vhi(;h alone they can procure wages to get bread for 
themselves and families, while a depreciation of the note only 
curtails the prohts of the rich : Fourth, that it is therefore the duty 
of Government to try any plan which shall hold out a fair pi^os?- 
pect pf attaining the desired end of preventing the note from 
being either depreciated or appreciated : Fifth, that the mpd.e 
proposed is analogous to the case in private life of a nobleman 
Avith a rental of nearly issuing notes to the extent 

of £4Q,00(), such notes being the first charge upon the i’ental ; 
Sixth, that it is analogous to the mode adopted for many years back 
by Prussia, Saxony, and other German kingdoms, of issuing State 
])otes not convertible into gold — which notes have never been depre- 
(dated. Mr. Wasnn nTaiiitained that under sucli a law there Avould 
bg very little lluctuatioii ; neither would the rate be very high or very 
low, for there v/ould be always sulhcient currency for the public 
Avants ; and as hoarding would be unnecessary, the rate of discount 
Avould be regulated solely by the law of supply and demand of loan- 
able capital ill the discount market. Panics would never arise, for 
they are caused by a general Avant of conlidcnce, and not by over- 
speculation in particular trades. The tinancial beueiit the country 
Avould receive from the adoption of a national note not convertible into 
gold, although of A’ory secondary imporlaiice to the relief given to 
the iiulustriul classes, would yet be eonsiderable, and woultl strike 
forty-four millions from our national debt, causing au annual saviug 
of £1,320,000. 

Mr. Innes looked u{)on the subject not as one of currency, but 
rather as one of diminution of capital. A commercial crisis was 
entirely a question betAveen borrowers and lenders ; and the late crisis 
Avas caused by tbo investigation which capitalists made ♦into the 
question of the extent to which money Avas required to carry out the 
various undertakings Avhich w'^crc put forward. Whilst the trans- 
actions of the country had increa^ed to an enormous extent, the same 
amount of currency had sulliccd to cany them out. In the railway 
interest alone they saw au immense increase of fixed capital, and the 
same was true of docks and many other large works. If more cur- 
rency was Avanted, it Avas exceediiusly easy to buy it, by a diminution 
of trade. The aA^oidance of crises could only be secured by greater 
information and more ccmscicntiousness on tho part of the borrowers. 

Mr. Andekson, after remarks on the liistoiy and nature of the 
bank legislation, laid down the following postulates, as the basis for 
a scheme which he propounded : — That England not being a gold 
producing country, can only obtain gold by paying for it with other 
products of her labour, the prices acting ^ud reacting on each other, 
according, to the varying plenty or scarcity of each : that to compel 
the State bank to buy all gold offered, at a fixed price, Avithoufc 
regard to the wants of tho conntiy, or the price of tho commodity in 
the markets of tho world, is very impolitic, because it increases a glut 
and aggravates a famine ; it is also unjust |)ecause its effect is to 
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provide the foreign trade with cheap gold at the expense of this coun- 
try : that those who want gold, whether for home use or for foreign 
trade, should bo left to buy it with other products, wherever they can 
get it cheapest : that their having to do so occasionally at an advanced 
price, would be a very small evil, compared with the present system, 
which sacrifices the home trade, and depreciates all the property in 
the country, on the false pretence of maintaining the convertibility 
of the bank note: that the banking monopoly, established by the present 
system of note issue, is always injurious, and often ruinous to the best 
interests of the country, and should therefore be broken down : that gold 
reserves compulsorily held by banks for securing their note issues are not 
available for securing any other part of their liabilities, and therefore 
if notes can be secui’ed in anotlier Avay, the use of lliat gold is at 
present entirely lost, and might be gained to* the country: that the 
is.sueof coin is a State prerogative', and that tlie issue of i)aper-money 
to take the place of coin, should be likewise a State prerogative: tlial 
paper-money maintaining its value with gold depends, not on a gold 
reserve, but on public faith in the solvency of the issuer, and, there- 
fore, on the paper being issued in moderation : that paper-money 
which the country is to receive with faith, would bo best based on 
the gifhrantee of the country itself : that the country guarant(?eing 
the paper currency, and the gent'ral public using it, .and creating a 
profit thereby to the issuer, that profit should form part of the 
public revenue : that the country bearing, as it does, the loss and 
expense of the metallic part of the currency, gives an additional reason 
for its retaining the profit of tlie paper part: that a paper currency, 
issued by the country for its own use, should be so abundant 
as fully to meet all the requirements of internal trade without regard 
to the influx and efflux of the precious metals, but it should be under 
such control as inevitably to prevent its depreciating from the stan- 
dard of the gold coinage which circulates along with it : that the 
Prussian plan of limiting the issue of State paper to the amount of 
a year’s taxation would sufflcieiitly prevent excess, but that a scheme 
of self-adjustment would be more nd\aiitageous: that such a scheme 
is attainable through the very simple means of the interest-account 
system, which is the distinguishing feature of Scotch banking. 

The scheme, founded on the foregoing, was as follows : — 

To establish a National Bank of Issue that shall be free from all 
trading intfi’ests, and strictly under the control of Parliament. This 
establishment to have no other function than the management of the 
National Note Issue, for which purpose it must have its head office 
in London, with branches in Manchester, in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
anil in Dublin or Belfast, and if found expedient, to be subsequently 
extended to the colonies aivl possessions. It should have no accounts 
except with bankers, and Jio transactions except in even sums, and 
large amounts. It should issue notes of all the usual values, certainly 
down to £1 and even to 10s., if the public were willing to receive 
them at par. The present issues to he gradually withdrawn, say at 
the rate of 20 per cent, pfjr annum, thus falling to be extinguished in 
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live years. Trade in banking to be perfectly free, but bankers 
desiring to use the new issue to deposit with the State bank an 
amount of government securities (certified to be part of their real 
capital and not borrowed money), within the margin of which deposit 
they would be at liberty to draw out and pay in notes, varying their 
balance as they found they could profitably employ a larger or a 
smaller amount. The bankers depositing securities still to draw the 
dividends on these, but on the other hand to pay to the National 
Bank 3 per cent, per annum for the hire of the notes ; tlie hire to be 
charged as interest on the daily balance of the account, as a certain 
means of preventing excess of issue, and to be paid yearly, in gold, 
as an additional means of keeping the issue at par. The National 
Bank to publish the state of its issues weekly. • 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Holland (Liverpool) : Condemning as I do the Act an unmitigated 
evil, 1 for one proceed to say that it is incumbent iii)on the supporters of that 
measure, to adduce any single instance in which it Ijas had a beneficial effect 
upon the trade and commerce of the cojnmunity. As to its having had effects of 
an evil tendency, and of a magnitude which can hardly be estimated, I think that 
is too apparent.* The fact that since the }3ank Charter Act was passed you have 
had consecutively three ])anics, in 1847, in 1857, and in 1800, which have ruined 
numbers of the community, have swept away a great deal of capital unnecessarily 
and wasted it, and have been the cause of untold distress, shows thatt and I am 
glad to sec in this room a gentleman who I am sure can corroborate all that has 
been said in this respect, he himself being one of the largest capitalists trading 
in London, and one therefore who has Iiad the greatest opportunity of convincing 
Iiiinself of tlie facts i now {'tale. I have heard nothing from the advocates of 
the Act which can in any way lecoinmend it to the acceptance of the community. 
If you develop first priiKiplc.s in banking, you come somew hat nearer to what 
ouglil to be the basis of all banking institutions. I di.^mi.ss at once all attempts 
to tami)er with the curreiiey of the country, or to bolster it up; I go upon the 
principle of Adam Smith, that so long as you insist by law upon the convertibility 
of the bank note, you may leave perfectly untVtlcred all bunking institutions. 
You rnav lei them issue w hat notc.s they j)leascwith a perfect certainty that those 
mites will not be an evil, but a great benefit to the community. The more bank- 
ing institutions arc founded upon this luinciplc the better it will be for the 
countiy. I think it is pretty well understood that wdien a crisis occurs, govern- 
ment will always step in. and therefore the pruvi.sions of the Charter arc virtually 
a dead letter. Whenever it has come to the point that the bank cannot meet its 
engagomentP, the government steps in, in order to preve'iit universal ruin. We 
are not going upon theory. 1 am bringing before you not meijely the theory 
advocat d by the father of political economy, but a systoin which has been in 
opeiatioii in Scothuid fur upwards of one buiidred years up to w'hcn the 

first restrictions were imposed upon tin* Scotch system of banking. 1 say you 
have a case in point, an illustralion w hich cannot be gainsaid. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Glasgow^ has made a strong appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer very lately that be shouhl issue a coraiiiission of inquiry into the whole 
matter, and the i>riiiciples which they have put forth arc those ot perfectly free 
banking. I remember talking to some Scotch friends ou this subject, and 1 said : 
‘‘How do you prevent an over-issue of notes?** The reply was, ‘*Why, the 
bankers meet every >vcek in their clearing house. If one bank had over-issued, 
it w ould at once be made palpable and cleai’, and the notes would be pitched 
back upon them.” * Over-issue is a pet feet fiction, and you have the deposit 
system established during the last century fc the most perfect form. Currency 
is the merest bagatelle, the most infinitesimal part of that which forms the 
mercantile basis of the community. What is tl|o «630,000,000 compared with 
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the £200,000.000 or £300,000,000 of deposits constantiy at short dates? How 
many hank notes do you suppose are used per day at the clearing house, where 
they clear £5.000,000 daily? Why not exceeding £100,000. It is the mwest 
bago telle, and it is a fallacy that has been raised in this question to talk of the 
currency of the country. The fact is, that the great evil which affects the whole 
ci’edit system of the country, which lies at the very root of it, is the monopoly 
of the Hank of England. So long as you persist in having a monopoly, be your 
trade banking, selling corn, gold, or anything else, so long you violate the first 
principles of natural laws, and eo long you will have au aggravation of all the 
evils which attend human affairs. When the time of retribution amves, when 
wc have to pay the penalty of wild riot, then the very thing on which we were 
told to rely gives way, and the Bank aggravates the panic in order to bring back 
the gold into its coffers, I contend you must entirely reverse yoiir present system, 
and have free trade in banking. Any genllernnn wlio has been in Now A^ork 
knows what lakes place. 1 am not talking of gre(‘n backs,” bnt of the banking 
system of New York^as applied to the returns of the biuiks of Now AA)rk. hy 
the Act which wat' passed a few vear^^ ago, establishing one uniform lav/, all 
those banks may issue what notes they like, not exceeding one-third of their 
capual; provided they lodge will) the Master of the Mint a corn'sponding amount 
of state or natioiyil seciirUios, they are allowed to have an equivalent of ‘.HI per 
cent, stamiicd and handed to tliem. Thai forms the currency of the country. 
Their hanking system appears to bo far sounder than ours. Did any genlleinaii 
who banks ever lind a ditiiciiUy in getting gold? The banker sends to his gold 
broker. But the bank monopoly throws upon the Bank of England the necessity 
of Us being the sole stove-house for gold. If you have a system of free banking, 
make every bank hold its own gold, and make every banker responsible for his 
own engagements. 

Mr. Samuel Morley said : I wish 1 felt it to be as easy to suggest a remedy 
as it is to condemn the present system. I am utterly unconscious of wanting one 
atom of additional capital in the conduct of my business, but 1 represent a class 
of.houses who are subject to an enormous, aj’.d, as they believe, an unnatural 
increase of expense in the condncl of their business. Tlicy ore traders who do 
not invest the balance of profit in accoplances, in Inillion, or in banlc notes to meet 
contingencies that may arise, but either buy land or (Toct additional warehouses 
or factories, and get inoie machinery with a view to extend their business'. I 
hold it to be perfectly logit iinato in a great commercial nation that we should 
through the legislature an aiige for such a currency as shall 1)C safe, limited, and 
yet free from the rapid and desiriictive action wiiicli wt have so often witnessed. 
My complaint against the present system is that wilh ‘.30,000,000 of sovereigns in 
circulation, the sudden abstraction of two or three millions of bullion from the 
coffers of the Bank juils the trade of England into a slate of paralysis. Those are 
strong words, but 1 believe them to be true. Any one who recollects Hie agony 
of suspense through which the traders of the country wore carried in 1847 and 
1857 must surely think it worth wh'’e to find some remedy for tliat state of 
tiling'^. I believe there ought to be, and there is to be found some such 
remedy ; and* if wc want a justification for considering this (incslion, surely 
w’e have it in the fact that three times letters have been issued as distinctly 
condcmnatqipy of tlie iircseni system, as if the House of Commons had determined 
to kick the Act out of existence. At the very ]:enod when It has been wanted it 
has failed us.- AVc dojiot care ahont the Bank Charter Act to-day. Our danger 
to day lies in the competition betwx'cn the Bank of England and Lombard Street, 
in discountirg bills. I tremble, because wc may have a low price as unnatural 
as the high pi ice lately has been. Having no nostrum of my ow n, and pro- 
testing against the despotism of those W'ho have nostrums, I have been looking 
at this Act for years and tr;^ing to get earnest men to grapple wdth it. Wc 
have got rid of law's restraining commerce ; wc have relieved trade i’rom the 
interference of legislative enactments w'hich hindered and impeded our progress ; 
hut I hold that all the laws put together have not had such an effect upon the 
hapinness of the people as this i>ank Act has bad, I believe more hearts have 
been broken and more miserv occasioned by that Act than the result of all other 
commercial legislation together. I have been enriched, and men of means and 
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position have been mahing money by this system. The Governor of the Bank 
of England told the proprietors a fortnight* ago that no firm that was able to 
exhibit a balance-bheet commercially sound bad applied for assistance without 
obtaining it. But the class of persons for whom I speak are unkiioVn lb him. 
Small traders are regularly and systematically destroyed by these incessant 
seasons and periods of panic. The ^Yholo of 1864 was a year of semi-panic. 
Within t^e last two or three years there have been twenty periods when 
dealers in moncy^ have said ; “We have plenty but we cannot quote a price.*' 
Now 8 or 10 per cent, to people who arc A 1 means 1,5 or 20 per cent, to small 
traders, who are absolutely drained of the means to carry on their business. As 
a question of public morality as well as of commercial soundness, we arc bound 
to look at this question seriously, and aj)art from personal interest. I contend 
tliat over-lrading cannot be cliarged against the traders of this country of late 
years. Allow me to road a very brief extract from a speech made by Sir Li. 
Peel, which I find in the Banker v Magazine., May, 1814. 1 do not impute in the 
slightest degree a motive on the ))ari of that man of whom I have the most exalted 
opinion, but lo show that not a single prediction lias been verified. He said; 
“ To me it wdll, therefore, lie a source of great personal gratitieation if I now 
suceei'd in inducing the llonse to agree to a measure calculated to give additional 
stability to that Avhicli Parliament adopted in 1810, and to prevent those fluctua- 
tions bo dangerous to commercial enterprise. . . . shcnild I have contributed 

in any material degree to jirevcnt a reeurronce of those calamities which have 
marked the last twenty years, such as. the panics which occurred in 1826, 1884, 
and 1880. When I see the danger arising to the Bank of England having 
recourse to foreign establishments ; \vh(>n 1 look at the llucluations which have 
taken jilaec in our currency defeating all the calculations upon w^hicli commercial 
enterprise could rest ; when I recollect that that amount is no lest of the suffer- 
ing and anxieties of the humbler classes, . . . wdieii 1 recollect the ruin that 

lias been occasioned, my gratification will bo of tlio higiicsl and luirest kind, if I 
prevail on the House to adopt a measure that wdll give steadiness to the character 
of our resources, w'hicli will inspire confidence in the circulating medium, which 
will diminish all inducemeuts to fraudulent speculation and gamblings.** There 
is not a single thing here that has not been falsilh'd. Wo have had more specu- 
lation, and more rajud changes In tlie price of money. What greater proof can 
there be than that when the Bank did choo.Mi to lower the rule it fell in a single 
monlli to five ])er cent. ? If money be a commoditv jiisl as our silk or cotton is, 
I ask any trader in this room what article is there that he has ever dealt in or 
thill, lie can over conceive of, that has altered its price in one month 50 per 
cent. ? It is against all reason. If there i.s any one thing which commercial men 
tiecd it is a steady slate of the money market. Wlieii men have tiaiibactions 
wliieh letjuire three or four montlis for development, you may defy them to tell 
you the state of the money market at the end of that tunc. I do not believe you 
can make it steady by Act of Parliament, but 1 protest against any legislative 
interference with the moi olary laws of the country, which puts us into any 
danger in that respect. U'hen cotton W'as a thousand limes more important 
tlnui gold, and the nation was bending silver to India to get cotton — and surely 
in this country that must have been /ell, — what did we see? A man writing in 
The Times that if this ctilux of silver to India (wliich was to bring back this 
priceless article to us) w'a.s not slopped, the Bank would liave to ftfuse it take 
bills for discount that haxl more tliau sixty days to run. Now such an auiiounce- 
mont as that was caleulaied to strihe terror into the hearts of thousands of traders, 
and I protest against it unless it is felt to be an absolute necessity. We may 
increase our trade returns, and gi^e the Government every reason to boast of our 
exports, but I believe there is a canker w'orm eating into the mass of the trading 
classes. Large houses are making fortunes, but sjnull traders arc being gradually 
extinguished. I do not want to affect a sympathy with small traders, but I have 
looked with regret upon the face that you are intensifying the. value of capital. 
It will win the race under any circunistanccs, but I protest against the law that 
throws such a force into the hands of those who possess great means for conduct- 
ing their busiiiess. At this moment the stale of things is this ; four years ago 
the reserve and bullion in the Bank of England wcfo the same as at this moment 
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and discounf, was 2 per cent. ; but I defy you to tell what will bo the case two 
or tbr(«e months hence. My own conviction is that we want u domestic circulation. 
1 can conceive of nothing that does not give us— not capital tor onr bnsim .>s, but 
the means of paying our differences. The whole trade of England is an enormous 
trade of barter. We are trading in cotton, and silk, and iron, and all conceivable 
articles, and that is the real trade of the country. All this is interfered with 
enormously. I do earnestly press upon earnest men in this district to, look upon 
the question as they have not hitherto ddne, and try whetl^er we cannot--not 
insist upon our own particular theory, but try to get some systematic investiga- 
tion which shall give us the largest amount of remedy for what I believe to be 
an absolute curse, instead of a great blessing, to the country. 

Mr. Langford : The trade of the country is for the most part somewhat in- 
debted to the resources of the Bank of England, but there have been periods 
when it was the other way, when the public have bad more capital lying in the 
Bank of England than they have borrowed on their securities. At other periods, 
of course, there has been an extraordinary pressure by the mercantile public upon 
the Bank of England. 'J'hat is not owing to the state of the law, but to the ex- 
cessive activity of our merchants which induces thorn to trade beyond tlieir means. 
I think we ought to look upon that as one of the elements of this matter ; we 
ought above all things to j)rotect the convertibility of the bank note. 

Mr. Anderson : There are 31^ millions of notes, against which not a single 
sovereign is held. It was quite impossible for an over issue of notes to take 
jdace in Scotland previous to 1814, but the imson is not entirely that the banks 
met every week ; there is a deeper and stronger reason than that ; it is, that all 
over Scotland there are branch banks wbieli take in deposits from all and sundry 
and small traders* accounts, and allow interest not only on the deposits, but on 
the daily balance of the traders’ accounts. If any one reflects upon that he will 
see that is impossible for an over issue of notes to take place). Every trader is 
bribed as it were to take in any sujeerfluity of money wlioiicvcr he has it. 1 wish 
to adopt the same with a national or state issue, charging the bankers 8 per 
cent, for the hire of all notes given to them, uud upon ilic daily balance they 
keep out, so that it shall bo an object to keej) out as little as possible. This 
would thoroughly economise the curreiiey, but, if necessary to do it still more, it 
might be done by rc(iuiriiig that (hose bankers who get the use of the currency 
so cheaply shall carry out this system of daily balances to their customers, so 
that every man in the country should be interested in ccoiiomisiug the currency. 
1 believe it would then be impossible for notes to lose their value in any w’ay. 

Mr. Innes : By “currency '* I consider is meant coin and (he notes payable 
on demand. The contraction or enlargemcnl of our currency I have never 
looked upon as causing either arise or lall in the rate of inlerest. I have con- 
sidered the question as one aflectiiig the prices of commodities which Imve been 
measured in them. With regard to extending the currency, if at the time of the 
crisis anybody of intelligence, such as Mr. Morlcy possesses, could have com o 
lor\\urd and shown how it was to be d«>ne by a mere issue of paper or ilie printing 
of obligations, which could not be fullilled, or by any ca.sy act of that kind, 
what a benefactor to the country would he have been who could in an hour or 
two correct the mistakes of months or years I T think the public would hardly 
be so blind as to refuse that easy correction . fl'lic anticipations of Sir K. Peel 
have*not been realised to tlic fullest exieiit, but we have had this very happy 
change — ll.e Bank of England has stood in a stronger and stronger position. 
The Bank of England this year said to the Goveruiiierit, “ We ask no assistance 
for our.selves, but if you wish us to come forward and give assistance to the com- 
mercial community we arc ready to do it , ” and then the idea was thrown out 
that that letter would be required. But there was no difilculty at all existing 
on the part of the Bank of Eigland My idea with regard to the rate of interest 
is, that it is not paid from currency except so far as currency is a proportion of 
the capital of the country, and that is infinitely small, but it is paid for the use 
of capital, and in these crises to which alteniion has been directed it is lost sight 
of; therefore, upon the immense bulk of capital which there is in the country 
there is scarcely any fluctuation in the rate of interest. The change in the rate 
of interest was simply upon^the floating capital which had. been accumulated in 
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exaggerated quantities by those who were anxious to get it. I bold that a com- 
mercial man who is engaged in commercial transactions is bound to have his 
own proper re8er\'e, and supposing he chooses to invest bis means in land| it 
should be his surplus means and not such an extent of his means that when 
difliculty comes ho is not able to get the floating capital he wants, and that then 
he should turn round and ask the nation to comei’orward and help him. 

Mr. Wason; The contraction and expansion of the currency, which the last 
speaker does not understand as operating on the rate of discount, operates on the 
rate of discount in this manner : as soon as the Bank draws in its horns/' as it 
is called, after having induced the country to enter into those unwise speculati<niaf 
then the contraction of the currency necessarily arises from every banker in 
London and every large merchant immediately hoarding. In Mr. Dunning 
M'Leod's last work you will find it stated that in one panic one bank alone bad 
j 61,200,000. Whatever is the rate of discount we must bear it cheerfully, but 
do not let it be tampered with by the monopoly of the Bank of England. That 
the rate of interest on landed property never varies is to my mind a proof that 
you hav 0 « tampering with the laws of the country. 

Mr. Langford : 1 think the last speaker has forgotten the diiference in the 
security. We have a notion that the green field is the best security we can 
have. 

Mr. Aytoun : With regard to the question before the section. It is extremely 
difficult for those who are in favour of the Act to answer the diverse statements 
of their opponents. Every person who has spoken to-day has objected to it on 
one ground or another, but made no proposition as to the exact changes which 
ought to be adopted, 1 admit most fully that the sole test of a good currency is 
that it should be, what Mr. Cobden said it should be, viz., that the amount of 
the currency and the price to be paid for it should depend, like every thing else, 
upon the demand and the supply. That is the principle and the ground on 
which I and others have undertaken to support the Act of 1844, because it has 
•introduced entirely the principle of demand and supply. It does not allow the 
Bank to manufacture promises to pay, and to throw a quantity of money into the 
supply, thus increasing it, and at another time to withdraw it, thus diminishing 
it. Mr. Morley seems to think you should put down the monopoly of tho Bank 
of England. This is my opinion too. The Bank of England has no power of 
unlimited issue as it formerly had and its monopoly has been diminished by that 
Act. As for those who wish to introduce an inconvertible paper currency, what 
would be the consequence ? We should not be able to deal with the Continent. 
We cannot send out our paper, our trash, our promises to pay. We are not 
dealing with England alone but with the whole world, and we must have a 
currency which will do for our transactions with the whole world. Mr. Morley 
said Sir R. Peel had failed in his anticipations. He certainly did in one 
respect. He thought that the Bank of England at one time would manage it 
better ; but he has completely succeeded in (he great objedt he bad in view, 
which was to prevent monetary crises. [Mr. Morley : Surely they have been in- 
tense]^ ever since.] Allow me to explain. There are two sorts of crises. A mone- 
tary crisis is confined to a run for gold. I say Sir R. Peel's Act has completely 
succeeded in putting that down. There has not been a shadow of suspicion 
against the bank note since 1844. We know that everything has been relieved 
by a simple susponrion of the Act ; but if it had not been for the Bank Act, and 
we had gone on encouraging speculation after speculation as we always did 
before, the crush would have come at last but it would have been ten times as 
fierce. 

Mr. £. Hini. : I am, unfortunately, compelled to disagi'ce with the facts which 
Mr. Aytoun has laid before the section, as I did this morning with bis inferences. 
Lord Ashburton was sent for to consult about the ^ank in 1826. He said there 
was no want of anything, but that the mechanism of trade was thrown out of joint 
by the want of currency. It was found that in the Bank of England there was a 
large number of ^ 1 notes that were intended to have been burned, but which 
had not been burned. The Bank was told to issue those, and see what they 
would do. They did so, and the panic disappeared like the mist when the 
sun rises. [Mr. Aytoun ; It •was gone before ;l it was exhausted.] The 
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panic of 1837 is equally iiistnieti\e. There was nothing in the coinilry to 
call for a panic. AVhen any failure comes, such as a failure of the !'ar\ esl, 

. the auxiliary currency lo.ses its value, and it is of much preater extent 
than the lepal currency. From inquiries I have made, out of numerous ti ansnc- 
tions on the Stock Exchange, to say that one single pound in a thousand is 
actually paid in currency, is^an over-estimate. The other ,£t)00 i.s jiaid in 
cheques and tnr . •fcr.s; and, when conlidence is shaken, this great uuxiUary 
cuiToncy loses its efficiency, and, in a measure, we are just as badly off as if the 
Bank of England could only pay 10^. iu the pound. To look for an importation 
of gold to remedy our shortcomings is very mistaken ; but instead of helping us, 
it actually robs us. During the twenty years of the war we had no gold currency, 
but sent out all to pay our army ; therefore the facts are entirely against Mr. 
Aytoun. 

Dr. Hodgson : The results of previous experience of such discussions have 
been confirmed to-day. The subject is one which requires careful thought 
and accurate expression, and, therefore, by reading pafwji’s on which thought has 
been bestowed, the sj)eakeis would have done better than to deliver tMto senti- 
ments in an extempore manner, thereby using expressions more or less vague. 
Time does not permit me to do more than glance at one or' two prominent 
opinions. I have noticed two things in regard to this debate. The first is, that 
those who oppose this Act have contented themselves with bringing against it 
general cliarges without, as I think, an atom of proof, without an attempt to con- 
nect the phenomenon complained of with that which is alleged to he its cause. It 
has been thought sufficient to enumerate, or allude to, certain crises and panics 
and financial (lerangenienls which have occurred since the .\ct of 1844, and to jump 
at once to the conclusion that (hat Act was the cause thereof. Another thing 
which I observed, wiiich is not le«s j regnant with suggestion, is this — that however 
cordially the oi)ponents of IhE Act may agree in denouncing it, and upon that 
it must be con(em*d that (hey do agree cordially, the moment they begin to pro- 
pose u system as an alternative, that moment do they fly widely asunder, and scatter^ 
themselves to all the winds of heaven. I wish to ask this question : “What 
does the Act of 1844 do with regard to the Bank of England more than the 
Bank of England would do of itselt if it >verc a wisely-conducted bank?” It 
has the charge of a certain amount of capital to lend out, or dispose of for an 
advantageous return. It is not capable of meeting an unlimited demand. When 
the demand becomes greater at one time than at another, what is it to do? Is 
it to cease to supply accommodation, or is it to supply at a Iiigher interest? This 
is, no doubt, a hardship upon those who are unable to pay the interest; but Mr. 
Morley told us that no firm, when credit was required, had any difficulty in 
obtaining it. The hardship fell upon those who were new and young in 
business, who were without a large capital and without a well-established 
credit. Will Mr. Morley, or anybody else point out any plan by which 
young firms can get accommodation on easier terms than firms which are 
well established and have good credit? The Act has done nothing more 
for the Bank than for men of Mr. Morley's condition. It will be asked, %Why 
does the law thus step in ?” It is a diminution of the bank monopoly in the same 
way that the license of a public house is not an extension of its liberty, but a 
diminution of it. It is subjected to certain mles and regulations. They seem 
to forget that the Bank of England -note is a legal tender. If not, if wo were at 
liberty to accept or refuse it, we should have some show of reason in the argu- 
ment which objects to the interference of Government. We are told that it would 
he much better to have a system of free hanking. I should like to know what 
they mean by that? There are great differences amongst those who use that 
marvellous shibboleth. Are we to be obliged to take those notes, or are we hot? 
0‘No, no”). Very w'ell, I vTill take either horn of the dilemma you like. If 
they are to be taken by compulsion, there must be some precaution on the part 
of Government that those notes shall be solvable. If they arc not a legal tender, 
what do they do more than that auxiliary currency which we have been told 
about by Mr. Bill, and in which we are also told that the great mass of the com- 
mercial transactions of the country are from day to day conducted? It is 
singular that the very persons who dwell most upon the disastrous effects of the 
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Act of 1844 upon the national currency are the very pei\sontf who tell us that tie 
currency is alter all but a fractional part of that great machinery of credit by 
which the comm(‘rcial transactions of this country are carried on. Mr. Hill, in 
his paper, assumes that there are only two ways in which a financial difficulty 
can arise — one, bv a want of capital, and thg other by a want of currency. But 
what do wc mean by that want? Ho we mean a want of capital in the country 
at large? Not necessaiily at all. What are those" difficulties ? They are on 
the part of individuals. The difficulty is not that the Bank cannot meet its en- 
gagements, and that the Bank must step in and repeal its own Act. How is it 
that the traders of the country are unable to meet their engagements ? When 
half-a-dozen ot fifty or a thousand tradei*s are unable to meet their engagements* 
what is it that is wanting ? Mr. Ayloun says it is not currency. I ask you, is 
it capital?^ It is, simply an inability to meet engagements which ought never to 
have been incurred. It is precisely the case of many iinfortubate people who go 
about unable to get their daily bread. Is there a want of bread ? Not on a 
large scale, not in general, not in the nation. Tl.e want is in their individual 
selves. The real difficulty is a want of proportion between the borrowers and the 
lenders not a ipint of capital in general, but a want of ability in certain persons 
who have incurred engagements to provide the capital or the currency to meet 
the engagements which they have incurred. With reference to the schemes that 
have been offered, it is impossible to attempt to drguc against them, there is such 
ii variety and inconsistency in them. I will merely say that nothing shows to me 
more strongly the weakness of the case of those who would attack this Act of 
1844, than the fact that they differ so widely, so irremediably amongst thepiBelveB 
when they come to speak about the substitute they would offer. 

The Chairman (Mr. Malcolm Ross) said: I think the subject has been almost 
exhausted for the present. The dillerences of opinion that have been expressed 
prevent me from the possibility of detailing them or coming to anjr conclusion 
upon the matter. There do^s seem to me to be a general conclusion in favour of 
the question, “Does the Bank Charter Act need modification ?’" There is not a 
single speaker who has declared him.^olf favourable in all possible respects to the 
Act. P(‘rha]»s Mr. liudgson wentas far as any ot them in his approval, but even 
to him there seemed some little misgiving as to whether it was or was not a per- 
fect piece of legislal ion. I will therefore assume, unless Mr. Hodgson is disposed 
to move to the contrary, that this meeting is really of opinion that the Bank 
Charter Act needs modification. I am atraid that until we are a little more 
agreed as to the points in w hich it may be modified, w'e must have further dis- 
cussion, more squaring off the corners of our opinion, and a little more r^on- 
ciliation of some minor differences which certainly give a great handle to those 
who are opposed to improvement. As lu jiauics, 1 believe there have been as 
many differences of oi'iniou as there would bo panaceas for their remedy, and 
until there is some better conclusion, somethfhg mt»re definite and tangible, we 
must be content to discuss this question at another time and at greater length. 


TUE national debt. 

Is it expedient to adopt means for Reducing the National Debt ; 
and if so^ xohat means ? 

The paper by Mr. Frederic Hill on this subject is printed at p. 681. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. J. Wilson : I think the prospect of liquidation prepared by Mr. Hill 
is a long way off, and any suggestion that can be offered which might in any 
way shorten that period would not be unacceptable. There was a very excellent 
discussion on the Bank Ghai tcr Act, and it was them proposed that the Govern- 
ment should pay off those £16,000,000 of notes. I must go into othei* subjects 
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for the purpose of elucidating: the idea I wish to convey on this subject. If the 
Government were to jpay off £16^000, 000 of the national debt and issue notes of 
their own based on the credit of the country, they could then by that issue obtain 
the interest on the notes that are in circulation. By accumulating that interest 
they could gradually redeem the debt. In proportion as the country becomes now 
a ready-moiicy country, every year more money is transferred in actual money 
than lormerly"; therefore \Pe may expect a greater increase of bank-notes circu- 
lating throughout the country. In proportion to the increase of bank-notes, 
which do not bear interest, they could wdth those bank-notes purchase consols, 
and by saving the interest that is paid on consols they could accumulate a reserve 
capital out of which to redeem those bank-notes when they come in after having 
been in circulation. By this means it has been computed that in forty-one or 
forly-scven years — because this is a very fluctuating question — we cannot decide 
how far the country will be prepared to receive these noles, whether they will 
take a liiindved, or flf{y, or thirty millions ; but the idea is sound at the base, and 
the idea will develop in propoition as the advantages become appreciated; and 
1 believe that in forty-seven joars we should have the country entirely clear of a 
national debt if we can only pay the present interest on th*t inoney to that 
period, beeausc the gradual accumulation of interest on those notes in circulation 
would at compound interest bo so iiiereased that they could buy up the Govern- 
ment notes that wxro issued, and the whole thing would be satisfactorily arranged. 
It seems a complicated thing to explain in a short address, but I can see it in my 
own mind. 

Mr. Kdgar : I am afraid that the plan which Mr. Wilson has proposed would 
defer the redemption of the nalionul delit to a still longer period than that of 
Mr. Hill — to a period so long that I doubt whether it would c\er arrive, because 
the idea which he has suggestf d is founded on a scheme of finance, which 1 
think it exceedingly unlikely will ever be adopted in this country. I profe-^^s my 
agreement generally with the prineijile advocated by Mr. Hill, and 1 think that it 
is the only reasonable and natural mode in w hicli the debt of this country can ever 
be cleared off. It is impos.si))lc to sujipose tliat anytliiiig can ever be done by aii 
increase of taxation. Mr. Hill’s scheme does not entail any increase of taxation, 
but I doubt whether it will be agreed to by the pct-ple of this country. I am not 
one of those who think that the reduction of the national debt is an object of such 
very great imponauee as some economists and linanciers think, lecuuso notwith- 
standing what Mr. Hill lias said l am persuaded there is some force in the objec- 
tion, that the interest is so low^ upon our debt that it is moie sound economy to 
continue the debt than to j)ay it ( ft witli money that can be more jirofitably em- 
ployed. I must say that Mr. Hill’s aigument— that if this he so wx ought to 
borrow moie money— does not seem to inji mind to be quite applicable, since we 
all admit that the debt is an evil, and there is no rcusou why we should incur 
further evil by boir<jwing moie ffioiicy. Take the ease of a private individual. 
If a man has incurred a certain amount of debt and supposing that he has capital 
sufiicient to pay it off, hut that lie has the means of investing his capital in such 
a way as to return him a ’very much jarg(T interest tliaii he pays for the debt, I 
" think his most prudent course would be to continue the debt, if he had the opjjor- 
tujiity. And again. I do not think that (ho argument stated by Mr. Hill, that to 
be able to incur a debt give.s rise to a facility for going to war, is very much to the 
Ijoint, because the view' 1 take of it is this : if you should pay off your debt entirely 
then the temptation to go to war would be still greater ; we should not have the 
burden of previous debt uj'on us ; but the greater our debt is, so much the more 
do w'c feel the evils of llie system, and the less likely are we to enter into a war 
which would require a very large increase to our debt. However, the real ques- 
tion to my mind is this ; wffethor it is better to pay off the debt in such a iitgnncr 
as Mr. Hill proposes, wdiich 1 think is a most reasonable and sound mode, or 
wdiether it is better to adopt a reduction of taxation. I think it must he admitted 
that the feeling of the country is In favour of a reduction of taxation. The com- 
mercial benefits that have hitherto leisuHed from reduction of taxation have been 
so gnat that 1 do not think the minds of men in this country will he prepared to 
forego a further advantage from the same cause for the sake of any remote advan- 
tage in the future. That is human nature, and I think it will operate in this 
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case also, Another reason why I should rather incline to prefer the redaction 
of taxation side of the question is this : if a further reduction of ta^xation is to be 
attended by an increase of our trade, such as has accompanied previous reduc- 
tions, it is obvious that the capital of the countiy will very largely increase, and 
the more the capital of the country increases, the burthen of the national debt is 
i*educed. Just as in the case of a private individual, if a man has mortgaged an 
estate worth £20,000 for £6,000, if the value of the estate is doubled in a certain 
number of years, of course the debt is reduced by one half in point of real 
burthen ; and such would be the case in i*espect to the national debt. Although 
I am fully alive to the many advantages that would arise from the debt being 
reduced, still I think the great question for our Chai.cellors of the Exchequer will 
be whether the country is j)repared to accept it. They must be guided by the 
public feeling on the subject, and I doubt whether Mr. Gladstone or any other 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to force the ])eople of this country to 
adopt the system of paying off the national debtjby means of terminable annuities, 
if they are in Aivour of the other mode. 

Mr. Edward Wilson:"! think we are greatly indebted to Mr. Hill for the 
interesting ])apor ho has given ns, and I go entirely with him in his views as to 
to the propriety of grappling with this great evil, the national del)t. I think the 
sooner and the more vigorously the better. I never heard anything which struck 
mo as so miserably disproportionate to the gravity of the question as the argn- 
meiits willi which Mr. Gladstone’s grand and nobio proposition, small as w'-as the 
measure of relief which he proposed, was met in the view that because we can 
borrow money at three per cent, or thereabouts, and because private individuals 
or gentlemen engaged in commerce or some other j)ursuits can afford to pay ten 
per cent., therefore it was highly inexpedient f-o lake the money from their pockets 
to pay off a debt borrowed at three per cent. Mr. Edgar has referred to individual 
action as bearing upon the iialloiial jmsition. I think in many respects we may 
consider it is a fair corn])arison, but I think Mr. Edgar stopped short at a very 
critical imiiit in question. W(? will suppose that a man is borrowing money at 
three or four per cent. Suppose he is so skilfully and diligently using that 
money that he can make his ten per cent, by it. I tliink that under such a set of 
circumstances that he should rest conleot with a very large debt upon bis shoulders. 
But I think wc ought to follow that gentlemen a little further, and we ought to 
see whethci* in this diligent use of the money so borrowed and the very large 
l^roflt he makes upon that money, he may not l>e betrayed into so large an amount 
of personal extravagance as to lead him to bo dreadfully blind to the existence of 
this debt and flic shape which (hat debt may some day assume .under altered 
circumstances which possibly lie may not foresee. That I lielicve to be the con- 
dition of this country at tlio ])resent moment — that it believes it can borrow any 
amount of money at .3 or 4 per cent., and that individuals possessing the money 
from which fund taxation if increased would have to come are employing that 
money at a mneli higher rate, and no human being can foretell what to-morrow 
may bo the altered circuiiistance^ that may place the nation in an awkward 
position and which the individual, sup])oseil by Mr. Edgar, would be in, if he had 
been encouraged to a veiy weighty and dreadful extravagance on the faith of 
always being able to get money at 3 per cent, and tnnploy it at 10 per cent. Much 
as I approve Mr. Hill’s bold and vigorous enunciation of sound doctrine on a 
subject which ought to be grapphid with vigorously and soon, I am directly 
opposed to the latter part of his argument, and 1 could scarcely help being so 
rude as to laugh when I heard Mr. Hill calmly recommending us to undertake a 
task which was to culminate 130 years hence. In the name of everything that is 
reasonable, who can look forward for 130 years and say in what condition our 
nation will be then ? Who can say that in the tenth part of that lime, even 
\^thin six months, we may not bo plunged into sdbie dreadful war V All this is 
looming about us, and no man can foresee for a single week; with the United 
States, or possibly some other nation, great questions will always be trcaJing 
ii})on our toes and none of us know what sUaj)© they may assume any day. What 
tbeii would become of the national debt? Jnstoad of waiting for the 130 years 
of Mr. Hill, or the 41 or 47 years of Mr. F. J. Wilson, we should find the 
national debt, which we are now trifling with, and asl#:ing whether jever it is to 
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be pdd and how ?— wc should find it doubled upon our hands in fire jreiwi, quad- 
rupled probably. If we do not deal manfully with the debt now, how shall we 
then be in a position to deal with it ? Let ua look to all eventuafities. Do not 
let us sit down to calmly calculate about IBO years whcfn every ten yeai*8 events 
are happening, any of which may shake this nation’s funds, and we should find 
that instead of getting money at 10 per cent., we could not get money at all. 
When a man has to pay his debts there is only one way of doing it. He does 
not talk about terminable annuities or some other ingenious expedient suggested 
by another gentleman. There is only one way, to put his hand in his pocket. 
I believe the case is the same with the nation. If the national debt is to Ijc 
reduced by anything like a reasonable and sensible scheme, it is only to be done 
by taxation. Here I am met with the cry, very common and I believe very 
absurd, about the iinpatienre of taxation. Tt is my lot to hold very peculiar 
opinions upon the sui>jcct of taxation. I believe this ignorant impatience of 
taxation ” is the sheerest cant. 1 Jbelieve that people are veiling to l>e reasonably 
taxed if only they are fairly taxed. One gentleman lias spoken of very great 
concessions in the way of taxation, and the very great advantages that accrue to 
the trade of the country from that reduction of taxation. • L would ask gentlemen 
to weigh very accurately —for ii is a Aerv nice point — how far the advantages 
which are nnqnestioiiabiy derived in modern times from an alteration of taxation 
are to be attribule<l to reduction of taxation, and how far to the better adjustment 
of taxation. It has been my lot to spend a great many years of my life in a 
country where we were very heavily taxed indeed, and coming to England where 
1 hear so much of what 1 call cant about an impatieucc of taxation, it makes mo 
rather laugh when I look at the statistics of the. matter, and calculate by the 
simjdest possible mode as to what the rate per head of taxation is, and whether 
it is properly adjusted. XJndeivtaud 1 go steadily with that. The taxation must 
be properly adjusted or else it becomes very nervous, disagreeable, and annoying 
in a thousand ways. But taking care that taxation is properly adjusted, I not 
only believe the fhiglisti people aj‘e not lieavily taxed but that they are not half 
sufficiently taxed, 1 Injlieve it would not be very difficult, unpalatable as the 
proposition is in its first enunciation, to induce the people of this country to see 
that it would be very much to their interest, cither as individuals or as members 
of a great community, to submit to a very much higher rate of taxation than they 
are at present subject to, not upon the iwesonl basis, but upon some fair basis, on 
which every man should feel that he Avas only paying his fair proportion of the 
taxation of the country and no more. In this country you have about seventy 
millions of income raised, and there are only about thirty millions of ijersons to 
raise it from, and the consequence is that each pays from £2 to £2 58. I come 
from a country where habitually the rate of taxation is £5 or £0 per head, and no 
man feels that his taxation is bigli. [Mr. Edgar : Would you state what that 
country is ?] The colony of Victoria, Australia. [Mr. Edgar ; Does the rate 
you mention include local taxation ?] No, I am not referring to that. That is a 
separate branch ; but I am prepared to meet you on the subject of local taxation 
as well, but do hot let ns discuss minor matters which are not necessarily mixed 
up with the present one. If by any process you could raise your thirty millions 
of people to the rate of taxation uiiich avc pay, and pay without any effort, or 
without any man feeling he is taxed excci)tin the most convenient way, you would 
pay off the national debt in forty years, before which you will have, depend upon 
it, ten wara, each of wdiich will cof^t the national debt over again. If you could 
pay off the national debt in eight or ten years, that would bo something like for- 
warding it, but if once you begin talking about 130 years, you may as well leave 
the national del )t alone, and look upon it as a j>erfoctly hopeless thing to dual 
with. I believe the subject of taxation has occupied your attention on another 
occasion, and perhaps it does iiot come witliin the paper which Mr. Hill has 
brought before us, therefore I will not refer to the details as to the amount of 
money which can be raised from a small number of people. I think amongst the 
advantage.s which a great empire possesses in having possessions in every sea, 
in having invested them with all sorts of constitutions, and having paraded 
before them a very large number of ‘ experiments being carried out in a great 
many differen^i one of the very greatest advantages of such a large organl- 
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zation is, t^at, here and there little things will be found well worth attention, 
and from which the mother countiy might occasionally learn something, . 

Mi\ S, TfiULON : I most entirely agree with the proposition that the subject 
should be dealt, with, but not that the debt presses so much upon the community 
that it is material to clear it off. If it did so, as a matter of principle it ought to 
be cleared off. No man ought to continue in debt if he has the means of paying, 
and certainly a nation ought not. There are those who can remember that 
Cobbett, in his publications forty years ago, said : “ The national debt says to the 
King of England, “ You shall not go to war.” But has the debt prevented this 
country going to wai* ? It has been the better principles that have prevailed in 
this country, and they will prevail still more strongly if the country acts honestly 
and gets rid of its debt. As to the mode, I think annuities are a good mode. 
When once an annuity is granted, it is a charge which must be paid by the 
nation, and taxation cannot ^ so reduced as to render it impossible to pay olf the 
national debt, and leave the probabilities in favour of increasing it. Thei*e are 
very great diflficiilties because of the extent of the debt. You cannot go on 
increasing the debt at the rate of 3 i)er cent., if you were inclined, at the present 
time; 3 percent, has been a reduction from the terms on which the debt was 
originally contracted. The nation has only to look at railways. What has been 
the case lately ? Railways could not borrow at ordinary interest, and they were 
driven into all sorts of difficulties. So it would be with the nation. If any large 
attem])t was made at increasing the national debt, you could not borrow upon 
the terms on which the debt is now negooiaied. The terms would be immediately 
altered because the necessities of the nation would be increased. Therefore, we 
ought gradually to get rid of the national debt, and the best mode is in the shape 
of annuities. 

Mr. HtiEST ; If the debt is to be reduced, I think the plan of annuities is the 
best way ; but the question is, whether it is wise at the present time to attempt 
anything of the kind. We find the national debt is becoming year by year of less 
importance to the community. The increase of the quantity of j)i'Ccioii8 metals 
has very much decreased (heir value, and a debt which can Ijo jmstponed for an 
indefinite period, will be very much reduced. Our forofatliers had a plan of 
paying their debts by going through the insolvent court — ^I trust the nation is not 
going to resort to that plan, and I think as the nation is going on, there will be no 
necessity for it. 

Mr, Straohan : The only argument which has ever been put forwwd that I 
think worth consideration is, that as tgx-paycrs can use their money at more than 
three per cent., it would be better to keep it in trade, and let the country continue 
in debt; that is, that the country is to lend money to traders to carry on their 
trade with. Is that a proper view of the relations of governraent to the country ? 
We must never forget that there is a good deal to be done in educating the people, 
and in fitting them to submit to some taxation, in order to get the debt reduced ; 
because whenever there is a 8uiq}lus in the hands of the * Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, immediately iliere is an outcry for a reduction of taxation. You may 
call the opposition to taxation “ but it is a great fact. I do not see any- 
thing unreasonable in 125 years being recpiired to clear off the debt. I think wc 
have taken a commendable step in the right direction. If Are inaugui'ate a system 
which may bo extended in future years, it will lead us to do something towards 
commencing to payoff the debt. It seems to me a strange argument (hat because 
wc are increasing in prosperity, we ought to allow our <lebts to remain as they 
are. I do not apprehend any advantage about the countiy not going to war. 
When the country has made up its mind to have a light with somebody, it will 
fight, whatever the cost. 

Mr. Hugh Mason ; It is a very desirable thing that something should bo done 
to reduce the national debt, but I think the most fi^sible plan is to begin to spend 
less. If we go back a very few years, we find we were spending very considembly 
less uiK)n our army and navy than at the present moment, and I am not aware that 
the people in this countiy, or the colonies, felt when we were siiending so many 
millions sterling less in their dolbnce, that they were leas secure than they axo 
to-da^^. I decidedly object to any inci'ease of taxation upon the present genera- 
tion lor the discharge of debts wluch have been made by our forefathers for veiy 
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improper purposes— for purposes whicb have not added in the slightest degree 
either to the dignity or the security of the country. I think one of the best plans 
of spending less is to increase direct taxation. I think the people who feel and 
see how the money goes from day to day, are the people who wiU look the most 
closely after the mode of its expenditure. And I do earnestly hope that we shall 
do that instead of increasing taxation for that particular purpose (which I am 
quite sure the people of the present day would not submit to). As to using the 
sponge and wiping it out, that is quite out of the question, and we cannot permit 
that for a single moment. But I am quite certain that if great eyesight was kept 
over the expenditure by the people at large, we might maintain our imsition as 
one of the greatest nations of the earth, and still spend millions upon millions 
sterling less per annum upon the armaments of this country. 

Mr. Edwin Hill: It has been observed that the debt is gradually melting 
away by the increasing plenty of gold, which renders the value of gold less. For 
my share of the debt," 1 will' view it as every honest man must. As an honest 
man. I should rather pay as much as I borrowed ; and not stand by and see a 
natural process going on which was picking my creditor’s pocket, and putting it 
into my own. As an honest man, I repudiate tliat mode of dealing with this debt 
altogether. I feel assured that tliis gi*adiial depreciation in the value of money is 
in itself^ and without any reference to the <le))t, a very serious evil. It ought not 
to be. Our money ought to be a stable thing ; it is a measure of value. Suppose 
our pound avoirdupois became a lighter weight, suppose our yard became shorter 
— it is exactly the same thing ; only one is a measure of quantity, and the other 
of value. The particular effect, I believe, is to encourage extravagance aUd specu- 
lation. If any gentleman will give himself the trouble to inquire, he will find that 
it only empties the itocket of the saving, and puts into the pocket of the needy and 
extravagant. The only other point is, that the money can be more profitably em- 
ployed, I think it is a very considerable fallacy to assume, that all the money we 
want to pay off this debt could otherwise be our accumulated capital. It forgets 
that a great portion of that money — probably the major portion — would be paying 
out of consumption. People would be a little more economical in consumption 
than they would otherwise be ; they would not indulge in extravagances of ex- 
penditure. To assume that taxation comes entirely out of capital, and not at all 
out of consumption, seems to me ati inordinate fallacy. 

Mr. Fowler : As to the analogy between the nation and an individual, if A. 
borrows a sum of money, it is the duty and interest of A. as soon as possible, as 
soon as ever he is in a position to do so, to pay that money off; but I do not 
think you can apply that analogy to a nation. I think the nation is rather in 
the position of a man who is to succeed to a landed estate, which is charged with 
an annual rent charge. Is it the duty of that man who is a tenant for life only, 
who is only receiving the rents of that estate during his lifetime, to submit to any 
sacrifice in order that he may during his lifetime redeem that rent charge, and to 
transmit the estate perfectly free? I do not consider even that a parallel case, 
because I think all these analogies between the public and a private creditor are 
hardly fair. You must look at the questio^pmore from a statesman’s than from 
the commercial point of view. I think in dealing with the taxation of a whole 
country, your duty is to see how that taxation presses upon all industries and 
upon the consumption of the countiy, and if we find, as 1 believe we shall do, 
that we have at present a taxation which not only prevents the accumulation of 
capital, but positively interferes with the consumption by large masses of the 
people of the necessaries of life, I say it is the first duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a statesman to endeavour to alleviate the burden of taxation. 
We are in the same position qow as when our debt assumed its pre.sent shape. 
In estimating any question of this kind we must look at the assets of the debtor. 
The assets of the nation in IfiJofi, as contrasted with 1816, fully justify that very 
much abus^ remark of !Mr. Disraeli, when he said that our debt was a mere flea- 
bite. I think the present generation ought not to be subjected to additional 
taxation. I think that every margin which our Chancellors of the Exchequer 
get ought to go in reducing taxation, ought to be applied in allevia- 
ting the bord^ns of the vast masses of the people of this country. At all events 
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they are not in a position to exercise more economy in their consumption in 
order to carry out this theory of reducing their liability. 

Mr. Mills ; I will take the liberty of following up the idea of Mr. Fowler, by 
pointing out the distinction between a debt due by a private individual, and one 
due by the nation. No doubt a debt due by a private individual ought to be 
discharged as soon as he conveniently can do so ; but even Mr. Fowler has omitted 
to notice this distinction which exists between the debt of an individual and Jhe 
debt of a nation, that in the debt of a nation a large portion of the nation itself 
are the creditors who receive that debt. We talk of our country annually requir- 
ing twenty-five or thirty millions for the payment of the national debt, but we do 
not export that money to foreign creditors, but distribute it amongst every portion 
of our own community. Those persons who arc themselves the tax-payers, are 
also themselves in another capacity the tax-receivers. Though 1 by no means 
dispute the advantage of paying off the national debt if it can be done, yet like 
all other matters of a public character, it comes to be a question of the balance 
of conveniences of the advantage on one side and the disadvantage upon the other. 
When you have balanced those, it might result that in the payment of the twenty- 
five or thirty millions a-ycar, whicii are paid for the interest upon the national 
debt, the principal of wliich, be it borne in mind, you arc never bound to discharge, 
yet like the debt ol an individual it is a perpetual charge upon a man’s estate, 
and that twenty-five or thirty millions you do raise and pay for the public, you 
distribute amongst other members of the same community. No one who has 
given the slightest attention to economical matters, can question that it would be 
desirable to pay off’ the natioiial dei»t. When I liear one gentleman say that a 
debt of ^800,000,000 can be paid off in ten years — Mr. Hill said 180 years — I 
confess I could not but ask myself the question, is it possible that in ten years 
or even in 180 years, such a sum can be paid? [Mr. Wilson: I did not say it 
should be paid off in ten years. I only snggesfed a i}]an by which, if it were 
capable of being got into operation, the debt would be paid off* in ton years.] Of 
course, either in ten or 180 years, to assume that it can bo done without largely 
encroaching upon the capital of the country ap])oars to me to be idle, I conceive 
it would encroach largely ^upou the ca])ital of the country. I cannot but also 
suppose that the extremely heavy taxation which would be involved would have 
the effect of driving a large portion of onr capital to other countries, where it 
would find a more profitable investment Not merely cur capital, but the work- 
ing classes (for whom wo feel so great and lively an interest) would be largely 
prejudiced. In the present position of the case, having I’egard to the comparative 
lightness of the burden, and our increasingprosperity, though some small meakirc 
like that suggested by Mr. Gladstone last session may be ventured upon, yet the 
sweeping measure contemplated by Mr. Hill or Mr. Wilson, would be a very 
perilous thing indeed to ask ii.s to venture upon. 

Mr. F. Hill: Any plan such as that suggested by Mr. Teulon would be quite 
consistent with the plan of the paiier, as auxiliary fo the mfians I have venture*! 
to suggest. With regard to the distinction between tlio national debt and a 
private debt on account of many„creditors tV)r the national debt living amongst 
us, T would suggest that there is nothing at all peculiar in that. Our privah* 
creditors are just as much our ueighbours as the holdei-s of government stocks. 

I am at a loss to see how I benefit my childivn by handing down to them an 
estate with a mortgage on it. Get rid of the mortgage and you leave an estate 
in a better position, and your successors would be glad to find that you had paid 
off the mortgage, even though by so doing you reduced somewhat the nominal 
value of the estate. What I want is that this country should by precept, and 
yet more, by example, denounce the whole system of countrievS going into debt. 
If an object is to be accomplished let the present generation pay for it, and not 
take advantage of the power which it possesses burden its successors. If the 
capitalists to whom applications were made had refused advances to the Ameri- 
cans, to both North and South, that terrific war would not have taken place. By 
the course I have suggested you may by a very moderate eflfbrt pay off the . 
national debt. If you choose to accelerate the speed, happy shall I be. 

Mr. H. Ashworth : We have had an interesting discussion on this subject, but 
the affair stripped naked comes to this— it is an affair between debtor and ere- 
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ditor. Nobody can doubt that wo have assets to pay our debts. The country is 
worth far more than wc owe. Those who would be called upon to pay prefer to 
owe the money at a cheap rate and reduce taxation rather tlian pay off their 
debt. I ima|?ine no Chancellor of the Exchequer would hold his office very loii^? 
if he insisted on imposing a tax year after year with a view to pay off or 
diminish the national debt. But now as creditors lot us look to the security. 
There are elements of strength which give to this debt an amount of security 
which for the time being enables it to float along without creating any very large 
amount of apprehension. These elements chiefly consist of our coal* and our 
energy of character. If we consult a geolo gist respecting our security, he would 
tell us that our coal would be exhausted in 100 years, and we talk about 184 
years for paying off the debt ! I have no doubt a medical man wd'hld say that, 
looking to the amount of luxury, indulgences, and lessening of physical strength 
which is going on from year to year, we may take it for granted, that the energy 
which we now possc^^s will not last tlie coal measures. 

The Chairman (Mr. M. Ross) : We have had a very interesting discussion, 
and the exi)edioncy of reducing the national debt lias been admitted on all liaiid-^. 
T do not agree with the gentleman from Metoria, and J am afraid that any atten^iit 
to raise our taxation to £5 or per head would end iii open rebellion. The 
present amount is felt by many to be a great grievance. 1 fear that any attcmjit 
at reducing our nationai debt by further taxes upon the pooiile would not meet, 
with the approval of a majority of the House of Commons. Mr. Mason’s practical 
proposition to spend less, you could bring into effect at once. Surplus taxation is 
so clamorously applied for to any Chancellor of the Excbeipier that we must look 
for very little relief from that soiwcc. What 1 \vould most deprecate is dealing 
with so large a sum as £700,(M)<b000 summarily. It can only bo dealt with 
gradually. I think the discussion has shown that the thing may be done. ( )n 
all hand^ it is admitted that we are able to pay, but some think that we should 
not, and the interest wo iiay is not a very great burden, seeing that we are not 
half so much taxed as the people of Victoria. 1 think the question has been di*-- 
cussed in all its bearings, and that the matter is fitted for action whenever a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shall see lit to take up any of the ftve propositions 
that have been suggested. 

LABOUll AND CO-OPERATION. 

The papers on this subject by Mr. R. A. Arnold, Mr. Elie Keclus, 

, and Mr. Archibald Briggs, will be found at pp. 687, 695, 703. 

DiscrssroN. • 

The Rev. H. Soixy having opened the discussion with a few observations ; — 

Mr. Faurer Ecroyd said : This subject has many branches, not a few of 
which bear with great importance not on the social condition of the country alone, 
but on its commerce. It is, I think, useless for us to pride ourselves on the groat 
strides that the coininci-cc of this couiitry has taken, and to imagine that they 
will continue in a geometrical ratio for ever, for if we look around we shall see 
many agencies at work which will bring us into more severe bompetitioii with 
other nations. How are- we to bear that competition and to maintain that high 
standing which England has enjoyed as a manufacturing country ? I think we 
must all admit that our position in that respect is most of all endangered by the 
chronic strife lietweon capital and labour ; what, then, are the means for removing 
these dangers to our trade ? I believe they will lie best found in partnerships 
between capital and labour, rartnerships liotween capital and labour hitherto 
have been of a' kind of de.spo^.sm ; uiastcrs liave had absolute control, and en- 
joyed the whole amount of the pi'oflls rcalinc<l. I would bear my testimony to 
the nobleness of mind which has dictated tlie experiment at Whitwood, but there 
^ are some difficulties attaching to the extension of the principle which it is well 
worth remembering. Mr. Briggs has informed us that the amount paid in wages 
is six-teiilhs of the annual returns of the business : thus, upon eveiy £10,000 
worth of coal raised, .60,000 goes in wage.s. Now,. in my business, the Bradford 
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trade, of every ^10,000 as the value of the production, ^830 is only paid in 
wages ; relatively llic value of labour in my business is only one-seventh of what 
it is in the case of ^Ir. Briggs. In sugar relining, I believe that the rate of wages 
would only be oue-sixtieth of the value realised, and so in other trades the same 
argument would apply — that every busine.s3 was not so well suited for the for- 
mat/iou of indiisirial partnerships as that of coal getting. 1 ought to mention 
this to account for the difficulty of rapidly introducing partnerships of industry. 
1 do not despair of the success of that movement. In the establishment in which 
I am a partner, we attempted two years ago to place the scheme of an industiial 
partnership before the work people, but the difficulty wo experienced was not the 
application of the principle, but the uuStness of the workmen, by reason of de- 
fective education, for taking that intelligent part in the business which alone 
could make their connection succtMsful; there was also a difficulty arising 
from the smallness of the proportion of weekly wages to the weekly earnings. 
Again, in our business, there would also l)C a drawback because of the 
lluctuations in the market price of materials; tlioso lluctuations would be 
a severe trial to men who have only reached the liiuiied educational point of 
the majority of our miiniifactuidug populutiou. We are waiting hojiefully for the 
period when the edueatioiiiil status of our people shall enable tiiem to become 
partners with us, for we are (;o]ivinced that in education alone can we lay the 
I'oundation of a better industrial ami social system. One immense benefit the 
country would reap by these iuduslriiil partuersliips would bo that they would 
obviate almost altogether the great objections which have arisen to the giwtli 
orgiganiic ostablishiiieuts : the merging offcinall badly cmi iucted esUblUhmonU, 
whei;e the cost of mauagomciit bears a serious proportion to the outlay, the con- 
densation of multitudes of small couceriis into large and intelligently managed 
eslablishments, will be one of the greatest ))Oiiellts that will follow the develop- 
ment of the principles of co-operation. There would also 1)3 this result; the 
])resent couditiou of coiumoive, the vast (jnedioas involved in industiial imdcr- 
takiiigs, have created claiuH upon the lliongiit atnl atfoiiiion of those who have 
the responsible maiiagenieut of large concerns, whicli I w'ould almost venture to 
say are growing beyond human eii<liirauee. We may see in this movement a 
tendency to relievo the overtaxed ))rain> and nerves of our thinking men. I 
assure you that I do not ])ersonally value the privilege of standing alone on this 
res|X)iisibility of being made to think for multitudes of men ; I rather take it as 
an imposition of slavery. 

Mr.Til. O. G keening: The partnership experiment in our firm has answered 
very fixirly, and I think that in such cases as that of Mr. Ecroyd, if the men were 
taken into the concern they would <lo more than they now do to help forward the 
enterprise. The princii)le on which we formeil our partnership w<is even more 
selfish than that of Mr. Briggs, and though we had only 70 or 100 men to deal 
wdth, the cxperiment4ias been a great succe.s.s. We ))Ogan by reckoning on an 
average of profits that had been made dui*iug prc\'ious years, ai!d we fixed a price 
which we should receive in cai)italising our interest, allowing tiiose profits to give 
a dividend of 15 per cent. We told tlie men that wo would not give them any- 
thing, but that we would make this birgaiii with them, that if they would help 
us to keep our profits above that average, they should have Jialf of what was uiade 
ov^r that sum. After six months’ exp uience \ve b.ilanced the books and found 
thai: the average had been exceeded, and that we had lo give the men a 6 per 
cent, bonus on their wages, d^he rc.sult.s of the experiment on the men themselves 
have been good. We have fifteen whom we can say are visibly striving to Jielp 
us in the enterprise. We had a pleasing example in one case. The man who 
drove our engine had been receiving bribes to burn more coal than was necessary, 
and the workmen seeing the effect of this proceeding on their profits, came for- 
ward and requested that the fireman should be discharged ; under ordinary cir- 
cumstances that would not have been done. 1 think that in forming these trade 
partnerships it should be borne in mind that men will not invest their money in 
a trad© unless they have held out to them the expectation that they will obtain 
the average profit which that trade gives 5. in the case of co-operative societies the 
dividend looked for, at any rate when they were first formed, was only 5 per 
coat. Apart &om the pecuniary advantages of trade partuership.s, I can see 
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Others, social advantages. Strikes, I tliink, would be less numerous, and the 
almost despotic infliiouoc and the excessive hard work of lusinagers of estal>lisli- 
menfs would be done away with, for it would not require the same close ])er- 
sonal interest on the part of one man where there was a large general interest on 
the part of all. 

Mr. John Edwariw : The paper read by Mr. Briggs shows that the experiment 
at his collieries has succeeded in a great measure in destroying the antagonism 
between capital and labour, and I agree with the last speaker that there is more 
to be realised by these industrial partnerships than pecuniary returns. They 
will prove what I have long been convinced the co-operative societies have 
proved — that working men are not such bad hands at business as some would have 
us believe. Co-operation greatly stimulates inventions, and promotes the growth 
of capital ; for 63 per cent, of the dividends in the co-operative societies is capita- 
lised. Co-operation, however, still laliours under some difficulties, the first of 
which is, that in establishing our federation of societies for wholesale businc.^s we 
arc limited by the law to an investment in the name of one society of not more 
than £200. Again, most of the societies are suffering from a plethora of capital, 
and the building of working men’s dwellings would be a safe outlet for oin‘ 
funds; the law, however, does not allow us to build, and to re-sell to on* 
members. 

Mr. E. Potter, M.P.: I have watched this question some years, and so far as 
Mr. Brigirs* scheme is concerned I see no jn-actical difficulty in the working of it 
out. I however think that those experiments should not be forced. There is f)ue 
drawback which I think I can see would result, in their management. I believe 
in the exercise of what I may call a sort of mild <leHpotisiii in the managemejut of 
large concerns, the despotism of one strong energetic man, like many of those 
who have laid the foundations of some of the oldest and most respected estab- 
lishments in this part of the country. Now some of that despotism might ))e 
lost where the interests of a proprietary come to be more numerous, personally ; 
and even if it is discouraged you do that which is certainly not to the benefit "of 
the working classes. I however think that there shoulil be no pressure put 
upon the extension of these trade parternerships ; they should ho fairly tested for 
eight, or ten years before w(; pronounce a decided opinion about them. The 
advocates of the system may safely leave the capitalist to take his own course ; 
he best knows his own interests, and if ho can re ltd n an average of profits and 
improve the working and management of his establishment by dividing the 
profits above that average among his wovk-peoi)lc, advocates of the pai'inorship 
system may rest assured that he will do so. 1 would advise those gentlemen not 
to force their own opinions ai^ainst the Judgment of those who are really better 
judges than themselves. Some of the practical difficulties in the way of co-opera- 
tion and trade partnerships lie in the circumstance that where there is a variation 
of profits, sometimes extending to an absolute loss, the man»gers would be com- 
pelled (o di.sclose Hiat state of things to the shareholders, and owing to the com- 
parative ignorance of the latter, temp‘*rary depression may lead to a panic that 
might end in total ruin. In private undertakings the.se embarrassments are 
not disclosed, except to the few practical men immediately concerned, and they are 
thus often surmounted. Again, you can never work joint-stock establishments 
at anything like the rate of expenditure you can work individual concerns ; aj^d 
there are also the difficulties suggested by Mr Ecroyd. Do not suppose that I 
am prejudiced against these uncle rtakiiigs, but I would counsel their advocates to 
take a little time and not push the theory too rapidly, for I am quite sure that 
the larger capitalists wi^h for nothing more than the advancement of their men. 
What we want is, to be associated with educated men ; we cannot foi*m partner- 
ships with uneducated men ; you cannot reason with them, you must exercise a 
mild despotism over theni. '' 

Mr. A. G SEEN wood:. The societies in ‘Rochdale are doing a business of about 
£600,000 a year, with a capital of about £200,000. The stores are realizing 
profits of about £33,000 annually, the corn mill £17,300, and the manufactory is 
yielding no profit at all : of the cau.se, gentlemen in the Lancashire trade will be 
perfectly well aw'are. At one time we lost £10,000 on that manufactory ; but it 
is now about recouped, I think that wo may estimate the ftiture profits of that 
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part of our undertaking at £r)0,000 a yeai’. The great obstacle to the progress of 
the work in Rochdjile, has been the ignorance of the bulk of our members; but 
notwithstanding that, we arc making progress, and showinf that working-men 
have a better capacity for business than some gentlemen will credit them with. 
[Mr. J. H. Kapeh : Have you had many losses?— and, if so, have they led to dis- 
sensions?] There have been several; in connection with the stores, there have 
been three several losses, of about £^'0 each— but the members took to them 
kindly, and are now educated to them. 

Professor Fawcett, M.P. : I will briefly allude to some of the economic advan- 
tages which persons like myself— sometimes termed enthusiastic and wild theomts 
— atiribute to co-operation, and then 1 will point out whether or not our anticipa- 
tions have been realised. What we always asserted before co-operation assumed 
anything like its present development was, that if you could interest men in a 
business, if you could make them participate in the profits, and make them capi- 
talists, a feeling of self-interest would operate upon tlicm, and the efficiency of 
tlieir labour would be enormously increased. Now, have those conclusions been 
verified by the exi)erience of co-operative schemfis ? Mr. Potter, in his objections, 
lell into a ffillacy — which is often, 1 think, fallen into. People will persist, when 
they are speaking about co-operation, in treating co-operative societies as joint- 
stock companies, and atlril)iite to co-operative schemes all the disadvantages 
which undoubtedly belong to joint-stock concerns. Adam Smith, eighty years 
ago, compared (and nothing scarcely can be added to his comparison) the advaii- 
tagewS with tlu* disadvantages which attach to industry carried on by an individual 
capitalist, and by a joint-stock company. Mr. Potter has repeated that com- 
parison. But before 1 leave the fallacy, let me say that Mr. Potter’s objections 
arc, to a certain extent, contradicted by experience. Not long since 1 was talking 
to otie of the largest employers of labour in this country, who has converted his 
trade into a joint-stock company— a company which has not the least degree of 
the character of co-oi)cration about it — ^thc Messrs. Crossley, of Halifax. I said, 

Do you find the disadvantages apply which are usually attributed to joint-stock 
companies ?” and they said, “ No : tlie works arc proceeding as prosperously as 
befoic.’’ There is this distinction bet ween joint-stock companies and co-operative 
societies : what we consider to be the essence of co-o])eration is, that you give 
labour a right share in the profits. If yon do not give labour aehauce to partici- 
pate, wc say the establishment lias no right whatever to claim the title of co- 
operation. And what is the advantage which we attribute to this system ? I say 
that every pound of profits which is given to the labourer as a bonus for his 
labour, (‘nriohe.s him who give.s as much as him who takes. ^''Jiat briefly describes 
the advantages which we attribute to oo-operation. Of course theoretical writers, 
like myself, may wriie pages iij enlarging upon those advantages ; that has been 
(lone by the great master of political economy — John Stuart Mill. But it may be 
replied to our assertions, that all we say is mere theory. Now, so far as we are 
able to learn, there is a complete answer to that observation ;* for Mr. Briggstells 
iis that every advantage which a theoretical writer has ever attributecl to co- 
operation has been more than realised in bis undertaking. Experience likehlscannot 
be got over — and it makes the great diflerenco, which never should be lost sight 
ol’, b(‘twcen a joint-stock company and a co-operative society. The usual disE^- 
vantages attributed to co-operation have been completely removed. It has been 
said that working men would quarrel with themselves, and thatiheir capacity for 
business would 1)C too small to conduct an undertaking successfully. We find, 
however, the ^^ery contrary to exist at Rochdale. They face their difficulties man- 
fully and succei^sfully; and their concerns are just as liKciy to succeed as the con- 
C(‘rns of any private capitalist. 1 think 1 am entitled to say, that experience has 
proved (hat all the disadvantages attributed to co-operation have no foundation 
in fact. I do not say that a co-operative society njay not fail — as a private 
business will fail ; but I do say that if meml)ers have the wisdom, and place con- 
fidence in their managers, and if those managers are honest and well-selected 
men, there is little danger of any such a result. Now, what is likely to be 
the future of co-operation? No doubt it will pass through many phases, 
and assume different forms. Some branches of indusW are difficult to be 
managed by such meims as that adopted by Mr. Briggs. Wnat is the peculiarity 
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of hi$ buBiness ? That it combines the lai’ge capitalist with co«operaiion ; and 
why I say such a busmess as that is peculiarly fitted to be carried on is, that coal 
' mining requires a l^e amount of capital to be sunk before any returns can be 
realised. Therefore in this case' the assistance of the large capitwist is extremely 
useful. Ill other concerns where a large amount of capital is not permanently 
locked up, such as trades which depend on the skill of the handicraftsman, there 
is no leason why they should not become purely co-operative, in this sense, that 
only those who are laboui'ers should have capital, and that there should be no one 
else, and that the labourers employed should supply all the capital required. 
Whether this branch of industry or that^ branch will lie curried on according to this 
form of co-operation or that form of co-operation will be proved by experience. 
No doubt many exj)erimcnts wil I be made. Some perhaps will be failures ; but from 
every failiu'e a valuable lesson will be learned. (3i this, however, 1 feel convinced, 
that each jear co-operation in its varioua phases and form is cerlaiii to extend. 
As the country becomes more educated, and as we arc strong enough to introduce 
a system of national tducation, there A\ill 1)0 a greater number fitted to embark 
ujion co-operative schemes. Thd extension of co-operation will be a great edu- 
cational impetus in it'-elf. It will be a most important economic assistance to 
this country ; for the experience of Mr. Brigg.s shows us that it will allay disputes 
beiween masters and men, and increase the pecuniary value of the industry of 
this country to an extdit which will be almost impossible to over-estimate. 
Another advantage is that its essential foundation is this, — by stimulating the 
energy of the labourer, it improves the character of the labour and increases the 
efficiency of that industry. As it extends it w'ill not only give wealth to this 
class and to that class ; but it will, in the truest and best sense of the word, make 
the whole nation richer by distributing more wealth over the general community. 
1 have thought on the subject for ten or twelve years, and every day 1 am more 
strongly convinced that as co-operatimi is extended to every bi‘anch of industry 
England will enjoy a liapjjincss which she never knew befoie. 

Mr. Hugh Mason: I think that Mr. Solly was too sanguine in rejoicing at 
the realisation of the scheme of industrial partnerships by j’cference to the one 
coneem of Mr, Briggs, especially when we remember that that undertaking has 
only had a year’s existence, and that it belongs to a trade which, for the ptist few 
months, has been coining money, to the very great advantage of the capitalist. 
I have myself l)eon very reluctant to identify myself in the slighicft degree with 
those who have‘ advocated industrial ]iarlnersbii)s, because I conceived that 
nothing could be more fatal to the interest of the w^orking man, and to those who 
.are his friends in their wishes to elevate him, than that this matter of partnerships 
should fail. 1 consider that as yet we are far from being in a position to be able 
to invite working men to invest their earnings in, such undertakings. So far as 
1 know the working man, he wi.'-hcs to have freedom in his trade ; to go from one 
master to another if lie tliiuks fit, or thinks it his interest to do so, and I conceive 
that industrial pai’tnhrghips will destroy that freedom. I do not believe, as has 
been hinted by one of the speakers, that working men are indifferent to the 
success of the trades in which they are employed ; on the contrary, I consider 
that i(‘ the working man is properly treated he will take a special interest in his 
employer’s success, 1 may also remark, and this bears on the conduct of working 
men, that during the cotton famine Lord Derby expressed his fears that the 
working men would be so pauperised that a generation would have to pass before 
they would ri^e again to tlieir proper position. I felt sure that opinion would 
not be realised, and 1 think it has not. In our Ashton union, which is the 
largest blit one in the kingdom, and in which pauperism rose to a greater height 
than in any other union, except Glossop, it is less at this moment than it has ever 
been before. 

Mr. J. Holmes quoted a ma8^^ of figures to show that the working men had 
not received their fair share of the inci*ea8e of wealth of the country, and de- 
fended co-operative industry as both just and politic. 

Dr. J. Watts : I have had my day in socialistic theories, but 1 think that the 
present effbrt of co-oiKuation combines in itself all which is practical in the 
theory of communism. The efforts which working men are now making in 
various directions are, o say the least, highly creditable ; first, their exertions in 
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the direction of co-o])erative stores, to supply theijnselvcs at wnolcsale prices 
with food and clothiug, is a great and unraixed good ; if the stores are well 
managed it is 7 i ixjr cent, addition to their* wages, if they spend the whole of 
their wages at those stores ; and, in the second place, it is a great stimulant to 
prudential investment. They are asked to allow the per cent, to accumulate, 
and they get in addition 5 per cent on every pound's wortli of goods they purchase. 
Let me mention another point. It seems to me that there is a vast amount of time 
and intellect wasted in the distribution of wealth, particularly among the working 
people. I remember on one occasion looking into 100 shops along Stretford rood, 
Manchester, between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, and finding customers 
in only five or hx of those establishments, I asked myself what are these shopkeepers 
doing 'i Doubtless, in many cases the shops were managed by the wives, while 
the husbands were at work elsewhere, but the wives, I thought, could l)e well 
employed in other ways if those shops were done away with, and certainly the 
poor who pat ionised those shops would be benefited if the profits were divided 
amongst tlicm.selves. Looking at tlic results of co-operation, 1 think there is a 
prospect of still greater extension. AVheii men have acquired a power of 
management, and a habit of prudential investment, nothing is more natural than 
that finding the profitablene-ss of .distribution among themselves they will seek 
greater profit in jjroduction, and if they should go into the productive class of 
enterprises everything will d(‘peud, as it now docs with their employers, on the 
prudence w^iih which their concerns are managed. VV'c know from exfXTience, 
that tome not small concerns have been exceedingly well managed, and that 
large profits have been made and distributed among working men, who have 
been sharcholuers in joint-stock spinnii\g mills and weaving sheds. There is no 
possible reason why working men sliould not invest their money in pvoduetivc 
enterprises. We already iind that they gain move money in a co-operative store 
than is gained by a long siriko for wages. It docs not ueeessaiily follow that in 
the extension of their invesl men ts they will make all the workers partakers ol 
the profits, lor as was nicely put in^ the paper on partnei*ship, there may be 
partners and auxiliary workcr.s ; so 1 beliere it is in the spinning mill, at Rochdale 
thei*e are shareholders, and workers who arc not shareholders. In considering 
tliis question of co-o[)eratiou and pai tnerships this queslion has sometime.^ been 
put— that the workmen who so invest their money will be the best and most 
prudential, and tliey will seek to work in their own establishments — What then 
will otiicr employ ers do ? Now\ my ant^wer to that is iliis, that capital will always 
take care ol itself, and my belief is that if a cujiitalist were to make it a rule of his 
establishment, that whoever worked for him for tw elve months should partake of 
126 per ceul. of the jirofits, to be declared by up aceouulaiit or the county court 
judee, if necessary, it w^ould be /ouiid at the end oJ twelve months that tliosc 
workmen had so exerted themselves that the 75 jier cent, resej ved by the master 
would be larger in amount than the 100 per cent, which lie had previouib^ been 
accustomed to take. 

Mr. Bniaas, in reply to IVlr. Solly ; So far from the workmen interfering in our 
management 1 find that n\] power is really more desiiotic tlian ever. The men 
gladly ^ive their advice when asketl for, and they have made many valuable 
suggestions. 

The CHAiKirAN ; I quite agree with Mr. Potter and Mr. Mason, that we want 
more experience before co-operation is strongly encouraged into new spheres. 
If due caution is exercised, co-operation may gi’eatJy improve the relations of 
capital and labour. I do not know whether sufficient stress has been laid on the 
moral aspects of co-operation. When Mr. Potter suggested a mild despotism as 
being necessary for the present condition of the worUng classes, 1 could not help 
thinking that there was much truth in that observation. When, for example, a 
regiment was recruited from the scum of the villujges in the wilds of Connaught, 
it was ii(3cessary to manage them not bjr the ordinary discipline of the regiment, 
but by a harsher system than now obtains. And again, in the early periods of 
manufacturing^ industry, when masters and men were less intelligent and moral 
than now, their relations could not have been maintained without a large amount 
of harshness. The word ‘^despotism” is not pleasant, but what I* suppose Mr, 
Potter means by it is, the domination of the highest intelligence and the greatest 
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morality. With uneducated men, bo ignorant that they are easily made the 
dupes of others and irritated into combinations against their masters, mild 
despotism may be more successful than co-operation, but if you can secure 
education an elevatipn of the moraTity of the people, affording them more self- 
respect and foresight, and a more intelligent insight into their own interestB---1n 
proiwrtion as you do that, 1 conceive that co-operation becomes possible. We 
shall only advance strp by step, and I urge the greatest caution in the founding 
of these establishments. Our Rochdale friend may argue that there is a large 
amouDl of education to be gained in these establishments. Undoubtedly there 
is, and it is on that very ground that I am jealous of failure, because almost 
fatal discouragement may follow. It is therefore necessary to set before working- 
men the dangers and difficulties they have to surmount owing to their imperfect 
information and experience of manufacturing and commercial enterprise, and to 
endeavour to educate them to that standard which is necessary to their future 
success. Plitherto w’c have neglected them in these particulars. We have too 
often treated the working men as though they were neither sentient nor thinking 
beings, and it becomes us as a great nation who would have property secured 
and industry developed, to believe that there are greater resources far in the 
intelUgvnee and uiornhty of our people than in^auy other portion of the resource.^ 
of the prosperity of this country. What might have been the condition of the 
X)eople of this country had they been intelligently brought up, and properly 
trained, when we find them exhibiting the virtues they frequently do under the 
greatest possible disadvantages ! No mineral wealth, no wealth that* is derived 
from the liowels of the earth— coal, iron, tin, or copper — is equal to that which 
would be derived from the hearts, and morals, and intelligence, and co-operation 
of an entire people. 


FAMINES IN INDIA. 

A paper was read in a suppleraentaiy section of this Department 
(Thomas Ba 2 ley,Esq., M.P., Chairman), by Major-General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, on “ Famines in India, their Causes and Kemedies.” 

Sir Artuur Cotton described the famines as periodical, recurring 
in som(‘. part of India perhaps every ten years. In .the Madras 
, Public Works’ Report of 1852, it was stated that in 1831 the popu- 
lation of Guiitoor, a district of 4,700 square miles, the 270th part of 
India, was 512,000; in 1833, it was 255,000 — a loss of 257,000 ; 
and these it appeared certain that 200,000 had perished. In 
Colonel Baird Smith’s report on the famine in the north-west in 
1810, he estimated the mortality at 80,000 or 90,000 in the central 
section of the famine tract alone, or 2 per cent, of the population, in 
another part 8 per cent. As the whole population of the famine 
tract was about 10 millions, the loss of life altogether must have 
been 200,000 at the lowest per centage. In the accounts of the 
famine tlien (1866) in progress, it had been stated that 2,500 were 
dying weekly in one district, that 900 dead bodies were picked up in 
the streets of Bdasore in one day, &c. ; and it was spread over an 
unusally large ^rea. As to the loss of property, Colonel -Smith 
estimated it in 1860 ^at 3^ millions sterling. In 1883, in Guntoor 
alone, the Public Works’ Report estimated the loss at 2^ millions. Of 
the loss of public revenue the commissioners estimated that, in the 
18 years following 1833, in Guntoor alone, there was a loss of 
£900,000. 
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One reason assigned for these famines was the want of water ; 
but there was no such want in India. When Guutoor lost 200, OOO 
by famine a river was^dowing through it, which never failed, and 
which in a single day carried to the sea 4,000 million cubic yards of 
water ; and, as 6,000 cubic yards will secure a crop of rice on an 
acre, water enough was running to waste in that one river in a day, 
in that very district, to secure 700,000 acres of rice, the food of 2\ 
millions of people for a year. A single day’s water would thus jn'o- 
vidc food for five times the whole population of the district, The 
solo cause of the famine was tliat the ^/ater was not distributed over 
the land. So with the recent famine ; in the centre of it, where the 
people were dying by many thousands per week, not only was there 
a river passing through it, while the hn-vest was perishing, which 
would have provi<led water in one day to s(*.cure food for onc-and-a- 
half to two millions for a year, ])nt tl ‘ /c actually fell sixty inches 
of rain in the district itself — twice as inucli as the average of 
England. If it is asked, ‘‘How could the harv(‘;4 fail, then?” the 
answer is, that this local rain wa< of itrtdf sutfieieut fo give 
7,000 cubic yards per acre, (more than enough for a crop of rice), 
but tluit it fell 111 such untimely quantii with such long intervals, 
that the cro]> witheivd ])etweeu the falls. Only one thing was 
wanted, that the sujiply of v/alcr should be regulated by artificial 
means. First, that the water should be Jed from the rivers by canals 
out mjoii the lands ; and, so(*.ondly, (liat (he violent Iniivts of rain 
should be stored in (ank>, from wliieli water can be drawn off as it is 
wanted. The next i*eason wa.'^ tluit we cannot provide iiiouey for the 
necessary works. Bui if we can afford, as in (ruutoor, to lose a 
million in revenue by a famine, it is strange indeed that we cannot 
afford to ^[icnd half a million, which would pren eut it. Again, eighty 
millions sterling have been already raised for the railways, and 
twenty millions more are being raised, sullirieiit to water fifty mil- 
lions of acres, and to raise food for the whole population. Plow can 
it then be said that money cannot be limiid for woi’ks which will pay, 
as such works are now actually doing, ;">() and eveTi 100 percent, 
jn'oiit ? Another reason was the want of means of transit from 
tlie parts of the country where the liarvest had not been lost. 
But why are there not such means of transit ? — for the same reason 
that there arc failures of the harvest, because we Jiave neglected to 
regulate the water, and in doing it, to ]>rovide water-carriage; for all 
the irrigating canals may be made steamboat navigations. AVlicn 
lamiiio occurs over an area occujiied by ton oi* twenty millions of 
people, nothing but water can possibly convey the quantity of food 
required, and on steamboat canals it could bp brought 1,000 miles for 
10s. or £1 a ton. In the hydraulic works eveiif now iii progress in 
India, the main canals arc from 20 to GO yards broad, and three deep, 
and they arc being fitted with locks, capable of being filled iu a 
minute, and of passing steamers of 300 to 400 tons. To water half a 
million acres for ric(3, we require a canal G4 yards broad, and three 
deep, flowing at If miles an hour, which is ample for a full application 
of steam*power. 

3 E 
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As to tlie works, they are of two classes: 1st, weirs and canals, to 
Jrnd the water from the rivers ; and 2nd, tanks, formed by throwing 
embankments across valleys to store up Avater. Of both these thei’c 
arc numerous works constructed by the natives, but it is only in 
certain i)urts of India that they exist, Jiiid many of tliom are csseii- 
lially defective. They etfcctually regulate the water in those seasons 
when (licrc arc violent bursts of rain, and intervals so long as to 
ruin the crops, but they cannot sup])ly the Avant of local rains, as the 
Avorks do Avhicli are connected Avilli the great rains, Avliicdi never fail. 
There is hardly one of these works that Avitli our Superior means and 
adA^aiitages, we could not most, materially improve, at a cost whicli 
Avonhl afford great I'etnrns. There are also a few extensive AVorks 
excciU(H], or now under execution, by Government. Ahout 1,000.000 
aci’es are irrigafc'd from the Canvery, across Avhich a Areir is thrown, 
in ail nearly a mile in lenglh. This district is by far the most prospe- 
rous ill India, bearing a jiopnlation of about 2,000,000, and yielding 
a j'ov('niie of 1*020,000 a year; so that if all the 100 dislricls were iu 
as liigli a slate of iinjirovement, the revenue Avoiild bo 80 millions, 
about double Avbat it now is. These AVorks arc, however, in some 
respects defe ' live, but especially in this, that the rivers and canals 
have not larn made effecli\c navigalions. Nortli of Madras, the 
Deltas of tlie Godavery and the Kistna liave been irrigated to a great 
exteni, tliougli the Avorks are not yH completed. More than a 
million acres are noAV watered, and about as much more remains to bo 
supplied. Jn the'C works the canals ai'e made navigable. From the 
Godavery Aveir, Avhicli is fourteen feet high, three canals proceed, 
each from tifty to sixty yards Avide, and three deep, capable of con- 
veying about Uj million of cubic yards jier liour, almost the whole of 
Avhicb Aviiter is distiibutcd to the fields Avlien in full cultivation. This 
AAwk, Avliich has cost half a million to this time, lias increased the 
reionue Ijy l'270,000, or 51 per cent, on the capiltd; the expoiUs, 
liorn having been £57,000, were I he y(;ar before last £570,000, and 
the traflic on the jaincipal canal by the last return, Avas at the rale of 
21,000 boa is a year, besides rafts. The next great Government 
Avork is the Ganges Canal, bogini also about 20 years ago, on which 
2;}- millions have been expended, Avatcring last year about half a 
mdlioii acres. It is still in a very imperfect state, having not yet 
made any fair returns for tlie capital. Its failure has been solely 
tliroiigli defects in projection, and if rightly dealt Avith it Avill certainly 
turn out a highly remunerative work. It is planned at present to 
Avjiter Tj- million acres of Avheat, hut it is capable of being ex- 
li*iid('d to Avater 5 or 10 millions. The remaining great Government 
work is in the Punjaub — a system of irrigation from a brancli of 
the Indus, on Avhich almo^^t a millioii^has been spent, and Avhicli is 
now in operation to a considerable extent. Besides these, works 
are being carried on by the Government on the Jumna, in Scindc, 
in Bombay and Madras, and also in the important improve- 
ment of 500 miles of the GodaAiery river, to connect Central India 
Avith the coaBt. The Irrigation Company’s works, one on the Toom- 
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buclra, in Madras, and the other in Orissa, are beginning to be used, 
but languish for want of funds. Pro^bably the old native works, the 
government works now in operation and under construction, and the 
company’s works, will together water 10 millions acres, and provide 
10,000 miles of navigable canal. lUit this leaves about 97 per cent 
of the occupied area of our districts uuwalcred. All these works are 
just lingering on, £10,000 in ayear s])ont w'hero £100,000 is required. 
J3nt the main point to be observed is, that all are merely isolated 
patches, so that we have ten thousand miles of navigation in hand, 
divided among ten projects. Only about 0,000 or 7,000 miles of 
connecting links are wanted to unite at lf*ast 20,000 miles of river 
and canal, and to form a conthiuoiis navigation from Kurrachee in 
the extreme west to Sudya, on the llurhampoota, in the extreme 
cast, a distance of 2,500 miles, and to 'iV ijore, almost in the extreme 
south, a distance of bOOO miles. 

But “ Can these works of irrigation and navigation be executed at 
a practicable cost?” The answer is that the Madras Public Works 
Commissioners state that the wliole of the new works in that presi- 
dency yielded on an average 70 per cent, net direct profit to govern- 
ment. The present Godavery works have cost half a million, and 
have watered 800,000 acres, -or the capital expended is 12.9. per acre, 
and the actual [)rice paid for the water is 8**., or 60 per cent, on the 
cost, as the government [)roiit alone. Tlie total of tlie projects now 
under execniion will have cost about 10 millions, and will water about 
8,000,000 acres, wbich gives £1. h.v. per aero for an average. At 
Ibis cost such w'orks could now be executed throughout the plains ; 
the less level tracts would cost about double, but if we allow an 
average of £1 HXv. wii shall be sale. If such worlds pay a watex*- 
rate of 6s, on an average for ri<;G and dry gj’aiiis, the direct rotuims 
would then be 20 per cent., and tlfis is tar below what they arc 
actually now paying wherever they have been tolerably planned. Wo 
cannot reckon the value of the increase of the crop froui irrigation at 
less than £2 per acre, or 130 per c('nt. on a capital of £1 IO 5 . And 
it will be observed that these rates allow for jiavigahli; canals, so that 
the navigation will be obtained bn- nothing. Thus, while i-ailways 
capable orcarrying perhaps 100,000 Ions a year, at about a ton, 
besides passengers, have cost, on an average, £20,000 a mile, first- 
class water carriage can be provided Ibr nothing to convey 10,000,000 
Ions, besides passengers, at 1-1 OtU of a peiiiiy, or one- fifteenth of the 
cost by railway. The great mass of the travellers in India cannot 
afford the X'ailway rates. On the canals in Godavery the charge is 
IG miles for a penny, on the railways from three to four. • Where a 
railway Avould carry 700 a day at l-3rd of a penny, a steamboat 
canal would carry at least 7,000 at about •l-2yrli of a penny. At 
this rate iiTigation might be provided for all the districts of India at 
a. cost of 42 millions sterling, wliich would secure also 50,000 miles 
of navigation. 

As to storing water in tanks. They m e formed simply by throwing 
an earthen embankment across a valley, or hollow, taking advantage 

3 E 2 
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of any natural facilities afibrded by the ground. There arc some 
noble specimens of these works executed by the natives. Nothing 
of any consequence has ever been done by our Government in this 
way; and therefore wo have not the data for estimating the cost, 
but we calculate that on a large scale tliey will cost about £100 per 
million cubic yards of capacity. Now allowing 6,000 cubic yards 
2 }cr acre of rice, this would be at the rate of £100 for 170 acres, or 
12s. an acre, as the cost of storing, besides that of disiributiou, 
making it much the same as the cost of river irrigation. But these 
tanks accomplish two other j)nrposcs. If they are placed high up in 
the country, and the water is apj)lied in the dry season, they will 
improve the navigation of the river between the tank and the cultiva- 
tion, which alone would pay the cost many limes over. A tank ot 
1,000 million cubic yards would supply a stream of 60,0000 cubic 
yards per hour for live months. The otlu'r effect is to diminish 
floods, and thus to facililate the regulation of the W'ater on the flat 
countiy. 

Besides the advantages secured by the regulation of tlie water, in 
the way of fertilising the soil and proNidiiig a navigation, the sani- 
tary results must not be overlooked. In inany places in India the 
people have to drink in the dry season the rcd’iisc of village tanks, 
and hence the terrible fe\eis round Calcutta. Regulation of water 
would be, if curried out, the great treasure of India, and would make 
it an immense mart for oiir nianii fact urea. River navigation would 
also ])e mo t valua])le in a Jidlitary point of view. As to dealing with 
famines, when they aelnally occur, what sliould be done, is im- 
mediately on the failm*e of the, liarvest to send down engineers to plan 
and mark out works of irrigation, to collect tools, to fU’ovide shelter, 
and to gather food from a distance ; so that when the, famine avus felt, 
and befo re the i)eople died, or Avere too Aveak to Avork, everything 
.should be thoroughly organised, and employment j^roA ided for every 
man, Avoman, and child tliat demanded j’t. If thi.s Avere done, the 
number of deadis Avould be immen.s<*ly dimini.shed, and A^ery litih’ 
money Avonhl Ik*, lost. Of course there .should bo many subsidiary 
means u.^ed, such as oflicers to visit the 2)coplo in their villages, depots 
of food at .short intervals, Ac. But nothing can be more, dreadful 
than to think of a Clirislian government sitting Avith its hands folded 
for mojillis in the certain c\])Cctation of such an aAvful calamity, 
deliberately determining to let its subjects 2)eri.sh by hundreds of 
thousands. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. C. Plummek read a ]>nper on ‘‘Jamaica, its Resources, aud 
hoAV to develop them.’’ He said that the tAvo staple products of 
the island, sugar and rum, absorbed the industry of the people. Ho 
maintained that the labouring population did and would work, if they 
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were properly remunerated. As an illustration of the progress which 
was being made, he mentioned that the people of the parish of St. 
Elizabeth, in the county of Cornwall, in Jamaica, had formed an 
association for agricultural and commercial purposes, and he was one 
of a deputation which had been sent to this country to form a direct 
commercial intercourse. The preliminaries were completed, aud he 
hoped to return to Jamaica and report the full success of their mis- 
sion. Jamaica oj)ened a fine field for cotton cultivation ; the island 
was capable of producing cotton of as fine a quality as the American 
Sea Island, and the ordinary black seed variety sold in the English 
market at a slight advance on the New Orleans. For the successful 
development of their industrial and agricultural resources he looked 
mainly to^tlie small freeholders, who had been so long neglected. 
They must be taken in hand, instructed, encouraged, and supported, 
and they must have cordial co-operation. The white people should 
manifest faith in the coloured people, by aiding them to help them- 
selves. If the ])ooplc of Jamaica got a fair start and practical 
encouragement, millions of wealth might be made to pour into Europe 
and reciprocal bonelits accrue to Jamaica. 

Mr. T. y. Straciian read a paper on Benefit Building Societies.” 
He said thal, whether in consequence, or in spite of the paucity of 
legislative interference, these societies, left alone for thirty years, had 
continued to increase and piosjior until they now satisfied the social 
economist, the man of business, and a large general constituency. 
Tracing them from tlicir foundation, under the act of 1830, this 
paper showed their original fault of construction and management, 
the extortionate rate of in 1 crest and premium in which borrowers 
were amerced, the conliscation of d(*positors’ money, and the impossi- 
bility of members getting their jiroperty released upon fair terms; it 
then showed the gradual iaijirovcmcnt which had taken place in all 
these particulars, and that at the present time might be found large 
societies in almost every quarter where men might deposit their 
savings, and have tlicin repaid at a short notice with fair interest; 
where borrowers niiglit become owners of tlicir hou:;CS on equitable 
terms, being at liberty to sell cfi‘ exchange them without loss. Societies 
were now fiourishing with tables showing the members’ position at 
any time, either as borrowers or investors. The New'castle Society 
gave an option to borrowers to extend tlic term of their repayments 
up to twenty years, by which means men of very moderate receipts 
could adapt their payments to their income, and eventually almost 
every working man might be the owner of Ids house. 

Mr. Straciian also read a paper on “ The extent to Avhicli 
Building Societies might aid in improving th6 dwellings of the working 
classes.” After calling the attention of Building Society managers and 
surveyors to the necessity of their evincing (when applied to for 
advances) a marked preference for healthy, well -arranged, and com- 
fortable houses over the more wretched kind which were run up by 
speculators with a view only to high rents, he said that the purpose 
of such societies was to make advances on security of property repay- 
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able in instalmouts spread over a certain tern. Calculating on the 
tables used by the Newcastle-on-Tyne Permanent Building Society, 
ho showed, by the following table, what annual payment was required 
for £100, £90, £86, £80, and £75 Spread over various terns. 


Term. | 

1 

£100. 

1 

£90. 1 

£85. 

£80. 

£75. 

5 yrs. 1 

2204 

20*37 

19 2') 

18*11 

10*98 

7 

1 

10*97 

16-27 ; 

14*42 

13*57 

12*73 

10 


12*72 

11*45 

10 81 

10*18 

9*54 

12 


11*09 

1 10* 

9*43 

8*88 

^ 8*32 

13 



9-42 

8*09 

8 38 

7*85 

14 

1 

9*94 

8-95 

8-45 

7 95 

7*45 

10 


9-09 

818 

7*73 

7*27 

1 6*81 


I 

7*92 

7*12 

() 73 

0*33 

! 5*94 

1 


Entering the table for thirteen years, we find the repayments, in- 
cluding principal and interest, to be about per cent, per annum. 
If we snppo.se the property to leave a net return of 7 per cent., there 
is 3^ per cent. 4o be made up by the member, but, if he provide.s 
10 per cent of the co.<t of the house and gets an advance of 90 per 
cent., then his annual rcpayimnits are about percent., leaving liim 
2\ per cent, to make up. If he pays down 2i) per cent, of the pur- 
chase money and borrows 4-r>ths or <S0 per cent., his repaymcnls 
would be about £8 8s., leaving him £l t^s. per annum to make up 
for each £100 of purchase money, Vvdiilc if he paid l-4th of the 
purchase and borrowed 0-4tliS, his private resources would only be 
taxed some 17s. per annum. Taking the extreme case of the repay- 
ments being spread over twenty years, then a little under 8 per cent, 
would redeem in the term. With an advance of 9-lOths of the value, 
£7 3s. would redeem, being only 3s. jicr cent, per annum to come out 
of private means, while if 4-5 ths onl^ were borrowed, the rents 
would more than pay the liuilding Society, leaving 13s. 4d. over each 
year for every £100 of cost. Now as a Building Society would 
advance to purchasers, say 9-lOths of the purchase money, it would 
be easy for a company to build and sell improved dwellings where 
there was a reasonable demand, and land was not too dear. In those 
places where land was dear the difficulties would increase, unless 
houses could he sold in flats. In that case, a company of working 
men — intending occupants — might build a block together, but 
prudence would require that each member should inquire how he can 
obtain a return of his cfl^)ital in cjise he could not continue to be a 
shareholder, or how his family could realise his savings should he be 
cut off. A share in such a building could not be so easily disposed of 
as a share in houses, which could be sold singly. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that for the purpose of large 
erections to be let in many tenements, Building Societies might be 
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almost considei’cd as not useful under the present state of the law as 
to title to real property. But for ordinary houses and cottage 
dwellings, these societies might be used by individuals or companies 
who build improved dwellings, to enable the occupier to become 
owner also. Tlie whole question was a mercantile one, resolving 
itself simply into — How can it be made to pay? There was no 
necessity for making it a question of almsgiving. The only philan- 
thropy which could safely he introduced, consisted in advice as to the 
best kinds of dwellings to erect, and the best societies to join. To be 
permanently successful these must be kept self-supporting, 

Mr. H. Ca-RAKKR read a paper on Penny Burial Clubs,” in which 
he said that the establishment of such societies had been greatly en- 
couraged in Liverpool. There could not be in the United Kingdom 
fewer than 6,000,000 of members of such clubs, which comprised 
members of one day old to the age of 70 years. He alluded to the 
frauds Avhich were practised on the poor throngli ]iot being able to 
procure baptismal certificates of deceased relatives, and the conso 
quent forfeiture of their policies. The management of such societies 
was monopolised by men who wci'c totally unfitted for such a duty, 
and both managers and collectors were irresponsible to the sub- 
scribers. He entered into a minute investigation of the accounts of 
four of tho largest clubs iu proof of his alh^gationii^ and he alleged 
that Government investigation was necdiHl to protect those who 
subscribed to such clubs. 

The Rev. II. Soli.y read a paper on Working men’s Clubs and 
Institutes in thoir rebuion to the upper (‘lasses, and to national pro- 
gress.” lie thought tliere were signs of decay in the vigour and 
earnest life of tlu^. upp^n* and middle classes. With noble exceptions, 
the lives of the aristocracy w(}re fc<3ble and aimless, compared with 
what they were in former days. Their energies were chiefly 
expended in field sports ami tho turf, or else in a general policy of 
resistance to forward luovemeiits of any kind. With regard to the 
middle classes, they were "guilty ol* reckless s])ecnlatioii, inordinate 
greed, and self-indnlgcnce ; and, unless some lu'w vital force was 
introduced into the body })oli{i(*, we sliould go the way that other 
nations as proud and powerful liad gone before. He looked on the 
working classes as tlie (dement which a wise and merciful Providence 
offered for arresting onr (hicay, and for renovating our national life; 
and to improve tliuso classes, and to fit llieni for tlie position they 
were hereafter to occupy, he considored working men’s clubs the best 
instrument that had yet bc(ni adopted. Tho-o clubs must combine 
recreation and amusement with instruction, and they must essen- 
tially be looked upon as the means of conimnnieaiion between 
working men and the educated classes. Tl>e friends of the movement 
must not be discouraged by the small patron%t3 which some of these 
clubs might at first receive at the hands of the working men ; he felt 
confident of their ultimate success. The mo\ emeut was a far-reach- 
ing one, destined to rovolutionise tho country in tho best of all 
possible ways, if it were only wisely upheld and carried on by those 
who knew its value. 
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wWc'» »bc suppUcd on •' Servants’ 
Cjg^ d eacriUmg these .wsocmtlone ae secret societies, held mostly in 


these tflubs, as at present 
aot wmb .t to be supposed that she dis. 
tdtoi^lier of elttlis for scr^anls. Ou the contrary, she 
tMont tbal, if pro|>crIy coustmctnl, such organisations miglit be 
mm«<i 10 gootl adraniagc. Tf> uccomiilish that end, she suggested 
tMt those interested in iv.uking men’s clubs, should extend their 
exertion^j aiul e^iiabllsh vants" chifw on the same principle, 

Mr. JaMK? Aini.iF, n ] resenting the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, 
read a paper on ** Keereative annisemonts as an agency of social reform.” 
The paper cave an outline of the growth of recreative amusements 
\l\ Scotland, and panlenlavly iu (ila-gow, ('specially alluding to the 
success of choa]> concert^. The ohjt'c't of his fellow workers in that 
movement \vas to revers(f tlie general idea of making aniuserncnt sub- 
sidiary to in^trlletiun, liy making instruction suh.-idiary and incidental. 
Their ohiect was to iu'^lruct through amusement, iiislcad of amusing 
through iust ruction. 

IMr. Georoi: Hurst read a papcii* ou Allotments of land to agri- 
cultural labourers.” 1I(‘ ob-ervcd that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer had considerably improxed within the last few years ; hiit 
still, among the working cla->cs, none xvere, so badly remunerated for 
their services. Until iTctently they Avere considered a burden upon 
the land ; hut now they xven* hccoining a])preciato(l, and by the Act 
of Parliament making the (h'stitntc poor a union instead of a. parochial 
(diarge, llieir comforts were gradually incrcae'ing, as the landed pro- 
prietors Avere hegiiming to erect for tliom good and In^althy (iottages, so 
that ilicy might reside near tlieir work. 'Jdie labourers in husbandry, 
instead of being conlined, as formerly, to their oAvn ])ari.shes, Avcrc much 
benefitled by having a wider field for tlieii* exertions. Tlie wliole 
union being now llic ]>ari.sh of settlement, and there being public 
Avorks Avith a. df'inaiid for labour in tlie niimiifaeturing districts, the 


facilities for emigration gave tlmm great advantages. The village 
labourers had othew o]>portmiilies that comiiensate them in some 
degree for inferior AAaigc.s Avhich, in purely agricultural districts, Avill 
average about lOs. per Aveek. There Avas tlio comfort of a rural cot- 
4 age, Avilli a tolerable garden, at a rental of only from £2 to £4 per 
annniri. Then tlie allotmi'iit .'System had very much improved the 
condition of the farm labourer, especially Avhere he Avas fairly treated. 
But it frc<[uently ha])])ened that the rent cliarged to the labourer Avas 
much higher — often double — Avliat Avould be charged to the farmer. 
This was not giving the poor man a fair chance. Jt Avas the duty of 
the landlord to consider the Avcll-heing of the men to whom ho owed 
the chh'f ATdue of Ids rs^ite, and he should put them on as good a 
footing as the huger occupiers. Tlie labourers, Avhen fairly treated, 
AA’ere always punctual in llieir payments to the landlord, as they 
consider tliey liaAT a beneficial iiitere.st in tlieii* allotments, and the rule 
is they cultixTitc Avell, and a great im])roveiiient in their condition is 
the result. 
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Mr. IIuusT also read a paper on “ The Credit System,” pointing out 
its evils, and making several recommendations for its abolition, among 
others a shortening of the legal period for the recovery of debts. 

Mr. F. Wilson read a paper on “Barrack allotments.” He argued 
that soldiers in tlie neighbourhood of barracks situated in the country 
should have a field apportioned out as gardens, thus having an interest 
for s])are hours, whicdi are now barren of an object, The coiintiy, he 
thought, would thus be directly benelittcd. The Government, though 
taking the Innd through the barrack master, would expect the soldier 
who had the allotment to pay a small rent, both for the land and the 
tools. 

Mr. C. II. BuAomiRiDC.E read a j)aper on “Juvenile Emigration.” 
He said that those who have for many years been conversant with 
reformatoi'y institutions, poor-law boards, and parochial charities, 
well know I ho difficulties, always increasing, of providing for children 
honestly and faithfldl 3 ^ Of late j^ears the possibibility has arisen of 
establishing in sev(‘ral of <)«h* colonics the same institutions for 
orphans as we have in England, witli like guarantees, and similar 
liuman (3 and wise Ireatuient, us well as the same safeguards of public 
opiiiion. This, too, Avith the great advantage of a better practical 
education for future life, less expensive, and leading to an earlier in- 
troduction to remunerative labour. On leaving a colonial orphanage 
early, the new inmate of a family may yet become “ un enfant de In 
famillef and join the eircle within Avhicli the social affections may 
again take root and hear fruit. By the transmission of children — say 
from seven to fourteen — to selected colonies, their maintenance ;nid 
education will not cost more than two-thirds of what it doc-^ in 
England. Tlieir productive )>ower aviII come into play in a f(*\v 
years, and their services be eagerly sought for after their thirteenth 
year. In the advanced state of society in some of our colonies, hoiic- 
voleiit committees and government inspection can he found as avcII 
as in England, while s#nie colonial laAV may strcngtlien the means of 
inquiry and reporting, forbears after the ehildron are absorbed into 
soeJety, and thus future statistics AviJl atford a real inoiins of calculat- 
ing the amount of success. The cost of voyage and outfit — equal to 
two-thirds of a yi'aEs cost in England — would soon ho covered by the 
saving effected. As to the Avorkhouse children, tliey cost here 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. ])er week eacli ; and, taking boys and girls together, they 
cannot be put out much bclbre sixteen years of age, giving three 
years’ additional charge, and this Avilh far less reasonable expectation 
of good result. It remains only to convince the Colonial Office, the 
Poor-laAV Board, Emigration Commissioners, and any colony disposed 
to try the experiment, that they, each of them, could and ought to 
assist in this Avork. The total cost of stiiding out 400 workhouse 
children as an experiment, and ])roviding fortlibin in a colonial home 
for six years, fiom the age of seven years until thirteen, Avould be say 
£20,000 for all exi)enscs, viz. A^oyage at an average of £<3 e.nch for 
400 children, £2,400; six j'cars’ rc.sulenec at 2s. Gd. per week, or 
£6 10s, per annum, for 400 children, £15,600 ; allow for extra ex- 
penses, £2,000 ; total, £20,000. 
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Mr. H. Walker, of London, read a paper on “The development of 
wholesale and retail trade in London, and the causes of the early 
closing movement.” In 1800, when the divisions of textile trade, 
which were identified with the era of the city guilds, still held a lin- 
gering existence, the largest shop in London, a haberdasher’s, em- 
ployed not more than 16 persons on the promises. By 1825, the 
development of the present class of hu'ge houses had commenced. 
By the side of those wholesale houses which restricted themselves 
principally to the sale of piece goods, there had started traders who 
made it their business to purvey the largest variety of articles from 
the seats of various industries, assorted for the provincial retailer and 
the exporter, and offered in more convenient proportions, and at 
lower prices, than they could be obtained by the retailer himself 
treating directly with the manufacturer. In 1814-19, the foundations 
were laid of some of the most flourishing houses now existing. In 
1825, the foremost of the new class of houses, and one which most 
exhibited the growing functions of the Loudon market as the medium 
between the manufacturers and the retailers of the countiy. housed 150 
persons occupied on the ])remises, instead of 15 persons ten years 
before. In 1826, an epoch was created in the development of 
the trades of the mercers at the West End, by tlie admission 
of foreign silks at a duly largely reduced. From this period to 
the present time when a single house dines 400 persons daily 
on the premises, the progress was iu tlic same line of development. 
New social conditions had, however, been created collaterally with 
this expansion of business. In 1800, niiui o’clock — the ideal hour 
for closing shops specified for Mr. Tradewcll in the “ Complete 
English Tradesman,” — had been exceeded under circumstances which 
would greatly have modified Defoe’s proscription. The merceiV 
apprentices, holding a position of consideration and comparative 
irnportance in their master’s households, and suHicient for the busi- 
ness demands of the period, had been supersede by the shopmen and 
juniors of a more stimulating commercial era, occupying no domestic 
status, and prevented by the prolonged hours from enjoying any form 
of private domestic life. Tiie substitution of salaried assistants for 
the pupil auxiliaries of the earlier generation, Avas coincident with a 
•general extension of the hours of business. In 1825, a petition was 
presented by a body of assistant linen-drapers to tlieir employers, 
praying that the hours of closing might be ten o’clock in summer, 
and nine in winter. The new conditions of industrial life Avhich had 
been developed at the seats of manufacture, were repeated in the 
market for distribution. In the manufacturing districts the tendency 
had been to supersede a domestic industry, and to aggregate a. Avoaving 
and spinning population into large bodies. In the Avholesale Avare- 
houses and shops of London, there had been a supersession of the 
more domestic agency of a former generation, and a similar aggr(?ga- 
tion of the industrial class. 

Madame Bodiciion read a paper advocating the extension of the 
suflfrage to women avIio Avere freeholders and householders. 
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Miss L. L.Menzies read a paperon The Callings suitable to Women 
of the Middle Class,” and dwelt upon the imperfection of the education 
which young girls at present receive, and the unfairness of the posi- 
tion in which they are consequently placed in comparison to their 
brothers. She recommended that parents should try to give their 
daughters an education which would fit them for life, and enable them 
to exercise their acquirements towards the gaining of independent 
positions in society. 

Mr. T. J. DuNNiNUr read a paper on The Principle of Exchange 
in relation to Lock-outs,” in which he argued that man, in his 
originally barbarous state, took everything he wanted from his neigh- 
bour by fox'ce or fraud, the strong always preying on the weak ; tliat 
civilization introduced the principle of exchange of commodities in 
opposition to this predatory instinct ; and that society advanced in 
proportion as exchange triumphed over force. Lock-outs wei*e, in 
his opinion, a return to barbarism, bearing nothing but attempts to 
preclude bargain or exchange, and to force the employed to succumb 
to the terms imposed by the employers. Lock-outs differed in this 
respect from strikes, whicli were attempts to arrive ultimately at a 
bargain between the contending parties. 

Mr. Edgar read a paper on The Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Law of Master and Servant,” and 
Captain Toynbee one on The Condition of Seamen.” Both these 
papers were subsequently read at Sessional Meetings in London, and 
have been printed in the Journal of the Association. 
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290. 

Bank Chai ler, docs it need inoditica- 
tion ? by James Aytoun, 66i) ; dis- 
cussion, 705, 

by Edwin Hill, 672; 

♦liseussioii, 763, 

Bunk (dmvter Act, by Rigby Wason, 
71 > I ; di^cu^siuu, 7 66, 

by G. Anderson, 

7<>3: discussion, 763; observations, 
768. 

Bankruptcy, law of, 34, 116. 

Oil what principle 

should a bankrupt law be founded? 
by li. Wilson, 160 : divseussion, 266. 

The court of 

bankruptcy : is it to be abolished or 
retaSied ? by W. Hawes, 168; dis- 
cussion, 266. 

Bankruptcy law 

amendment, G. B. Kidd on, 266 ; 
discussion, 266. 

- On the amend- 

ment of the bankrupty law of 
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England, ))y C. 15. Waring, 25(**; 
discussion, 256. 

Barrack al'otments, by F. Wilson, 793. 
Bartlect, B. S., on the education of 
the manual labour clas.^, 387 ; dis- 
cussion, 303. 

Bateman, J. F., oil the water supply of 
Manchester, 6(n ; observations on 
the pollution of rivers, 685. 

Baylis, C. 0., M.l)., observations on 
the smoke nuisance, 573. 

Beggs, Thomas, what measures should 
be adopted in order to supply better 
dwellings to the labouring classes, 
610; discussion 733. 

Belmont,' C., suggestions on popular 
education, 387. 

Benefit clubs, 103. 

Benefit building societies, by T. Y. 
Strachan, 780. 

Bennett, Miss M. C., the Carlisle 
memorial refuge, 298. 

Beveredge, R., M.D., the recent epi- 
demic of typhus in Aberdeen, 607. 
Black, A. J., the charity school, 
Greenock, 300 ; discussion, 393. 
Blair, H. K., ob.servalions on extra- 
dition, 254. 

Bodichon, Barbara, extension of the 
suffrage to women, 704, 

Boiler explosions, on the casualties 
arising from some, by W. Fairbairn, 
LL.E., 605. 

Bowden, Rev. G , observations on neg- 
lected and destitute children, 412. 
Bracebridge, (’. 11 , on the mode of 
inflicting the punishment of death, 

, 301 ; juvenile emigration, 703 ; ob- 
sewationa on infanticide, 203 ; on 
hospital nursing, 591, 502 ; on work- 
houses, 742, 743, 748. 

Bremner, J. A., by what means can the 
impediments to the education of chil- 
dren (jf the manual-labour class, 
arising from the apathy or poverty 
()1 parents and the claims of the 
mai ket for labour, be most effectually 
removed ? 307 : discu.ssion, 303. 
Bribery and corruption, parliamentary, 
20, 28. 

See also Elections. 

Briggs, Archibald, the Whitwood col- 
liery, 708; diecuseion, 778; obser- 
vations, 773. 

British Columbia as a suitable location 
for disciplined convicts, by W. 
Tallack, 300. 

Brougham, Right Hon. Lord, address 
by, 16; losses of the past year, xliv ; 
Sir C. Hastings, 16 ; Lord Glenelg, 
id. ; speeches of Lord Blanket, 17 ; 


piiriiumentary measures of the past 
session, ib. : reform, tb . ; courts of 
reconcilement, 18: cai>ital puiii li- 
nient commission, /b. ; exclusion <jf 
parties in the divorce court-«e\ i- 
dcnce, 10 ; county courts, 20 ; parlia- 
mentary bribery and corruption com- 
missions, id ; county a?id borough 
gaols, imi>rovemenls in, 21 ; Atlantic 
cable, 22 ; intemperance, tb. ; co- 
operation, 23 ; female refugees, tb , ; 
improvement of workhouse infirma- 
ries, fb . ; state of the continent, 24 ; 
war, 25 ; observations on charita- 
ble trusts, 266 ; resolution of coun- 
cil as to services rendered to the 
Association by his Lordship, xxxvii. 

Brown, Mr. (U. S.), observations on 
international copyright, 243. 

Bruce, Kt. Blon., tl. A., M.l*., address 
on education, 58 ; voluntary system, 
51; compulsory system, 56, 63 ; re- 
sults of examinations, ib.; state of 
education in manufacturing districts, 
57 ; in the metropolis, 58 ; number 
of children to be educated, 59 ; action 
of government — grants, 60; exten- 
sion of syfctem, 04 ; educational en- 
dowments. ib. ; male and female 
lcacli(‘rs. 65; observations on the 
education of the manual labour class, 
308; on middle class education, 406 ; 
on ni‘glectcd and destitute children, 
410, 414. 

Building Societies, the extent to which 
they may aid in the improvement of 
the dwellings of the i)Oor, by T. Y. 
Straclmn, 780. 

Sep also Benefit building socleticb. 

Bunting, Percy W., on perpetual 
charitable trusts, 105; discussion, 
265 ; observations on charitable 
trusts, 267. 

Burgess, llev. Canon, observations on 
the education of the manual labour 
class, 303; oil middle class educa- 
tion, 402. 

Burial clubs, jicnny, by H. Carakcr, 
791. 

Burke, Constantine, observations on 
the treatment of subject races, 249. 

Calvert, F. Grace, on the composition 
of the smoke fj’om factories com- 
pared with that IVom dwelling houses ; 
and on their respective action upon 
vegetation and health, 440 ; discus- 
sion, 571 ; observations on the smoke 
nuisance, 573. 

Campbell, Mr., observations on the 
electoral system, 272. 

Capital punishment, 117. 
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rai>ilal puiiislimont comiiiisfiion, 18. 
aSV also Piinishnicni ol’dciiili. 

C.iruker, H.,Rick an l huvial clubs, 7‘<1* 

Carlislo iNtcmoiial 1\< i'ligo, |jy Miss M. 
C. Bcnneit, 

Curjx'iitcr, Mary, on tlio nature ol’ tlie 
educational aid nM^uired for the des- 
titute and neglected j)ortions of (he 
community, 1148 ; discussion, 408. 

Carter, Hcv. Thomas, letter on coroners’ 
jurisdiction, iiOl. 

Cartwright, Henry. Should not coro- 
ners be obliged by law to hold in- 
quests in all cases of death within 
union poor-houses? 228; discussion 
291; observations on life sentences, 
289; on coroners* jurisdiction, 291. 

C’awley, Mr. Alderman, observations 
oil the pollution of rivers, 686. 

Cliadvvick, Edwin, C.B., observation on 
the public* health of J^aiica<^hire, COl ; 
on dwellings of the working classes, 
730 ; on workhouses, 743. 

Chambers, T., M P., observations on 
infanticide, 294. 

C'haritable bequests. What conditions 
or limit ulioiis ought to be inqmed 
upon I he power of dis))osing in per- 
})etuity of ])ro}ierty, real or person- 
al, for charitable oi* other purposes? 
by Thomas Jlare, 189; discu'-sion 
205. 

On perpetual charitable trusts, 

by Perry W. Bun ling, 195; diseu'- 
sion, 205. 

f 'jjaritable gifts, 'flu* law relating to 
charitable gifts, by W. M. Fawcett. 
205; discusMon 2i')5. 

('liiivity School ; sec (iveenoek. 

Charles, A O.,ol)servalious on coroners’ 
jurisdietion 291. 

Cliildl)irib, on the mortality of woiicn 
in, Ity James Edmunds, M.l>., 59 f, 
discussion, 597. 

Children; sra Education of children. 

Children, employment of, 14 ; in brick- 
fields, iStc., 0. 

Children’s employment, commission, 
804. 

Children, destitute and neglected ; see 
Education. 

Cholera, 78. 

in East London, )»y W, 1*. 

Bain, M.H., 000. 

Civilization, progress of, 88. 

Clark, T. C., observations on dwellings 
of the working-classes, 740. 

Clay, Rev. W. L., observations on neg- 
lected and destitute children, 408, 
410. 

Clerks to justices, 117. 


Clowe.?, ^r., obseivatioiis on workhouse.^ 
747. 

Clubs ; see Servants’ clubs ; working 
men’s clubs. 

Codification. On ^the expediency of 
digesting and assimilating the laws 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
by J. E. Macqueen, Q.C., 176 ; dis- 
cu.ssion, 259. 

Codification of the laws of 

England. Digest and code, their ex- 
pediency and practicability, by R. M. 
Pankhurst, LL.D., 182 ; discussion, 
259. 

Colliery ; see Wbitwood colliery. 

Colonies ; see Subject races. 

Colonization, 95. 

Coltharcl, H. C., observations on the 
smoke nuisance, 573. 

Columbia ; see British Columbia, 

Commercial crisis of 1866, by J. Innes, 
763 ; discussion, 763. 

See also Monetary panic. 

Conscience clause, the, by the Rev. 
W. J. Kennedy, 354. 

The “religious difficulty” in 

education, by the Rev. J. Oakley, 363, . 

Ci^ntinent, stale of the, 24. 

Convicts ; sec Femal(; convicts. Bri- 
ti.‘<li Columbia. 

Co-o])criiti()n, 23, 102 ; see also French 
co-operation. 

(Copyright. The best means of securing 
an international law of copyright, 
by A. Trollope, 119; discussion, 243. 

Coroners. Should not coroners be 
otdiged by law to hold inquests in 
all cases of death within union poor 
Ijousps ? by 11. Cartwright, 228 ; 
discussion, 291. 

Tlic advantage.? likely to 

accrue from a liiore extended recog- 
nition of the powers and work of the 
coroner’s office, by J. J. Pope, 232 ; 
discussion, 291. 

Coroners’ fees, 4. 

Cotton, Major-General Sir A., Famines 
in India, 784. 

CQtton trade, 108. 

County courts, 20. 

Courts of justice, 115. 

Cox. E. W. Suggestions for the 
amendment of the law relating to 
tru.sts and trustees, 242. 

on bribery air elections, 243 ; 

observations on bankruptcy law, 
25C ; on codification, 202 ; on 
coroners’ jurisdiction, 292 j on 
sanitary legislation, 604. 

Credit system, by G. Hurst, 798# 
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Oriiiie, roprcijsioii of’. Address ))y Ihe 
chairman, K. (hilling H anbury. 
M.P., 208. 

('’riiniiial law and procedure, 40. 

Criminals ; kcc Life sentences. 

CroftoD, Sir AValter. Female convicts, 
and our efforts to amend them, 2d7 : 
observations on life sentonees, 282. 

Currency of Great Britain, by A. V. 
Newton, 760; disciis«sion, 765. 

DanUd, W. T. S., Q.C., observations on 
international copyright, 243 ; on ex- 
tradition, 254; on bankruptcy law, 
258 ; on codification, 264. 

Davies, K. B., observations on 
dwellings of the working classes, 740. 

Dawbarn, 11., observations on inter- 
national co])yright, 243 ; on ilic 
licensing system, 728. 

Decimal notation, by the Kev. John 
Ay re, 710. 

Denman, Hon. George, Qt'-. M.l*., 
address on juusprudence and amend- 
ment of the law, 27 ; bribery and 
corruption at parliaineidary ch*e- 
tion.s. 28 ; international law, 32; law 
of biiukrujdcy, 33 . digest of tbe law. 
34: law reports, (hr. legal measuris 
of last session. 3-3; c\idencc * 0 !’ 
parties, 36; number of coinnioii law 
judges, 37 ; fiisivwi of law and e(juity, 
38; Tiiercuiitih* law. if).\ Admiralty 
court, extension of jm i'^diclion, 30; 
criminal law and ]n’()cednre, 10; 
(disei'A alien- (oi bankiuptcy law, 
250; on eodilicalion. 2v, j : on Ibo 
electoral .sysl«Mii. 2<)0, 272, 271. 275 : 
on coroner'^’ jul'i^dietion, 203. 

Destitute eliihlien ; so' Kducalion. 

Dige^'t ol law. wxviii., 118. 
alati Cedilication. 

Divorce court procedure. 115. 

D’Orsev, Rev. A. X. obsor\ations ou 
middle class education, 403. 

J)t*v < ■' iieral N.. olr-ervations on the 
iicco ’.ng s} .‘dciii, 728. 

Dull' ‘Ml r. M. Tlie condition of 
))aup( L* idiots in England and AVale.s 
607. 

Dunning, T. J., on the principle of 
exchange in relation lo lock-outs, 705. 

Dwellings for the labouring and 
floorer classes, by Thomas Worthing- 
ton, 732 ; discussien, 733. 

Ser also Building societies ; "Labour- 
ing clas.se.s'; EondoX poor; Rail- 
way arches. 

l.icoiiomy ; Public works. 

Economy and Trade, address on, by 
Sir James Kay Shuttlewortb, Bart.. 
84. 


Ecom>myand 'fiade. Report of stain ling 
tuiuinitlec, 

Ecroyil, F., obserx atiuns on eo-op«“ia- 
tioii, 778. 

Eiigar, A., LLJ). Dii the report of 
(he .<elec*t committee (»l* the House of 
Fommons on master and seriant, 
705; observations on the national 
debt, 772, 774. 

Edgill, W. X.. observations ou work- 
houses. 746. 

Edmunds, James, M.D. Ou the mor- 
tality of women in childhirtb, 504; 
discussion, 597 ; observations on the 
licensing system, 728. 

Education, 5 ; memorial lo the Duke 
(»f Buckingham 011 relaxing require- 
ments of rcvis(‘d code, .xxxviii ; 
address on, by Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, M. P., 52; xolitulary and 
compulsory systems, 54, 5t), 63; 
.'jlatc of education in the manufac- 
turing districts, 57 ; in the metro- 
fiolis. 58 : number of children 
to be educated, 50 ; action of 
govern immt grants, 60 ; eiiuca- 
tionui eiidownionts, 6f; mule and 
female leacliers, 65. 

I'blueation. Report of standing com- 
niittee. 302 : i (’suits of revised code. 
?/>. ; childn’ii’f. employment commi.s- 
.^ioii. 304 . s(;hooE’ impiiry commis- 
-“ioo, 3,<i5* admission of girls lo 
unixersby local (‘vuminatioiis, //>.; 
jmblic schoo!>, 306. 

Address, 5;} ; on the nature 

of ih«‘ (Mlii ‘ati()iuil aid ]’e(iMired for 
the d(‘>litule and neglected [toriioii' 
of Rje eommunity, by Maiy Gai- 
pentor, 348 ; discussion, 108. \ 

By what means can Ihe im- 
pediments lo the education of child- 
ren of the manual labour-class, 
aiisinglVom tbe apathy or poverty ol 
jiareuts and the claims of the market 
for labour, be most eflectually rc- 
])K)ved ? by J. A. Brcnincr, 307 ; 
discussion, 303. 

Oil the East Lancashire 

union of institutions having evening 
schools, in its iMiariiig ou the quc.s- 
liou of the education of the luanual- 
lahoiir chuss, by U. J. Kay Shuttle - 
worth, 317 ; discus.sion, 393. 

On the education of the 
mannal-lalionr class, by R. S. Bart- 
leel, 387 ; discussion, 393. 

What central and local 

bodies are best qualified to take 
charge ol' and administer existing 
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endow iiicnls lor cdr.cation, and what 
fjow ersund facilitic'^ should )>e 
to such bodios? l)v Sir J. Kay Sliiil- 
tlcwovth, J]o0 ; dis( ussion, 4b'l. 

Kdiication. The hair-time Kystom in 
schools, l)y the Jlov. W. X. Moles- 
W'orth, 87 1 . 

Sug^’i'^iions on ])o])ular 

(iducation, )iy (). Jjelmotit, 887. 

— *Sixt ceil yeai s* exjH'nciu e of 

a. system of ehnneiitaiy edncatioii 
adapted to the wants of the masses 
of the nation, being a brief liirstory 
of the Glasgow secular school, by 
John Mayer, 888 ; discussion, 398. 

Middle-class education in 

agricultural and rural districts, with 
sdggestions of a scheme for its expan- 
sion, by J. Jenkins, 419. 

— On the importana! and best 

method of teacliing natural science 
as a fundamental part ef juvenile 
education, by J. Aiigell, 420. 

The ‘^’cligioiis ditliculty.” 

Consoit'iice clause. 

Sec also Oxfotd extension. 

Education of children in agvicultnral 
districts, 7. 

of the labouring classes. Od. 

of the poor; see Ketigion. 

Edw'ards, J., obscivatioiis on co-«*|.(‘ia- 
tio!), 780. 

Elections. On briixnw at elections, by 
J. Noble, 242. 

On bribery and corruption 

at elections, by E. \V. Cox, 218. 

Electoral System. A grouping of par- 
liamentary elecloTs that c()inl)iiies a 
just and eipial distribuliou of seals, 
and the free expression both* of in- 
dividual and i)ublic opinion, with 
the smallest degree of disturl)ancc 
frotn corrupt intiiieiues, In Tb.omus 
Hare, 202 ; disenssion, 208. 

Elementary education ; ser Education.* 

Elliott, iiobert, M.l)., obscinations on 
the pollution of rivers, 885. 

Emanuel, B., the utilization of railway 
arches as dwellings, 7-11 j discussion, 
733. 

Emerton, Kov. Hr., observations on 
the licensing system, 729. 

Emigration ; see Juvenile emigration. 

Employment of women ; sec Women. 

Endowments ; see Education. 

Estcourt, J. II., oKservutions on the 
treatment of subject races, 251. 

Evening classes in mechanics* institu- 
lions, 317. 

Evidence, law of, 117. 


hividcnco, exclusion of evidence of par- 
ties, 19, 80. 

Extradition, 4', 1'% 110. 

How* may tlie extradition 

of criminals b(‘ ];u.st secured con- 
si^^ntlywith the light of asylum ? 
by F.II. Kathboue, I 11 ; discussion, 
258. 

Eviratlilion, by John Westlake, 144; 
di'au'.'-ion, 258. 

. — i)y the Hon. W. B. Law - 
rence. (U.S..) 151 ; discussion, 253. 

Extradition treaties, by-Henry Wil- 
liamson, 252 ; discussion, 253. 

Eairbairn, William, LL.1)., on the 
casualties arising from some boiler 
explosions, COo . observations on the 
smoke nuisance, 572, 573. 

Eamines in India, by Maj. Geii. Sir A. 
Fotlon, 784. 

Farr, W., M.l)., F.K.S., address on pub- 
lic liealth, 07 : rale ot mortality, ib. ; 
Kui'sia, and the continent, 08, 70 ; 
hhiglarid, 70 ; lilnglisii life table, 71 ; 
proporlions ol sexes, 72; growth of 
population in Engluu#, 78 ; saving 
of life, 74; pvop.ugation of disease, 
7.5; water supiily - London, 70; 
cholera, 78; ],ollntod w*ater, 79; 
houH' to lioiise \isi(alion, 80; pro- 
\iiiciul water supply. 82; observa- 
tions oil the ‘'Uioko nuisance, 578; 
ou the iiolluHon of rivers, 087 ; on 
hu'pitul nuvMUg, 598; on mortality 
ill childlnrlh, 598. 

Faweell W. ^I., the law relating to 
charitahle gibs, 205 ; discusbiou, 
2t»5; obseia aliens on co-operation, 
7H1. 

I'V’oiiN, expense - on charges of, 115. 

1 'cm ale fouvieis, ami our cllorts to 
aiiieud them, by !^ir Waller C'rolton, 
287. 

Female rctugee>, 2‘.b 

I’Vmalcs, labour of. 14. 

Ferguson. J. Gliphaul, observations 
on (he licensing system. 728. 

Field. David Dudley, address on a 
))vujcet for an international code, 42; 
what is international law, 48; who 

* made it, ih. ; wlu> enforces it, 44 ; 
arc any changes desirable, ib. ; in- 
ternational inlereonvse,. 45; extra- 
dition/45, 48; weights, measures, 
Ac., 4(i ; violations in, war, ib. : re- 
eujiturc at sea, 47 ; elfoct of declara- 
tion of W'ur, ib. ; neutrality, 48 ; 
means of preventing w'ar, 49 ; inter- 
national cole, 50— 52; observations 
on interiiatiaiial copyright, 244 j on 
extradition, 251; on codification, 
3 r 
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liGl, 2G4; on the New York codes, 

XXX. 

Fish, Kev. L, the reformiitory and iii- 
dn5 trial .‘■chool.*^ ucls. oOO. 

Fitz‘'<'rttld, Ptrey, obsorvalioiis on 
workhouses, 744. • 

Food ; see Adulteration. 

Foster, Hon. Aidhony, observations on 
the treatiiK'iit orsnkjecl laees, 

Fowler, It. X., on (he (lealinent of 
inferior races ly Great Tlrituin, 211, 
251,* ciisenssion, 249 : on bankrnpiey 
law, 257 : on the national debt, 
776. 

Franklin, l,uV. obseiTutions on hospital 
nursing, 690. 

Freeland, H. W., observations on 
charitable trusts, 206 : on the smoke 
nuisance, 571. 

French co-operative a.ssociations, by 
Elie Reel us, 697 : dibcussioii, 778. 

Friendly societies, 105. 

Gairdner, W. T., M.Ik, observations 
on the pollution of rivers, 587 ; on 
sanitary legislation, GOo : on dwel- 
lings of th^vorking classes, 757. 

Gale, Rev. Dr., the school, the library, 
and the liquor trallic, 72G ; discus- 
sion, 726. 

Galloway, G B., observations on the 
smoke nuisance. 572; on the adul- 
teration of food. 589 ; on the licens- 
ing system, 729 ; on workliouhcs, 

744. 

Gallows, the, as a teacher of morality, 
by J. J. Alley, 242. 

Gamble, F. W., the land question of 
Ireland, 277. 

Gaols, county and borough, 21. 

GaiTett, Elizabeth, lolunlcer hosjntal 
nursing, 472 ; discussion, 590 : ob- 
servations on hol^pital nuisiiig, 595. 

Girls. Admission of girls to uuiversity 
local examinations, .305. 

Glasgow secular school; see Educa- 
tion. 

Gloucester.sbire ; see Prison treatment* 

Godwin, G., F.R.8., observations on the 
smoke nuisance, 672 ; on the public 
health of Lancashire, 600 ; on dwel- 
lings of the working classes, 737. 

Gorrie, John. Suggestionsfor the future 
government of Jamaica, 24 p ; discus- 
sion, 249. 

Greaves, Gebrge. On wftikbouse hos- 
pital nurses, 589 ; discussion, 590. 

Grccnhill, Dr. W. A., obseivations on 
dwellings of the working classes, 
738 

Greenwood, A., observations ou co- 
operation, 780, 


Greening, E. O.. observations oa co- 
operation, 779. 

Greenock charity school, by V. J, 
Black, 590 ; discussion, 595. 

Gritlitlis, W. Handsel, on the rmokc 
nuisauco, 571 : discussion, 571. 

Grindicy, B. 11., obseivations on the 
electoial s;^slcni, 275 ; on the Ikeiis- 
ing system, 751 . 

Guise; stc Woi knicii'.- bom(‘S.^ 

Half-time sysiom ; sec Ikiucalion. 

Hancock, X , LL.D., on reformatory 
s} stems, XXX. 

Hare, Thomas. What conditions or 
limitations ought to be imposed upon 
the power of disposing in perpetuity 
of jirojierty, real or puer.sonal, for 
charitable or other purposes? 189; 
discussion, 205. 

. '■ A grouping of parlia- 

mentary electors that combines a 
just auA equal distribution of seats, 
and the free expres-'^ion^ both uf in- 
dividual and public opinion, with the 
smallest degree of disturbance from 
corrupt inlluenccs, 202 ; discussion, 
2G8: observations on charitable 
trusts, 2G8 ; on the electoral system, 
271,274,275; on middle-class edu- 
calion, 405. 

Hunbury, K. Culling, M.P. Address on 
the icpiession of crime, 208. 

Harris. George. Parochial libraries for 
01 king men, 41 G. 

Hastings, G. VV., observations on bank- 
nqdey law, 257 ; on coditiwation, 
259. 

Haiighton, E., M.D., oVservationa on 
till* adulteration uf food, 588. 

Hawes, \Mlliam, the couii of bank- 
ruptcy, is it to be abolished or re- 
tained ? 1G)8; diseuRsion, 25G ; ob- 
servations on biiiikrut)tey law, 258. 

Iluwksley, Thomas, M.D., iliepollution 
of livers, t57G : disensskm, 578; ob- 
.seivations on the pollution of rivers, 
587. ■ 

Health, public, memorial on revision 
and consolidation of the laws re- 
lating to, xxxix; address on, by W. 
Fair, M.D., F.R.S., 67 ; rate of mor- 
tality, 07 ; saving of life, 74, 79, 82 ; 
propagation of disease, 75 ; water 
sujjply, 76; cholera, 78; house to 
house visitation, 80. 

Report of standing committee, 

421. 

Health, public, overcrowding of Lon- 
don, 8. 

Health of Manchester and Salford, 
report upon, dvuing the last fifteen 
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year-', by A. Ran niio and W. 
Roys 'on, ; discii' io!i, 

Holm, Elijah, obsorvati' MIS on the edu- 
cation of tiio niimii *1 lalionr cla^s, 
3U8; on noiilceted ano desiituic child- 
ren, 112, 

Hennessey, J. Ihipe, (.ii the Ireatnieiit 
of poliiieal prh.oiier-', 20'). 
nennesscy, Profe« or, obseianiilons on 
the odncaiion of tl e manual lai>onr 
clas^, 202. 

Heron, J., ob--ervalions on the poliii- 
. tioii of rireiv, oI^O, 587 ; on tde 
public luMlth of L'lneashirc, (>i)l. 
Meymann, LcNVis, observations on tava- 
tion, 759. 

Hey wood, James, observations on the 
treatment of Bubjeet races, 250 ; on 
middle class education, 401. 
Heyworth, Lhwrence, observations on 
taxation, 751. 

Tlibhert, J. H., M.I\j observations on 
life senLcncos, 200. 

Hill, Alfred, M.H. What legi.slative 
or other measures should be em- 
ployed more ellectually to ])revent 
the adulteration of food ? dXt: dis- 
cussifui, 588. 

Hill, Edwin, do. s the Rank Eharier 
Act need inodilicnlion * 072 ; di.— 
cussion, 771: observations on taxa- 
tion, 758; on the national debt. 
77b; on the Bank Charter A<‘i, 
709. 

Hill, Frederic, is II expedient to 
adopt means for^’educiib? the na- 
tional debt, and if so, what meaiH '( 
G8l : discussion, 700 ; observations 
on life seiiteiici's, 280 ; on ^\ork- 
hoii&cs, 7b‘>: on the n liional* debt, 
777. 

Hill, M, D., bri<‘f neuaiks on llic 
treatment of crmilnals luuhn' impris- 
onment for Hie, 21*1 ; dWen^sion 
282. 

Hill, Oct avia, an account of a few 
liouses let to tlie London pour, 025; 
discussion, 708. 

Hodiijvin, John, jl/’crvations on baiik- 
rup:cy law, 258. 

lIod‘?.',on, W. JC, LL.l)., on (he pres- 
sure for emi^loymeui among wosueii 
of the middle clas.s, 420; ob orva- 
tions on the Rank Charter 770. 
nold.sWf)rth, Samuel, observa- 

tions on the aiUiltej*at ion of food, 
589 

Holland, 1^. II., o]).servalions on the 
smoko nuisance, 571, 578 ; on the 
pollution of rivers, 580 ; on the 
adulteration of food, 589 ; on hos- 


pital iiursjng, 591 : on the Bank 
Charter Act, 705. 

Holland, Mr. (Liverpool), observations 
on taxation, 751, 759. 

Hornby, Admiral, observations on 
Avorkhouses, 714. 

TIos|ntal nurses (workhouse), by 
(Jrovgc Ureaves, 589 ; discussion, 
590. 

rfospilal nursing, volunteer, by Eliza- 
beth Garrett, 472 ; discussion, 590. 

Ilui-rtt, Gem-go, occupation of small 
allotments of hand by agricuUnral 
labourer.^. 792; credit system, 798; 
obsorvalioas on the education of the 
manual labour class, 397 ; on taxa- 
tion, 757 ; on the national debt, 775, 

Idiots, pauper, the condition of, in 
England and AVales, by P. M, Dim- 
can, 007. 

Imprisonment ; see Lite sentences. 

India, jirogross of, 12; memorial on 
the state of gaols and prison disci- 
])rme in India, xlii. 

X-r a/so Famines in India. 

Indirect taxation; .ve Taxation. 

Indii-trial schools ; sfr Reformatories. 

liifanticido, 4, 225. 

— \Vlial are the best means 

of pnweiiting infantiedde ? by A. H, 
Salibrd, 221; disenssioii, 293. 

— infamicide, with reference 

to the best means of its prevention, 
by Ednin Lanke&ter, M.I)., 216; 
discussion, 293. 

Inferior races; .vrr Subject races. 

Innos, James, the commercial crisis of 
1800: 703: discussion, 705. 

]nteru])eruiice, 22. 

liueruational code, address on a pro- 
jci't for, by ]). 1). Field, 42 

1 nlernat iomil co])Yi^g'ht ; Copyrigbl . 

Intei’iuilioiial law, 32. 

Ireland ; f<rr Laud (piestion. 

Irwell, rher ; .v/r Sewage lUilization. 

Jamaica - its education and educational 
Ibnndaliuiis. by C. Plummer, 417. 

Suggestion^: for the future 

goi erninont of, by J. Gorric, 240 ; 
discussion, 219. 

Jamaica: its resources, and 

how to develop them, by 0. Plum- 
mer, 788, 

aSVv (//,vt^abj( ct races. 

Jeffery, J. K.,^bservatioas on taxation, 
75ll, 757 . 

Jenkins, Edward, tlio legal aspect of 
sanitary reform, 478; discussion, 
001 . 

Jenkins, John, middlc-ckis.s education 
in agricultural and rural districts, 

3 p 2 
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with of a schoiBO for its 

oxt(‘n-ion, -JH); obsorvalions on 
middlo-ola'^s ofliicalion, 400. 

Johnson, Kicliard, oljservalioiis on the 
education of the inanual-la))Oi]r ola'^s, 
098. 

Johnston, liov. Janies A., the extent 
and direel eost ol the diiukin^^sxstein 
of Scotland. 015 ; dl>cussion, 720 ; 
oljserx aiions on the licensing' system, 
720. 

Jiidgoa, common law, iiiimOcrof, 07. 

Jurisiu’iidenee and aniendiiKUil of the 
law, address Oy the Ron. (teoiee 
JXniman, Q.Ch, 27. 

reiuirt of standing com- 

niitlee, 115. 

Jury, special committee on trial by, 
xlii. 

Juvenile education ; Education. 

Juvenile emigration, by C. 11. Brace- 
bridge, 703. 

Kennedy, Rev. AV. J. The conscience 
clause, 354. 

Kidd,G.B., on bankruptcy law amend- 
ment, 255 ; discussion, 250. 

Kinnaird, Hon. A., ob.servations on the 
smoko nuisance, 572. 

Kyllman, Max., observations on the 
doctoral system, 272.* 

Labour ; see Vrisonors* labour. 

Labour, the future of, liy II. A. Arnold. 
087 ; discussion, 778. 

Labouring classes ; what iacasuj*es 
should be adopted in order to supply 
tjctter dwellings for, by T. Begg.s, 

619; discussion, 730. 

Dwelling.s lor, 10 ; i<ve. aUo 

Dwellings. 

Lambert, Rev. H., observations on the 
education of the manual labour class, 
398. *• 

Lancashire, on the progress of, by H. 
Ashxvorth, xxx. 

Lancashire, East, union of institutions, 
by U. J. Kay Shutileworth, 317. 

Land question in Ireland, ou the pre- 
.sent condition of, by J. L. Whittle, 
270. 

The land question of Ireland by 

F. W. Gamble, 277. 

Langft)vd, M., observations on the 
Bank Charter Act, 708. 

Lankestcr, Edwin, M.l)., nifaiiticide 
with refoi’opcc to the d)est means of 
its prevention, 210 ; discussion, 293. 
observations on coroners' jurisdiction, 
292 ; on infanticide, 294 ; on sanitmy 
legislation, 004. 

Law reporting, 34, 119. 

Law and equity, fusion of, 38, 


La.iience, lion. W. B., (LI.8.) How 
may the extradition of criminals be 
best secured consistently vith the 
right of USX him? 1 U ; discussion, 253. 

Lee, Box'. t! 0., ol)servalions oo dxvell- 
ings of the working classes, r 10. 

Lees, Dr.. obs('rvations on xvo khonses, 
74 0. 

Legitimacy declaration, 1 18. 

LLMghton, Sir Haldxxdn, ohserx .iiions on 
lilc .senicnees, 290; on xvorK Inni-es. 
712, 717. 718. 

Le Mare, E. R., obs^'rx alion* on l eglee- 
t»‘d and de^-ititno* children, 41.’. 

Leppoc, 11. J.. ol>servations on ii<‘i*lee- 
t(‘d and destitute children, 412. 

Libraries; see Parochial libraries 

Licensing system, rt'solutioii on. xli. 
Upon what conditions and by what 
authority ought licenses for the sale 
of alcoholic liquors be granted [by 
Mr. Poiie], 009; discussion, 720. 

by J. J. Stitt, 725 ; 

discussion, 720. 

by the Rev. J. Jones, 

720 ; discussion, 720. 

fphe extent and direct 

cost of the drinking system of Scot- 
land, by the Rev. J. A. Johnston, 
015; discii.ssion, 720. 

Life, destruction of; .\v/e Ovenvork. 

Life sentences, xxxxdii. Brief remarks 
on the treatment of criminals uridiu* 
imprisonment for life, by M. D. Hill, 
213 ; discussion, 282. 

Lhpior trallic ; .sft<?^chool, the, Ac. 

Liverpool ; Mortality. 

Lock-outs, on the princitile of exchange 
ill relation to, by T. J. Dunning, 
795 .' 

London ixjur, an account of a fexv 
houses let to, by Octavia Hill, 025 ; 
discussion, 730. 

Macadam, Stevenson, Ph.D., hoxv can 
the pollution of rivers by the refuse 
and sinvuge '•!’ towns l>e best iire- 
x ented ? 443 , discussion, 678 ; ob- 
servations ou the smoke nuisanci', 
572; the pollution of rivev.s, 587. 

MctJalluin, Hev. A. K., on the iirison 
(tualilication for admission into a 
reforirialory, 300. 

Maclie, U. A.^ on the patent laws, 280. 

Macqueen, C. E., what inij)rovcmenl.s 
might be introduced into our exi.sting 
system of taxation ? 049; discussion, 
763. 

Macqueen, John Fraser, Q.C., on the 
expediency ©f digesting and assim- 
lating the laws of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 170 ,* discussion, 259 
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Manchester IVoe schools, ten years’ cx- 
pcricnco of, l)y il. Templar, 802 ; 
•liscassion, 30 1. 

Manchester, on ili(‘ wahn* supply of, 
by J. F. Baleman OOl. 

Maijchost(‘r ; sro llf-altli of Manchcsier, 

Miiuaal-lalK)iir(:la- , <lovclopineiitor,02. 
rt/.sY) Ediicalioii. 

Martin, lloberl. _MJ). Tiic cansc of 
the hi»li rale oi mortality in Liver- 
pool, oOH; disen^Mon, 3t)0. 

Oil the evils 

arising; from tlie midden system of 
Lancasliire, oO'.t ; discussion, bOO ; 
observations on the licensing system, 
729. 

Mason, llngli, ol^servations on the 
national debt, 77b; on co-operalion, 
782. 

Master and s 'rvant, 118. 

On the rciioil of 

the select committee of the lloiiso of 
Commons on master and servant, by 
A. Edgar, LL.D., 795. 

Mayer, J ohn. Sixteen years’ experience 
of a system of elementary education 
adapted to the wants ol' the masses 
of the nation ; being a brief history of 
the Glasgow Secular School, 388: 
discussion, 393. 

Measor, C. P. The utilization of 
prisoners’ labour, 242. 

. — The treatment of ag(‘d 

and infirm poor, 741; dis(Mi^sion, 
742. 

Mechanics’ Institutions, evening classes, 
817. 

Menzies, L. L. Callings suitable lo 
women of the middle classes, 7‘9b. 

Mercantile law, 38. . 

Metropolis ; sm J’oor. 

Midden systfin of Lancashire, on the 
evils arising frujii, by Robert Marlin, 
M.J)., 599; discussion, b99. 

Middle class edueation; .w Lduea- 
lioii. 

Miller, 1 lenry . ( )n ex tradition treaties, 
252 ; discussion, 253. 

Mills, John. I’lie late monetary panic, 
7<)1 ; discussion. 755 ; oliservalions 
on the national debt, 777. 

Molesworth, Rev. W. N. 4Mio lialf- 
time system in schools, 371. 

Monetary panic, by J. ;Mills, 701 ; dis- 
cussion, 705. 

Sice also Com morel al crisis. 

Montagu, Lord Robert, M.i*., observa- 
. lions on the electoral system, 209, 
271; on life sentences, 289 ; on the 
pollution of rivers, 578, 085, 587. 


Morley, {Samuel, observations on the 
Rank (’barter Act, 7<50. 

Mortality, rate of, 07 ; Russia, and the 
eonlinent, 08-70; England, 70; 
English life table, 7L 
' The causes of the bigli rale 

of mortality in Liverpool, by Robert 
Marlin, M.I)., 598 ; discussion, 599. 

Mott, (\G, observations on sanitary 
legt.^lalJoii, 001* 

Miilliousc ; see Workmen’s homes. 

Miiapratt, E. Iv., obsersaiions on taxa- 
tion, 759. 

Xapicr, Right Hon. .Joseph. ob-,er\ a- 
tion« on life sentences, 289, 290. 

National debt, the, is it expedient lo 
adopt means for tlic retkiction of, 
and if so, what means? by F. IFill, 
081 ; discussion, 77 L 

Natural science; Education. 

Newton, Alfred V., the currency of 
Great Britain, 700; discussion, 703 ; 
observations on international copy- 
right, 213. 

Newton, John. (kE., sewage utilization, 
with especial reference to towns in 
the valley of the Irwell, 574; dis- 
cussion, 578. 

Nicholl, Miss, Christian, reformatory 
work, 299. 

Noble, John, on ])]‘ibery at elections, 
242. 

on taxation, 748; dis- 
cussion, 753. 

Noel, Ernest, observations on the treat- 
ment of subject races, 250; on the 
education of the manual labour class, 
398. 

North, Samuel W., what means ought 
to be adopte<l for improving the 
management of workhouses? 030; 
diseiissioii, 7 ; observations on 
workhouses, 7 47. 

Nunn. Mvv, Joseph, observations on 
neglected and doslitiite children, 41 1, 

Nursing; see Hospital nursing, 

Oakley, Re\ . 3., the “religions difllculiy” 
in edueation, 303. 

Ogle, William, M.I)., observations on 
hospital nursing, 592. 

0\erw»)rk. on the d<islruetion of life, 
by B. W. Rieliardson, M.I)., 007. 

Oxford^extension, by^ the Rev. James 
Rumsey^379. 

Pankhurst, R. M., LL.f)., coditieatioii 
of the laws of England; digest and 
code, their expediency and practica- 
bility, 182; discussion, 2-39 ; obser- 
vations on bankruptcy law, 237 ; on 
charitable bequests, 205, 
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Parkes, C. H.. observations on taxa- 
tion, 758. 

Parliamcntaiy bribery and (*orrii])tioiu 

20 , 28 . 

Parlianiontary re])rcsen( at ion ; Elec- 
toral syptejii. 

Parocliial libraries fur ^\ orkin^-inen, 
by (b oifto I iarris, 110. 

Patent law, 1 18. 

11. A. on tbo 

patent laws. 28n. 

Penny l)urial elnb-:, by H. Caraker. 
701, 

Peraiissive (-vaniiary loL^islation : 
Sanitary legislation. • 

Perpetuity ; sec Charitable bequest. 

Phillip.s, August ns, observations on 
bankru])tey law, 258. 

Pitman, Henry, observations on the 
adulteration of food, 580. 

Plummer, Charles, Jamaica: its edu- 
cation and educational foundations, 
417 . 

— Jamaica: its resouvcea, and 

how to develop them, 7H8. 

Political prisoners, on the treatment of, 
by J. Pope Hennessey, 205. 

Pollution of rivers, by 8. Clement 
Trapp, 575; discussion, 57(S. 

by Thomas Hawks- 

Icy, 570 ; discussion, 578. 

See also Rivers. 

Poor (Casual or vagrant) of the Metro- 
polis, the treatment of, by K. JO. 
Warwick, 640; discussion. 741. 

aged and infirm, the treatment 

of, by C. P. Measor, 7il ; disciis.-ion, 
742. 

Poor-houses, union, doallis in : see 
Coroners. 

Pope, Jo,seph J. Tlie advantages likely 
to accrue from a more extended ic- 
cognition of the powers and work of 
the coroner’s office, 252 : di.scns.sion. 
291 ; see also Licen'^itii.’: system. 

Popular ediicatiou ; see lOducation. 

Population, growth of, in Engluiid, 75. 

Potter, E., M.P.. observations on tho 
pollution of river.'*, 585 ; on co- 
operation, 780. « 

Prison qualification ; srr Reforma- 
tories. 

Prison treatment in Oloucestersbire, 
improvements” in, by T. B. IjL Baker, 
242. 

Prisoners ; see Political prIsoner.s. 

Prisoner.^’ labour, tho utili;5alion of, by 
C. P. Measor, 242. 

Public health; see Health. 

works, tho economy of, by R. 

A, Arnold, 708. 


Punishment of death, on the mode of 
inniding, bvC II. BnicobridL'e, oOl . 

Ibiee.' ; see .Subjccc races. 

K liluay ai’eiies, utilization of, a dwcll- 
ini;s, ))y B. Emanuel, 751 : disc 

4 "bJ, 

Ibiiisomc. Aiih'ir, M. B., am' W . 
Jtoy'^lon. Kv'port upon the lie.i ill of 
Munched' r and Salford durin • Ihe 
lasi, lifieen v^ai's, 451; disciu ioii, 
5‘ lO ; t >bsc r s A I i m us o n t he a * i uU er. ■ an t 
oi 5)0(1. Tot). 

Ivuper. J. 11 , ob.enu .ilions on tlie tr- 
numi of ‘iubjee L raee-;. 251 ; on du' 
electoral system, 269, 276; on the 
adulteration of food, 588; on tli(‘ 
licensing system, 726, 729, 730. 

Rathboue, 1^. IT. How may tho exlra- 
(lition of criminals be best secured 
consistently with the right of 
asylums ? 141 ; discussion, 253. 

Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, obseiTa- 
tions on dwelling.s of the working 
classes, 730. 

Rawlinson, R., observations on the 
pollution of rivers, 582 ; on the adul- 
teraiion of food, 589; on the i)iibHc 
health of Lancashire, 009. 

Reclus, Elie. The French co-operative 
asbociucious. 695; discnsHion, 778. 

Hecoiicilcrnent, courts of, 18. 

Recreative amusement, an agent in 
social economy. /92. 

Reform, parliamentary, 17. 

Reformatory systems, cumparafE e, of 
Scotland. Irelioid and X(‘W’ York, 
by Mr. SJiorilf 5Vatson, x.x.v. 

)»y X. Hancock, 

LE.I).,.x\x. 

^ ]>y tlio Rev. W, 

C. \'an Meter, x\x. 

Jieforiimtory and industrial schools, 
115. 

Reformatoiy and indiislrial .schools 
Acts by the Rev J. Fi^li, 3tM). 

Keformalory work, by C'liristian Ni- 
chol, 299. 

Keformaiory. On the ]»rison (juali- 
lieathm for iuliulssioii to a reforma- 
tory, by the Rev. A. K. Me Calliun, 
30t). 

Refuge; see Cai lisle memorial refuge. 

Religion as an essential element in the 
school ('(lucation of tho poor, by the 
R»-v. Canon M’oole, 426. 

Religious diliiculty, the ; Si e Con~cieuc (5 
clause. 

Reudle, William, observations on the 
.smoke nui?»ance, 573; on hospital 
nursing, 593 ; on the public licalth 
of Lancashire, GOO. 
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itopurls of Siuiulif!;^’ Committect^ ol‘ 
l>('I)iivtin(‘nt.-i: — 

Jiiiisj)ru<lonr‘c‘, i ]'), 
i']cluc:ilion, 3()'J 
F-loultli, !2L 

lOcoiiomy and 'j’i.ido, iJOH. 

(>l (’oiiiicil oji tlio tenth annual 
nn’etiii.e,', .\xxi ; :'ivisi)ru(iencc and 
anu ndmcnt otlin' law, xxxii : cduoa- 
lioa, xxaIv ; licalni, xxxv ; cTonouiy 
and tiade, vxxvi. 

ilii iiardsoji, ii. W, M.I). Dostrnction 
ol life by oven\ork, 007 ; oljKTva- 
tions on the pul)lic health of’ Lan- 
cashiiTj 000. 

Rivers. How can tlie i)ollulu>n of 
rivers by the I'-fnse ai d sowiige of 
towns be fjest ])revoiUed? by S. 
Macadam, 443 ; discussion, 

Sre also Pollution. 

Roberts, Henry, measures taken in 
France by manufacturers at Mul- 
house and at Gnise, for the bcneGt of 
their working people, 714. 

Robinson, Samuel, observations on 
workhouses, 743. 

Ross, Malcolm, observations on tax- 
ation, 753, 750; on the national 
debt, 778: on co-openilioii, 783. 

Roundcll, Charles Savile, the duty of 
the mother country us regards the 
protection of inferior races in her 
colonies and dependencies, I ‘id ; dis- 
cussion, 240. 

Routh, C. H. F., M.I)., observations 
on hospital nursing, 502 , on mor- 
tality in obildbirih, 597. 

Runisey, Rev. James, (.)xfoj;d exten- 
sion, 370. , 

Kumsey, W. II., ubsorvutions on the 
smoke iiuisauce, 572 : on the udul- 
tevaiion uV Vood, bSO : nu sani- 
tary h‘gi.dati(;n. ♦'ib4 ; on dweUing^ 
of the n 01 king 7 Hi). 

Uyliiiid, A., obscia’at/ous on hank- 
rupicy Jaw, 258 ; obscrvafioii.'^ on 
the polhitioii of rivers, 585. 

Salford, A. Herbert, what are the b(“<t 
im'aiis of pre\ outing infanticide, 224 ; 
discussion, 203. * 

8alford ; .w Health of Salford. 

Sandford, Rev. H. R., oRservations on 
the education of the manual-labour 
clas.s, 307 ; on middle-class educa- 
tion, 404. 

Saniiaiy legislation, permissive, on 
the Jesuits of; or the medical aspects 
of the laws relating to the public 
health, by A. P. Stew ait, M.D., 
494, discussion, 604. 


►Sanitary reform, the legal aspect ot, 
by Edward Jenkins, 478 ; discussion, 
60 1. 

Savings banks 105. 

ScIiodI.s, ])id)lic, 306. 

Schools inrpjiry commission. 305. 

School, the, library, and the liquor 
(rafllc, by the Rev. J)r. Gale, 726; 
dis( u.‘'sio]i, 726. 

Sccdland : sre Licensing systcjn. 

Seamen, tin; condition of, by Captain 
If. 4’o}i)bee, 705. 

Soivants’ clubs, by M. A. Raines, 702. 

Sewage utili/.alion, with especial rc- 
feronce to towns in the valley of the 
lrw(41, by .John Newton, 574; dis- 
cusrioii, 578. 

Sexes, pi’oportion of, 72. 

Shaft(‘sbin‘y, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
opening addre.sy, 1; infanticide, 4; 
coroners’ fees, j 7/. ; education,^ 6 ; 
employment of children in brick- 
fields, 6 ; education of children in 
agricjdtural districts, 7 ; public 
health— overcrowding in London, 8 ; 
dwellings for labouring classes, 10 ; 
intovnat ioual communication — At- 
lantic telegraph, 12; Indfa, progress 
of, 1 2 ; employment of children, 14 ; 
huftalo labour, id. ; conclusion, 15 ; 
cb.'-ei vation-s on coroners* jurisdic- 
tion. 202 ; on neglected and destitute 
childieii, 413 ; on the public health 
of Lancashire, 509 ; on dw'ellingB of 
the working classe.^, 733. 

Shophord, Edward, obsevvations on 
coroners’ jurisdiction, 292. 

Shcrifl’, ])., indirect taxation,* 750; 
dLcussioii, 753. 

Shrewsbury, Kc\. J. V. B., observa- 
tions on nogH^clod and destitute 
chddveu, H2. 

Shulticnorlh. Sir James Kay, Bart., 
atWrevN.> on economy and trade, S4 ; 
ivprescntativv 80; phy- 

sical (Icvclopnwni. 87 ; ]>rogrcss of 
ciulisatioii, kS; advance of English 
polity — dcveloijmcnt of the manual 
labour class, 02 ; period, ib. ; 

modern times, 04; colcgiisatiou, 05; 
education of the labouring classes, 
06 ; iryles uuioii.s, 101 ; co-operation, 
J02; friendly societies and benefit 
clubs, 103; lemperance'alliance, 104; 
savings’ banks, 105; the cotton trade, 
108; oxiJiuision of trade, 100. 

What cen- 
tral and local bodies arc best quali- 
fied to lake charge of and administer 
existing endowments for education, 
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and what iK)Wcrs and lacilitics slionld 
be given to such bodies ? 3o0; ol)scr- 
vatioiis on the licensing system, 730; 
on dwellings of tlio working classes, 
741 ; on workhouses, 748. 

Shiittleworth, U. J. Kay, on (he Kast 
Lancashire union of institutions 
having cveniug schools, in its bearing 
on the question of the education of 
the manual labour class, 317 ; dis- 
cussion, 393. 

Sick and burial clubs, by II. Caraker, 
791. 

Slavery ; sec Subject races. 

Smith, 11. Angus, Tb.D., F.K.S.. JIow 
far are smoke and tlu' products of 
combustion from various manufac- 
turing ])rocesses injurious to health ? 
429; discussion, 571: observations 
(*ii the smoke nuisance, 373 ; on 
the adulteration of food, oSO. 

Smith, Dr. E., observations on work- 
houses, 741. 

Smith, G. II., on taxation, 70 1 ; dis- 
cussion, 753. 

Smith, James, on the licensing system, 
727. 

Smoke. On tliccomposii ion (»f the spioke 
from lactories compaied nilh that 
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